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G. V. PLEKHANOV’S DEFENCE 
AND SUBSTANTIATION OF DIALECTICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 
IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST REVISIONISM 


Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov, outstanding Marxist of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, was a fighter for 
the scientific materialist world-outlook, and against reactionary 
idealist philosophy and philosophical revisionism. In his defence 
of dialectical and historical materialism against the overt and 
covert enemies of Marxism, Plekhanov did much valuable work, 
during the first two decades of his Marxist activities (1883-1903), 
in analysing and developing a number of questions of Marxist 
philosophy. 

His understanding of the theory of historical materialism was 
far deeper and more correct than that of the leading theorists of 
West-European Social-Democracy of the time. He laid stress 
on the inner links between the materialist explanation of history 
and dialectical materialism, and came out against attempts to 
impose on Marxism idealist views that were alien to it. “...All 
the aspects of Marx’s world-outlook,” Plekhanov wrote, “are 
intimately bound up with one another ... in consequence of which 
one cannot arbitrarily eliminate anyone of them and replace it 
with a sum of views no less arbitrarily clutched out of a quite 
different world-outlook.” 

In his defence of the philosophy of Marxism, Plekhanov paid 
attention, first and foremost, to the study and popularisation of 
such important questions of historical materialism as the relation 
between social being and social consciousness, the patterns of 
social development, the role of the masses and of the individual 
in history, the essence of, and interaction between, various forms 
of social consciousness, such as art, religion, the relative inde- 
pendence of the development of ideologies, and the like. 

Plekhanov waged a struggle for the triumph of the scientific 
materialist world-outlook in the Russian and world labour move- 
ment at the turn of the century, in the conditions of an aggravat- 
ed political and ideological conflict in society. 

The end of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth were marked by a mounting struggle waged by the 
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bourgeoisie and their ideologists against Marxism and its philo- 
sophy. The ideologists of the bourgeoisie and the revisionists— 
its abettors in the working-class movement—launched a wide- 
scale offensive against Marxist philosophy. 

“The dialectics of history,” Lenin wrote, “were such that the 
theoretical victory of Marxism compelled its enemies to disguise 
themselves as Marxists.”* Marxism had become the vogue in bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois circles. It was disputed and criticised; 
“concessions” were demanded of it; there were attempts to blend 
it with liberalism and with various trends in bourgeois ideology. 
It was against this background that such bourgeois liberals as 
Wolf, Brentano and Sombart acted. In their struggle against 
Marxism, the latter’s overt and covert enemies made use of neo- 
Kantianism, and the eclectic so-called “theory of factors”, thereby 
trying to convert Marxism into vulgar “economic materialism”, 
replace it by “Katheder-socialism”, and so on. 

The attempts made by the bourgeois enemies of the Marxist 
theory, as well.as by its false friends in the Social-Democratic 
camp, to turn Marxism into a dogma, to distort it were firmly 
countered by Engels, who stressed the need for a struggle against 
the smuggling of bourgeois ideology into the working-class 
movement. In his correspondence, he unmasked the bourgeoisie’s 
attempts to revise Marxism, and especially the materialist 
understanding of history. In a letter to Paul Ernst (June 5, 1890) 
Engels wrote the following: “...As far as your attempt to treat the 
matter materialistically is concerned I must say in the first 
place that the materialist method turns into its opposite if it is 
not taken as one’s guiding principle in historical investigation 
but as a ready-made pattern according to which one shapes the 
facts of history to suit oneself.”** Engels subjected to a thorough 
critical analysis the theoretical writings of the German Social- 
Democrats of the time, including Karl Kautsky, who had already 
revealed deviations from revolutionary Marxism. At the same 
time, Engels was pleased by the appearance of such genuinely 
Marxist works as Franz Mehring’s Legend of Lessing, and 
Plekhanov'’s The Development of the Monist View of History. In 
a letter to August Bebel dated March 16, 1892, he expressed high 
appreciation of Mehring’s book, while noting its shortcomings. 
He also approved of Plekhanov’s works, showed an interest in 
them, and welcomed their translations into foreign languages. 

After Engels’s death, such bourgeois ideologists as Barth, 
Lacombe, Schultze-Gavernitz, and Kareyev came out against 
the materialist understanding of history. The overt enemies of 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 584.—Ed. 
** K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 390-91.—Ed. 
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Marxism were supported by the revisionists in the Second Inter- 
national, who adopted their idealist world-outlook, vulgar evo- 
lutionism, and mode of “criticising” historical materialism. 
There was hardly a single idealist doctrine the revisionists 
did not try to “reconcile” Marxism with. Bernstein called for a 
return to Kant; C. Schmidt demanded that Marxism be blended 
with neo-Kantianism; Woltmann declared that Marxism should 
be reconciled with Kantianism and “social Darwinism”, while 
Staudinger attempted to link up Marxism with neo-Kantianism 
and Machism. “In the sphere of philosophy”,'Lenin wrote, “revisio- 
nism followed in the wake of bourgeois professorial ‘science’.”* 

The revisionists tried to divorce Marx’s economic theory and 
the theory of scientific communism from philosophical materialism, 
and to distort them in the spirit of vulgar materialism, “com- 
plementing” Marxism with neo-Kantianism and Machism. 

Slovenly reasoned articles by eclectics and idealists were pub- 
lished in Neue Zeit, theoretical journal of the German Social- 
Democrats, and especially in the newspaper Vorwdrts!, both 
of which were staunch supporters of neo-Kantianism, and were 
hostile to materialism. 

Very often the Social-Democratic press did not find space for 
writings in defence of Marxist philosophy against idealist and 
vulgarising distortions. Thus, Vorwdrts/ did not publish an article 
contributed by G. V. Plekhanov, under the title of “Comrade 
Paul Ernst and the Materialist Understanding of History”, which 
criticised idealist distortions of historical materialism. 

In the mid-nineties, the Russian bourgeoisie also attempted 
to subordinate and adapt the working-class movement to the 
interests of bourgeois society. Such “legal Marxists” as Struve, 
Tugan-Baranovsky and Bulgakov attempted to revise Marxism 
and its philosophy. “Legal Marxism” was a variety of inter- 
national revisionism. 

In the field of philosophy, the “legal Marxists” came out in 
opposition to Marxist philosophical materialism and materialist 
dialectics, to which they contraposed neo-Kantian idealism and 
the vulgar theory of evolution. Calling the “legal Marxists’” phi- 
losophical views eclectic, Lenin considered them a direct reflec- 
tion of the bourgeois philosophy of the times. 

In considerable measure, Struve, Bernstein and other revi- 
Sionists followed in the footsteps of such neo-Kantian philoso- 
phers as Riel, Simmel, and Stammler, and repeated their slander 
of Marxism. As Naumann, a bitter enemy of Marxism, wrote in 
the journal Die Hilfe, “In his criticism of Marxism, Bernstein 
says nothing except what has often been said in national-social 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 33.—Ed. 
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circles; he says all this very well and skilfully, but what is impor- 
tant, in the first place, is that it is he who says it. If we say that, 
then it is an ‘enemy’ speaking; if he says the same thing, it comes 
from a ‘comrade’.” 

The revisionists’ attacks against the theory of Marxism often 
met with no serious resistance within the Second International. 
Revolutionary Marxists such as Paul Lafargue, Wilhelm Liebk- 
necht and Franz Mehring underestimated the danger from the revi- 
sionist trend, and especially Bernstein’s struggle against Marxist 
materialism. Paul Lafargue was inclined to regard Bernstein's 
“criticism” of Marxism as a result of his “intellectual overstrain”. 
Wilhelm Liebknecht spoke of Bernsteinianism as an intellectual 
trend, which should not be taken into account. In Franz Mehring’s 
opinion, revisionism was not engendered by the social and histor- 
ical conditions of the development of the working-class move- 
ment. “Revisionism has never been more than a mood in Germany,” 
he wrote. 

The official “orthodoxy” in German Social-Democratic Party 
was to end with “dissensions” within the Party as soon as pos- 
sible. Kautsky’s attack against Bernstein was not a voluntary 
act but a consequence of pressure from the rank-and-file Social- 
Democrats. Besides, a considerable influence in this respect 
was exerted by Plekhanov’s polemical articles in Neue Zeit, 
directed against C. Schmidt and Bernstein, as well as the criticism 
of revisionism coming from members of German Social-Democ- 
ratic Left wing. 

In these conditions, Plekhanov's firm defence of the scientific 
foundations of the Marxist world-outlook and the dialectical 
method was of great significance, in principle, to the international 
working-class movement. His writings became well known in Wes- 
tern Europe and played an important part in exposing revisionism 
as bourgeois ideology in the ranks of the working-class movement. 
Plekhanov came out against these new enemies of Marxism in the 
working-class movement, not only in the press but also at inva- 
tiably well-attended lectures in France, Switzerland, and else- 
where. His writings were intended to preclude the bourgeois world- 
outlook penetrating into the working-class movement. Attaching 
great importance to the theoretical education of the working class 
and of its Social-Democratic vanguard, Plekhanov said: “...With- 
out revolutionary theory there is no revolutionary movement 
in the true sense of the word.”* He realised the tremendous im- 
portance of Marxist materialism in spreading the ideas of scientific 
socialism in Russia and in refuting its opponents’ views. As far 


lane Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, 
p. .—Ed. 
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back as 1892 he wrote that “triumphant reaction attires itself 
in our country, among other things, in a philosophical rai- 
ment.... The Russian socialists will be obliged to take this phi- 
losophical reaction into account and consequently study philo- 
sophy.”* 

Of particular importance for the struggle against philosophical 
reaction and philosophical revisionism were Plekhanov's writings 
of the second half of the nineties and the early years of the present 
century (up to 1903), which are included in this volume. These 
works contain a critique of neo-Kantian philosophy, the idealist 
understanding of history, the eclectic theory of factors, “economic 
materialism”, the vulgar evolutionism of the reactionary bour- 
geois philosophers and sociologists, as well as various forms of 
revision of dialectical and historical materialism by the “legal 
Marxists”, the Bernsteinians and the like. These works are a valu- 
able contribution to the history of Marxist philosophy. 

In their content, the articles included in this volume of Ple- 
khanov’s Selected Philosophical Works fall into three groups: the 
first contains writings revealing the inner link between present- 
day Marxist materialism and the preceding materialism, and pro- 
viding an analysis of the ideas of the French materialists, with 
special emphasis on the revolution brought about by Marxism 
in the sphere of philosophy. The second group is made up of arti- 
cles substantiating the materialist understanding of history, in a 
struggle against bourgeois ideologists. The third group contains 
articles criticising the “critics” of Marxism, such as Eduard Bern- 
stein, C. Schmidt, Pyotr Struve, and other revisionists. 

Plekhanov’s writings against philosophical revisionism pub- 
lished in this volume are introduced by his outstanding work 
Essays on the History of Materialism, which provides an excellent 
historico-philosophical sketch of the development of French mate- 
rialism, vividly reveals its role in the history of philosophy, 
and depicts the part played by Marx’s materialism as the supreme 
achievement of materialist philosophy. Like many other works 
by Plekhanov, his Essays on the History of Materialism show him 
as a leading Marxist historian of philosophy. In his criticism of 
the neo-Kantian revision of Marxism, V. I. Lenin referred also to 
this book as a Marxist work containing a systematic and valuable 
exposition of dialectical materialism and showing that it was the 
logical and inevitable outcome of the most recent development 
of philosophy and other social sciences. 

The appearance of Plekhanov’s Essays on the History of Mate- 
rialism was most timely during the struggle against philosophical 


ne ve V. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, 
Pp. .—Ed. 
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reaction and the neo-Kantian revision of Marxism. Plekhanov 
emphasised that bourgeois historians of philosophy like Ueberweg, 
Lange and others were distorting the history of materialism, 
advancing false judgements of it, and attempting to gloss over 
Marx's dialectical materialism of their day. This state of affairs 
was typical of Russia, too, where, for instance, the reactionary 
journal Voprosy filosofit i psikhologii (Questions of Philosophy 
and Psychology), which was founded in 1889, was running down 
philosophical materialism, including Russian nineteenth-century 
materialism. 

In criticising the bourgeois falsifiers of the history of mate- 
rialism, Plekhanov’s Essays set forth the fundamental principles 
of the French materialists’ theory and gave a detailed and pro- 
found analysis of their socio-political views. He showed the pro- 
gressiveness of Holbach and Helvetius’s world-outlook, which 
was in keeping with the social conditions of the then revolution- 
ary French bourgeoisie, and with the level of science during 
that period. 

In his critical examination of the views of the French mate- 
rialists, Plekhanov showed French materialism's historically 
inevitable limited outlook, its metaphysical character, and its 
inability correctly to explain the laws of social development. 
The French materialists were unable to eliminate the contra- 
dictions in their concept of history, which claimed that people’s 
opinions were determined by the social environment, and the 
latter by people’s opinions. They were unable to discover the 
laws governing human social life, fell into vague and muddle- 
headed reflections on the qualities of human nature as the cause 
of social development, and in their explanations of social phe- 
nomena, came out in support of naturalism. 

Plekhanov’s essay on Marx shows that the development of 
philosophy enriched materialism with the dialectical method, 
that great achievement of the Hegelian philosophy. However, 
Hegel's dialectical method was radically refashioned by Marx 
who, together with Engels, gave a profound critique of Hegelian 
idealism. “Lying at the foundation of our dialectics,” Plekhanov 
later wrote, “is the materialist understanding of Nature. It is based 
on the latter; it would collapse were materialism fated to fall.” 

Plekhanov stressed the exceptional importance of the Marxist 
dialectical method, whose creation was a revolution in social 
science. In a speech “The Philosophical and Social Views of 
Kar] Marx”, Plekhanov was right in saying that “the appearance 
of Marx’s materialist philosophy was a genuine revolution, the 
greatest in the history of human thought”.* 


* See p. 423 of this volume.—Ed. 
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Plekhanov showed the historical continuity between Marxism, 
and progressive philosophy and social science of the past; he 
showed that Marxism is the logical outcome of centuries of the 
development of human thought, having eliminated the contra- 
dictions inherent in previous theoretical thought. 

In his writings, Plekhanov gave a brilliant exposition of the 
materialist understanding of history as discovered by Marx, 
and came out in defence of its principles. He underlined the tre- 
mendous effectiveness of Marxist theory, a source of boundless 
energy to the proletariat, and the guideline in its struggle for 
emancipation. 

Plekhanov did much to reveal the links between Marxist theory 
and the proletariat’s practical activities. He showed the effective- 
ness of that theory, calling dialectical materialism a “philosophy 
of action”. 

In his defence of the Marxist theory of historical materialism, 
Plekhanov advanced a new set of arguments, and emphasised 
new aspects in that theory, which had previously been insuf- 
ficiently dealt with in Marxist literature. He regarded the mate- 
rialist understanding of history as a scientific method leading 
to the establishment of the truth in the sphere of social phenom- 
ena, but in no wise as a collection of cut-and-dried conclu- 
sions. “Anyone who wishes to show himself a worthy adherent of 
this method should not limit himself to the simple reiteration 
that it is not consciousness that determines being, but being 
that determines consciousness; he should, on the contrary, try to 
understand how the determination of consciousness by being 
actually takes place. For that, there is no other way than 
i study of the facts and the establishment of their causal 
inks.’ 

Plekhanov thoroughly criticised the “theory of factors”, em- 
ployed by the bourgeoisie in its struggle against the materialist 
understanding of history. In his splendid article entitled “On 
the Materialist Understanding of History” (1897), describing 
the fundamental propositions of historical materialism, he made 
the following keen remark on the “theory of factors”: “Histor- 
ical ‘factors’ prove to be simple abstractions, and when their 
fog disperses, it becomes clear that men are creating, not sev- 
eral and separated histories—the history of law, of morals, of 
philosophy, and so on—but a single history of their own social 
relations, which are conditioned by the state of the productive 
forces in each given period. What we call ideologies is merely the 
multiform reflections, in men's minds, of this single and indivisible 
history.”* 


* See p. 250 of this volume.—Ed. 
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In establishing the eclectic nature of the “theory of factors”, 
Plekhanov pointed out, with full justice, that the link between 
phenomena in society is more profoundly understood by dialec- 
tics, which calls for the ascertainment of the fundamentals of 
the historical process, and for an elevation above the viewpoint 
of simple interaction. 

By itself, he pointed out, interaction does not explain any- 
thing, so that any reference to it is simply an evasion of any reply. 
What is necessary is a scientific analysis of that interaction. It 
was that analysis that led Marx to the establishment of an indis- 
putable truth that is confirmed by the entire practice of life: 
the foundations of men’s social relations are provided by the pro- 
ductive forces, whose development causes a revolution in the 
relations among producers, and thereby in the entire social struc- 
ture. 

In a series of articles defending historical materialism, Ple- 
khanov gave a profound criticism of “economic materialism”, 
showing the latter as ultimately a variety of historical idealism. 

Plekhanov subjected to well-grounded and profound criticism 
the standpoint of quietism inherent in “economic materialism”, 
a standpoint that the enemies of Marxism ascribed to historical 
materialism. He emphasised that the materialist understanding 
of history does not in any way doom its adherents to inactivity; 
on the contrary, it alone creates complete and scientifically ground- 
ed confidence in the need for men to engage in active work to accel- 
erate the historical process. It is only according to dialectical 
materialism that “...social relations (in human society) are rela- 
tions between people; no major step in mankind's historical ad- 
vance can take place without the participation, not merely of 
people but of a vast multitude of people, i.e., the masses.”* 

Plekhanov’s criticism of “economic materialism” led him to 
the conclusion that its adherents in historical science ignore the 
role of the masses in history and could provide no explanation 
of men’s active role in developing the productive forces and in 
the changes in social relations; they fell into idealism when they 
tried to explain the causes of the historical process. In showing 
the active nature of the Marx-Engels theory, Plekhanov pointed 
out that “...it is in the latter's theory, and only there, i.e., only 
in dialectical materialism, that there is no trace of fanaticism”.** 

In his struggle against idealism and vulgar “economic mate- 
rialism” Plekhanov ascertained, in detail and in all aspects, the 
relatively independent development of ideologies, the invincible 
force of progressive ideas in the historical advance as well as 


* See p. 200 of this volume.—Ed. 
** See p. 218 of this volume.— Ed. 
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the reverse effect of ideis on society's economic basis. The idea 
of an advanced class, he pointed out, which is in keeping with 
its real economic interests, reveals a correct understanding and 
expression of history’s actual course. 

In his review of a valuable Marxist book by Labriola on histor- 
ical materialism, in which Plekhanov set forth the fundamental 
principles of the materialist understanding of history, he cor- 
rectly criticised the author’s individual erroneous propositions 
on the role of “racial features” in the historical development of 
ideologies. He arrived at the conclusion that, as applied to histor- 
ical peoples, “... the word race cannot and should not be used in 
respect of them in general. We do not know a single historical 
people that can be called a people of pure race; each of them is 
the outcome of very lengthy and intensive interbreeding and 
crossing of various ethnic elements. 

In that case, how can one determine the influence of ‘race’ 
on the history of the ideologies of any people?”* 

In articles written in the nineties and the early years of the 
present century, in which he criticised anti-Marxist theories, 
Plekhanov focussed his attention on expounding and defending 
Marx and Engels’s materialist views on the historical process. 
Stressing the objective nature of the law-governed patterns of 
the historical process he analysed the causes of society's devel- 
opment. In striking terms, Plekhanov acquainted the reader 
with the fundamental propositions in Marx's Preface to his Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, namely, that eco- 
nomic relations among people are determined by the state of 
the productive forces, which, directly or indirectly, condition 
legal and political institutions and views, art, science, and so on. 

Plekhanov followed Marx in characterising the political and 
legal superstructure and various forms of social consciousness 
and revealing their significance in the development of society's 
economic life. Mankind's historical development, he wrote, is 
marked by great and highly significant turns. This movement, 
however, “...never takes place on the plane of the economy alone. 
To go over from point A to point B, from point B to point C 
and so on calls each time for a rise into the “superstructure” and 
for certain changes to be made there. It is only after such altera- 
tions have been made that a desired point can be reached. The 
road from one turning point to another always lies through the “super- 
structure”. The economy hardly ever triumphs of itself; it can 
Never be said of it: fara da se. No, never da se but always by 
means of the superstructure alone, always and only through certain 
Political institutions... 
ee 


* See pp. 235-36 of this volume.—Ed. 
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“What do a given country’s political institutions hinge on? 
We already know that they are an expression of economic rela- 
tions. For that practical expression, however, these economically 
prompted political institutions must first pass through the minds 
of people in the shape of certain concepts. That is why mankind, 
in its economic advance, can never go over from one turning 
point to another without first going through an entire revolution 
in its concepts.”* 

Following in the footsteps of Marx and Engels, Plekhanov 
developed their views on the active role played by ideas in 
the life of society. He emphasised that Marxism alone, which 
has understood the source ideas spring from, correctly realises 
the vast social force of progressive ideas in changing social 
relations. 

In his analysis of the mode of production as the basis of society 
and its development, Plekhanov emphasised the inner logic 
in the development of the productive forces, and the active role 
of production relations. It is the development of the mode of pro- 
duction that determines the possibility and the boundaries of 
the influence exerted by other aspects of the material conditions 
of social life, and, in particular, that of the geographic environ- 
ment. 

However, in his propaganda of the propositions of the Marxist 
theory of historical materialism, Plekhanov sometimes deviated 
from it in dealing with the causes of the productive forces’ devel- 
opment. His writings contain some contradictory judgements 
on this question, a certain exaggeration of the part played 
by the geographical environment in the development of society: 
he sometimes asserted that the development of the productive 
forces is determined by the properties of the geographical envi- 
ronment. 

In an article entitled “On the Materialist Understanding of 
History”, Plekhanov expressed an erroneous proposition regarding 
the origin and essence of the state. Of Labriola’s statement that 
the state is the organised domination of one social class over 
another, he declared that this was not the complete truth. In 
Greece, Plekhanov claimed, the rise of the state should be ascribed, 
in considerable measure, to the need for the social division of 
labour. His writings provide no detailed analysis of the Marxist 
understanding of the state as the coercive organisation of one 
class’s domination over another, an organisation for the suppres- 
sion of the exploited classes; he merely made passing mention 
of this main internal function of the state in an antagonistic so- 
ciety. 


* See p. 202 of this volume.—Ed. 
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Of particular importance in Plekhanov’s writings is his elab- 
oration of the question of the individual’s role in history. His 
article “On the Question of the Individual’s Role in History” 
(1898) is one of the finest expositions of a scientific posing of this 
problem in nineteenth-century Marxist literature. 

Plekhanov always tried to deal with this question in all its 
aspects, with particular emphasis on the following: 1) the indi- 
vidual and necessity; 2) the individual and the objective law- 
governed pattern of the historical process; 3) the individual and 
historical fortuity; 4) the individua] and the development of 
productive forces and social relations; 5) the individual’s active 
role in the development of historical events. 

In this article, so profound in content and outstanding in form, 
Plekhanov substantiated the Marxist solution for the problem 
of the individual's role in history, brought forward interesting 
theoretical considerations and a mass of concrete facts, and, 
with sparkling wit, refuted the sociological views held by neo- 
Kantians such as Simmel and Stammler. Plekhanov dealt in 
depth with the Marxist proposition on the relation between free- 
dom and necessity, emphasising that the individual's free activi- 
ties are a free and conscious expression of necessity. The con- 
sciousness of necessity makes the individual a tremendous social 
force, which is why “...the consciousness of the absolute'necessity 
of a given phenomenon can only enhance energy in a man who 
is in sympathy with that phenomenon and regards himself as 
one of the forces which have brought it about”.* 

However influential an individual may be, he cannot change 
the general direction of historical development, but can, thanks 
to the special features of his mind and character, modify only 
individual features of events and some of their particular conse- 
quences. Plekhanov debunked the bourgeois cult of personality, 
pointing out, with every reason, that “...any talent that becomes 
a social force, is a product of social relations” .** 

At the same time, Plekhanov analysed the role of outstanding 
individuals, who are more keen-sighted than others, more strongly 
motivated and therefore aid in the accomplishment of the historic 
tasks set by the law-governed historical advance. An outstanding 
individual may exert a positive and accelerating influence, or a 
negative and retarding influence on the course of historical deve- 
lopment. 

In 1898 Plekhanov came out, with considerable success, against 
revisionism in the ranks of the German Social-Democrats. The 
significance of this action extended far beyond German Socia)- 


* See p. 291 of this volume.—Ed. 
** See p. 310 of this volume.—Fd. 
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Democracy and was an important stage of Marxism’s struggle 
against bourgeois philosophy and its influence on the world wor- 
king-class movement. 

Lenin had a positive appraisal of Plekhanov’s articles against 
Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt. In a letter to A. N. Potresov of 
June 27, 1899, he made the following remark: “I have read and 
re-read with great pleasure Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materi- 
alismus, 1 have read the articles by the same author in Neue 
Zeit against Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt Neue Zeit, No. 5, 
1898-99; the later issues I have not seen, I have read Stammler 
(Wirtschaft und Recht) whom our Kantians (P. Struve and 
Bulgakov) have so highly praised, and I definitely side with 
Monist”.* 

In an article entitled “Our Program”, which was intended for 
Rabochaya Gazeta (Workers’ Newspaper) (1899), Lenin empha- 
sised that Plekhanov was quite right in subjecting Bernstein to 
scathing criticism. 

Plekhanov condemned the complacency and the indifference 
to materialist philosophy so widespread among leaders of the 
German Social-Democrats and many other parties belonging to 
the Second International. Writing to Axelrod on February 12, 
1898, he expressed surprise at the behaviour of Kautsky, who 
had not only been silent but had allowed the appearance, in 
Neue Zeit, of anti-Marxist articles by revisionists. Emphasising 
that Bernstein’s articles meant a complete renunciation of revo- 
lutionary tactics and communism, Plekhanov wrote: “I want to 
ask Kautsky what he thinks of all this.” However, he soon real- 
ised that Kautsky was opposed to any resolute acts and mea- 
sures against Bernstein and his adherents, and often demanded 
that Plekhanov should tone down his statements against the 
revisionists. In a letter dated June 4th, 1898, Kautsky wrote the 
following to Plekhanov: “I only want to ask you to allow me to 
moderate the form of some of your personal attacks against Bern- 
stein and C. Schmidt....” 

The Plekhanov-Kautsky correspondence shows that the former 
wanted to induce Kautsky to come out with a firm criticism of 
the revisionists and their bourgeois teachers such as J. Wolf. 
Highly noteworthy in this respect is his letter to Kautsky dated 
May 20th, 1898, in which he asked the following: “Can you be 
in agreement with Bernstein? It would cause me too much 
pain to believe that. But if that is not the case, why don’t you 
reply?” 


* VI. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 34, p. 40. By “Monist”, Lenin is 
referring to G. V. Plekhanov, author of the book The Development of the 
Monist View on History.—Ed. 
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In fact, Kautsky held up publication of Plekhanov’s articles 
in Neue Zeit, and subsequently even expressed regret that they 
had appeared in it at all. 

Firmly convinced that philosophical revisionism was causing 
tremendous harm to the working-class movement, Plekhanov 
gave much thought to the struggle against Bernstein and his 
supporters. “From now on, this will be an all-out war; we must 
arm ourselves.” 

Even before his articles were published in Neue Zeit Plekhanov 
delivered a lecture, in Geneva, in the spring of 1898, “On the 
Alleged Crisis in Marxism”. In it he criticised philosophical revi- 
sionism and, at the same time, gave a political appraisal of the 
anti-Marxist collusion between the bourgeois liberals and revi- 
sionists. Plekhanov was quite right in emphasising that such 
bourgeois ideologists as Brentano, Wolf and Schultze-Gavernitz 
had, by their “criticism” of Marxism, laid the ground for the 
revisionists’ views, in particular, those of Bernstein. 

In July 1898, Neue Zeit carried an article by Plekhanov enti- 
tled “Bernstein and Materialism”, and, in October of the same 
year, an article against Conrad Schmidt. These were followed 
by a series of other articles. 

In his struggle against the philosophical revisionism of E. Bern- 
stein, C. Schmidt, and their ilk, Plekhanov revealed the social 
and political significance of neo-Kantianism's attraction for bour- 
geois ideologists, and of their struggle against materialism. 
“The bourgeoisie’s aversion from materialism,” he wrote, “and 
its predilection for Kant’s philosophy can be very well explained 
by the present-day state of society. In Kant’s doctrine the bourgeoi- 
sie see a powerful ‘spiritual weapon’ in the struggle against the 
ultimate aspirations of the working class.”* 

Plekhanov spoke of C. Schmidt’s vain attempts to discredit 
Marx and Engels’s criticism of Kantianism. He supplemented his 
“logical criticism” of Kant’s philosophy and its latest followers 
by showing that philosophy’s class roots. 

Criticising the philosophical views of E. Bernstein and 
C. Schmidt, Plekhanovshowed that materialism and Kantian ideal- 
ism could never be reconciled, and popularised the propositions 
advanced by the founders of Marxism on the primacy of matter 
and the secondary nature of consciousness, the authenticity of cog- 
nition, and the role of men’s practical activities in the process of 
cognition, 

Plekhanov tried unsuccessfully to publish, in Neue Zeit, an 
article “Cant against Kant, or Herr Bernstein’s Will and Testa- 
ment”, which was a defence of materialist dialectics. In a note 


* See p. 397 of this volume.—Ed. 
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to Plekhanov’s article “Materialism or Kantianism”, the Neue 
Zeit editors wrote the following: “We have decided to discontinue 
the discussion on this subject in view of the shortage of space 
occasioned by an abundance of material received.” Thus, Kautsky 
discontinued publication of Plekhanov's articles against revi- 
sionism. His article “Cant against Kant” was published in 1901 
in Zarya (The Dawn), theoretical journal of the Russian Marx- 
ists, which was edited ,by Lenin. 

In his struggle against the revisionists, Plekhanov defended 
the Marxist dialectical method, unmasked the revisionists’ meta- 
physics and sophistry, explained and gave concrete shape to the 
fundamental principles of materialist dialectics, and underlined 
its revolutionary content. 

He criticised pedestrian evolutionism in its application to 
the historical process, and called for a dialectical approach to 
the study of history. He saw Marxist dialectics as the algebra of 
revolution and a profound substantiation of revolutionary upheav- 
als in society. In his words, the revelation of concrete truth as 
the result of an all-round study of an object’s actual properties is 
one of the distinctive features of dialectics. 

Together with his defence of philosophical materialism and 
Marxist dialectics, Plekhanov repelled revisionist attacks against 
historical materialism, and showed that the materialist under- 
standing of history is the latter’s only scientific expla- 
nation. 

He criticised Bernstein for his rejection of the Marxist theory 
of the class struggle and revolution. “If,” he wrote, “Herr Bern- 
stein has rejected materialism so as to avoid ‘threatening’ one of 
the ‘ideological interests’ of the bourgeoisie known as religion, 
his rejection of dialectics has resulted from his non-desire to 
frighten the selfsame bourgeoisie with the ‘horrors of violent revo- 
lution’ .”* 

Plekhanov’s attacks against philosophical revisionism were 
highly important in defending Marxist philosophy and enhanc- 
ing its influence on the international working-class movement. 

Though Plekhanov criticised the revisionists from the stand- 
point of consistent dialectical materialism, there were some 
errors in his writings. 

He made concessions to agnosticism in some questions of the 
theory of knowledge. Thus, in his polemic with Bernstein and 
Schmidt, he gave an erroneous formulation of the incognisability 
of the essence of matter.** In an article entitled “Materialism 
Yet Again” (1899), he again advanced certain propositions in 


* See p. 369 of this volume.— Ed. 
** See pp. 320-21 of this volume.—Ed. 
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the spirit of the “theory of hieroglyphics”, which was a conces- 
sion to agnosticism. 

Despite these errors and shortcomings in Plekhanov’s crit- 
icism of revisionism, his attacks against the Kantian idealism 
of the “legal Marxists” and the Bernsteinians were outstanding 
events in the life of revolutionary Social-Democracy. 

In an open letter to Kautsky, “What Should We Thank Him 
For?”, which was published in Sdchsische Arbeiterzeitung, and 
was a defence of Marx’s scientific socialism, Plekhanov wrote 
that it was now a question of “...who is to bury whom, whether 
Bernstein will bury Social-Democracy or Social-Democracy will 
bury Bernstein”.* He proved that Bernstein was following in the 
footsteps of the bourgeois “savants” in their rejection of Marx's 
theory of scientific communism, and that the revisionist’s hack- 
neyed arguments contained nothing that had not been previously 
advanced by Marxism’s bourgeois opponents. 

The contemptible speech made by Kautsky at the Stuttgart 
Parteitag in defence of Bernstein evoked indignation among the 
revolutionary section of international Social-Democracy, and 
approval from the opportunists. 

Plekhanov exerted a notable influence on the Left-wing ele- 
ments in German Social-Democracy. His articles in Neue Zeit 
were followed up by articles against Bernstein and other revi- 
sionists, written by Franz Mehring, who expressed solidarity with 
what Plekhanov had said. 

Plekhanov demanded Bernstein's expulsion from the Social- 
Democratic Party. In 1903, Plekhanov wrote the following in 
Iskra, in opposition to a conciliatory attitude towards the revision- 
ists: “The international admirers of ‘a friendly attitude in polem- 
ics’ are incapable of understanding that, in essence, the ‘orthodox’ 
are in no way friends to the revisionists, and must wage a mortal 
struggle against the latter, if only they do not wish to betray 
their own cause.” 

Plekhanov’s criticism of the revisionists was an important 
factor in the revolutionary Social-Democrats’ struggle against 
opportunism in the Second International. As Lenin wrote, “...the 
only Marxist in the international Social-Democratic movement 
to criticise the incredible platitudes of the revisionists from the 
stand point of consistent dialectical materialism was Plekhanov” .** 

In the early years of the century, Plekhanov took steps to 
have his critical articles against the revisionists published in 
the Russian press. This was required by the vital interests of 
the Russian working-class movement, inasmuch as Bernstein's 
revision of Marxism had met with full approval, not only from 


* See p. 351 of this volume.—£d. 
** V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 33.—Ed. 
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the “legal Marxists”, those ideologists of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
but also from the opportunists in the working-class movement — 
the Economists. The Economists declared themselves adherents 
of Bernstein. The “legal Marxists” had previously begun to revise 
revolutionary Marxism along the lines later followed by Bern- 
stein and Conrad Schmidt. “As for your polemics with Schmidt,” 
the “legal Marxist” Bulgakov wrote to Plekhanov on November 
20th, 1898, “you are aware that I hold a philosophical stand 
different from yours.... Regarding your polemic with Bernstein 
in Sdchsische Arbeiterzeitung, 1 must tell you, in all frankness, 
that I am not on your side.” 

In Russia, a united front against the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats was formed, by the Economists and the “legal Marxists”, 
who upheld Bernsteinian platform. “The struggle against 
Bernsteinianism in Russia,” Plekhanov wrote to Axelrod on 
April 21st, 1899, “is the most urgent task of thel moment.... 
To the influence of our Katheder-Marzists, we must contrapose 
our influence as revolutionary Marvzists.” 

With this purpose in view, Plekhanov came out, in the early 
years of the century, with a series of articles against the “legal 
Marxists” and the Economists, and in defence of Marxist theory. 
In the Preface to the second Russian edition of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party (1900), and in his articles against Struve, 
Plekhanov examined the most fundamental problems of the 
Marxist theory, in particular, its theory of the class struggle. 
At the same time, he went into the content of the views held by 
the predecessors of Marxism, giving an appraisal of the views held 
by the utopian socialist Saint-Simon and the post-Restoration 
historians A. Thierry, Mignet and Guizot. However, in charac- 
terising the views of the precursors of Marx and Engels, Plekha- 
nov at times excessively approximated their views with the Marxist 
theory of the class struggle. without due emphasis of the qualita- 
tive distinction. Thus, he wrote the following: “Marx and Engels’s 
view on the class struggle, the significance of politics in that 
struggle, and the dependence of the state power on the ruling 
classes is identical with the views of Guizot and his fellow-think- 
ers harboured on the matter. the only difference being that 
they stood for the interests of the proletariat, while the others 
defended the interests of the bourgeoisie.”* 

In his exposition of the fundamental Marxist propositions on 
the class struggle, Plekhanov emphasised that the class struggle 
is a universal consequence of the division of society into classes, 
and that the workers’ class struggle leads to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the mode of whose implementation, in 
Plekhanov’s opinion, depended on a number of circumstances. 

* See p. 449 of this volume.—£d. 
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“And it is precisely because the Social-Democrats cannot foresee 
all the circumstances in which the working class will have to win 
ils supremacy, they cannot, in principle, reject the violent mode 
of action,”* 

Questions of the proletariat’s class struggle and the social 
revolution came in for considerable attention in Plekhanov’s 
articles against Struve, which were first published in Zarya in 
1901-02. 

Plekhanov came out against Struve somewhat belatedly. He was 
silent, and refrained from any polemic with Struve in the mid- 
nineties, when Lenin was waging an acute struggle against the 
“legal Marxists”. Plekhanov had not yet come out against “legal 
Marxism” in 1894, when Lenin gave his detailed criticism of Stru- 
ve's bourgeois-liberal views. In the course of the polemic with 
the Narodniks, he tried to defend Struve’s work Critical Notes 
on the Question of Russia's Economic Development, revealing an 
inability to understand the bourgeois meaning of Struve’s 
slogan: “Let us learn from capitalism.” An analysis of the corres- 
pondence between the “legal Marxists” and Plekhanov shows that, 
in the nineties, he did not see them as enemies to Marxism, and 
counted on working together with them. At the time, he considered 
the “legal Marxists” firm allies of the revolutionary Marxists, 
while Lenin allowed the possibility only of temporary agree- 
ments with them. 

When he was exiled to a distant part of Siberia, Lenin expressed 
the wish that the revolutionary Social-Democratic forces 
should begin a struggle against neo-Kantianism, which was being 
used by the enemies of Marxism as a philosophical foundation for 
the struggle against the latter. In this connection he wrote, in 
September 1898: “...[ am extremely surprised that the author of 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materialismus has not expressed 
his opinion in the Russian literature and does not vigorously 
oppose neo-Kantianism, letting Struve and Bulgakov polemicise 
on specific questions of this philosophy, as if it had already become 
part of the views of Russian disciples.”** : 

Subsequently, in his articles against Struve, Plekhanov had 
to acknowledge his error, stating that he had unjustifiably held 
that “bourgeois theory in his” (Struve’s—B.C.) “views would be 
gradually overcome by the element of Marzism present in them.”*** 

Under Lenin’s influence, Plekhanov published a number of 
articles against Struve, in the early years of the century. 

Of great significance to the Marxist party in Russia and to the 
working-class movement abroad was Plekhanov’s defence, in 


* See p. 468 of this volume.—Ed. 
** V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 34, p. 26.—Ed. 
*** See p. 487-88 of this volume.—E£d. 
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these articles, of the materialist understanding of history, and 
the application of materialist dialectics to an analysis of social 
relations in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

As Lenin pointed out as far back as 1894, “legal Marxism” was 
a direct reflection of Marxism in bourgeois literature. With the 
help of Bernsteinianism, it developed into a typical bourgeois- 
liberal trend. Bernstein’s attack against Marxism was a source 
of great encouragement to the “legal Marxists” who, in their 
turn, raised a hullabaloo in the press on the question of Bernstein- 
ianism, in whose emergence they saw proof that their revisionist 
views were correct. 

Struve summed up his revision of the Marxist doctrine in his 
article “Marx’s Theory of Social Development”, which was pub- 
lished in 1899 in the German bourgeois journal Archiv fiir soziale 
Gesetzgebung und Statistik. In it he frankly stated that his article 
had been written under the direct impression of Bernstein's book- 
let. 

Plekhanov’s three articles against Struve traced the evolution 
of the latter’s anti-Marxist views, and subjected them to a thorough 
criticism, revealing the theoretical foundations of Struve’s revi- 
sion of Marx’s theory of revolution, and arriving at the conclusion 
that the viewpoint of the Brentano bourgeois school was predom- 
inant in his views. Struve’s metaphysical posing of the contra- 
dictions between law and the economy was utterly confusing and 
obscured the problem of the contradiction between society's pro- 
ductive forces and its economic structure. 

Criticising Struve’s anti-Marxist views on the blunting of con- 
tradictions in present-day society, Plekhanov contraposed to his 
assertions historical facts that showed that social development 
is effected through an exacerbation of contradictions. On the basis 
of convincing examples, he showed that a further aggravation of 
the contradictions between the productive forces and the produc- 
tion relations was taking place in capitalist society, whence he 
concluded that contemporary history too was developing according 
to the law of the aggravation of contradictions, not of their blun- 
ting. 

Plekhanov was right when he pointed out that Struve was neith- 
er the first nor the last to uphold the theory that the contradic- 
tions between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie were “blun- 
ting”, a concept which had become widespread among bourgeois 
ideologists under the label of “critical” socialism. “The ‘blunting’ 
of the contradiction between the capitalists and the workers is 
now a theme very much in vogue. in bourgeois economic litera- 
ture.”* 


* See p. 519 of this volume.—£d. 
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In rejecting the views of the bourgeois economists Goschen, 
Schultze-Gavernitz and Melgaulle, those adherents of the Bastiat 
school, Plekhanov drew the conclusion, on the basis of facts and 
figures, that, considered from their economic aspect, social con- 
tradictions were growing more and more and the inequality in 
the distribution of the national income was mounting, as was the 
degree of the exploitation of the workers by the capitalists. “...The 
working class,” he wrote, “has become relatively poorer because 
its share of the national product has decreased relatively.”* 
The worsening conditions of the workers, Plekhanov said, has 
acquired an absolute character in certain times and places. The 
contemporary scene was bearing out the universal law Marx had 
discovered of capitalist accumulation and the aggravation of 
class contradictions. 

At the same time, Plekhanov skilfully unmasked the philosoph- 
ical “grounds” for Struve’s revision of the Marxist theory of revo- 
lution. With the aid of the Kantian principle of the gradualness 
of change, Struve attempted to prove the impossibility of the 
social revolution; he rejected the dialectical theory of leaps, 
which he proposed replacing with the metaphysical principle of 
gradualness. 

In contrast with Struve and the other “legal Marxists”, Ple- 
khanov defended and substantiated the viewpoint of Marxist 
dialectics on the question of leaps, showing that the latter are 
inherent in reality itself and that leaps are essential even in the 
process of social reforms; the dialectical law of the transition of 
quantitative changes into fundamental and qualitative changes 
by means of a Jeap is a universal one. Plekhanov revealed the 
social and political meaning of the campaign waged against dia- 
lectics by Struve, Berdayev, and other opponents of Marxism. 
Like the Bernsteinians, the “legal Marxists’ adopted, in their 
“denials” of the Marxist theory of revolution, the vulgar evolu- 
tionary principle of the “universally lawful form” of any change 
in phenomena; it was their aim to proclaim social reform the 
uy possible road of development, thus rejecting the social revo- 
ution. 

In refuting Struve’s arguments, Plekhanov wrote the following 
ironical words: “...yet Mr. P. Struve has undertaken to prove 
to us that Nature makes no leaps and that the intellect does not 
tolerate them. Hlow can that be? Or perhaps he has in view only 
his own intellect, which indeed does not tolerate leaps for the 
Simple reason that he, as they say, ‘cannot tolerate’ the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.”** 


* See p. 548 of this volume.—Ed. 
** See p. 569 of this volume.— Ed. 
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Plekhanov's criticism of neo-Kantian ethical socialism is among 
Plekhanov’s finest writings against the enemies of Marxism. 
To divorce socialism from science, convert it into an “ethical 
ideal” that stood aside from real life, from the proletariat’s struggle 
for revolution and the conquest of political power—such was the 
task pursued by the bourgeois “criticism” of Marxism. An “eth- 
icising of socialism” meant, first and foremost, a struggle against 
the Marxist theory of revolution and proletarian dictatorship. 
The revisionists were out to substitute, for Marx’s scientific 
socialism, the saccharine preaching of a peaceful aspiration to- 
wards the socialist ideal. 

“To us, a patently unachievable ideal is not an ideal,” wrote 
Plekhanov, “but simply an immoral trifle. It is the reality of 
the future that is our ideal, that of revolutionary Social-Demo- 
cracy.”* 

Plekhanov showed that the ideals of Marxism are grounded in 
science, the adherents of Marxism regarding the achievement of 
their ideal as a matter of historical necessity. “Defending the fu- 
ture of the movement,” he pointed out, “means fighting for its 
‘ultimate aims’, fighting now—today, tomorrow, and on the next 
day, and at any minute.”** 

Plekhanov exposed the sophistic methods used by the oppo- 
nents of Marxism, and their striving to contrast to the real and 
revolutionary Marx another Marx whom they had invented — 
“Marx the reformer’. The revisionists ejected from Marxism, one 
after another, all its major propositions, which are the spiritual 
weapon of the protetariat in its revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism. Among such propositions, Plekhanov pointed out, 
are: dialectics; materialism; the theory of social contradictions 
as an incentive to social development; the theory of value; the 
theory of surplus-value; the social revolution and the dictalor- 
ship of the proletariat. This emasculation of the theory of Marx- 
ism is a bourgeois parody of Marxism. 

Plekhanov's articles against Struve and other bourgeois “crit- 
ics” were not free of shortcomings, in particular, of certain ele- 
ments of the abstract and the academic. In his criticism of Stru- 
ve, he did not deal with the concrete historical conditions of 
social development, or with the struggle against opportunism 
in Russia; neither did he analyse the class roots of “legal Marxism”. 
In profundity and effectiveness, Plekhanov’s statements against 
“legal Marxism” fell short of the decisive criticism to which 
Lenin subjected the “legal Marxists” as early as 1894-95. 

On the whole, however, Plekhanov's articles against Struve 


* See p. 583 of this volume.—Ed. 
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are an important theoretical document produced by revolution- 
ary Marxism. 

[t is noteworthy that, while they were members of /skra's 
editorial board, Plekhanov and Lenin conducted a lively cor- 
respondence, in which Lenin made a number of remarks con- 
cerning Plekhanov’s articles against Bernstein and Struve. “Thank 
you so much,” Plekhanov wrote to Lenin, “for your remark about 
my article against Bernstein.” 

Despite their errors and certain departures from Marxism, 
Plekhanov’s philosophical writings between the mid-nineties 
and 1903, i.e., during the preparations to set up a Marxist work- 
ing-class party in Russia, devoted to the defence, substantiation 
and development of the ideas of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism, and the struggle against the bourgeois liberals and revi- 
sionists, were, in their entirety, a firm achievement of Marxist 
theory. 

Hlowever, already on the eve of the Second Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party (1903), Plekhanov showed 
certain departures from revolutionary Marxism{ in political 
questions. He overestimated the liberal bourgeoisie’s role and 
failed to understand the proletariat’s guiding role in the bour- 
geois-democratic and the socialist revolutions and the signif- 
icance of the alliance between the working class and the peas- 
antry. 

These errors led Plekhanov to political and tactical opportu- 
nism, to his assuming the position of Menshevism—that oppor- 
tunist trend in the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 

Plekhanov, who was one of the political leaders and theorists 
of the Second International, failed to understand the essence 
of the new historical epoch that began at the turn of the century; 
he was unable to creatively apply Marxism to the conditions 
of the epoch of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. The er- 
roneous political views held by the leaders and theorists of the 
Second International, and their tolerance of opportunism were 
inherent in Plekhanov, in one degree or another. Plekhanov’s 
wrong solution for the major political and theoretical problems 
of the Russian and the world revolution were also linked with 
his isolation from the practice of the working-class movement 
in Russia. He did not discern the radical changes that the new 
historical period had brought into the Russian working-class 
movement, and failed to understand that the centre of the revo- 
lutionary movement had shifted from West to East—to Russia. 

While ruthlessly criticising Plekhanov's political opportunism, 

enin never lost sight of his services to Marxist theory. Lenin 
Saw in Plekhanov a militant defender of Marxist philosophy and 
its outstanding theorist. “The services he rendered in the past,” 
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Lenin wrote of Plekhanov, “were immense. During the twenty 
years between 1883 and 1903 he wrote a large number of splendid 
essays, especially those against the opportunists, Machists and 
Narodniks.”* 

Lenin saw in Plekhanov’s writings the finest exposition of 
Marxist philosophy, especially of historical materialism hitherto 
written; he pointed out that an entire generation of Russian Mar- 
xists had learnt from Plekhanov’s works. In an appraisal of 
Plekhanov's philosophical heritage, Lenin wrote in 1921: “...Let 
me add in parenthesis for the benefit of young Party members 
that you cannot hope to become a real, intelligent communist with- 
out making a study—and I mean study—of all of Plekhanov's 
philosophical writings, because nothing better has been written 
on Marxism anywhere in the world.”’** 

B. Chagin 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 358. 
** ibid., Vol. 32, p. 94. 
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PREFACE 


In the three essays I am submitting for appraisal by the Ger- 
man reader, I have attempted to interpret and expound Karl 
Marx’s materialist understanding of history, which is one of the 
greatest achievements of nineteenth-century theoretical thought. 

I am well aware that this is a very modest contribution: to 
provide convincing proof of all the value and all the significance 
of that understanding of history a full history of materialism 
would have to be written. Since [ am not in a position to write 
that work, I have had to limit myself to a comparison, in several 
monographs, of eighteenth-century French materialism with 
today’s. 

Of all the representatives of French materialism, I have chosen 
Holbach and Helvetius, who, in my opinion, are in many respects 
outstanding thinkers who have not been duly appreciated to this 
day. 

Helvetius has been impugned many a time; he has often been 
slandered, but few have gone to the trouble of trying to understand 
him. When I set about describing his writings and giving a critique 
of them, I had to turn virgin soil, if I may be permitted to use 
the expression. The only guidelines | could use were several cur- 
sory remarks I had come upon in the works of Hegel and Marx. 
It is not for me to judge in what measure I have made proper 
use of what I have borrowed from these great teachers in the realm 
of philosophy. 

Even in his lifetime, Holbach, who was less bold as a logician 
and Jess of a revolutionary thinker than Helvetius, shocked others 
far less than the author of De l’Esprit ever did. He was not feared 
as much as the latter was; he was held in less disfavour, and 
got more fair play. Yet he, too, was only half-understood. 

Like any other modern philosophical system, materialist phi- 
losophy has had to provide an explanation of two kinds of phe- 
nomena: on the one hand, Nature’s; on the other, those of man- 
kind’s historical development. The materialist philosophers of 
the eighteenth century —at least, those who stood close to Locke — 
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had their own philosophy of history, in the same measure as they 
had a philosophy of Nature. To see that, one has only to read 
their writings with a modicum of attention. Therefore, the histo- 
rians of philosophy should certainly set forth the French mate- 
rialists’ ideas on history, and subject them to criticism just as 
they have done with their understanding of Nature. That task 
has not been accomplished however. Thus, for instance, when 
the historians of philosophy speak of Holbach, they usually give 
consideration only to his Systéme de la Nature, in which work 
they investigate only whatever has a bearing on the philosophy 
of Nature, and morals. They ignore Holbach’s historical views, 
which are scattered so plentifully throughout Systéme de la Na- 
ture and his other works. There is nothing surprising, therefore, 
in the public at large having not the least idea of those views, 
and having an entirely incomplete and false impression of Hol- 
bach. If one also takes into account that the French materialists’ 
ethics has almost invariably been misinterpreted, it has to be 
acknowledged that very much in the history of eighteenth-century 
French materialism stands in need of amendment. 

It should also be remembered that the approach we have men- 
tioned is to be met, not only in general courses in the history of 
philosophy but also in specialist writings on the history of mate- 
rialism (which, incidentally, are still few in number), examples 
being the classical work of Friedrich Albert Lange, in German, 
and a book by the Frenchman Jules-Auguste Soury.' 

As for Marx, it will suffice to say that neither the historians of 
philosophy in general nor the historians of materialism in par- 
ticular have gone to the trouble or even making mention of his 
materialist understanding of history. 

If a board is warped, the distortion can be rectified by bending 
it in the opposite direction. That is how I have been constrained 
to act in these Essays: I have had, first and foremost, to describe 
the historical views of the thinkers I am dealing with. 

From the viewpoint of the schoo! of thought I have the honour 
of belonging to, “the ideal is nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms of thought” .? 
Whoever wishes to regard the history of ideas from this point 
of view should try to explain how and in what manner the ideas 
of any period have been engendered by its social conditions, that 
is to say, ultimately by its economic relations. To provide such 
an explanation is a vast and noble task, whose accomplishment 
will utterly transform the history of ideologies. In these Essays, 
I have attempted an approach towards the accomplishment of 
that task. However, I have not been able to devote sufficient 
attention to it, and that for a very simple reason: before answer- 
ing the question why the development of ideas has proceeded 
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in a definite way, one must first learn how that development has 
taken place. In respect of the subject of these Essays, that means 
that an explanation of why materialist philosophy developed in the 
way it did with Holbach and Helvetius in the eighteenth century, 
and with Marx in the nineteenth, is possible only after it is clear- 
ly shown what that philosophy was in reality which has been so 
often misunderstood and even quite distorted. The ground must 
be cleared before building can begin. _ 

Another few words. The reader may find that I have dealt at 
insufficient length with these thinkers’ theory of cognition. To 
that I can object that I have done all I can to set forth their views 
in this respect with accuracy. However, since I do not number my- 
self among the adherents of the theoretico-cognitive scholasticism 
that is in such vogue today, I have had no intention of dwelling 
on this absolutely secondary question. 


Geneva, New Year's Day, 1896 
G. Plekhanov 


I 
HOLBACH 


We are going to speak of a certain materialist. 

But first: what is meant by materialism? 

Let us address ourselves to the greatest of modern materialists. 

“The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of more 
recent philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinking 
and being,” says Frederick Engels in his excellent book Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, (Stuttgart, 
1888). “But this question could for the first time be put forward 
in its whole acuteness, could achieve its full significance, only 
after humanity in Europe had awakened from the long hiberna- 
tion of the Christian Middle Ages. The question of the position 
of thinking in relation to being, a question which, by the way, 
had played a great part also in the scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages, the question: which is primary, spirit or nature—that ques- 
tion, in relation to the church. was sharpened into this: Did 
God create the world or has the world been in existence eternally? 

“The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed 
world creation in some form or other... comprised the camp of 
idealism. The others, who regarded nature as primary, belong to 
various schools of materialism.”> 

Holbach would have accepted this definition of materialism 
with the utmost readiness. He himself said nothing else. To him, 
what we call the mental life of animals was nothing more than a 
natural phenomenon, and, in his opinion, there was no need to 
emerge from within the borders of Nature in search of a solution 
to the problems she has confronted us with.* This is very simple, 
and a far cry from the dogmatic assertions so often and so ground- 
lessly ascribed to the materialists. True, Holbach saw in Nature 


* Cf. Le bon sens puisé dans la nature, ae a testament du curé Mes- 
lier, a Paris, l’an ler de la République. J, p. 
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nothing but matter or kinds of matter, and motion or motions.* 
And it is on this that the critics, Ph. Damiron for example, are 
out to entrap our materialist. They foist upon him their concept 
of matter and, proceeding from that concept, attempt trium- 
phantly to prove that matter, alone, is insufficient for an expla- 
nation of all natural phenomena.** 

This is a facile but threadbare device. Critics of this calibre do 
not understand, or pretend not to understand, that one may have 
a concept of matter different from theirs. “If, by Nature,” Eol- 
bach says, “we shall mean an accumulation of dead substances, 
without any properties and purely passive, then, of course, we 
shall be obliged to seek outside of that Nature the principle of 
her motions; but if, by Nature, we mean what she actually is— 
a whole, in which the various parts have various properties, 
act according to those various properties, are constantly acting 
and reacting upon one another, possess weight, gravitate towards 
a common centre, while others depart towards the circumference; 
attract and repel one another, unite and separate, and, in con- 
stant collisions and comings together, produce and decompose 
all the bodies we see—then nothing can make us appeal to super- 
natural forces for an explanation of how the things and phenomena 
that we sce are formed.*** 

Locke already thought it possible that matter could possess 
the faculty of thinking. To Holbach, this was a most probable as- 
sumption “even in the hypothesis of theology, that is to say, in 
supposing that there exists an omnipotent mover of matter”.**** 
The conclusion drawn by IIolbach is very simple and really very 
convincing: “Since Man, who is matter and has ideas only about 
matter, possesses the faculty of thinking, matter can think, or is 
capable of that specific modification which we call thought.”***** 


* “Nature, understood in the broadest sense of the word, is a vast 
whole resultant from a compound of different substances, their different 
combinations and different motions, as observed by us in the Universe.” 
(Systeme de la Nature ou des Loix du Monde Physique et du Monde Moral, 
Londres, 1781, I, p. 3). Holbach also recognised four elements, which the 
ancient philosophy recognised before him: air, fire, earth and water. 

** Thus, according to Damiron, matter cannot possess the faculty 
of thinking. Why? Because “matter does not think, does not cognise, does 
not act” (Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire de la philosophie au XVIII siécle, 
Paris, 1858, p. 409). 

_ What amazing logic! Incidentally, in their struggle against the mate- 
tialists, Voltaire and Rousseau were also in error in this question. Thus, 
for instance, Voltaire assured the reader that “any active matter reveals 
its non-material essence, which acts upon it”. To Rousseau matter was 
dead”; he could never “imagine a live molecule”. 
*** Systeme de la Nature, 1, p. 21. The quotation is from the 1781 edition. 
**** Te bon sens, 1, p. 176. 
***** Systeme de la Nature, I, p. 81. Note 26. 
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What does that modification depend on? Ifere Holbach ad- 
vances two hypotheses, which he finds equally probable. It may be 
presumed that the sensitivity of matter is “the result of an orga- 
nisation, a link inherent in an animal, so that dead and inert 
matter ceases to be dead and becomes capable of sensation when 
it is ‘animalised’, i.e. when it unites and is identified with an 
animal”. Do we not see every day that milk, bread and wine turn 
into the substance of man, who is a creature endowed with sen- 
sitivity? These dead substances consequently become endowed 
with sensitivity when they combine with a creature that is en- 
dowed with sensitivity. The other hypothesis is that dealt with by 
Diderot in his excellent Conversation with D'Alembert. “Some 
philosophers think that sensitivity is a universal quality of matter. 
In this case, it would be useless to seek whence that quality 
comes to it, which we know by its effects. If one admits that hypo- 
thesis, then it will be in the same way as one distinguishes two 
kinds of motion in Nature—one that is known under the name of 
living force and another under the name of dead force—then one 
will distinguish two kinds of sensitivity: one that is active or living, 
and another that is inert or dead, and then animalising a sub- 
stance will mean nothing but destroying the obstacles that prevent 
it from being active and sensitive.” However that may be, and 
whichever of these hypotheses of sensitivity we accept, “the non- 
extensive being the human soul is supposed to be cannot be a sub- 
ject”.* 

The reader will perhaps claim that neither hypothesis is marked 
by sufficient clarity. We are well aware of that, and IHolbach rea- 
lised it no less than we do. That property of matter which we call 
sensitivity is an enigma that is very difficult of solution. Bul, says 
Holbach, “the simplest movements of our bodies are, to any man 
who gives thought to them, enigmas just as difficult to solve as 
thought is.”** 

During a conversation with Lessing, Jacobi once said, “Spinoza 
is good enough in my opinion, yet his name is a poor kind of sal- 
vation for us!” To which Lessing replied, “Yes! If you wish it so!... 
Yet ... do you know of anything better?”*** 

To all reproaches from their opponents, the materialists can 
reply in just the same way: “Do you know of anything better?” 


* Systtme de la Nature, 1, pp. 90-91. La Mettrie also considers the 
two hypotheses almost equally probable. Lange has been totally wrong 
in ascribing a different opinion to him. This will be seen from a perusal of 
Chapter VI of Traité de l’'ame. La Mettrie even supposes that “the philoso- 
phers of all ages” (with the exception of the Cartesians, of course) “recognised 
that matter had the faculty of sensation” (C{.d@cuvres, Amsterdam, 1764, 
1, pp. 97-100). 

** Le bon sens, 1, p. 177. 
*** Jacobi's Werke, IV, S. 54. 
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Where is that something better to be sought? In Berkeley’s sub- 
jective idealism? In Hegel’s absolute idealism? Inthe agnosticism 
or the neo-Kantianism of our times? 

“Materialism,” Lange assures us, “stubbornly takes the world 
of sensory appearance for the world of real things.”* 

He wrote this remark apropos of Holbach’s argument against 
Berkeley. It creates the impression that Holbach was ignorant 
of many very simple things. Our philosopher could have replied 
for himself, “We do not know the essence of any being, if by the 
word ‘essence’ one understands that which constitutes the nature 
that is peculiar to it; we know matter only through the perceptions, 
the sensations, and the ideas it gives us; it is only later that we 
judge whether it is good or bad, in accordance with the structure 
of our organs.”** 

“We know neither the essence nor the true nature of matter, 
although we are able to define some of its properties and qualities 
according to how it affects us.”*** 

“We do not know the elements of the body, but we do know some 
of their properties or qualities and we distinguish between their 
different substances according to the effects or changes they pro- 
duce on our senses, that is to say, by the various changes that 
their presence brings forth in us.”**** 

Strange, is it not? Here we see our kindly old Holbach as an 
epistemologist of today. How was it that Lange failed to recognise 
in him a comrade-in-philosophy? 

Lange saw all philosophical systems in Kant, in just the same 
way as Malebranche saw all things in God. He found it unimagin- 
able that, even before the publication of Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft*, there could have been people, and even among the mate- 
rialists, who had a knowledge of certain truths, which were, prop- 
erly speaking, meagre and barren, but seemed to him the greatest 
discoveries in contemporary philosophy. He had read Holbach 
with a prejudiced eye. 

But that is not all. There is a vast difference between Holbach 
and Lange. To Lange, as to any Kantian, a “thing-in-itself’ was 
absolutely incognisable. To Holbach, as to any materialist, our 
reason, i.e., science, was fully capable of discovering at least certain 
properties of a “thing-in-itself’. On this point, too, the author of 
Systéme de la Nature was not mistaken. 

Let us apply the following line of reasoning. We are building a 
Tailway. Expressed in Kantian terms, that means we are engen- 
dering certain phenomena. But what is a phenomenon? It is the 


* Geschichte des Materialismus, 2. Aufl., Iserlohn, 1873, I, S. 378. 
** Systeme de la Nature, II, pp. 91-92. 

*** ibid., p. 116. 

**** ibid., 1, p. 28. 
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result of a “thing-in-itself” acting upon us. So when we are build 
ing our railway, we are making a “thing-in-itself’ act on us in a 
certain way that is desirable to us. But what is it that gives us 
the means of acting upon a “thing-in-itself” in such a manner? 
It is a knowledge of its properties, and nothing but that know- 
ledge. 

Our being able to get a sufficiently close knowledge of a “thing- 
in-itself’ happens to be very useful to us. Otherwise, we could 
not exist here on Earth, and would most probably have been de- 
nied the pleasure of indulging in metaphysics. 

The Kantians aver that a “thing-in-itself” is incognisable. That 
incognisability, in their opinion, gives Lampe, and all the wor- 
thies of philistinism, the inalienable right to their own more or 
less “poetical” or “ideal” God.5 Holbach reasoned differently. 

“It is being incessantly repeated to us,” he says, “that our senses 
show us only the outside of things, and that our limited minds 
cannot conceive a God. Let us admit that is so; but those senses 
do not show us even the outside of the Divinity.... As we are con- 
stituted, that means that we have no ideas about what does not 
exist for us.”* 

The almost complete absence of any kind of idea of evolution 
was undoubtedly a weak point in eighteenth-century French mate- 
rialism, as it was, in general, in any kind of materialism prior 
to Marx. True, such people as Diderot sometimes arrived at master- 
ly conjectures which would have done credit to the most outstand- 
ing of our present-day evolutionists; such instances of insight, 
however, were not connected with the essence of their doctrine, 
but were merely exceptions, which, as such, merely confirmed 
the rule. Whether they were dealing with Nature, morals or histo- 
ry, the “philosophers” tackled the problem with the same absence 
of the dialectical method, and from the same metaphysical view- 
point. It is of interest to see how indefatigably Holbach tried to 
find some probable hypothesis of the origin of our planet and the 
human race. Problems now conclusively resolved by evolutionary 


* Systeme de la Nature, 11, pp. 109-13. Feuerbach said the same thing. 
In general, his critique of religion contains much that resembles Holbach’s. 
As for the conversion of a “thing-in-itself” into God, it is noteworthy that 
the Fathers of the Church defined their God in exactly the same way as the 
Kantians define their “thing-in-itself”’. Thus, according to St. Augustine, 
God does not fit into any category: “ut sic intelligamus Deum, si possumus, 
quantum possumus, sine qualitate bonum, sine quantitate magnum, sine 
indigentia creatorem, sine situ praesidentem, sine loco ubique totum, sine 
tempore sempiternum”. “So this may be our notion of God, if and so far as 
it be within our powers, a creator wanting in nothing, good without quality, 
great without quantity, present without abode, whole everywhere without 
location, everlasting without time.” (Cf. Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Berlin, 1881, 11.) We shall refer to Hegel those readers who 
would like to get an idea of all the contradictions of a “thing-in-itself”.6 
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natural science were seen as impossible of solution by the eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers.* 

The Earth was not always the same as it now is. Does that mean 
that it was formed gradually, during a lengthy process of evolu- 
tion? No. It might have been as follows: “Perhaps this Earth is a 
mass detached at a certain moment from some other celestial 
body; perhaps it is the result” (!) “of the spots or crusts that astrono- 
mers observe on the Sun’s disc, whence they could spread in our 
planetary system; perhaps this globe is an extinct and displaced 
comet which once occupied a different place in the regions of 
space.” ** 

Primitive man perhaps differed from his counterpart of today 
more than a quadruped does from an insect. Like everything else 
that exists on our globe and on all other heavenly bodies, Man 
can be imagined as being in a process of constant change. “Thus 
there is no contradiction in thinking that the species vary inces- 
santly.”*** This sounds perfectly in the spirit of evolutionism. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that Holbach saw this hypo- 
thesis as probable given “changes in the position of our globe”. 
Whoever does not accept this condition can consider Man “a sud- 
den result of Nature.” Holbach does not adhere quite firmly to the 
hypothesis of the evolution of the species. “If one should reject 
the preceding conjectures, and if one affirms that Nature acts by 
a certain sum of immutable and general laws; if one should believe 
that Man, the quadruped, the fish, the insect, the plant, etc., are 
of all eternity and wil] forever remain what they are; if one should 
grant that the stars have shone in the firmament since all eter- 
nity” (thus, “a certain sum of immutable and general laws” would 
consequently preclude any development!—G.P.); “if one should 
say that it should not be asked why Man is what he is, any more 
than why Nature is as we see it, or why the world exists—we would 
not object to all that. Whatever system one adopts, it will, per- 
haps, reply equally well to the difficulties that embarrass one.... 
It is not given to Man to know everything; it is not given to him 
to know his origin; it is not given to him to penetrate into the 
essence of things or to reach the prime principles.”**** 

All this seems almost unbelievable to us today, but one should 
not forget the history of natural science. Jt should be recalled that, 


* It is really surprising that Diderot admires the moral doctrine of Hera- 
clitus, but says nothing of his dialectics, or, if you wish, merely a few insig- 
nificant words, in considering his physics. @uvres de Diderot, Paris, 1818, 
II, pp. 625-26 (Encyclopédie). 

** Systeme de la Nature, 1, p. 70. 
*** ibid., p. 73. 

**** Systeme de la Nature, 1, p.75. Among the problems whose solution is 
Dot given to Man, Holbach also includes the question, “What came first: 
the animal before the egg, or the egg before the animal?” This is a caution to 
scholars who like to expatiate on the uncrossable borderlines of science! 
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long after the publication of Systéme dela Nature, the great scien- 
tist Cuvier was up in arms against any idea of evolution in the 
natural sciences. 

Let us now consider Holbach's moral philosophy. 

In one of his comedies, Charles Palissot, an author who has been 
completely forgotten, but attracted considerable attention in the 
last century, has one of his characters (Valére) say the following: 


Du globe ou nous vivons despote universel, 

Il n'est qu'un seul ressort, l'intérét personnel.* 
To which another character (Carondas) replies: 

J’avais quelque regret & tromper Cydalise 

Mais je vois clairement que la chose est permise.** 


Thus Palissot tried to hold up the philosophers’ ideas to scorn. 
“It is a question of achieving happiness, no matter how” —this apho- 
rism of Valére expresses Palissot’s view of the “philosophers” 
ethics. Palissot was merely a “miserable ink-slinger”, yet were there 
many writers on the history of philosophy who advanced any other 
judgement on the materialist ethics of the eighteenth century? 
Throughout the present century, this ethics has almost universally 
been considered something scandalous, a doctrine unbefitting a 
worthy scholar or self-respecting philosopher; people such as 
La Mettrie, Holbach and Helvetius were considered dangerous 
sophists who preached nothing but sensual enjoyment and sel- 
fishness.*** Yet none of these writers ever preached anything 
of the kind. Any reading of their books with a modicum of atten- 
tion will bear this out. “To do good, promote the happiness of 
others, and to come to their aid—that is virtuous. Only that can 
be virtuous which is conducive to the weal, happiness and secu- 
rity of society.” 

“Humaneness is the prime social virtue. It epitomises all the 
other virtues. Taken in its broadest aspect, it is the sense that 
gives all beings of our species the rights to our heart. Grounded 
in a cultivated sensibility, it enables us to do all the good our 
faculties render us capable of. It results in love, beneficence, gener- 
osity, forbearance and compassion to our fellow-creatures.”**** 


* [Universal despot of the world we live in and sole motive of every- 
thing—personal Interest.] 

** [I have some regret at deceiving Cydalise, But I see clearly that 
the thing is permitted.] 

*** “De La Mettrie and Helvetius are sophists of materialistic ethics” 
(Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Braunschweig, 1881, II, 
S. 388). “What is fatal to materialism is that it indulges, nourishes and 
encourages man’s lowest instincts, the baseness out of which he was created” 
(Fritz Schultze, Die Grundgedanken des Materialismus und die Kritik der- 
selben, Leipzig, 1887, S. 50). 

**** La politique naturelle ou discours sur les vrais principes du gouver- 
nement, par un ancient magistra (Holbach), 1773, pp. 45-46 
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Where does this so groundless accusation spring from? How could 
it have been believed almost universally? 

In the first place, ignorance is to blame. The French materi- 
alists are much spoken of, but not read. It is therefore hardly sur- 
prising that, having struck deep root, the prejudice lives on. 

The prejudice itself has two sources, both equally abundant. 

Eighteenth-century materialist philosophy was a revolutionary 
philosophy. It was merely the ideological expression of the revo- 
lutionary bourgeoisie’s struggle against the clergy, the nobility, 
and the absolute monarchy. It goes without saying that, in its 
struggle against an obsolete system, the bourgeoisie could have 
no respect for a world-outlook that was inherited from the past 
and hallowed that despised system. “Different times, different 
circumstances, a different philosophy,” as Diderot so excellently 
put it in his article on Hobbes in the Encyclopédie. The philoso- 
phers of the good old days, who tried to live in peace with the 
Church, had no objections to a morality which claimed revealed 
religion as its source. The philosophers of the new times wanted 
morals to be free of any alliance with “superstition”. “Nothing 
can be more disadvantageous to human morals than having them 
blended with divine morals. In linking sensible morals, based on 
experience and reason, with a mystical religion that is opposed 
to reason and based on imagination and authority, one could only 
muddle, weaken and even destroy the former.”* 

This divorcement of morals from religion could not have been 
to everybody's liking, and it already provided grounds to revile 
the materialists’' ethics. But that was not all. “Religious morals” 
preached humility, mortification of the flesh, and quelling of the 
passions. To those who suffer here on Earth they promised recom- 
pense in the world to come. The new morality reinstated the flesh, 
reinstated the rights of the passions,** and made society respon- 
sible for the misfortunes of its members.*** Like Heine, it wanted 


* Syst?me social ou Principes naturels de la morale et de la politique. Avec 
un ezamen de l’influence du gouvernement sur les mceurs. Par ]’auteur du Sy- 
stéme de la Nature, Londres, 1773, I, p. 36. Cf. with the Preface to Morale 
universelle by the same author: “We shall not deal here with religious morals, 
which do not recognise the rights of reason, since they pursue the aim of lead- 
ing people along supernatural roads.” 

** “Passions are true counterweights to passions; let us not seek to de- 
Stroy them but try to give thei direction; let us balance those that are detri- 
mental with those that are useful to society. Reason, the fruit of experience, 
ts merely the art of choosing, for our own happiness, the passions we should 
listen to” (Systeme de la Nature, I, p. 304). 

*** “Tet them not tell us that no government can make all its subjects 
happy; no doubt, it cannot please the whims of a few idle citizens who do 
not know what to think up to dispel their ennui; it can and must, however, 
engage in satisfying the real needs of the multitude. A society enjoys all the 
happiness it is capable of when the greatest number of its members are fed, 
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“to set up the Kingdom of Heaven here on Earth". Therein lay its 
revolutionary side, but therein, too, was its wrongness in the eyes 
of those who stood for the then existent social structure. 

In his Correspondance littéraire,* Grimm wrote that, following 
the publication of Helvetius’s De l’ Esprit, a certain comic verse 
circulated throughout Paris, expressing the apprehension of “re- 
spectable folk”: 


“Admirez tous cet auteur-la 
Qui de ‘l’Esprit’ intitula 
Un livre qui n'est que matiere.”* 


Indeed, all materialist morals were merely “matter” to those 
who did not understand them, and also to those who, though 
understanding them excellently, preferred “tippling wine in 
secret, while preaching water-drinking in public”.* 

This will be sufficient to explain how and why materialist mor- 
als, to this day, make the hair of all philistines of all “civilised” 
nations stand on end. 

Yet there were, among the opponents of materialist morals, 
such men as Voltaire and Rousseau. Were they philistines too? 

As for Rousseau, he was no philistine in this instance, but 
it must be admitted that the Patriarch of Ferney!® brought a sub- 
stantial portion of philistinism into the discussion. 

When a man comes into the world, he brings with him only 
the faculty of sensation, what is known as the intellectual facul- 
ties all develop from this faculty. Some of the impressions or sen- 
sations a man gets from the objects he meets please him, while 
others cause him suffering. He approves of some of them, which 
he wants to last or become renewed in him; he regards others with 
disapproval, and avoids them as much as he can. In other words, 
a man likes some sensations and the objects that produce them, 
and dislikes other impressions and that which evokes them. Since 
man lives in society, he is surrounded by creatures like himself, 
who feel exactly what he does. All these creatures seek enjoy- 
ment, and fear suffering. They call good whatever gives them en- 
joyment, and evil whatever causes them suffering. Whatever is of 
constant use to them they call virtue, while whatever is injurious 


clothed and housed—in a word, can, without excessive labour, satisfy the 
needs that Nature has made necessary to them.... As a consequence of human 
follies, entire nations are obliged to toil, sweat, and water the soil with 
their tears so as to provide for the luxury, whims and corruption of a small 
number of madmen, a handful of useless people, for whom happiness has 
become impossible because their unbridled imagination knows no bounds” 
(ibid., p. 298). 

* (Admire this author, all of you. who has entitled his book On the Spirit, 
though it contains nothing but matter.]} 
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to them in the make-up of those that surround them is called vice. 
One who does good to his fellow-men is good; he who causes them 
harm is evil. Hence it follows, in the first place, that man does 
not stand in need of divine aid to distinguish virtue from vice; 
in the second place, for men to be virtuous, the performance of 
virtue should give them pleasure, be pleasing to them. Man should 
love vice if it makes him happy. A man is evil only because it is 
to his advantage to be so. Evil and wicked men are So often to be 
met in this world of ours only because no government exists that 
could enable them to find advantage in justice, honesty and char- 
ity; conversely, the vested interests everywhere drive them to 
injustice, evil and crime. “Thus, it is not Nature that creates evil 
people, but our institutions that make them such.”* 

Such is the formal aspect of materialist morals, which we have 
conveyed almost in Holbach’s own words. His thoughts often 
lack clarity. Thus, it is tautological to say that if vice makes man 
happy, he should love vice; if vice does indeed make man happy, 
then he already loves vice. This absence of precision in Holbach 
often leads to unfortunate consequences. Thus, in one place he 
says that “interest is the only motivation of human acts”. Elsewhere 
he gives the following definition: “We call interest that object 
with which any man, in conformity with the temperament and 
ideas peculiar to him, links his well-being; in other words, interest 
is simply what each of us regards as necessary to his happiness”.** 
This is so broad a definition that one can no longer tell the differ- 
ence between materialist and religious morals***; any adherent 
of the latter could say that his opponents had merely invented a 
new terminology, and preferred to call self-interested such actions 
that had previously been called disinterested. However that may 
be, one can readily understand what Holbach meant by saying 
that if vice makes man happy he should love vice. He makes so- 
ciety responsible for the vices of its members.**** 

Voltaire fulminates against Holbach for the latter's alleged 
advice to people to take to vice if that proves to their advantage. 
This reminds one of l'abbé de l’Lignac, who made a convert to 
the new morality reply to the question of whether he should love 
the interests of his nation, as follows: in the measure in which it 
is to my advantage. Yet Voltaire knew more of the matter than 
de Lignac ever did: he knew his Locke very well, and must have 


* Systeme de la Nature, 1, p. 306. 
** ibid., p. 268. 

*** It is not only too broad but also tautological since it says nothing 
except that man wants only what he wants. This was noted by Turgot in 
his analysis of Helvetius’s theory of morality. 

**** “In depraved societies one should oneself be depraved to be happy” 
(Systéme de la Nature, II, p. 237). 
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seen that materialist morals were merely continuing the English 
philosopher’s cause. In his Traité de métaphysique, Voltaire him- 
self said far bolder things about morals than Holbach ever did. 
However, the patriarch felt afraid: he was apprehensive lest the 
people, after turning into atheists and utilitarian moralists, 
should become too audacious. “All things considered,” he wrote 
to Madame Necker (September 26, 1770), “the age of Phaedra and 
le Misanthrope was a better one.”!? Of course it was! The people 
were held in curb far better then! 

What is most comical is that Voltaire contraposes the following 
argument to Holbach’s morals: “Our society cannot exist without 
the ideas of the justice and injustice, he (God) has shown us the 
road to reach them.... Thus, for all people, from Peking to Ireland, 
the weal of society is firmly established as an immutable rule 
of virtue.” What a discovery for an atheist philosopher to 
make! 

Rousseau’s conclusions were different: he thought that utilitar- 
ian morals could not explain the most virtuous of human actions. 
“What is meant by offering up one’s life in one’s own interests?” 
he asked, adding that he found repellent that philosophy which 
was a source of embarrassment to virtuous actions, escaped from 
any difficulty only by ascribing base intentions and evil motives 
to virtuous actions, and “is obliged to humiliate Socrates and 
slander Regulus”.'? For an appreciation of what this re- 
proach signifies, we have to advance the following considera- 
tions. 

In their struggle against “religious morality”, the materialists 
were out, first and foremost, to prove that people were capable 
of knowing what “virtue” is, without any aid from Heaven. 
“Did men need supernatural revelation,” Holbach exclaimed, 
“to learn that justice is necessary for the preservation of society, 
or that injustice merely brings together enemies prepared to do 
injury to one another? Was it necessary that God should speak 
for them to realise that creatures who have gathered together 
need to love each other and render each other aid? Was aid neces- 
sary for them to discover from on high that vengeance is an evil, 
an outrage against one’s country’s laws, which, if they are just, 
see to it that citizens are avenged? ... Is not anyone who values 
his life aware that vice, intemperance and sensual pleasure shorten 
his days? Finally, has not experience proved to any thinking 
being that crime is an object of hatred to his” (i.e., the crimi- 
nal’s.—G.P.) “fellow men; that vice is injurious to those who are 
infected with it; that virtue wins respect and love for those who 
cultivate it? If men reflect but a little on what they do, on their 
true interests, and on the purpose of society, they will realise 
their duty to one another.... The voice of Reason is sufficient 
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for us to learn what our duty is towards our fellow creatures.”* 
- Since Reason is sufficient to teach us our duties, the mediation 
of Philosophy is indicated to show us that virtue lies in our own 
and correctly understood interest. It must also show us that the 
most illustrious heroes of mankind would not have acted otherwise 
if they had had only their own happiness in mind. Thus psycho- 
logical analysis arises, which does, indeed, often and obviously 
humiliate Socrates and slander Regulus. Consequently, Rousseau’s 
reproach was not made without certain grounds; only the “citizen 
of Geneva” forgot that the “slandered Socrates” often fell into 
the same error that the materialists are reproached with.** 

Whether in Greece or in France, in Germany or in Russia 
(Chernyshevsky and his followers)—the Enlighteners everywhere 
made one and the same mistake. They were out to prove what 
cannot be proved but must be taught by the life of society itself. ** 
Mankind's moral development follows closely in the footsteps 
of economic necessity, precisely adapting itself to society's 
actual needs. In this sense, it can and should be said that interest 
is the foundation of morality. However, the historical process 
of that adaptation takes place behind people’s backs, irrespec- 
tive of the will and intellect of individuals. A line of behaviour 
that is dictated by interest seems to be an injunction of the “gods”, 
“inborn conscience”, “Reason”, or “Nature”. But what kind of 
interest is it that dictates one line of behaviour or another to 
individuals? Is it self-interest? In innumerable cases, it is. Howev- 


* Le Christianisme dévoilé ou examen des principes et des effets de la 
religion chrétienne, a Londres, 1757, pp. 126-28. This book was called “the 
most horrible that could have appeared on Earth”. It was actually brought 
out in Nancy, not in London. 

** “And yet,—what Possession (sic!) shall! be placed in Competition 
with a Friend? What Slave so affectionate to our Persons, or studious of 
our Interest? What Horse able to render us such Service? From whence, 
or from whom, can we at all Times and on every Occasion receive so many 
and such essential Benefits?” (Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates, 11, Ch. IV). 
Nothing more “cynical” was ever said by the French materialists. Does that 
mean that Socrates “slandered” himself? 

*** Incidentally, in the eighteenth century this was fully in keeping with 
the spirit of the times, and the adherents of “religious morality” in no way 
lagged behind the materialists in this respect, sometimes producing quite 
amusing “proofs”. Here is a splendid example. According to Helvetius, the 
Jesuits initiated the performance of a ballet in Rouen, in the year 1750, 

he object of which was to show that ‘pleasure prepares the youth for the 
true virtues, that is to say, the first act is on the civic virtues, the second—on 
the military virtues, while the third is on the virtues proper to religion’. 
In the ballet they tried to prove that truth through the dances. Personified 

‘eligion performed a pas de deux with Pleasure and, to give the latter more 
Pigquancy, as the Jansenists!3 said at the time, the Jesuits clad him in trou- 
Sers. But if, in their opinion, pleasure can do anything with man, what is it 
that interest cannot do with him? Is not all interest reduced in us to a search 
after pleasure?” (De l' Homme, I, section II, chap. 16.) 
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er, inasmuch as individuals listen to the voice of their personal 
interests, it is no longer a question of “virtuous” actions that we 
are called upon to explain. Such actions reflect the interest of 
the entity, social interest, and it is the latter that prescribe them. 
The dialectic of historical development leads, not only to “sense 
becoming nonsense, and beneficence turning into evil” but also 
to the selfish interests of society or a class often turning, in the 
hearts of individuals, into impulses full of unselfishness and 
heroism. The secret of that conversion lies in the influence of the 
social environment. The French materialists were good at apprais- 
ing that influence; they kept on reiterating that upbringing 
determines everything, that people become what they are, and 
are not born that way. Nevertheless, they regarded and depicted 
this process of moral moulding as a series of reflexions that are 
repeated at every instant) in every individual’s mind and are 
directly modified according to the circumstances affecting the 
private interest of anybody who is motivated to action. From 
this viewpoint, as we have seen, the moralist’s task takes shape 
of itself. The thinking of individuals should be protected against 
errors, and the moral “truth” be pointed out to them. In that 
case, then, what is meant by pointing out the moral truth? 
It means pointing out where personal interest, as best understood, 
lies; it means lauding that particular disposition of heart which 
leads up to some praiseworthy action. It was thus that the psycho- 
logical analysis which Rousseau rose up against came into being; 
it was thus that there appeared the interminable hymns of praise 
in honour of virtue that Grimm called capucinades!®. The latter 
were highly characteristic of some of the eighteenth-century 
French materialists, while a false analysis of behaviour motiva- 
tions was a feature of the others. However, the absence of the dia- 
lectical method is conspicuous in everything they all wrote, and 
wreaks vengeance on all of them in equal degree. 

In his polemic against materialist morals, Rousseau often 
appealed to the conscience, that “divine instinct”, “innate feeling”, 
and the like. It would have been easy for the materialists to 
explain that feeling as being the fruit of upbringing and habit. 
For their part, however, they preferred to present it as a series 
of reflections grounded in a thorough awareness of personal interest. 
According to Holbach, conscience can be defined as “knowledge 
of the effects that one’s actions produce on others, and, con- 
versely, on ourselves”. “A guilty conscience is the certitude or the 
fear of having merited their hatred or their contempt by our 
conduct towards them.”* It is clear that Rousseau could not 
have been satisfied with such a “definition”; it is just as clear 


* Systéme social, 1, p. 56; cf. also La Morale universelle, 1, pp. 4-5. 
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that the materialists could not tolerate his point of view. The 
least admission of “innate feeling” would have defeated all their 
philosophy. Today dialectical materialism can easily single 
out that part of the truth which is contained both in Rousseau's 
statements and in those of the French materialists. 

And so all moral laws originate from “Reason”. But what is 
Reason guided by in its search after theselaws? By Nature, Holbach 
replies without the least hesitation. “Man is a feeling, intelligent 
and rational being.” Reason does not have to know anything 
more than that to endow us with “universal morality”. 

The psychology of this appeal to “Nature” can easily be spelt 
out. Incidentally, it is explained by Holbach himself: “To impose 
duties on us, and to prescribe to us laws that obligate us, an 
authority is doubtlessly needed that has the right to command 
us.” But the materialists were at war with all the traditional 
authorities, so they appealed to Nature to find a way out of the 
difficulty. “Can anyone deny this right to necessity? Can one 
question the claims of that Nature which exercises sovereign 
rights over all that exists?” All this was very “natural” at the 
time, but it must be emphasised that, like most of his contem- 
poraries, Holbach was referring only to the nature of “Man”, 
which is something quite different from the Nature we have 
to struggle against for our existence. 

Montesquieu was convinced that differences in climate produced 
“variety in laws”. He adduced most inconclusive proof to bear 
out this relationship, while the materialist philosophers demon- 
strated it with no great difficulty. “Will one say,” Holbach asked, 
“that the Sun which shone down on the Greeks and the Romans, 
who were so jealous of their liberties, does not send the same 
Tays upon their effete descendants?”* Basically speaking, howev- 
er, Montesquieu’s Jine of thought was not quite erroneous. Today 
we know the significance the gecgraphical environment has had 
for the history of mankind, and if Montesquieu was mistaken, 
that does not at all mean that those who attacked him on this 
score had a better understanding of what Hegel was later to call 
the “geographical foundation of world history”. They had not 
the least knowledge of the matter, neither right nor wrong know- 
ledge. Human nature was the key they expected to use to open 


* Politique naturelle, 11, p. 10; Systeme social, 111, pp. 6-8. For his part, 
Voltaire never tired of warring against this opinion of Montesquieu, who, 
incidentally, had said nothing new on this question, but had merely repeated 
the views of certain Greek and Roman writers. To be fair, we shall add that 

olbach often spoke of the influence of climate far more superficially than 

Ontesquieu did. “In its essence, a definite climate organises and modifies 
People in such a way that they become either very useful or harmful to their 
Tace” (!), says Holbach in Systéme de la Nature. 
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all doors in the edifice of morals, politics and history. It is often 
difficult for us today to have a clear realisation of a point of view 
so commonly held by eighteenth-century writers. 

“The development of the arts,” it was said by Suard, for exam- 

ple, “is subject to the same gradations that one observes in the 
development of mankind.” We seize eagerly upon this idea, 
thinking that the author is about to reveal the hidden causes 
of human development, which, while independent of the human 
will, give direction to their spirit and enlightenment (“lumiéres” ). 
There are some who think that, thanks to Suard, they are escaping 
from the circulus vitiosus the philosophy of history was revolving 
in so hopelessly in the eighteenth century. They are,* however, 
too precipitant, and deeply mistaken. The causes that the develop- 
ment of the “arts” is subordinate to are dependent only on the 
nature of—‘“man”.... “In childhood man has nothing but his 
senses, his imagination and his memory; he needs nothing but 
songs and tales. Then follows the age of passions, and the soul 
wants to be stirred and agitated; next the mind expands and 
reason becomes fortified; these two faculties, in their turn, have 
to be exercised, their activities extending to everything affecting 
man’s curiosity, tastes, feelings and needs.”* 
' It is now recognised by all natural scientists that the sequence 
of forms the individual organism passes through from the embryo 
to its full development is a repetition uf ‘he form-changes gone 
through by the ancestors of the genus the organism belongs to. 
Embryogenetic development epitomises the genealogical. In the 
same way, one can regard the sequence of forms that each man’s 
mind goes through from infancy to full development as a kind 
of synopsis of the lengthy and slow changes each man’s ancestors 
underwent in the course of history. Highly interesting research 
can, in our opinion, be carried out in this field.** But what 
would be said of the natural scientist who would see, in the 
embryogenetic history of an individual organism, sufficient 
grounds for changes in a genus? But that is exactly the mode 
of thinking of Suard and, together with him, of all eighteenth- 
century “philosophers”, who had a vague idea of the pattern of 
mankind's development. 

In this, Grimm is in full accord with Suard. “What people 
has not started by being a poet, and ended by being a philos- 
opher?” he asks.*** Helvetius alone understood that this fact could 


* Du progrés des lettres et de la isha td dans le diz-huitiéme siecle. 
In Mélange de littérature, Paris, l‘'an XII, 

** It goes without saying that the cineet attention should be paid to 
the tremendous influence that adaptation to the social environment exerts 
on the individual's spiritual and moral development. 

*** Correspondance littéraire, aoit 1774. 
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spring from other and deeper causes than Suard thought. But we 
have not yet come to Helvetius. 

Man is a sentient, thinking and rational creature. He is created 
thus, has always been and will always remain that way, despite 
all his errors. In this sense, man's nature is immutable. What, 
then, is there surprising in the moral and politica] laws dictated 
by that nature being, in their turn, of universal significance, 
unchanging, and constant? These laws have not yet been 
proclaimed, and it must be admitted that “nothing is more common 
than to see civil laws in contradiction with those of Nature”. These 
corrupt civil laws are due to the “perversity of morals, the errors 
of societies, or tyranny which forces nature to bow to its authori- 
ty”.* Let Nature have its say, you will learn the truth once and 
for all. Errors are without number, but there is only one truth. 
“Morals do not exist for the monster or the madman; universal 
morals can be established only for rational and normally organised 
creatures; in them Nature does not change; observation alone 
is needed to infer the immutable rules that they must follow.”** 

But how is one to explain that the same Holbach could have 
written the following lines: “Like all natural bodies, societies 
undergo transformations, changes, and revolutions; they are 
formed, grow and disintegrate just like all beings. One and the 
same laws cannot suit them in different circumstances of develop- 
ment: useful in one period, they become useless and harmful in 
another.” 

It is all very simple. Holbach draws a single conclusion from 
the above argumentation, namely that obsolete and outmoded 
laws (the reference is to the laws of France at the time) should 
be abolished. The entrenchedness of a law speaks rather against 
it than for it. The example of our forebears is no evidence in its 
favour. Holbach could have proved this in theory, but only by 
appealing to “reason”, but, in view of his readers’ prejudices, 
he pretended to adhere to the historical point of view. The same 
is true of the history of religions. The “philosophers” have devoted 
a great deal of attention to this subject, their purpose being 
to prove that the Christian religion, which claims to be based 


* Politique naturelle, I, p. 52. 

** Condorcet, who rebelled against Voltaire's views on this particular 
matter, which were diametrically opposite to his own, asserted (Le Philo- 
fophe ignorant'*; the Patriarch often changed his views) that the ideas of 
justice and right developed “without fail in one and the same way with all 
beings endowed with the ability to feel” and acquire ideas. “Therefore they 
will be the same.” Of course, it is true that people “often change them”. But 
any creature that reasons correctly will arrive at the same ideas in morals as 
M geometry. Such ideas are the necessary conclusion from the indisputable 
truth that “people are feeling and thinking creatures”. (In a Note to Philosophe 
i8norant of the Kehl edition of Voltaire's works.) 
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on revelation, fully resembles al] profane religions. This was 
a blow aimed against the odious Christian faith; when it had 
been dealt, none of the “philosophers” felt concerned with a study 
of the comparative history of religions. The times were revolu- 
tionary, and all “truths” proclaimed by the philosophers (which 
very often contradicted one other) had immediately practical 
aims in view. 

We shall remark at this point that “human nature” often led 
the materialist philosophers much farther than they had expected. 
“The distinction that was often drawn between physical and 
moral man was excessively abused.” Man is a purely physical 
being. Mora) man is the selfsame physical creature, only consid- 
ered from a definite angle, i.e., in respect of some of his faculties 
as conditioned by his organisation. Hence, “All of men’s errors 
are physical errors’.* Thus, what devolves on medicine, or rather 
on physiology, is the task of providing us with a key to the human 
heart. The same science should also explain to us the historical 
changes that have taken place in mankind. “In Nature, in which 
everything is interlinked, everything acts and interacts, every- 
thing moves and changes, composes and decomposes, forms and 
is destroyed, there is not a single atom that does not play an 
important and necessary role; there is not a single imperceptible 
molecule which, if placed in suitable circumstances, does not 
lead to tremendous effects.... An excess of acridity in a fanatic’s 
bile, excessively inflamed blood in a conqueror’s heart, trouble- 
some digestion in a monarch's stomach, a whim that passes through 
some woman's mind” (also a molecule?—G.P.) “are sufficient 
causes to start wars, send millions of men into the slaughter, 
destroy fortresses, reduce cities to rubble... and spread desolation 
and calamity for a long succession of centuries....”** 

There is a well-known aphorism about the speck of sand that 
found its way into Cromwell’s bladder, thus leading to the entire 
picture of the world being reshaped. There is neither more nor 
less content in this aphorism than in Holbach’s ideas about 
“atoms” and “molecules” as the causes of historical events, the 
only difference being that we owe the aphorism to a pious man. 
In the latter’s opinion, it was God who introduced the fatal 
speck of sand into the Protector's body. Holbach already would 
have nothing of God, but in everything else he could produce 
no objection to this aphorism. 

Aphorisms of this kind contain a “grain” of the truth, but that 
truth also relates to the entire truth in just the same way as 
a “grain” or a molecule does towards all matter in the Universe. 


* Systeme de la Nature, 1, p. 5. 
** ibid., I, p. 214. 
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Since it is infinitesimal, that truth does not take us a single step 
forward in our study of social] phenomena. And if we did nothing 
else in historical science but await the advent of the genius that 
Laplace dreamt of—a genius who, with the aid of molecular 
mechanics, will reveal to us all the secrets of mankind’s past, 
present and future—we could indulge in long and calm slumber, 
for that marvellous genius’s coming will not take place so 
soon, 

“If, aided by experience, we knew the elements underlying the 
temperament of a man or of most of the individuals a people 
is made up of, we would know what is to their liking, what laws 
they need, and what institutions are useful to them.”* In that 
case, however, what would become of “universal morals” and “poli- 
cies that are in accord with Nature”? Holbach has nothing to say 
on that score but comments with ever greater zeal on all the 
moral, political and social laws which, of necessity, derive from 
man’s nature as considered in the capacity of a sentient, etc., 
creature. 

It was highly “natural” that, in Holbach’s times, Mother 
Nature was politically and morally on the side of the very laws 
that the French bourgeoisie needed at the moment when it was 
prepared to become “everything”.!” 

A tacit agreement, a social pact, exists between society and 
its members. That contract is renewed at every moment, and is 
designed to ensure the mutual guarantees of citizens’ rights, 
of which liberty, property and security are the most sacred. More- 
over: “Liberty, property and security are the only bonds that attach 
people to the land they live in. No homeland exists if these 
advantages have disappeared.”** Property is the soul of this 
holy trinity. Security and liberty are necessary in society. “But 
it is impossible for man to keep or make his existence happy if 
he cannot enjoy the advantages his exertions and his personality 
(!) have provided him with. Therefore the laws of Nature have 
granted every man a right which is called property”. Society 
cannot deprive a man of his property “because it is created to 


* Systeme de la Nature, 1, p. 106. 

__M. Jules Soury naively remarks about these words: “This idea of Baron 
d’Holbach’s bas in part hecome a fact.” (!) “Nevertheless, it is moral sta- 
tistics rather than physiology that seems bound to render the greatest ser- 
vices to the physics of morals” (Bréviaire de l'histoire du matérialisme, Paris, 
1881, p. 653). 

** Politique naturelle, 1, pp. 13-14, 38, 125. 

“The great and chief end, therefore, of men uniting into commonwealths, 
and putting themselves under government, is the preservation of their property, 
to which in the state of Nature there are many things wanting...” (John 
Locke, Two Treatises on Civil Government, [London, 1884, Book II], Ch. IX, 

Of the Ends of Political Society and Government”, p. 256). 
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assure that property”. Thus, property is the aim, and liberty and 
security are the means. Let us examine this sacred right in this 
light and in greater detail. 

Where does it spring from? It is based on the necessary rela- 
tion that arises between man and the product of his labour. 
Thus, a field becomes, in a certain way, a part of him who culti- 
vates it, because it is his will, his arms, his strength, his industry, 
in a word, “his inherent individual qualities, those belonging to his 
person”, that have made that field what it is. “That field, irrigated 
with his sweat, becomes, so to speak, identified with him; its 
yield belongs to him in just the same way as his limbs and his 
faculties do, for, without his labour, that produce would never 
have existed or, at least, would not have existed in the way it 
does,”* 

Thus Holbach saw bourgeois property in the form of the product 
of the proprietor's own labour. This, however, did not preclude 
his high regard for merchants and manufacturers, those “bene- 
factors, who, in enriching themselves, give occupations and life 
to all society”.** He seems to have had a correct, though not 
quite clear, understanding of the origins of the manufacturers’ 
wealth. “...While the labourer,” he says, “gains his livelihood by 
his labour, he is constantly increasing the wealth of those whogive 
him employment.” Now, is that wealth produced only by “inherent 
individual qualities, those belonging to his person” (“What a multitude 
of artisans of all kinds turn the wheels of manufactures!)?*** Of 
course, not! But what of that? Manufacturers and merchants are 
very useful people, so should not a grateful society award wealth 
and honours to those that serve it so well? The trouble lies, not 
in the indisputable fact that the “artisan” promotes the manu- 
facturer’s wealth but in “Gothic and barbarous prejudices” leading 
to the manufacturer and merchant being held in lower esteem 
than they deserve. “The peaceable tradesman seems a contempt- 
ible object to the stupid soldier, who does not see that this man, 
whom he looks down on, clothes him, feeds him, and keeps his 
army supplied.” (Sic!)**** 

Holbach has a different kind of language for feudal property. 
He regards such proprietors—“the Rich and the Grand”—as 
“useless and harmful members of Society” and attacks them 
indefatigably, for it is they who threaten “the fruits of the labours 
of others”, destroy the liberty of their fellow citizens, and insult 
their persons. “That is how property is incessantly violated.”***** 


* Politique naturelle, I, p. 39. 
** Morale universelle, 11, p. 249. 
*** ibid. 
*e** ibid, II, p. 240. 
sees Politique naturelle, I, p. 42. 
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We know that society has been created to preserve property, 
but the tacit social pact does and should refer to bourgeois pro- 
perty alone. In respect of feudal property, society has but a single 
duty—its complete and absolute abolition. Holbach stands for 
abolition of the nobility’s privileges, obligations to them, taxes, 
the corvée, feudal rights, and the like.* “If the Nobles, whose 
harmful rights the Sovereign would take away, should make 
reference to the sacred rights of property, the reply might be 
given that property is nothing but the right to possession with 
justice; whatever runs counter to the national weal can never 
be marked by justice; whatever is injurious to the property of 
the husbandman can never be regarded as a right, for it is nothing 
but usurpation, a violation of his rights, whose maintenance is 
of far greater benefit to the nation than the pretensions of a small] 
number of Seigneurs, who, not content with doing nothing, are 
opposed to works that are of the utmost importance both to 
themselves and to Society.”** 

The nobles “prefer to do nothing”; they perform no useful 
function in society, this condemning them in the eyes of our 
philosopher. There was a time when the nobles had to go to the 
wars at their own expense, and then enjoyed certain privileges 
on a fair basis of law. But on what legal foundation should they 
enjoy the same privileges in a society in which the army is main- 
tained by the sovereign, and the nobles are no longer under any 
obligation to serve?*** 

A time has now arrived when the proletariat is using the same 
yardstick for the capitalists’ rights as was used over a hundred 
years ago by representatives of the bourgeoisie in respect of the 
privileges of the nobility. 

It should not be thought that the antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie and the nobility was reflected in Holbach’s mind 
as one between landowners and urban proprietors of various 
kinds. Nothing of the kind! Holbach was in no way biased in 
favour of movable property. On the contrary, it was landed pro- 
perty that he considered as the real thing, property par excellence. 
“Ownership of land forms the genuine citizen,” he said. The condi- 
tion of agriculture is the indicator of a country's economic situa- 
tion in general. The “poor” are, first and foremost, “husbandmen”, 
defending them is tantamount to defending the country folk who 
are oppressed by the “Grand of this world”, i.e., the nobility. 
Holbach went so far as to say, together with the Physiocrats, '® 


.... ™ Of course, he makes no exceptions either for guild and other such 
Privileges”, or for the “wealth of the clergy”. 

** L'Ethocratie ou le Gouvernement fondé sur la morale, Amsterdam, 
1776, pp. 50-51. 

*** ibid., p. 52. 
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that, directly or indirectly, all taxes fall on the land, just like 
everything else, whether good or bad, that happens to the nation. 
“It is to defend the possession of land that warfare is designed; 
it is to keep the fruits of the land in circulation that trade is 
necessary; it is by assuring lands to their owners that jurispru- 
dence is useful.”* The land is the source of a nation’s entire 
wealth, and it is for that reason that it should be released as soon 
as possible from the feudal yoke, which is pressing down so heavi- 
ly on it. Another argument in favour of the bourgeoisie’s revolu- 
tionary trends! 

“Equality” could contain nothing tempting to a man like 
Holbach. On the contrary, he thought it an extremely obnoxious 
chimera. Not all people have the same kind of organisation. 
They have always been unequal in their physical, moral and 
intellectual forces. “A man who is feeble in body or mind has 
always heen forced to recognise the superiority of those who are 
stronger, more industrious, and more intelligent. One who is 
more industrious cultivates a larger Jot and makes it more fertile 
than can be done by another who has received a weaker body from 
Nature. Thus, inequality in property and in possessions has 
existed from the outset.”** 

To such arguments the l’abbé Mably could well object that they 
patently contradicted the point of departure of recent political 
philosophy, to wit, absolutely equal rights for all people, both 
strong and weak.*** The time was not yet ripe for “equality”, 
and Mably himself had to admit that “no human force could 
today altempt to re-establish equality without causing greater 
disorder than one would wish to avoid.”**** The objective logic 
of social evolution proved to be on the side of the bourgeois 
theorists. 

Holbach was a thorough-going and even pedantic theorist 
of the bourgeoisie. He fulminated against “the Pope and the 
Bishops, who have prescribed holidays and forced the people 
to become idle.” He was out to show that success in trade and 
industry was incompatible with the morals of a religion “whose 
founder anathematised the rich and denied them entry into the 
Kingdom of Heaven”. For his part, Holbach inveighed against 


* Politique naturelle, 1, p. 179. 
** ibid., p. 20. 

*** “If my physical or moral qualities give me no right over a man less 
endowed than I am with the gifts of Nature; if 1 cannot demand of him that 
he should not demand of me— then tell me, I ask you, on what grounds I can 
claim that our conditions are unequal.... 1t should be demonstrated to me 
by virtue of what title I can establish my superiority” (Doutes proposés aur 
philosophes économistes sur lUordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés politiques. 
a la Haye, 1768, p. 21). 

**** Politique naturelle, 1, p. 15. 
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“this innumerable multitude of priests, coenobites, friars and 
nuns, who have no other functions than raising their idle hands 
to heaven, and praying night and day to gain favours for society”. 
He rebelled against the Catholic fasts because “Powers that the 
Roman Catholics regard as heretical are almost the only ones 
to profit from the abstinence from meat; the English sell them 
cod, and the Dutch herrings.”* All this was only “natural”. But, 
when [Jolbach, like Voltaire and many others, missed no oppor- 
tunity of referring to the story of the two thousand swine that 
were drowned by devils with the consent of Jesus Christ; when 
he reproached the mythical founder of Christianity for his lack 
of respect for private property; when he spoke in the same tones 
against the apostles, who often picked ears of corn in fields that 
did not belong to them; when he became briefly reconciled to 
Christ for the sole reason that the “Son of Man” did not keep 
the Sabbath holy**—he was being pedantic and most ridiculous, 
revealing a total absence of any understanding of history. 

Holbach saw the bourgeoisie, whose spokesman and defender 
he was, as the most honest, diligent, noble and educated part 
of the nation. He would have been horrified by the bourgeoisie 
of today. “Avarice” (he is referring to “cupidity”) “is an ignoble, 
selfish and anti-social passion, and is therefore incompatible 
with genuine patriotism, love of the general weal, and even with 
true liberty. Everything is venal in a people infected with this 
filthy epidemic; the only thing wanted is to strike the right 
bargain.”*** This is highly reminiscent of Sallust but we could, 
at the same time, say that the scandals now following one another 
in rapid succession in France, Germany and Italy,?® and generally 
wherever the bourgeoisie has matured for its termination, were 
foreseen by our philosopher. “There is nothing crueller in the 
world than a trader excited by rapacity, as soon as he becomes 
the strongest, and when he is sure that his useful crimes will 
be applauded by his country”.**** Indeed, there is not! We know 
that far better than our worthy “philosophers” ever did! 

In most cases, Holbach regarded “wealth” from the view- 
point of the declamatory reciter, who says, “Riches corrupt morals”. 
He, who had attacked “religious morals” on behalf of wealth, 
then rose up against rapacity on behalf of “virtue”. “Only extreme 
vigilance”, he says, “can prevent or at least stave off the evils 


* Cf. Le Christianisme dévoilé ou Examen des principes et des effets de la 
Religion Chrétienne, 1757, pp. 176, 179, 196, 198, 199, 203. 

** “Perhaps He felt, just as we do, how useful the abolition of a large 
number of holidays would be to the people” (fistoire critique de Jésus Christ 
ou one raisonnée des Fvangiles, [without a date and place of publication], 
p. 157). 

*** T’Ethocratie, p. 124. 
***8* Politique naturelle, 11, p. 148. 
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that this passion entails."* While standing for the absolute 
freedom of circulation (“In a word, commerce demands the fullest 
liberty; the freer commerce is, the wider its spread. Government 
should do nothing for the merchant but abstain from interference 
in his action.”**), he tried to prove that politics should do everyth- 
ing possible to prevent any multiplication of its subjects’ 
needs (“these will end up in becoming insatiable unless prudence 
places limits to them’***). He called for State interference, and 
became a protectionist, almost a reactionary. “...We shall call 
useful that commerce which supplies the nations with the things 
necessary for their subsistence, their prime needs, and even for 
their comfort and their content; we shall call useless and dangerous 
that commerce which provides citizens only with things they 
stand in no real need of, and that are fit only to satisfy the imagin- 
ary needs of their vanity.” Holbach would have gone to any 
length to subdue that “vanity”, which, in his words, spreads 
even to the countryside, this by the agency of lackeys, and of 
luxury, which corrupts “morals” (mceurs) and leads to the ruin 
of the most flourishing nations****. The home market is the most 
natural one for a country’s industrial products, and industry 
should be assured that market. Holbach could not understand 
the “senseless fever to discover new fields of trade”, as a result 
of which “the globe is no longer vast enough for the frenzied 
merchant”, and nations are ready to cut each other’s throats 
for some strips of sand where their greed makes them see trea- 
sures,***** He could not find terms strong enough to admonish the 
“people of Albion”, who, he thought, “have set themselves the 
extravagant aim of encroaching upon the world’s trade and be- 
coming owners of the seas’.*) He was afraid of excessive ine- 
quality in the distribution of wealth, which he considerd a source 
of many evils in society. He came out in defence of small farms; 
he thought that British farms were too large, this often leading 
to the tenant farmers becoming “monopolisis”.**) The interests 
of the State are always linked with those of the greatest number; 
they demand that many citizens should be active, usefully oc- 
cupied, and enjoying circumstances that permit them to supply 
the needs of the country without detriment to themselves. There 
is no Fatherland for a man who possesses nothing....”***) 


* Politique naturelle p. 145. 
** ibid., p. 150. 
*** ibid.. p. 151. 
*#** I’Ethocratie, chap. VIII, Syst¢me social, I1I, p. 73. 
eeee* Politique naturelle, 11, p. 154. 
*) ibid., p. 155. 
**) L’Ethocratie, p. 122, Note. 
***) ibid., p. 147. 
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It will easily be seen that our philosopher could not have found 
to his liking the social condition of Britain, where the bourgeoisie 
had already carried out its “Glorious Revolution”. He spoke 
of that country with the greatest distaste. “It is not enough to 
be rich to be happy,” he said. “The ability is also needed to make 
use of riches in a way conducive to felicity. It is not enough 
to be free so as to be happy; freedom should not be abused ... it 
should not be made unjust use of.” In this sense the British left 
much to be desired. “A people without morals”, “a people unjust 
towards others”; “a people inflamed by a thirst for gold”, “a con- 
queror people”, “a people hostile to the freedom of others”, “a venal, 
vicious and corrupt nation”—that was how Holbach saw the 
British. It was against them that he addressed one of his capucin- 
ades on virtue: “Then, O Britons! Cultivate wisdom and reason; 
engage in perfecting your government and your laws.... Eschew 
luxury, which is fatal to morals and to liberty. Dread the effects 
of religious and political fanaticism,” etc., etc.* 

Incidentally, the British social scene often impelled him 
towards a mode of thinking greatly more far-going than what 
we have just quoted. He insisted, for instance, that the heavy 
taxation for the benefit of the poor had not, and could not have 
reduced the number of the British poor. “It is only too true,” 
he exclaimed, “that nations where the greatest riches are to be 
found contain a greater number of unfortunate people than happy 
ones. It is only too true that commerce enriches only a few citizens, 
while leaving the rest in poverty!”** 

All these thoughts might well seem muddled and contradic- 
tory, but—we shall again note this—it should not be forgotten 
that we are dealing with a theorist of the bourgeoisie, which 
was then a revolutionary class and therefore capable of harbour- 
ing noble feelings. It—or rather its finest representatives, people 
with hearts and minds, “thinkers”, as Holbach put it—dreamt 
of the rule of Reason, universal happiness, the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. Could they not but feel aversion for the inescapable 
consequences of their own social leanings? Could not that aver- 
sion only make them fall into a contradiction with themselves? 
Show a beautiful young girl an ugly, untidy and disease-bent 
old hag. She will be horrified, yet she will be in a hurry to live, 
i.e., grow old, i.e., horrify others, in their turn. An old but ever 
new occurrence! 

Anybody who wishes to gain a concrete idea of the psychology 
of the eighteenth-century French philosophers might do well 
to address himself to Russian writers of a period from the end 


* Cf. Syst2me social, t. 11, chap. VI. 
** L’Ethocratie, pp. 146-47. 
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of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas I down to our own days. 
He will see the same absence of any understanding of history, 
the same capucinades, and the same contradictions! True, there 
have also been socialists among the Russian writers of this period, 
such as Chernyshevsky, but there have also been many who have 
come out against the “bourgeoisie” only by some misunderstanding, 
since they have been incapable of appraising the significance 
of their own demands. Our “legal” writers very often want exactly 
what Holbach and his friends did, but they are naive enough 
to consider it socialism. The great Frenchmen were prepared to 
swear that this was philosophy. For our part, we are convinced 
that the rose has the same scent whatever name it goes by. 

While Holbach often held the economic views advanced by 
the Physiocrats, whom he was constantly lauding,* he did not 
share their predilection for “lawful despotism”. He was a zealous 
supporter of representative government. To him despotism was 
in no way a form of rule: “Despotism can be regarded only as an 
unequal struggle between one or several armed brigands, and 
a defenceless society.”**{ Our philosopher asked himself several 
“natural questions’, which would have found understanding in the 
French Constituent Assembly. These highly characteristic questions 
were as follows: 

“Should the whole yield to its part? Should the will of one 
man sway the will of all? Is there, in any society, a privileged 
being that can dispense with the duty of being useful? Is the 
Sovereign the only person free of the ties that bind all the others 
together? Can one man bind together all the rest, without himself 
being bound by them? Is the possession of a Sovereign Power, 
which is unjust in origin, maintained by force and tolerated only 
because of weakness, a title that can never be destroyed by justice, 
reason and force?” This is reminiscent of the well-known expres- 
sion: “We shall ourselves become conquerors.””’ The following 
passage reminds one of another scene of the Great Revolution: 
“The Supreme Power is nothing more than a war of one against 
all as soon as the Monarch transgresses the bounds prescribed 
to him by the will of the people.” What could be said in objection 
to this in a hall for ball games??' Almost all of Holbach’s writings 
were imbued with an inflexible hatred for despotism. It is pal- 
pable that what underlay everything he said on this matter was 
sad reality, not some kind of akstract theory. In just the same 
way, it is not abstract theory but rather the sad reality that 


* “Zealous and virtuous writers”, “honest citizens”; “nothing can be 
added to the useful views dictated to them by their concern for the public 
weal” (L’Ethocratie, pp. 144-45). 

** Politique naturelle, p. 44. 
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made him appeal to liberty—that “daughter of justice and law”, 
“the object of love for all noble hearts”. He often seemed to 
sense the approach of the political storm. “The citizen,” he 
wrote, “cannot, without shirking his duty, refuse to side with 
his country against the tyrant who oppresses it.” Who can 
tell? Perhaps, before being committed to paper, these words 
were uttered and taken up at some philosophy discussion at 
Holbach’s home where, according to Morellet, things were 
said for which the house would have been struck by lightning 
at least a hundred times if such flashes could have followed from 
such causes. Diderot was probably in agreement with Holbach, 
and went even further. Grimm perhaps applauded in approval.... 
Poor man! He was to change his views when the storm burst, not 
in a richly appointed salon but on a vast historical arena. 
Indeed, would Holbach’s behaviour have been any better 
after August 10?2? Would he have repeated at a Jacobin assembly 
“is not a tyrant the most odious creature that crime could beget?”* 
Frankly speaking, we have no information on this score, but it is 
more than probable that he would have had no truck with the 
“rabid” Republicans and would have regarded them also as tyrants 
and foes to the Fatherland, fanatics and political frauds. 
Holbach had a respect for liberty, but he was afraid of “dis- 
turbances”, and was convinced that, “in politics just as in medicine, 
drastic remedies were always dangerous’. He would have willingly 
had dealings with a monarch, if only the latter were in the least 
“virtuous”. Though he said that such sovereigns were very rare 
meteors, he was constantly dreaming of a “sage on the throne”. 
There was a moment, during the ministry of Turgot, when he 
thought that his dream had come true. He dedicated his book 
L’ Ethocratie to Louis XVJ, “just, humane, and beneficent Mon- 
arch; friend of truth, virtue, and simplicity; enemy of flattery, 
vice, pomp, and tyranny; restorer of order and morals; father of 
his people”, and so on and so forth. He may have consequently 
changed his opinion of Louis XVI, but his fear of the “disorderly” 
popular movement remained with him. To Holbach, the people 
consisted of the “poor”, but “poverty, which so often becomes the 
plaything of the passions and caprices of power, blights the heart 
of man or rouses it to fury”. As long as the “poor man” puts up 
with his condition, “the activity of his soul is completely broken; 
he despises himself, for he sees himself as the object of general 
contempt and an outcast”.** But it is worse if he rebels. “A cursory 


* ibid., I, p. 144. We shall be constantly quoting from this book in 
Setting forth Iolbach’s political views. Other sources will be referred to 
whenever necessary. 

_ ** L’Ethocratie, pp. 119-20. “A people, obliged to work for its sub- 
sistence, is usually incapable of reflection” (Systeme de la Nature, Il, p. 248). 
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glance at the history of ancient as well as modern democracies 
will show that frenzy and turbulence usually give counsel to 
the People.”* “Wherever the People are in possession of power, 
the State carries within itself the principle of its own destruc- 
tion.”** If Holbach had had to choose between an absolute 
monarchy and democracy, he would have given the preference to 
absolutism. Montesquieu was badly mistaken in calling virtue the 
motive force in the republican form of the State. The republic 
has another idol: equality, “that equality which is to be met only 
in novels and is, in essence, nothing but envy”. The tyranny of 
democracy is “the cruellest and the least reasonable” of all tyrannies. 
In the class struggle in ancient Athens, Holbach saw only “mob 
violence”. The first English revolution aroused in him only horror 
of the “religious fanaticism” of the people. “The people, without 
any doubt, has not been made to command; it would be incapable 
of that; too far-going liberty would soon degenerate in it into 
license...." It has been created to be “active”; “idleness would 
pervert it and make it insolent.”*** The people should be kept 
in check and protected from its own foolishness. 

A constitutional monarchy that gives complete freedom of 
action to an educated and “virtuous” bourgeoisie—that was our 
philosopher’s political ideal. A citizen-king (Holbach often 
makes use of the expression), who has been elected by his fellow- 
citizens to be the organ and executive of the will of “all”, and 
a class of proprietors as the interpreter of that “will”’—that was 
what Madame “Nature” calls for through the agency of Holbach. 
Lange is greatly in error in ascribing a “radical” doctrine**** to 
him in politics. Radicalism was something psychologically impos- 
sible in eighteenth-century philosophers. We already know what 
idea they had of the people (and they could have had no other 
idea, since the French people, like matter with the metaphysicists, 
was then still a dead and inert mass); consequently, there re- 
mained only a philosophising and liberal bourgeoisie. In the first 
place, however, a consistent and thorough-going radicalism is 
a doctrine unsuited to the bourgeoisie as a class, even at the 
most revolutionary moments of its historical life (the French 
revolution proved that very well). Could an aggregate of “all 
thinking people’ have been very numerous? Could they have 
been regarded as a political force capable of shaking society 
from top to bottom? The philosophers were well aware that this 


* Politique naturelle, II, p. 238. 
** ibid., P. iar 
e** ibid., . 185; Syst@me social, 111, p. 85. 
eee |:6., p. ‘deb. Incidentally, Lange was totes only to Systéme de la 
Nature. He evidently had no knowledge of Politique naturelle, L’ Ethocratie, 
Syst@me social, or Morale universelle. 
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was not the case, which was why they were constantly returning 
to their dream of a “sage on the throne”, who would set about 
realising their aspirations. Here is an instructive and characteris- 
tic fact! When Turgot became minister, the “radical” Holbach, 
that bitter enemy of despots and tyrants, wrote that absolutism 
was very useful if it began doing away with abuses, abolishing 
injustice, correcting vices, and the like. In his view, “Despotism 
would be the best of governments if one could be assured that it 
always be exercised by Tituses, Trajans, or Antoninuses’, but he 
could not forget that “it is usually wielded by those that are 
incapable of using it with wisdom”; at the same time, he thought 
that the French throne was going to a Titus, and he wanted nothing 
better. * 

A social platform is needed if society is to be reformed. Where 
that does not exist, the “radicalism” of the dissatisfied with the 
existing authority is far from persistent. We saw that in Russia 
at the accession of Alexander II to the throne. When he took 
up the problem of abolishing the serf-owning system, our 
“radicals”, such as Herzen and Bakunin, declared themselves 
“conquered” by the emperor’s wisdom and toasted the Russian 
Titus. Even Chernyshevsky was prepared to admit that despotism 
was the best form of rule when it “does away with abuses, abol- 
ishes injustice, and the like.” 

Belinsky, the most brilliant and boldest spokesman for the 
“Westernisers’* in Russian literature during the reign of Nichol- 
as I, once said, eighteen months before his death, i.e., when he 
was more of a radical than ever before, that all and any progress 
came from above in Russia. Nicholas I could resemble anyone in 
the world but “Titus” or “Trajan”. But what else was there for 
Belinsky to think? What else was there to pin his hopes on? 
From the Westerniser’s point of view, the Russian people were 
an inert and dead mass, worth nothing without guidance by 
a demiurge. When, several decades later, a revolutionary move- 
ment began among the student youth, our “intelligentsia”, they 
escaped from the quandary by breaking with the “West”, asserting 
that the Russians were more mature for revolution and “social- 
ism” than any other people. Thus, the admirers of Belinsky 
and Chernyshevsky had now become, in essence, contumacious 
Slavophiles.24 

“Many Sovereigns often rule so harshly only because they 
do not know the truth; they dislike the truth because they do not 
know its invaluable advantages”, said Holbach. A wise ruler 

will never guard his own boundless authority; he will sacrifice 
Part of it so as to have better use of that which will remain with 
———____ 

* L’Ethocratie, p. 6. 
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him”. The same idea was repeated several years ago by Madame 
Tsebrikova in her celebrated letter to Alexander III. That lady 
laid no claim to radicalism.* 

When, early in 1890, the German emperor issued his edicts 
on the labour question,”® the Russian liberal and “radical” press 
was convinced that Germany was ruled by a wise monarch. 

A “sage on the throne” was the deus ex machina” of eighteenth- 
century French philosophy, for he could at once solve all the 
theoretical difficulties and all the contradictions springing from 
the metaphysical standpoint from which the “philosophers” 
viewed all social phenomena. How did the French Enlightener see 
the course of history? He saw it as an endless succession of events, 
most of them sad, without any inner nexus, and subordinate to 
no pattern. “You will sometimes see happy times,” Condillac 
instructed his pupil, “when knowledge, laws and morals have 
made States prosperous; but you will more often see unhappy 
times, when ignorance, prejudices, errors and vice have prepared 
calamities for peoples, and have ruined the most flourishing 
empires.”** Why has that been so? Because “enlightenment” has 
been lacking. “Born in the bosom of barbarism, the arts and 
sciences have successively enlightened a small number of privi- 
leged nations. This is a luminary which conceals itself from some 
in the measure that it reveals itself to others, and it always 
lights up only a limited area.”"*** Voltaire expressed the same 
ideas more tersely and forcibly in his Essai sur les mceurs. “Reason,” 
he wrote, “is only beginning to arise.” Thus, the past could witness 
only unreason and folly, and unreason and folly ohey no Jaws, 
and are, in general, unworthy of study; it is sufficient to establish 
their existence. “Their antiquities,” Voltaire wrote of the barbar- 
ians of Asia, “merit an historical description no more than the 
wolves and the tigers of their countries do.”**** Yet Voltaire was one 
of the finest students of history, which he gave much time to. He 
vigorously called in question the opinion held by his “divine 
Emilie”, who was never able to go through any serious book on 
the history of modern peoples.* **** Very few people knew history 
as Voltaire did. 

“Man”, said Holbach, “begins by eating acorns and contest- 
ing with the beasts for his food; he ends by measuring the heavens. 
Having tilled the soil and sown it, he invents geometry. To protect 


* Mme. Tsebrikova asked the emperor what history would have to say 
of him if he continued to rule in the same way as hefore. “What business is 
that of yours?” was what the tsar wrote in the margin of this woman's letter. 

** Cours d'études pour l’instruction du prince de Parme, Genéve, 1779, 
IV, pp. 1-2. 
*** ibid., p. 2. 
*ee*% Essai sur les mours, ch. 53. 
***** See the Preface to Essai sur les meeurs. 
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himself from the cold, he first covers himself with the skins of 
animals he has overcome, but at the end of several centuries you 
see him adding gold to silk. A cave or a tree-trunk was his first 
dwelling, but he ends up by becoming an architect and building 
palaces."* In our times, we can, without making mention 
here of Marz and Engels, refer to Morgan, who has taken as his 
point of departure the development of mankind’s productive 
forces, this enabling him to successfully penetrate into the secret 
of its historical advance. Holbach never even realised that he had 
set forth the fundamental facts of human history. He had done 
so only to show the victories scored by “Reason” and to prove, 
against Rousseau, that civilised life was preferable to the savage 
state. “When it fell into error, mankind became unfortunate” — 
this is Holbach’s philosophy of history in a nutshell.** If he 
had had to go into detail, he would have added that the civilisa- 
tion of antiquity had fallen owing to “luxury”, that feudalism 
had sprung from “rapine, disturbances and wars”, that “Charles I 
had to be beheaded because of the religious dissensions and his 
lack of tolerance”, and that Jesus was an imposter, etc.; he would 
have been greatly surprised to learn that he saw only the “outside 
of phenomena”. 

The “philosophers” saw in history nothing but the conscious 
activities of people (more or less “wise”, but very often much 
the opposite, as we have already seen); however, to discern in 
history nothing but the conscious activities of people means greatly 
limiting one’s horizon and being surprisingly superficial. In each 
great historical movement we see, standing at the head of their 
contemporaries, men who give expression to their trends and 
formulate their aspirations. In just the same way, there may 
appear others who ride the crest of political reaction, struggle 
against innovative trends, and disapprove of the innovators’ 
Strivings. If history is made up of nothing but humanity’s con- 
scious activities, then it is only “great men” that are, of necessity, 
the cause of the historical movement. Jt will then follow that 
religion, morals and manners, customs and the entire nature of 
a people are the creation of one or several great men, who have 
acted with definite aims in view. Let us see what Holbach has 
to say of the Jewish people. 

Moses led the Israelites into the wilderness, he “accustomed 
them to the blindest obedience; he taught them the will of Heaven, 
the marvellous fable about their forefathers, and bizarre ceremo- 
nies with which the Almighty linked His favours; above all, he 
inspired in them a most venomous hatred for the gods of other 

* Systeme social, I, p. 191. 
Bes Systeme de la Nature, I, p. 32. See also the Introduction to Systme 
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nations, and the most elaborate cruelty against their wor- 
shippers. By dint of carnage and harshness, he turned them into 
compliant slaves to his will, ready to back his passions and to 
sacrifice themselves to satisfy his ambitious designs. In a word, 
he turned the Hebrews into monsters of frenzy and ferocity. 
After having thus instilled in them this spirit of destruction, he 
showed them their neighbours’ lands and possessions, which God 
Himself had allotted to them.”* 

From this point of view, the history of the Jewish people is 
nothing out of the ordinary. All peoples have had their Moses, 
although such Moseses have never been as cruel as the Jewish 
one, since, according to Holbach as well as Voltaire, history 
never knew so evil a people as the people of Israel. “It was usually 
from the midst of civilised nations that there emerged personages 
who brought social habits, agriculture, the arts, laws, gods, 
creeds and religious opinions to families or hordes that were 
still scattered and not yet united in national bodies. They tem- 
pered their morals, gathered them together, and taught them to 
turn their forces to account and help one another to satisfy their 
wants with greater ease. Having thus made their existence more 
happy, they won their love and veneration, acquired the right 
to prescribe opinions” (1) “and made them adopt those which they 
had themselves invented or borrowed from the civilised countries 
they had come from. History shows us that the most famous law- 
givers were men who, enriched with useful knowledge to be found 
in the midst of refined nations, brought to ignorant and helpless 
savages arts that the latter had not yet known. Such were the 
Bacchuses, the Orpheuses, the Triptolemuses,” etc.** 

Did all the civilised peoples of today pass through the state 
of savagery in the beginning of their development? This question 
which can so easily be answered today, disturbed our philosopher 
not a little. He had no firmly established opinion on the origin 
of the human race; how, then, could he have given a description 
of its primitive social condition? It is highly probable that all 
civilised peoples began from savagery. But how is that condition 
of savagery itself to be described? At this point there appears 
a new deus ex machina—the frightful upheavals that took place 
on four globe. It may be that such upheavals more than once 
destroyed the greater part of mankind. Those that did not perish 
were unable to pass on to following generations the knowledge 
and the arts that had existed prior to such catastrophes. It is 
thus possible that people were again thrown into backwardness 
on many an occasion after they had reached a certain level of 


* Le Christiantsme dévoilé, p. 35. 
© Systéme de la Nature, II, pp. 24-25. 
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civilisation. “It was perhaps these periodical renewals of mankind 
that brought about the profound ignorance in which we see it 
plunged in matters of the greatest moment to it. That may be 
the true source of the imperfections of our knowledge and of the 
shortcomings in political and religious institutions.”* We have 
already seen that it was not given to men to know what came 
first—the egg or the animal. We know now that it was not given 
to Holbach to know whether civilisation preceded the savage 
state, or vice versa. 

Holbach was satisfied with the knowledge that “mankind has 
become unfortunate in consequence of error”, from which it had 
to be delivered. He grudged neither time nor money to accomplish 
this noble task, dedicating all his life to a struggle against 
“prejudices”, of which religion was the most tenacious and perni- 
cious. Our philosopher waged an incessant struggle against it. 
In his struggle against “l’infame”, Voltaire spared the “Supreme 
Being”, and merely tried to call Him to reason. In matters of 
religion, he was a constitutionalist. What he wanted was to 
weaken God’s omnipotence through the eternal laws of Nature 
as interpreted by the “philosophers”. However, in heavenly 
matters, the French materialists were out-and-out republicans: 
they guillotined God long before the good Dr. Guillotin. They 
hated Him as though He were their personal enemy: this wilful, 
vengeful and cruel despot aroused their noble ire as men and 
citizens. “It is impossible to love a Being, the idea of whom can 
arouse nothing but fear,” Holbach exclaimed. “...How can one 
look without fear, in the face of a God whom one considers bar- 
barous enough to damn us? No man on Earth can have the least 
spark of love for a God who holds in readiness punishment 
infinite in duration and severity for ninety-nine-hundredths 
of his children.... Then, draw your conclusions, O theologians, 
that, according to your own principles, your God is infinitely 
more malicious than the most malicious of men.”** 

Holbach’s English materialist contemporaries were far better 
disposed towards the God of the ancient Jews, for whom they 
harboured only a “feeling of love” and “deference”. The social condi- 
tions they lived in were quite different. Two bodies that are made 
up of one and the same elements, only in different proportions, 
do not possess one and the same chemical properties. Moreover: 
yellow phosphorus differs considerably from the red variety. 

hat does not surprise any of the chemists, who say that it depends 
on the molecular structure of one and the same elements. However, 
Surprise is constantly expressed at one and the same ideas not 


en 


* ibid., pp. 25-26. 
** Le bon sens puisé dans la nature, I, pp. 89-93. 
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having the same colouring and leading up to dissimilar practical 
conclusions in different countries which are, on the whole, fairly 
Similar in social structure. The movement of ideas is only a re- 
flection of social movement: the various roads that ideas follow 
and their constantly changing hues correspond precisely to the 
various groupings of forces in the social movement. The forms 
of thinking always depend on the forms of being.* 

“That the general interests of virtue will be effectually secured 
by the belief of a sufficient recompense in a future life, for all 
that has been well or ill done in this, will hardly be denied,” 
said the English materialist Priestley.** The French deist Voltaire 
held the same opinion. The Patriarch of Ferney wrote a good 
deal of rubbish on this subject. As for the French materialist 
Holbach, he reasoned as follows: 

“Almost all men believe in a God Who punishes and rewards; 
yet we find, in all lands, that the wicked are far greater in number 
than the good. If we would trace the real cause of such widespread 
corruption, we shall discover it in the religious ideas themselves, 
and not in the imaginary sources that the different religions of 
the world have invented so as to explain human depravation. 
Men are corrupt because they are almost everywhere ill-governed; 
they are vilely governed because religion has deified Sovereigns; 
the latter, assured of impunity and themselves perverted, have 
of necessity made their peoples miserable and wicked. Subdued 
to irrational masters, the peoples have never been guided by 
reason. Blinded by priestly imposters, their reason became useless 
to them....”*** 

Thus religion is seen as the main driving force in history. 
What we have before us is Bossuet in reverse! The author of 
Discours sur l'histoire universelle was convinced that religion 
arranged all things in the best of fashions while Holbach thought 
that it brought all things down to the worst of conditions. This 
difference was the only step forward made by the philosophy 
of history in the course of an entire century. The practical con- 
sequences of this step were tremendous, but it did not in the 
least help in an understanding of the historical facts. The “philos- 
ophers” were unable to escape from a vicious circle: on the one 
hand, man is a product of his social environment: “It is in educa- 


* One and the same idea expressed by two men who are pursuing differ- 
ent practical ends often has two quite different meanings. Genuine religion 
in any country is, according to Holbach, the religion of the hangman. In 
essence, Hobbes says the same thing. How different is the meaning of these 
thoughts in the philosophies of these two men! 

** A Free Discussion of the Doctrine of Materialism and Philosophical 
Necessity, in a Correspondence Between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, London, 
1778, Introduction, pp. VIII-IX. 

*** Systeme de la Nature, I, p. 219. 
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tion that we must seek the main source of men's vices and virtues, 
the errors and the truths that their heads are filled with, the 
praiseworthy or blamable habits they contract, and the qualities 
and talents they acquire....”* On the other hand, all the derange- 
ments of society spring from an “ignorance of the most obvious 
principles of politics”. The social environment is created by “public 
opinion”, i.e., by man. This fundamental contradiction appears 
time and again, in various forms, in the writings of Holbach, as 
it does, incidentally, in those of all the other “philosophers”. 

1. Man is a product of the social environment. Hence it follows 
with all logic that it is not public opinion that governs the world. 
“Men are merely what they are made by their organisation, as 
modified by habits, education, the example of others, government, 
and circumstances, whether lasting or momentary. Their reli- 
gious ideas and their imaginary systems are forced to yield or to 
accommodate themselves to their temperament, their propensi- 
ties, and their interests.”"** “...if one vouchsafes to examine 
things coolly, one will find that the name of God has always and 
only served on Earth as a pretext for human passions.”*** 
“Objects about us, fleeting interests, ingrained habits and public 
opinion have a far greater impact than imaginary beings or 
speculation, which itself depends on that organisation.”**** The force 
of “speculation” and of “imaginary beings” is the more negligible 
because one could scarcely find two men out of a hundred thousand 
who would ask themselves what is to be understood by the word 
“God”, and because people are induced to action, not by the 
general considerations of reason but by passions, as was already 
noted by Bayle and, before him, by Seneca.***** 

2. Man is a product of the social environment. As for the gods, 
man has created them in his own image. “When he worships 
God, it is himself that man worships.”*) (Cf. Feuerbach.) 
Is it not obvious that a wilful God, susceptible to praise and 
eager for constant asseverations of devotion from his subjects, 
has been created in the image of earthly sovereigns?**) 

3. Man is a product of the social environment. “If we give but 
a little thought to what passes before our eyes, we shall discern 
the imprint of administration” (i.e., of “government”; we shall 
now see why and how, to the “philosophers”, the influence of the 
social environment was nothing but that of government) “on the 
* Systeme social, I, p. 15. 
** Systeme de la Nature, II, p. 298. 
*** ibid., p. 294. 
***s ibid., p. 292. 
**se ibid., pp. 248 and 295. 


*) Le bon sens, 1, p. 57. 
**) Le Christianisme dévoilé, p. 176. 
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character, opinions, laws, customs, education and morals of 
peoples.”* “It is therefore the vices of Society that make its 
members bad.... Man becomes a wolf to his fellows.”** 

The other side of the antinomy: 

4. The social environment is engendered by “public opinion”, 
i.e., by men. Hence it follows quite logically that public opinion 
governs the world, and that mankind has become unfortunate in 
consequence of error (see above). 

“If we consult experience, we shall see that it is in religious 
illusions and opinions that we should seek for the real source of 
the host of evils that we everywhere see overwhelming mankind. 
Ignorance of natural causes has led it to create its Gods; deception 
has made the latter terrible; a baneful concept of them has pursued 
man without making him any better, made him tremble uselessly, 
filled his mind with chimeras, opposing the progress of reason, 
and hindering the search for happiness. These fears have made him 
the slave of those who deceived him under the pretext of caring 
for his good; he did evil when he was told that his Gods called for 
crimes; he lived in adversity because he was made to hear that 
his Gods had condemned him to misery; he never dared to resist 
his Gods or to cast off his fetters, because it was drummed into 
him that stupidity, the renunciation of reason, spiritual torpor 
and abasement of the soul were the best means of winning eternal 
bliss.”*** 

2. The social environment is engendered by public opinion, 
i.e., by men. “Nothing less than a Heaven-hallowed frenzy was 
needed to make beings that loved freedom and were constantly 
seeking for happiness believe that the depositaries of Public 
Authority had received from the Gods the right to enslave them 
and make them miserable. Religions were necessary to endow the 
Divinity with the traits of a Tyrant so as to make men believe that 
unjust Tyrants were the earthly representatives of that Divinity.”**** 


* Systeme social, III, p. 5. Grimm went even further in this direction. 
“The impact of the most bold opinions is usually equal to naught,” he wrote. 
“Not a single book, however inspired, is capable of corrupting morals, in 
the same way as, unfortunately, it does not depend on any philosopher ... to 
perfect morals. Only government and legislation have that power, and it 
is after action by them that public morality finds its correct level of goodness 
or curruption; books have nothing to do with the matter” (Correspondance 
littéraire, janvier, 1772). 

** Politique naturelle, 1, pp. 11-42. 

*** Systeme de la Nature, 1, pp. 290-91. Here is how Suard defined public 
opinion: “By public opinion I mean the result of the truths and errors wide- 
spread in a nation, a result that determines its judgements on dignity or 
contempt, love or hate, a result that makes up its inclinations and habits, 
its shortcomings and merits—in a word, its morals and manners. It should 
be said that it is this public opinion that governs the world” (l.c., p. 400). 

**** Politique naturelle, II, p. 411. 
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3. The social environment is engendered by public opinion, i.e., 
by men. “Why do we see Nations that were once noble by nature 
crushed by the shameful yoke of an oppressive Despotism? It is 
because public opinion has changed... because superstition, that 
accomplice of Tyranny, has succeeded in degrading souls and 
making them cowardly, fearful and unfeeling.... Why do we see 
Nations intoxicated with the commercial urge and a passion for 
riches?... It is because public opinion has persuaded them that 
money alone brings true happiness, though it is nothing but 
a deceptive substitute and contributes nothing to the public 
weal”, etc., etc.* “The nations have never known of the true 
foundations of authority; they have not dared demand happiness 
of their kings, who are charged with providing them with it; 
they have thought their sovereigns, wearing the guise of Gods, 
are entitled by birth to command the rest of mortals.... As a con- 
sequence of such views, politics has degenerated into the deadly 
art of sacrificing the happiness of all to the whims of one man or 
of several privileged evildoers.”** 

It is not given to man to know whether the egg came before 
the animal, or vice versa; it was not given to the eighteenth-century 
materialists to know whether it is “public opinion” that creates 
the social environment, or vice versa. Indeed, nothing is harder 
for one who cannot abandon the metaphysical point of view than 
to reply to this question. 

If, as Locke showed, inherited ideas do not exist; if man is 
nothing but “sensation”, as the eighteenth-century materialists 
claimed; if our mental representations, i.e., “the images, the 
impressions received by our senses” arise thanks to our sensa- 
tions; if “man is no more free in his thinking than he is in his 
actions”, then it is very strange to seek in “public opinion” the 
secret of any action by man. Our mental representations are what 
they are made by the impressions we perceive. However, it is 
not Nature alone—in the proper sense of the term—that engenders 
those impressions in us. From birth, man comes under the power 
of the social environment, which moulds his brain, the latter being 
“soft wax adapted to receive all the impressions made on it.*** 
Consequently, he who would understand the history of “public 
opinion” must try to realise clearly what is meant by the history 
of the social environment, by the development of society. Such 
was the inescapable conclusion finally arrived at by sensualist 
materialism. Condillac’s celebrated statue could calm down only 
when it had been able to attribute the shifts in its “opinions” to 
changes in its social relations, the relations with “its like”.?” 


* Syst?me social, III, pp. 9-10. 
** Systeme de la Nature, I, p. 294. 
*** Le bon sens, I, p. 32. 
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So it was history that had to be appealed to. However, the 
“philosophers”, who saw in history only mankind's conscious 
activities, could discern nothing in it but human “opinions”. 
Consequently, they were bound to come up against the antinomy: 
opinions are consequences of the social environment; opinions 
are the causes of the various properties of that environment. That 
antinomy was bound more to confuse the “philosophers’” ideas 
because they held, as did all the metaphysicians, that effect 
and cause—at least in respect of social life—were immutable, 
immobile, and, so to say, petrified notions. It was only in the 
capacity of a metaphysician that Grimm could say that the in- 
fluence of opinions is equal to naught. 

The interaction between the various aspects of social life— 
such was the highest and “most philosophical” viewpoint that the 
“philosophers” could achieve. It was Montesquieu's point of 
view. However, interaction, that closest truth of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, as Hegel called it, explains nothing in the 
process of historical movements. “If one does not go beyond a con- 
sideration of content only from the viewpoint of interaction. 
then that is, in fact, a mode of consideration that contains abso- 
lutely no notion; we are then dealing with a dry fact, and the 
demand for mediation, which is the main motive for the appli- 
cation of the relation of causality, again remains unmet.”* 

However, things even more unpleasant than this may occur. 

Man is a product of the social environment. The nature of the 
social environment is determined by the actions of “government”. 
The actions of government and legislative activities pertain 
already to the field of the conscious activities of men. Such activi- 
ties, in their turn, hinge on the “opinions” of those who acl. 
One term of the antinomy (the thesis) has imperceptibly changed: 
it has become fully identical with its old opponent—the anti- 
thesis. It will seem that the difficulty has vanished, and the 
“philosopher” is continuing on the road of his “investigations” 
with an easy conscience. No sooner reached, the viewpoint of 
interaction has been rejected. 

But that is not all. This seeming resolution of the antinomy 
is nothing but a complete break with materialism. The human 
brain, that “soft wax” shaped by the impressions produced by 
man’s social environment, ultimately turns into the demiurge 
of the environment to which it owes its impressions. Incapable 
of any further advance, sensualist materialism retraces its steps 
along the selfsame road. 

In the second place, the author of Systeme de la Nature would 


* Encyklopddie, erster Theil, herausgegeben von Leopold von Henning, 
§§ 155-56 und Zusatz. 
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assure us that the influence of government on character, opinions, 
laws, Customs, etc., is easily discernible. Consequently, govern- 
ment exerts an influence on laws. This seems very simple and 
perfectly obvious, but it means only that any people’s civil law 
originates in its public law. One law hinges on another; “laws” 
on other “laws”. The antinomy vanishes, but only because one of 
its terms, viz.. that which was to have formulated the ultimate 
conclusion to be drawn by materialist sensualism, has proved in 
fact to be merely trivial tautology. 

To end with all these difficul.ies, the following should have 
been done: 

4. The metaphysical point of view should have been discarded, 
which precluded any idea of evolution and helplessly muddled 
the “philosophers” logical concepts. Only then would it have 
been given “to know whether the egg preceded the animal, or the 
animal the egg, both in the natural and the historical sciences”. 

2. The essential conviction had to be arrived at that the 
“man’s nature”, which the eighteenth-century materialists operat- 
ed with, provided no explanation at all of mankind’s historical 
development. It was necessary to reach a stage above the viewpoint 
of natural science, i.e., the viewpoint of social science. It had 
to be realised that the social environment has its own laws of 
development, which are not dependent on man considered as 
a “sentient, thinking and rational creature”, and, in their turn, 
exert a decisive influence on his senses, mental images and 
thoughts. 

That task, as we shall see, was accomplished by nineteenth- 
century dialectical materialism. However, before speaking of its 
outstanding discoveries, we would like to review the views of a 
man whose example and dauntless logic did so much to reveal 
the insufficiency and paucity of metaphysical materialism. That 
man was Helvetius. 


II 
HELVETIUS 


“Helvetius, that elegant farmer-general and man of probity, 
disinterestedness and charity, whom Voltaire, in his flattering 
historical reminiscences, nicknamed Atticus, took it into his 
head to write a book; to bring that about, he collected, at gather- 
ings of philosophers, invited by him to his table, their theories, 
views, and paradoxes; skilled in provoking interesting discus- 
sions, he brought into play now the sparkling wit of Diderot, 
now the sagacity of Suard or the witty and pungent mind of the 
Abbé Galiani; then he set forth, in a corpus of learning, all the 
various opinions he had so faithfully recorded. The outcome of 
these conversa:ions, as heard, analysed and summed up, was the 
book De l’Esprit, that is to say, materialism in metaphysics, 
personal interest in morals.”* 

The reader now knows how Helvetius’s main work came into 
being. In this particular instance, we can give the’greater credence 
to Demogeot for this tattler merely having repeated a piece of 
fiction which has, for over a century, been passed on from one 
old literary gossip to another. Demogeot was a well-disposed 
gossip: he did not say anything bad of Helvetius; he left the 
surmising to the reader. There have been other and less well- 
disposed and more outspoken gossips. From them the reader 
learns that, in his investigations, our philosopher was motivated 
by an excessive vanity. It is to that vanity that we owe Helvetius’s 
“sophisms”; it prevented him from creating something firm and 
fundamental. The gossips are always marked by an extraordinary 
perspicacity. It befits them greatly and invariably to engage in 
writing the history of literature and politics; in their exposition 
everything is plain and clear: you read them with great enjoyment, 
with little effort, and with tremendous benefit. You prefer them 


: * J, Demogeot, Histoire de la littérature francaise depuis ses orlgines jus- 
qu'd nos jours, 22° edition, Paris, 1886, pp., 493-94. The book forms part of 
Histoire universelle which was published by a group of professors under the 
editorship of V. Duruy. 
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to that brand of writers who, like the good old Hegel, would delve 
deeper into history than these gossips do. Such writers are fairly 
dull folk, but ... audiatur et altera pars. 

When he spoke of the part played by great men in history, 
Hegel fulminated against “the petty study of man which, instead 
of taking as the object of research the general and essential features 
of human nature, occupies itself mainly with the particular and 
the fortuitous, with individual motivations, passions, and so on.” 
In his opinion, “great men wanted that which they did, and did 
that which they wanted’. The same, of course, “only in other words”, 
can be said of all those who have worked with greater or lesser 
success for the benefit of mankind, this in accordance with their 
understanding of some particular field. It might also be said 
that “the viewpoint of envy” that Hegel held in such contempt in 
no way helps us understand and appraise the various periods of 
history. It might be said ... but then, so much might be said. 
but will that be listened to? The gossips get a far better hearing. 
For instance, when they assert that Helvetius was a dangerous 
sophist, and a vain and shallow man, they remain highly pleased 
with themselves, their wit and their integrity, and pronounce 
judgement. 

Helvetius comes in for especially scurvy treatment at the 
hands of the German historians. In France, his character still 
gets its due at times,* but inappropriate lenity towards this 
“dangerous” man is eschewed in Germany. In that country, Helve- 
tius has been reviled even more than La Mettrie has. Though the 
latter was quite “dangerous”, His Majesty Frederick the Great 
of blessed memory was pleased to pronounce some gracious words 
about him after his death. Voluntas regis suprema lex, German 
scholars are aware of that more than anybody else, and that 
because they are scholars. 

What a surprising fact! Though Helvetius’s theories alarmed 
even the “philosophers”, his opponents including men of Diderot’s 
calibre, he was attacked in France much more after the Revolu- 
tion than before it. Laharpe acknowledged that his refutation of 
this man's “sophisms” in 1788 produced a far weaker impression 
than it did nine years later, in 1797. Only then was it realised, 
Laharpe said, that materialist philosophy was an “armed doctrine”, 
8 revolutionary doctrine. In 1797, the bourgeoisie no longer stood 
in need of such theories, which would be a constant threat to 
its gains; materialism had to be done with, and done with it was, 
the question never arising whether the proofs provided by syco- 


ee 
* “How illusions born of the spirit of system should be mistrusted! Hel- 
My eae had virtues, but his book is the destruction of all virtue” (La Harpe, 
tutation du livre “De I'Esprit”, prononcée au Lycée républicain, dans les 
ances des 26 et 29 mars et des 3 et 5 avril, Paris, l'an V [1797], p. 87). 
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phants like I.aharpe were really as valid as they had been depicted. 
New times produce new aspirations, the latter producing new 
philosophies.* 

As for the gossips, they had good reason to complain of Helve- 
tius. Only on rare occasions could they understand him, and not 
merely because his thoughts were beyond the range of their 
comprehension. Helvetius had an original manner of expressing 
his theories, one capable of putting the gossips out of countenance. 
Hie respected less than any other writer of his time that which 
Nordau called a conventional lie. A man of the world and a keen 
observer, he had an excellent knowledge of eighteenthcentury 
French “Society”; a pungent and satirical writer, he never missed 
an opportunity of telling that society several home truths that 
were hard to swallow and had nothing in common with the in- 
nocent truths that always “fall so trippingly from the tongue”. 
Hence the countless misunderstandings that ensued. What he 
had to say about his contemporaries was taken for his ideal. 
Madame de Boufflers said of him that he had laid bare every 
man’s secret.2* She thought that therein lay all the value and 
significance of his De l’Esprit. This quid pro quo also resulted in 
the following: when the subject of respect for “virtue” arose, 
Helvetius said that, in “despotic empires’, it was held in contempt, 
its name alone being paid tribute to. “If it is invoked every day, 
and if it is demanded of citizens, it is a matter, in this case, of 
a truth that is asked for on condition that one will be sufficiently 
prudent to say nothing of it.” This proposition won approval 
from Madame de Boufflers, who called it correct, witty and 
delicious, and asserted that it revealed every man's secret. 
Helvetius went on to explain why things could not be different 
from what he said they were. He showed how, in despotic states, 
people's interests made them hate “virtue”. Again Madame de 
Boufflers agrced. Then there would come along some Lampe, 


* Marat also disliked Helvetius. He considered this philosopher merely 
“a false and superficial mind”, his “system” absurd, and his book “a contin- 
uous tissue of sophisms carefully embellished with a conceited show of 
a vast eruditicn”. (Cf. De l'homme ou des principes et des lois de l'influence 
de l'dme sur le corys et du corps sur l'dme par Jean-Paul Marat, docteur en 
médicine, Amsterdam, 1775, pp. XV, XVI, des Discours préliminaire). 
This book by Marat does not belong to the revolutionary period of his life. 
Besides, the op'n‘cns of revolutionaries are not always revolutionary opinions. 
According to Marat, “Man, like any animal, is composed of two distinct 
substances—Soul and Body”.... “Eternal Wisdom” has placed the Soul in 
the enreloye uf the brain (1). “It is the fluid of the nerves that is the link of 
communi: aticns | elween these two disparate substances” “The nervous fluid 
is the prime agent in mechanical acts. In free acts, it is sutcrdinate to the 
soul and becomes tle instrument it uses to perform them” (I, pp. 24, 40, 
107). All this is amazingly trite. In his interpretaticn of his predecessors 
and his irritable self-esteem, Marat is highly reminiscent cf Duhring. 
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usually a German but sometimes a Frenchman, who, in his turn, 
raised his voice, saying that Helvetius ]auded a contempt for 
virtue. When it came to love, Helvetius said that wherever “the 
wealthy and the grand” took no part in government, they had 
to engage in amorous adventures as the best antidote to ennui. 
At this, Madame de Boufflers smiled archly: this gracious blue 
stocking was better aware of that than the philosopher was. 
The latter, however, did not stop at that; he asked himself how 
love could become an occupation. He found that “love should be 
surrounded with perils; that a vigilant jealousy should incessantly 
stand in the way of the lover's desires, and that the lover should 
incessantly be finding ways of catching his lady love off her guard”. 
He arrived at the conclusion that, in such conditions, “a coqueite ... 
is a delightful mistress”. Again Madame de Boufflers agreed. But 
then there appeared on the scene a Frau Buchholiz, who, pale 
with indignation, accused our philosopher of glorifying coquetry 
and attacking womanly virtue, the tested virtue of Frau Buch- 
holtz, and so on and so forth. This kept on being repeated without 
end, and spreading. Such misunderstanding of Helvetius has 
lasted down to our days, and is embedded in the minds of those 
who have never read him. Incidentally, reading Helvetius would 
hardly change anything, for he would be read only through the 
eyes of Frau Buchholtz, a very near-sighted lady, though highly 
virtuous and most reputable. 

Was Helvetius, in the strict sense of the word, what might 
be called a materialist? This is often doubted, because of his 
reputation. 

“The thoughtful and reserved Buffon, the reticent and diplo- 
matic Grimm, and the vain and superficial Helvetius,” said the late 
Lange, “all stood close to materialism, without adhering to any 
firm viewpoint or any consistent accomplishment of a fundamental 
idea, which distinguished La Mettrie, despite all his frivolity 
of expression.”* Jules-Auguste Soury, a French re-echoer of this 
German neo-K antian, repeated the same opinion word for word.** 

We would like to look into the matter with our own eyes. 

The question whether there exists in man a non-material 
substance to which he owes his mental life did not come within 
the orbit of Helvetius’s studies. He touched upon the matter only 
en passant. and dealt with it most cautiously. On the one hand. 

e did not want to irritate the censors, for which reason he spoke 
with obvious deference of the Church, which had “established our 
faith on this point”. On the other hand, he disliked flights of 
Philosophical fancy”. We must follow up an observation, he 


ee 


* Geschichte des Materialismus, 2. Aufl., Iserlohn, 1873, I, S. 360. 
** Bréviaire de Vhistoire du matérialisme, Paris, 1883, pp. 645-46. 
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said, halt at the moment it leaves us, and have the courage not 
to know what cannot yet be known. This smacks of “reserve” 
rather than of “vanity” or the “superficial”. Lange would have 
sensed and noted this had it concerned some less “dangerous” 
writer. But since he was dealing with Helvetius, he used a dif- 
ferent yardstick: he thought it obvious that the “vain” and “super- 
ficial” author of De l’Esprit could be nothing but “vain” and 
“superficial” .* 

In all the fundamental questions of “metaphysics” (for instance: 
matter, space, the infinite, and the like) Helvetius in fact shared 
the views of the English materialist John Toland. That can be 
seen from a comparison of the latter’s Letters to Serena (London, 
1704) with De l'Esprit, Discours I, ch. IV. To Lange, Toland 
was undoubtedly an outstanding materialist, whose ideas he 
considered as clear as was only possible; as for Helvetius, he had 
merely “drawn close” to materialism, because his “superficiality” 
prevented him from firmly adhering to any basic idea. “That 
is how history is written!” How pernicious is the influence of “super- 
ficial” people: the “soundest of men” grow superficial when they 
read from the latter. 

Is matter capable of sensation? “This subject was debated very 
long and very vaguely,” said Helvetius. “It was much later that 
people presumed to ask themselves what the argument was all 
about, and to attach a precise idea to the word “matter”. If its 
meaning had been determined in the first place, it would have 
been recognised that men were, if I might say so, the creators 
of matter, that matter was not some kind of creature; that there 
were, in Nature, only individuals that had been given the name 
of bodies, and that one could understand by the word “matter” 
only a collection of properties common to all bodies. The meaning 
of this word having been thus defined, it would remain only to 
learn ... whether the discovery of such a force as attraction, for 
instance, could not lead up to the surmise that bodies could 
also possess several unknown properties, such as the faculty of 
sensation which, while manifesting itself only in the organised 
bodies of animals, might nevertheless be common to all individ- 
uals. The question having been reduced to this point, one could 
see that, if it was impossible to demonstrate that all bodies were 


* In Helvetius’s opinion, we consider as evident only our own existence, 
on the contrary, the existence of other bodies is only a probability, “a prob- 
ability which is no doubt very great and, in practical life, tantamount to 
manifestness, yet is only probability”. Anyone else voicing something of 
the kind would have been ranked by Lange among the “critical” minds. 
However, no “criticism” was able to rehabilitate Helvetius and remove the 
blot of “superficiality”, which was the first to strike the eye of this thorough 
historian of materialism. 
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absolutely insensible, no man unenlightened on this subject by 
“revelation” (we know the significance of such deference, in the 
“philosophers”, for “revelation” and Church dogmata in gener- 
al—G.P.) could solve the problem otherwise than by calculating 
and comparing the probability of this opinion with that of the 
contrary opinion. 

“Consequently, to end this argument, there was no need at 
all to construct various systems of the world, lose one’s way 
in a combination of possibilities, and make prodigious mental 
efforts, which led, and could not but have actually led, to more 
or less ingenious errors.”* 

This lengthy quotation shows equally well both the affinity 
between the materialism of Helvetius and that of Toland,** and 
the nature of what one would like to call Helvetius’s scepticism 
or probabilism. In his opinion, however, it was not the material- 
ists but the idealists of various schools who engaged in “flights 
of philosophical fancy”; he recommended to them such things as 
prudence, caution and due account of probabilities. Such prudence 
and caution would have shown them that their denial of the 
sensibility of matter was a figment of their imagination, and that 
it was not the properties of “bodies” but only the definition of 
matter, i.e., a single word that was preventing them from uniting 
the notion of body with the faculty of sensation. Here scepticism 
was merely a weapon directed against the enemies of materialism. 
It was the same when Helvetius spoke of the “existence of bodies”. 
The faculty of sensation in matter was only a probability! Quite 
true, but what did that prove against the materialists? After 
all, the very existence of bodies was, in its turn, merely a proba- 
bility, yet it would be absurd to deny it. That was how Helve- 
tius’s thinking proceeded, and if it did prove anything at all, 
it was primarily that his sceptical doubts had left him. 

Helvetius knew just as well as his contemporaries did that 
we get a knowledge of bodies only through the sensations they 


* De UEsprit, Discours I, chap. IV. 

** This affinity seems due to Helvetius having had ascribed to him a 
book entitled Les progrés de la Raison dans la recherche du vrai, which was 
Tepublished in the Paris edition of his works in 1818. The book does not 
contain a single page of original writing. It consists partly of a translation 
of some of Toland’s Letters to Serena to which were appended several pas- 
Sages from Syst?me de la Nature and other more or less known books of the 
time. All these were carelessly put together and poorly understood by the 
ia “author”. Helvetius could not have had anything to do with such 

work, 

Another book exists, which was ascribed to him: Le vrai sens du Systéme 
de la Nature. 1t may have been written by him but we have no firm evi- 
dence on this score. and shall refrain from quoting from it, the more so be- 


Cause it adds nothing to what can be found in his books De l’ Esprit and De 
omme. 
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produce in us. This again proves that Lange was in error in asser- 
ting that “materialism stubbornly takes the world of sensory appear- 
ance for the world of real things.”* This, however, did not prevent 
Helvetius from being a convinced materialist. He quoted a “famous 
English chemist" whose opinion concerning the sensibility of 
matter he obviously shared. Here is what that chemist said: 
“We distinguish, in bodies, two kinds of properties; those whose 
existence is permanent and unalterable, such as inpenetrability,. 
weight, mobility, etc. These qualities pertain to general physics. 
But these same bodies possess other qualities whose fleeting 
and short-lived existence is successively produced and destroyed 
by certain combinations, analyses or movements in the internal 
particles. These kinds of properties form different branches of 
natural history: chemistry, etc.; they pertain to the special 
branches of physics. Iron, for example, is composed of phlogiston 
(inflammable substance) and a special kind of earth. In this 
state of composition, it is subject to the attractive power of 
a loadstone. But when iron is decomposed, this property is des- 
troyed. A loadstone has no action on ferruginous earth that has 
been deprived of phlogiston.... 

“Now why is it that, in the animal kingdom, organisation does 
not produce in like manner the singular quality called the faculty 
of sensation? All phenomena in medicine and natural history 
clearly prove that this power is the result, in animals, only of 
the structure of their bodies, that this faculty begins with the 
formation of their organs, is preserved while they live, and is 
finally lost by the dissolution of these same organs. 

“If the metaphysiciansask me what then happens with theanimal’s 
faculty of sensation, I will reply that the same thing takes place 
as with the power of decomposed iron to be attracted by a load- 
stone.” ** 


* Geschichte des Materialismus, 1, S. 378. It is surprising how Lange: 
finds “an element” of the Kantian doctrine in Robinet, who said of a thing- 
in-itself only what was said by Holbach and Helvetius. It is no less surpris- 
ing that the author of De la Nature is numbered among the materialists by 
Lange, while Helvetius is considered merely to have approached them. What 
a strange criterion Lange was guided b 

** Quoted from the book De l’'Homme, section II, chap. II. In the 1773 
edition of this book, it is indicated that the quotation was from A Treatise 
on the Principles of Chemistry, which we have been unable to locate. However, 
we can quote what Priestley said in his discussion with Price: “To make my 
meaning, if possible, better understood, I will use the following comparison. 
The power of cutting, in a razor, depends upon a certain cohesion, and arrange- 
ment of the parts of which it consists. If we suppose this razor to be wholly 
dissolved in any acid liquor, its power of cutting will certainly be lost, or 
cease to be, though no particle of the metal that coastituted the razor be 
annihilated by the process; and its former shape, and power of cutting, etc., 
may be restored to it after the metal has been precipitated. Thus when the 
body is dissolved by putrefaction, its power of thinking entirely ceases...” 
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Helvetius was not merely a materialist; he was the most “con- 
sistent” of his contemporaries in his adherence to the fundamental 
idea in materialism. He was so “consistent” that he horrified the 
other materialists, none of whom had the boldness to follow 
him in his daring conclusions. In this sense, he did indeed only 
stand “close” to such men as Holbach, since they could merely 
approach him. 

The soul within us is nothing more than the faculty of sensa- 
tion, the intellect being the outcome of that faculty. Everything 
in man is sensation. “Physical sensibility is the prime source 
of his needs, his passions, his sociability, his ideas, judgements, 
desires and actions.... Man is a machine which, put into move- 
ment by physical sensibility, must do everything that it per- 
forms.”* Thus, Helvetius’s point of departure is absolutely 
identical with that of Holbach. Such was the foundation that 
our “dangerous sophist” built'on. Let us now take a closer look 
at what was original in his edifice’s architecture. 

What is meant by virtue? There was not a single eighteenth- 
century philosopher who did not discuss this question after 
his own manner. To Helvetius, the question was a very simple 
one: virtue consisted in a knowledge of people’s obligations 
to one another. Consequently it presupposed the formation of 
a society. 

“Ifad I been born on a desert island and left to my own devices, 
I would have lived there without vice and without virtue; I would 
have been able to manifest neither one nor the other. What, 
then, is to be understood by these words—virtuous and vicious? 
Actions that are useful or harmful to society. This simple and 
clear idea is, in my opinion, preferable to any obscure and high- 
flown bombast about virtue.”** 

The common weal—such is the measure and the foundation of 
virtue. Therefore our actions are the more vicious, the more inju- 
rious they are to society; they are the more virtuous, the more 
useful they are to it. Salus populi—suprema lex. Our philosopher’s 
“virtue” is, first and foremost, political virtue. The preaching 


(A Free Discussion of the Doctrine of Materialism, etc., London, 1778, pp. 82, 
83). This was indeed the viewpoint of the chemist quoted by Helvetius. In 
this case, we are in no way interested in the religious views that Priestley 
was able to reconcile with his materialism. Neither is there any need to em- 
phasise that the views on chemistry held by the materialists of the last cen- 
tury are not the views of our days. 

_ * De U Homme, section I], chap. X. Helvetius was well aware that man 
18 endowed with memory. However, the organ of memory, he said, is purely 
Physical, its function consisting in reviving our past impressions. It should 
therefore evoke actual sensations in us. Thus, it is all a matter of the faculty 
of Sensation. Everything in man is sensation. 

** ibid., chap. XVI, the last note to this chapter. 
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of morality leads nowhere; preaching will never produce a hero. 
Society should be given an organisation that will teach its mem- 
bers to hold the common weal in respect.'Corrupt morals mean only 
a split between the social interest and the private. The legislator 
who knows how that dichotomy should be done away with is the 
best preacher of morality. 

It is often claimed that John Stuart Mill’s “utilitarianism” 
as a teaching of morality was far superior to the ethics of the 
eighteenth-century materialists, since the latter wanted to make 
personal advantage the foundation of morals, while the English 
philosopher brought into the foreground the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. The reader can now see 
that, in this respect, John Stuart Mill’s merit is more than 
doubtful. The happiness of the greatest number is merely a poor 
copy, without the least revolutionary tinge, of what the French 
materialists called the “common weal”. If that is so, what is the 
source of the opinion that sees in John Stuart Mill's “utilitarian- 
ism” a felicitous modification of the eighteenth-century material- 
ist doctrine? 

What is the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people? It is a kind of sanction of human behaviour. 
In this sense, the materialists could draw upon nothing in Mill’s 
celebrated book. However, the materialists were not content 
with the search for a sanction; facing them was the task of solving 
a scientific problem: how was man, if he was nothing more than 
sensation, to learn to appraise the common weal? Through what 
miracle could he forget his sensory impressions and achieve aims 
that would seem to have nothing in common with the latter? 
in the area and within the bounds of this problem, the materialists 
did actually take personal interest as the point of departure. 
But doing so meant, in this context, merely reiterating that man 
is a sentient being, and nothing more. Thus, to the materialists, 
personal interest was not a moral precept, but only a scientific 
fact.* 

Holbach evaded the difficulty of this problem with the aid 
of obscure terminology. “Thus, when we say that interest is the 
sole motive of human actions, we want thereby to indicate that 
every man works in his own manner for his well-being, which he 


* Charles Darwin was well aware of what the moralising philosophers 
understand but rarely: “It was assumed formerly by philosophers ... that 
the foundation of morality lay in a form of Selfishness; but more recently 
the ‘Greatest happiness principle’ has been brought prominently forward. 
It is, however, more correct to speak of the latter principle as the standard, 
and not as the motive of conduct”, [Plekhanov is quoting from the German 
translation of Charles Darwin's The Descent of Man] (Die Abstammung des 
Menschen und die geschlechtliche Zuchtwahl, Stuttgart, 1875, S. 154). 
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finds in some object, visible or hidden, real or imaginary, and 
that the entire system of his conduct is designed to obtain it....”* 
In other words, this meant that personal interest cannot simply 
be reduced to the demands of his “sensory impressions”. At the 
same time, however, to Holbach, just as to all eighteenth-century 
materialists, man was merely sensation. There is a logical leap 
here, due to which Holbach’s “ethics” evoked less abhorrence 
in the historians of philosophy than did Helvetius’s ethics. 
In Lange's opinion, “Holbach’s ethics is rigorous and pure.”** 
For his part, Hettner saw in it something substantially different 
from Helvetius’s ethics.*** 

The author of De l’Esprit was the only eighteenth-century 
philosopher with the courage to touch upon the question of the 
origin of moral sentiments. He was alone in daring to infer them 
from man’s “sensory impressions”. 

Man is susceptible to physical pleasure and physical suffering. 
He avoids the latter, and is drawn to the former. This constant 
and ineradicable avoidance and attraction bears the name of 
self-love, which is inseparable from man; it is his main sensation. 

“Of all thesenses, it is the only one of this kind: to it we owe 
all our desires, all our passions; these are merely the application 
of the sense of love of self to one object or another”....“Look into 
history books and you will see that, in all countries where certain 
virtues were encouraged by the hope for pleasures of the senses, 
such virtues were the most common and conferred the greatest 
lustre.”**** Peoples that gave themselves up most to love were the 
Most courageous, “because in their countries women accorded 
their favours only to the bravest”. With the Samnites, the greatest 
beauty was the reward for the highest military prowess. In Sparta, 
the wise Lycurgus, convinced that “pleasure is the sole and universal 
motive in men”, was able to turn love into an inspirer of bravery. 
During public holidays, young, fair, and semi-nude Lacedaemon- 
ian girls sang and danced at assemblies of the people, the words 
of their songs reviling the cowardly and lauding the brave. Only 
men of valour could expect favours from the fair sex. The Spartans 
therefore tried to be valiant: amorous passion inflamed in their 
hearts a passion for glory. However, the “wise” institutions set up 
by Lycurgus did not achieve the limits of the possible. Indeed, 
et us suppose that “after the example of the virgins consecra- 
ted to Isis or Vesta, the fairest Lacedaemonian maidens were 
eer 


* Syst?me de la Nature, London, 1781, I, p. 268. 
re Geschichte des Materialismus, 1, S. 363. 
§. giiteraturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Braunschweig, 1881, 2. 


nice De UHomme, section 1V, chap. IV; De l'Esprit, Discours Il, 
ap. XV, 
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dedicated to rewarding merit; that, presented nude at the assem- 
blies, they were carried off by the warriors as the prize for 
courage, and that the young heroes experienced, at one and 
the same instant, the double intoxication of love and glory: 
however strange and far-removed from our morals such legi- 
slation may be, it is certain that it made the Spartans more 
virtuous and valiant, because the strength of virtue is always pro- 
portionate to the degree of pleasure assigned as the reward....” 

Here Helvetius speaks of a double intoxication—with love 
and glory. This should not be misunderstood. Everything in 
a thirst after glory can be reduced to sensory impressions. We love 
glory, just as we do wealth, for the sake of the power they confer. 
But what is power? It is a way to make others serve our happiness. 
But, in essence, happiness is reducible to sensual enjoyment. 
Man is nothing but sensation. All such passions as, for instance, 
a passion for glory, power, wealth and the like, are merely artific- 
ial passions which can be derived from physical needs.To better 
understand this truth, one should always remember that our 
sensations of enjoyment and suffering are of a double kind— 
actual enjoyment or suffering, and foreseeable enjoyment or suffer- 
ing. I suffer the pangs of hunger, and I experience actual suffering; 
I foresee that I shall starve to death, and I experience foreseeable 
suffering. “...1f a man who loves fair slave girls and beautiful 
pictures finds a treasure, he will be in transports. It will be said, 
however, that he does not as yet experience any physical pleasure. 
That is true, but at that moment he has acquired the means of 
obtaining the objects of his desires. Now this anticipation of 
pleasure at hand is already pleasure.” 

It goes without saying that foresight does not at all contradict 
Helvetius’s point of departure. It is merely the result of memory. 
If I foresee that lack of food will cause me suffering, that is be- 
cause I have already experienced such suffering. But the memory 
possesses the property of “exerting on our organs a certain degree, 
of the same influence” as suffering or enjoyment. “It is therefore 
evident that all pain and pleasures, which are considered internal, 
are so many physical sensations, and that by the words internal 
or external one should understand only impressions evoked either 
by the memory or by the actual presence of objects.” 

Since I am capable of foreseeing, i.e., of sensory impressions, 
I mourn the death of a friend, whose conversation helped to dispel 
my boredom, “that malaise of the spirit which is actually physical 
pain”; he would have risked his life and fortune to save me from 
death or suffering; he always tried, with the aid of pleasures of 
every kind, to increase my enjoyment. The consciousness that 
my friend's death has deprived me of my sources of pleasure 
brings the tears to my eyes. 
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“If one delves into the depths of one’s soul and searches therein, 
one will see in all these sentiments only the development of 
physical pleasure or pain.” 

However, the objection might be raised, in reply to Helvetius, 
that your friend was prepared to risk life and fortune to rid you 
of suffering. You yourself have said so. Consequently, you have 
admitted that there exist people that are able to turn a deaf 
ear to your “sensory impressions” in order to achieve an ideal aim. 

Our philosopher did not give a direct reply to this objection; 
it will, however, be readily understood that this would not have 
embarrassed him. What, he might have asked, is the motive of 
heroic actions? The expectation of reward. In such actions great 
dangers are courted, but the greater the danger, the greater the 
reward. Interest (the sensory impression) suggests that the game 
is worth the candle. If that is how matters stand with great and 
glorious exploits, a friend’s self-denial has nothing extraordinary 
about it. 

There are people who are devoted to science, ruin their health 
in poring over books and suffer all kinds of deprivation in order 
to amass knowledge. It might be said that love of science has 
nothing in common with physical enjoyment. That is not true. 
Why does the miser deny himself the necessities of life? Because 
he wants to increase his means of enjoyment tomorrow and the 
day after—in short, in the future. Excellent! Let us accept that 
the same kind of thing takes place with the scholar or scientist, 
and we shall have the answer to the riddle. 

“The miser wants to have a magnificent castle, and the man 
of talent a fair woman; riches and a grand reputation are needed 
to achieve these aims. The two men work, each in his own way 
to build up—one his treasures, and the other his renown. But 
if, during the time employed to acquire that wealth or that reputa- 
tion, they have grown old and have formed habits they cannot 
break without an effort precluded by their age, the miser and the 
man of talent will die, the former without his castle, and the 
latter without his mistress.”* 

All this was sufficient to evoke indignation in all “decent men” 
throughout the world and to explain how and why Helvetius 
acquired his ill fame. It was also sufficient to reveal the weakness 
in his “analysis”. We shall add another quotation to those already 
Siven: “Moreover, in admitting that our passions originally take 
their source in physical sensibility, one might also think that, 
in the present conditions in the civilised nations, such passions 
exist independently of the cause that has produced them. I shall 
therefore try, in tracing the transformation of physical suffering 
———_—_——. 

* De ' Homme, section II, chap. X. 
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and pleasure into their artificial counterparts, to show that, 
in such passions as avarice, ambition, pride and friendship, 
whose object would seem to least pertain to the pleasures of the 
senses, it is nevertheless always physical pain and pleasure that 
we shun or seek after.”* 

And so, no heredity. According to Darwin, the “intellectual 
and moral faculties of man are variable; and we have every reason 
to believe that the variations tend to be inherited.”** According 
to Helvetius, man’s faculties are highly variable, but changes 
are not passed down from one generation to another, while their 
basis—the faculty of sensory impressions—remains unchanged. 
Helvetius was keen-sighted enough to discern the phenomena 
of evolution. He saw that “one and the same race of cattle grows 
stronger or weaker, advances or declines, according to the nature 
or abundance of grazing grounds”. He also noted that the same 
was true of oaks. “If one sees little oaks and tall ones, oaks grow- 
ing straight or crooked, no one absolutely resembling the other, 
why is it so? It is, perhaps, because none of them gets exactly 
the same cultivation, or is put in the same kind of place, struck 
by the same kind of wind or sown in the same kind of soil.” This 
is a very reasonable explanation. But Helvetius did not stop 
at that, but asked himself: “Do the differences between beings 
lie in their embryos or in their development?” Such a question could 
not have arisen in a bigoted mind. Note, however, the content 
of the dilemma: either in the embryo or in development. Our 
philosopher did not even suspect that the history of a species 
can leave an imprint on the structure of the embryo. The history 
of a species? It did not exist for him or his contemporaries: he was 
interested only in individual; he was concerned only with 
individual “nature”, and observed only individual ‘“develop- 
ment”. We are far from satisfied with Darwin’s theory of the here- 
dity of inborn moral and intellectual faculties; it was just the 
first page in evolutionary natural science. But we know very well 
that, whatever results the latter may lead up to, it will meet 
with success only if the dialectical method is used in the study of 
phenomena whose nature is essentially dialectical. Helvetius 
Temained a metaphysician even when he instinctively felt drawn 
to another and quite contrary point of view—the dialectical. 

He confessed to “knowing nothing” of whether the difference 
between beings “lay” exclusively in their (individual) development. 
Such a hypothesis seemed too bold to him. Indeed, it would have 


* De l'Esprit, Discours III, chap. IX. 
** [Plekhanov is quoting from the German translation of Charles 
ait 8 The Descent of Man) Die Abstammung des Menschen, Stuttgart, 1875, 
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led up to what Lucretius, who was well-known to the materialist 
“philosophers”, considered an egregious absurdity: 


...Ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset.... 
Nec fructus idem arboribus constare solerent 
Sed mutarentur: ferre omnes omnia possent.* 


However, when the problem was a limited one and the question 
was about a single species, i.e., man, Helvetius no longer enter- 
tained such doubts. He stated positively and with the utmost con- 
fidence that all “distinctions” between people lay in their develop- 
ment, not in their embryos or heredity: we all possess the same 
abilities at birth. It is only our upbringing that makes us different 
from one another. Below we shall see that this idea, though 
lacking the necessary substantial evidence, proved most reveal- 
ing. However, he reached it along the wrong avenue, the origin 
of his thinking being obvious each time he drew upon it, and 
each time he tries to prove it. This thought shows that Diderot 
was absolutely right in saying that Helvetius’s statements were 
far more forceful than his proofs. The metaphysical method in 
eighteenth-century materialism was constantly wreaking ven- 
geance on the boldest and most logical of its followers. 

We always feel an urge towards physical enjoyment and always 
try to avoid physical suffering. This is an important pronounce- 
ment. But how is it proved? Helvetius takes as his point of de- 
parture the mature grown-up man, with “passions” whose motiva- 
tions are extremely numerous and complex and indubitably 
owe their origin to the social environment, i.e., to the history of 
the species, and attempts to deduce these “passions” from sensory 
impressions. Something that arises independently of the mind 
is presented to us as the immediate instant result of the selfsame 
mind. Habit and instinct assume the form of reflection evoked 
in man by one feeling or another. In our essay on Holbach, we 
established that this error was peculiar to all “philosophers” who 
came out in defence of utilitarian morality. In Helvetius, however, 
this error assumed regrettable proportions: in the picture he 
depicted, reflection, in the proper sense of the word, vanished, 
yielding place to a number of mental images, all of which, with- 
out exception, refer to “sensory impressions”. Indubitably an 
operative but most distant cause of our moral habits, these become 


ee 
* [... From any time 
Any genus can be born... 
And trees would always yield 
Constant but changing fruit: anything could produce anything.] 
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the ultimate cause of our actions. Thus, a fiction is presented as the 
Solution of the problem. It is, however, self-evident that the 
problem cannot be dissolved in the acid of fiction. Moreover, 
by his “analysis”, Helvetius would deprive our moral sentiments 
of their specific features and thus delete that z, that unknown 
‘quantity, whose significance he would determine; he wanted 
to prove that all our sentiments are derived from sensory impres- 
sions: to prove his point, he depicted man as being in constant 
pursuit of pleasures of the flesh, “beautiful slave girls” and the like. 
In actual fact, his assertion is more telling than the proofs 
he adduces. 

After all these explications, there is no need for us to emphasise, 
as was done by Laharpe and by many others, that it was not for 
possession of a beautiful mistress that Newton engaged in his 
-colossal mathematical calculations. Of course, not! This truth, 
however, does not take us a single step forward either in the 
science of “man” or in the history of philosophy. There exist 
matters of far greater moment than the assertion of such “truths” 

Can it be seriously thought that Helvetius could have imag- 
ined man only as a sensual and intelligent being? It will suffice 
to turn the leaves of his writings to see that this was not the 
-case, He was well aware, for example, that there existed people 
who “transported in spirit into the future and anticipating the 
-eulogies and the esteem of posterity”... renounced the glory and 
the esteem of the moment for the sometimes distant hope of win- 
ning greater glory and esteem; these were people who, on the 
whole, “desire only the esteem of estimable citizens’.* They real- 
ised very clearly that they will not enjoy much sensual pleasure. 
Helvetius went on to say that there were people who held nothing 
higher than justice, and explained that, in such people’s memories, 
the idea of justice was closely linked with that of happiness, 
the two ideas forming a single and indivisible whole. The habit 
appeared of recollecting them simultaneously, and “once this 
habit has become established, it is a matter of pride to be always 
just and virtuous, and then there is nothing one will not sacri- 
fice to that noble pride.”** To be guided by justice, such people, 
of course, no longer needed to bring up voluptuous pictures in 
their minds. Moreover, our philosopher voiced the opinion that 
man is made just or unjust by his upbringing, that the power 
of the latter is boundless, and that “a man of morality is entirely 
the product of upbringing and imitation” .*** He spoke of the mecha- 
nism of our sentiments and the force of the association of ideas 


* De l' Homme, section IV, chap. V 
** ibid., chap. X, the last note to ae chapter. 
vee ibid. chap. XXII, 
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in the following terms: “If, because of the form of government, 
] have everything to fear from high personages, I shall automatic- 
ally respect any grandeur, even in a foreign lord who can do noth- 
ing against me. If, in my memory,! have associated the idea 
of virtue with that of happiness, I shall cultivate virtue even 
when it becomes an object of persecution. I am well aware that 
these two ideas will ultimately become disunited, but that will 
be the work of time, even of a long time”. In conclusion he added: 
“It is only after deep thought on this fact that one will find the 
solution to an infinity of moral problems that cannot be solved 
without a knowledge of this association of our ideas’.* But 
what does all this mean? A mass of contradictions, one more 
howling than another? Indubitably so! The metaphysicians often 
fall victim to such contradictions. Contradicting themselves at 
every step is a kind of occupational disease with them, their 
only way of reconciling their built-in dilemma. Helvetius was 
far from an exception to this general rule. On the contrary, alively 
and searching mind, he paid in this coin more frequently than 
others for the errors of his method. The fact of this error has to 
be established, thus showing the advantages of the dialectical 
method, but it should not be thought that such errors can be 
eradicated by inappropriate moral indignation, or by several 
ee petty truths, which, into the bargain, are as old as the 
world. 

“One notices, as one reads him,” Laharpe wrote of our philoso- 
pher, “that his imagination is inspired only by brilliant and 
voluptuous ideas: nothing is less befitting to the mind of the 
philosopher.”"** This means that Helvetius spoke of “sensory 
impressions” and made them the point of departure for,his research, 
only because he was excessively inclined to sensual motivations. 
There are many stories about his love of “beautiful mistresses”; 
this love was depicted as supplementing his vanity. We shall 
refrain from any appraisal of such “critical” devices. However, 
we consider it of interest to draw a comparison, in this respect, 
between Helvetius and Chernyshevsky. The great Russian Enlight- 
ener was anything but an “elegant” man, or a “farmer-general”, 
or “vain” (nobody ever accused him of this weakness), or a lover 
of “beautiful slave girls”. Yet, of all the eighteenth-century 
French philosophers, Helvetius resembles him the most closely. 
In substantiating some assertion he had made, Chernyshevsky 
was marked by the same logical fearlessness, the same contempt 
for sentimentality, the same method, the same kind of tastes, 
the same rationalist mode of adducing proof, and often by the 


* ibid., section VIII, chap. IV. 
** Réfutation du livre “De U' Esprit”, p. 8. 
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same conclusions and examples, down to the most minute.* 
How is such a coincidence to be accounted for? Is this plagiarism 
on the part of the Russian writer? Till now nobody has made so 
bold as to hurl such an accusation against Chernyshevsky. Let us 
imagine that grounds exist for that. Then we should have to say 
that Chernyshevsky stole Helvetius’s ideas, which, in their 
turn, derived from the latter’s voluptuous temperament and 
boundless vanity. What astounding clarity! What a profound 
philosophy of the history of human thought! 

In taking note of Helvetius’s errors, we should not forget that 
he was mistaken on the very same point as all idealist (or rather 
dualist) philosophy had been, which had waged a struggle against 
French materialism. Spinoza and Leibnitz sometimes made very 
skilful use of the dialectical weapon (especially the latter in 
Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain), yet their common 
stand remained metaphysical. Besides, Leibnitz and Spinoza 
played a far from leading role in French official eighteenth- 
century philosophy, which was dominated by a more or less modi- 
fied and vulgarised Cartesianism. The latter, however, contained 
not the faintest notion of development.** Helplessness of method 
was, in certain measure, something that materialism inherited 


* Helvetius recommended following the example of the geometricians. 
“If some complex problem in mechanics is proposed to them, what do they 
do? They simplify it; they calculate the speed of bodies in movement, dis- 
regarding their density, the resistance of the surrounding fluids, the friction 
of other bodies, etc.” (De l’ Homme, section 1X, chap. 1). In almost the same 
terms, Chernyshevsky recommended simplification of problems of political 
economy. Helvetius was accused of having slandered Socrates and Regulus. 
But what Chernyshevsky said of the celebrated suicide of the chaste Lucre- 
tia, who did not wish to go on living after her violation, is remarkably remi- 
niscent of Helvetius’s thoughts about the heroic captive of the Carthaginians. 
Chernyshevsky thought that political economy should deal mainly, not 
with that which exists but with that which should be. Compare this with 
what Helvetius wrote in a letter to Montesquieu: “Remember that during 
a discussion at La Bréde” (about Montesquieu's Principes), “I acknowledged 
that they apply to the actual conditions; but that a writer who would be 
useful to people should occupy himself with true maxims in a future and 
better order of things, rather than with canonising principles that become 
dangerous from the moment they are taken over by prejudice, with the pur- 
pose of utilising and perpetuating them” (Cf. @uvres completes d' Helvétius, 
Paris, 1818, III, p. 261). Many other examples might be added to this sur- 
prising one, but we prefer to show the coincidence in the views of these two 
writers, who were separated by almost a century, only inasmuch as the 
opportunity has presented itself in our account of Helvetius's theory. 

** “Descartes,” says Flint, “shows incidentally in many passages of his 
writings that he had looked on social facts with a clear and fen gaze. And 
so does Malebranche.” But the selfsame Flint acknowledges that “of a sci- 
ence of history Descartes had no notion whatever”, and that “it was only 
with the decay of Cartesianism that historical science began to flourish in 
France...” (cf. The Philosophy of History in France and Germany, Edinburgh 
and London, 1874, pp. 76-78). 
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from its dualist precursors: one should not deceive oneself on 
that score. If the materialists are wrong, that in no way means 
that their opponents are right. Nothing of the kind! Their op- 
ponents are doubly and trebly mistaken—in short, infinitely 
more. 

What do we learn of the origin of our moral sentiments from 
Laharpe, who undoubtedly missed no opportunity of aiming all 
the heavy guns of the good old philosophy against Helvetius? Alas, 
very little! He assures us that “all our passions are given directly 
by Nature” that they “are of our nature” (italicised by Laharpe), 
“though they may become excessive only as a result of the cor- 
ruption of grand societies”. He goes on to tell us that “society 
is of a natural order”, so that Helvetius was “utterly mistaken 
in calling artificial that which results from a natural and necessary 
order”; that man has “another measure for his judgements than 
his own interest”, and that “that measure is a sense of justice”; 
that “pleasure and affliction can be sole driving force in the 
lower animals alone”; but “God, conscience, and the laws that 
derive from these two—that is what man should be guided by”.* 
Very profound this, is it not? At last matters have been made 
quite clear! 

Let us now cast an admiring glance at another opponent of 
our “sophist”, this time a man of the nineteenth century. After 
reading in De l’Esprit that the common interest is the measure 
of virtue, that any society considers those actions virtuous that 
are beneficial to it, and that men's judgements of the actions of 
those about them undergo change in keeping with their interests, 
this man gave vent, with triumphant mien, to a veritable spate of 
words: “If it is asserted that the public's judgements regarding in- 
dividual actions are entitled to infallibility inasmuch as they 
are backed by the majority of individuals, then a number of con- 
clusions drawn from this principle have to be recognised, each 
more absurd than the next one, as, for instance: only the opinions 
of the majority are in agreement with the truth.... Truth becomes 
delusion when it ceases from being the opinion of the majority 
and turns into the opinion of the minority, and, conversely, 
delusion becomes truth when it becomes the opinion of the majori- 
ty after having been for long the opinion of the minority.”** 


* Réfutation du livre “De I Esprit”, pp. 57, 61, 63, 68 et 69. 2 
** Nouvelle réfutation du livre “De I’ Esprit”, & Clermont-Ferrand, 1817, 
Pp. 46. The anonymous author's method of adducing proofs reminds one 
of the arguments used by the highly learned—“learned!”—Damiron. At the 
eginning of De l’Esprit, Helvetius wrote that man owes his superiority 
Over the animals, among other reasons, to the structure of his extremities. 
ou think,” Damiron thunders, “that giving the horse man’s hands would 
endow it with man’s mind. It would give it nothing except making it impos- 
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What a naive man! His refutation of Helvetius, whose theories 
he was never able to grasp, is indeed marked by “novelty”. 
Even people of far greater calibre, such as, for instance, Lange, 
see in this doctrine nothing but an apologia for “personal interest”. 
It is considered axiomatic that Adam Smith’s doctrine of morals 
has nothing in common with the French materialists’ ethics. 
These two doctrines are antipodes. Lange, who expressed only 
disdain for Helvetius, had the highest esteem for Adam Smith 
as a moralist. “Adam Smith’s inference of morality from sym- 
pathy,” he wrote, “although insufficiently grounded even for 
the time, still remains, down to our days, one of the most pro- 
ductive attempts at a natural and rational substantiation of 
morality.” Baudrillart, the French author of a commentary on 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments considered it a healthy reac- 
tion against “the systems of materialism and selfishness”. Smith 
himself felt hardly any “sympathy” for the materialists’ systems 
of ethics. He must have found Helvetius’s theory, like Man- 
devilles, “exuberant”. Indeed, at first glance, Smith’s theory seems 
the opposite of what we find in the works of Helvetius. The reader, 
we hope, has not yet forgotten how the latter accounts for the. 
regret we feel over the loss of a friend. Let us now read what the 
celebrated Englishman wrote on the matter: “We sympathise 
even with the dead.... It is miserable, we think, to be deprived 
of the light of the sun; to be shut out from life and conversation; 
to be laid in the cold grave, a prey to corruption and the reptiles 
of the earth; to be no more thought of in this world, but to be 
obliterated in a little time, from the affections, and almost from 
the memory, of their dearest friends and relations.... That our 
sympathy can afford them no consolation seems to be an addition 
to their calamity’*..., etc. This is, of course, something quite 
different! But let us take a closer look at this argument. What 
is meant by Adam Smith's “sympathy”? “How selfish soever man 
may be supposed, there are evidently some principles in his 
nature, which interest him in the fortune of others, and render 
their happiness necessary to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleasure of seeing it.... That we often derive 
sorrow from the sorrow of others, is a matter of fact too obvious 
to require any instances to prove it.” The source of this sensitiv- 


sible for it to live as a horse” (Mémoires pour servir 4 Uhistoire de la philosophie 
au diz-huitiéme sizcle, Paris, 1858, 1, p. 406). In just the same manner, a 
certain naive professor of divinity in St. Petersburg disputed Darwin's theory: 
“Throw a hen into the water,” he said, “and, according to Darwin, it will 
at once grow webs between its digits. I, however, affirm that the poor animal. 
will perish most miserably.” 

* The Theory of Moral Sentiments, London, 1873, pp. 12, 13. This work 
was first published in 1757. 
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ity to the sorrow of others is seen in the following: “...As we 
have no immediate experience of what other men feel, we can form 
no idea of the manner in which they are affected, but by conceiving 
what. we ourselves should feel in the like situation...."* Do you 
think there is nothing resembling this theory of sympathy in the 
works of Helvetius? In his book De l’Homme (sect. II, ch. VII) 
he asks himself what is meant by a humane man, and replies: 
“One to whom the spectacle of the misery of others is a mournful 
spectacle.” But what does this ability to feel another’s sorrow 
derive from? We owe it to memories that teach us to identify our- 
selves with others. “If the child has acquired the habit of identi- 
fying itself with the unfortunate, it is the more moved by their 
misery that, in deploring their plight, it shows compassion for 
mankind as a whole, and consequently for itself in particular. 
An infinity of various sentiments then blend with the initial 
feeling, the sum of these comprising an overall feeling of pleasure: 
which rejoices a noble soul, while giving relief tothe unfortunate, 
a feeling he is not always able to analyse.” 

The reader will agree that Smith regarded the point of departure 
in his conclusion—sympathy—in exactly the same way. Helve- 
tius, however, associated sympathy with other and less attractive 
sentiments. In his opinion, “One consoles the unfortunate: 1) to 
get rid of the physical pangs caused by the view of their sufferings; 
2) to enjoy the spectacle of gratitude, which evokes in us at least 
a vague hope of some distant advantage; 3) to perform an act 
of power, the exercise of which is always pleasant, because it 
creates in our minds an image of the pleasures associated with 
that power; 4) because the idea of happiness is always associated, 
given good education, with the idea of charity; since that charity, 
by winning us the esteem and affection of people, can be regarded, 
like wealth, as a power or means to escape from affliction and 
derive pleasure.” Of course, this is not quite what Smith said, 
but it changes nothing in what pertains to sympathy; it shows 
that Helvetius arrived at results quite the reverse of the con- 
clusions drawn by the author of The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
To the latter, the sense of sympathy is inherent in our “nature”; 
to Helvetius, our nature contains merely a “sensory impression”. 
He saw himself constrained to break down into components that 
which Smith did not even think of touching upon. Smith advanced 
in one direction; Helvetius chose the opposite direction. What 
grounds are there for surprise if they diverged more and more, 
and ultimately never met again? 

No doubt Helvetius was in no way inclined to pass all our 
feelings through the filter of sympathy as one of the stages of 
a 


* op. cit., pp. 9, 10. 
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their development. In this respect, he was not “one-sided”. Smith's 
“sympathy” made him eschew the utilitarian point of yiew. 
To him, just as to Helvetius, social interest provided the founda- 
tion and sanction for morality.* Only it never occurred to him 
to deduce that foundation and sanction from the primary elements 
of human nature. He did not ask himself what formed the founda- 
tion of the “supreme wisdom” that controlled the system of human 
proclivities. He saw a naked fact where Helvetius could already 
see a process of development. “That whole account of human nature, 
however,” Smith remarked, “which deduces all sentiments and 
affections from self-love ... seems to me to have arisen from some 
confused misapprehension of the system of sympathy.’** He 
should have said that that system was an attempt to reveal the 
origin of our affections and sentiments, whilst he himself was 
content with a more or less competent description of them.*** 

The contradictions Helvetius was entangled in were, as we 
have pointed out several times, a consequence of his metaphys- 
ical method. There were also many contradictions caused by his 
often narrowing his theoretical point of view in order to bring 
out the possibility and ease of achieving certain practical aims. 
This, incidentally, is to be seen in the instance of our author's 
“slander” of Regulus. 

Helvetius was out to prove that, as a military leader and in 
keeping with ancient Roman customs, Regulus could not have 
acted otherwise than he did, even were he pursuing his private 
ends. This was the “slander” that aroused Jean-Jacques’s in- 
dignation. However, Helvetius did not at all mean that Regulus 
had really pursued his own ends. “Regulus’s deed was, no doubt, 


* “we do not love our country merely as a part of the great society 
of mankind: we love it for its own sake, and independently of any such con- 
sideration. That wisdom which contrived the system of human affections, 
as well as that of every other part of nature, seems to have judged that the 
interest of the great society of mankind would be best promoted by directing 
the principal attention of each individua! to that particular portion of it, 
which was most within the sphere both of his abilities and of his understand- 
ing...” (op. cit., pp. 203, 204). 

** ibid., p. 284 

*** All this is quite plain, yet seems hard to understand. “Virtue,” said 
Huxley, “is dindoabtedly beneficient; but the man is to be envied to whom 
her ways seem in anywise playful.... The calculation of the greatest hap- 
iness is not performed quite so easily as a rule of three sum.... The moral 
aw ... rests in the long run upon instinctive intuitions...” [Plekhanov is quot- 
ing from the French translation of Huxley's Hume. (English Men of Letters)} 
(Hume, sa vie, sa philosophie, trad. par G. Compayré, Paris, 1880, pp. 281, 
284). If the great English natural scientist wished to disprove, by such con- 
siderations, eighteenth-century materialist morality, he was greatly in 
error and had forgotten his Darwin. Incidentally, he must have been think- 
ing only of lesser men, such as Bentham and John Stuart Mill. In that case, 

oe was right. 
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the effect of an impetuous enthusiasm that induced him to virtue.” 
What, then, was the purpose of his “slander”? It was intended 
to show that “such enthusiasm could have been kindled in Rome 
alone”. The Republic’s most “perfect” legislation could intimate- 
ly bind its citizens’ private interests to those of the State.* 
Hence the heroism of the ancient Romans. The practical con- 
clusion to be drawn was that if people learnt to act in the same way, 
then heroic men such as Regulus would certainly appear. For this 
conclusion to strike the reader, Elelvetius showed him only one 
side of the question, but that is no proof of his having lost sight 
of the influence of habit, the association of ideas, “sympathies”, 
“enthusiasm”, noble pride, and so on. Nothing of the kind: he 
only was unable always to find the links between that influence 
and personal interest, or “sensory impressions”, though he did 
try to do so, since he never forgot that man is nothing but sensation. 
If he did not cope with the task, it was only because of the meta- 
physical nature of the materialism of his times, but it will always 
stand to his credit that he drew all the conclusions from his 
fundamental principle. 

The same predominance of the practical trend accounted for 
his perfunctory attitude to the question of whether all men are 
born with the same abilities. He could not even pose this question 
correctly. But what did he wish to say in touching upon it? This 
was very well understood by Grimm, who was no great theorist. 
In his Correspondance littéraire (November 1773), he wrote of 
De l' Homme in the following terms: “Its main purpose is to show 
that the genius, virtues and talents to which nations owe their 
grandeur and felicity are the effects, not of differences in food, 
temperament or the five senses, on which laws and administration 
exert no influence, but of education, over which laws and govern- 
ment have full control.”** The practical value of this kind of view 
in times of revolutionary ferment can be readily understood. 


* De l’Esprit, Discours III, chap. XXII. 

_** Holbach did not share this opinion of Helvetius’s, though he called 
him a “celebrated moralist”. It was, in his opinion, “mistaken to think that 
pppringing can do everything with man; it can only make use of the material 
given by Nature; it can sow successfully only in soil provided by Nature” 
(cf. La morale universelle, section V, chap. III; cf. also op. cit., section I, 
chap. IV). Holbach does not ask, besides, what part society provided in 
what he called the individual's nature. Incidentally, Helvetius was himself 
well aware that his view could not be precisely proved. He only thought 
that it could at least be asserted that “this influence” (i.e., that of organisa- 
tion on the minds of fairly well-developed people) “was so small that it 
might be considered a negligible quantity in algebraic calculations, so that 
what had previously been ascribed to the effect of physical properties and 
had not been accounted for by this cause, was fully explicable by moral 
Causes” (i.e., the influence of the social environment—G.P.). It was almost 
in the same terms that Chernyshevsky spoke of the influence of race on the 
destinies of peoples. 
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If man is nothing but a machine driven by “sensory impressions”, 
a machine that is obliged to do everything done by the latter, 
then the role of “free will” in the life of any people or individual 
is equal to nil. If “sensory impressions” make up the principle 
of people’s volitions, needs, passions, sociality, ideas, judgements 
and actions, then it is clear that the key to mankind's destinies. 
should not be sought in man or his “nature”; if all men are equally 
endowed spiritually, then the imaginary features of race or nation- 
al character cannot, of course, explain anything in a nation’s 
present-day or past condition. These three logically inescapable. 
conclusions are already highly important prolegomena to the- 
philosophy of history as a whole. 

According to Helvetius, all nations living in the same condi- 
tions have the same kind of laws, are marked by the same spirit, 
and are impelled by the same passions. “For this reason, we 
find among the American Indians the customs of the ancient Germans”; 
for this reason, “Asia, inhabited for the most part by the Malayans, 
is governed by our ancient feudal laws”; for this reason, “fetishism 
was not only the first of religions, but its cult, still preserved today 
in almost all of Africa,... was once the universal cult”; for the- 
same reason, Greek mythology has many features similar to those 
in Celtic mythology; for the same reason, finally, the most various 
peoples often have the same sayings. In general, there exists an 
amazing similarity in the institutions, spirit and faiths of primitive- 
peoples. Like individuals, peoples resemble one another far more 
than it seems. 

Interest and needs—these are the great and only instructors 
of the human race. Why is hunger the usual cause of human actions?: 
Because, of all of man’s needs, it is the most frequent, the most 
imperative, and the most keenly felt. Hunger sharpens the intel- 
ligence of animals; it forces us to exercise our abilities—us humans, 
who imagine ourselves far superior to the animals. It teaches 
the savage to bend the bow, weave nets and set traps. “Again 
it is hunger that, with civilised peoples, makes all citizens work, 
till the soil, learn crafts, and perform any duty.” Mankind owes 
to it the art of making the land fertile and fashioning ploughshares, 
in just the same way as the art of building and making clothes 
arose from the need to seek protection from the elements. Without 
his needs, man would have no incentive to action. “One of the prin- 
cipal causes of the ignorance and the sluggishness of Africans 
is the fertility of this part of the world; it meets all needs with 
almost no cultivation of the land. Therefore the Africans have- 
no incentive to thinking, and they do little of it. The same can 
be said of the Caribs. If they are less industrious than the North 
American savages, it is because the latter have to work harder to- 
feed themselves.” Needs provide an exact yardstick of the human: 
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spirit’s resoluteness. “The inhabitants of Kamchatka, who in 
certain respects are of an unparalleled stupidity, are marvel 
lously skilful in other ways. If it is a matter of making clothes, 
they excel Europeans in adroitness. Why? Because they inhabit 
a region of the world that is most intemperate in climate and 
where, by consequence, the need for clothing makes itself com 
stantly felt. An habitual need is a constant spur.”* 

But if we owe the “art of tilling the soil” to the existence of 
needs, that art, once discovered and practised, begins to exert 
an important and even decisive influence on our institutions, 
ideas and sentiments. “The forest-dweller, a naked man, who jas 
no speech, may of course have a distinct idea of strength or weak- 
ness, but none of justice and law”. Such ideas presuppose the 
existence of society; they change together with society's interests. 
Why was theft permitted in Sparta? Why were thieves caught 
there red-handed punished only for their lack of adroitness? 
What could be stranger than that custom? “However, if one 
recalls the laws of Lycurgus and the contempt in which silver 
and gold were held in a republic, where the laws permitted the 
circulation only of coins of heavy and brittle iron, one will 
realise that thefts of poultry and vegetables were the only ones 
that could be committed. Such thievery, always carried out with 
adroitness and often denied with firmness, confirmed the Lacedae- 
monians in the practice of courage and vigilance: the law permit- 
ting theft could be very useful to such a people....” Let us see, 
on the other hand, how matters stood with the Scythians. They 
considered theft the most heinous of crimes, a view made inevitable 
by their mode of life. “Their herds grazed unguarded in the step- 
pes; how easily they could have been stolen and what disorder 
would have ensued if such thefts had been tolerated? Therefore,” 
says Aristotle, “their laws were designed to protect their herds.” 
Peoples whose wealth consisted exclusively of cattle stood in ne 
need of private ownership of the land, which first appeared among 
tillers of the soil, to whom it was wholly essential. Savage peoples 
that roam the forests knew only fleeting and chance relations 
between man and woman. Indissoluble marriage was introduced 
by settled and agricultural peoples. “Whilst the husband breaks 
the virgin soil or works his fields, the wife feeds the fowl, waters 
the beasts, shears thesheep, works in the house or the poultry yard, 
or cooks the meals for her husband, children and servants.” 


* This leads us up to the question of the influence of climate. As the 
reader will see, the reference is not to the direct influence of climate on people's 
morals, of which Montesquieu spoke. In Helvetius’s opinion, that influence is 
expressed through the medium of the arts, i.e., thanks to the more or lesa 
rapid development of the productive forces. These are two quite different 
Points of view. 

qt 
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In this case, therefore, the indissolubility of marriage, far from 
being burdensome, is of the greatest benefit. Marriage laws in 
the Catholic countries are designed for this kind of relationship, 
and are therefore adapted to the interests and calling of those 
engaged in agriculture. On the other hand, they are a burden on 
people in other callings, particularly the “high-born”, the “wealthy”, 
and the “idle”, who see in love, not a means of satisfying actual 
and urgent needs but amusement, a means against ennui. The 
scenes of family morals among the parasitical classes of society 
which Count Leo Tolstoy has depicted in his Kreutzer Sonata, 
as did Fourier before him, are in the main reminiscent of what 
Helvetius wrote of marriage and love among the “idle”. 

An agricultural people necessarily differ from a nomadic in 
character. “There are, in every country, a certain number of 
objects with which all people have to deal while they are being 
brought up, the identical impression from these objects engender- 
ing in citizens that similarity of ideas and sentiments that is 
called the national spirit or character.” It will be readily under- 
stood that such “objects”, whose influence is so decisive in educa- 
tion. are dissimilar with peoples living in conditions so different 
as, for instance, those engaged in agriculture and hunting. It is 
just as obvious that a people’s character may change. The French 
are considered of a gay disposition, but they have not always 
been like that. Thus the Emperor Julian said of the Parisii: 
“I love them because, their character, like mine, is austere and 
grave.”* But let us consider the Romans. How much strength, 
virtue, love of liberty and hatred of slavery marked them during 
the Republic! What weakness, cowardice and baseness when the 
emperors took the reins! Such baseness was intolerable even 
to Tiberius. Besides, it is not only together with the historical 
events that a people’s character undergoes change: in every 
period it is not the same even with people in different callings. 
The tastes and habits of warriors differ from those of priests, 
while the tastes and habits of the “idle” are not the same as those 
of ploughmen and artisans. All this depends on the upbringing. 


* As for his French contemporaries, Helvetius remarked that the French 
nation could not be gay because “the misfortunes of the times have forced 
the princes to impose heavy taxes on the country, so that the peasant class, 
who alone comprise two-thirds of the nation, live in poverty, and poverty 
is never gay....” He ridiculed the manner of describing national character: 
“Nothing in general is more ridiculous and more false than the descriptions 
given of the character of diverse peoples. Some depict their nation after 
their own society, making it, in consequence, sad, or gay, or coarse or witty 
... Others copy what a thousand writers have written before them; they 
never examine the change that must of necessity take place in the character 
of a nation, the modifications that take effect in government and in morals” 
(De l'Esprit, Discours III, chap. XXX). 
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It is the latter that has subordinated woman to man. That kind 
of subordination does not operate in the same way in all social 
estates. Women who are sovereign rulers (“Women like Elizabeth, 
Catherine II”, etc.)* are in no way inferior to men in intellectual 
gifts. The same is true of “court ladies” who are “distinguished 
by the same intellect as their husbands”. The reason is that, with 
them, despite all the difference in social status, the two sexes 
“get an equally poor upbringing”. 

The different notions of beauty depend on the impressions of 
childhood. “If I especially admire any particular woman. she 
impresses herself in my recollection as a model of beauty. so 
that J shall judge of other women according to their greater 
or lesser resemblance to that image. Hence the variety in tastes.” 
Thus, this is all a matier of habit. But since the habits of any 
particular people do not always remain the same, their tastes, 
and their judgements of beauty in objects of art and Nature 
undergo change too.** Why is it that we do not like medieval 
novels? “Why is it that during Corneille’s lifetime the genre of this 
illustrious poet was appreciated more highly than it is today?” 
(Of course, the reference is to Helvetius’s times.—G.P.) “It is 
because the troubled time of the League and the Fronde*® came 
to an end and minds that were still heated by the fires of the 
sedition were more audacious, more appreciative of the spirit 
of daring and more given to ambition; that is why the characters 
Corneille gave his heroes and the projects he made those ambitions 
conceive were more in keeping with the spirit of that age than 
of today, when few heroes are to be met, few citizens and few 
men of ambition, when a happy calm has succeeded the thunder- 
storms, and the volcanoes of sedition have everywhere died 
down.” 

For a better understanding of Helvetius’s views on the role 
of “interest” in the history of mankind, we shal] dwell a little 
longer on the Robinsonade that he thought up. His Robinson is 
represented by “several families who have retreated to an island”. 
Their first concern is the erection of cabins and the cultivation 
of the soil necessary for their subsistence. If the island has more 
arable Jand than the first colonists need, they will all be almost 
equally wealthy; those with the stronger hands and the greater 
diligence will be the wealthier. Consequently their interests are 
not very complex and “therefore” it will suffice for them to have 


* Catherine II was able to gull Helvetius, just as she did many others. 
He always spoke of her in the warmest terms, and was convinced that this 
Messalina of the North had attacked Poland in the interests of tolerance. 

** What Helvetius says about our judgement of beauty contains, in 
some measure, the embryo of Chernyshevsky’s ethical theory, but only the 
embryo. In this particular sphere, the analysis given by the Russian writer 
8oes much further and leads to far more important results. 
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“few laws”. If they are obliged to choose a leader, the latter will 
remain a farmer like all the rest. “The only privilege he may be 
granted is the choice of a plot of land. Apart from that, he will 
have no other power.” 

But, with the increase in the size and the density of the popula- 
tion, no more free Jand remains for occupation. What is there 
to be done by one who has no landed property at all? Excluding 
such things as thievery, robbery, or emigration, the only thing 
he can do is to find refuge in new inventions. A man who is able 
to invent a new article of consumption or luxury that will find 
widespread use will make a living by bartering his handiwork 
for what is produced by the farmers and the artisans. Hle may 
possibly found a manufacture, “establishing it in some agreeable 
site, convenient, and usually on the banks of a river, whose arms 
stretch far into the interior of the country, thereby facilitating 
the carriage of his merchandise”. Of course, he will not remain 
the only manufacturer on the island. The continuing proliferation 
of the inhabitants will lead to the invention of other articles of 
luxury or consumption, and new manufactures will arise. Several 
of these will form, first a settlement and then a considerable 
town. “This town will soon contain the most wealthy citizens, 
because the profits from trade are always immense when traders 
are as yet few in number and there is still little competition.” 
Wealth gives rise to all kinds of entertainment. The rich land- 
owners leave their estates so as to spend at least several months 
a year in town, where they are followed by the poorer folk in the 
hope of finding subsistence there. In short, our town has become 
a capital. 

Thus we now have rich and poor people, employers of labour 
and ordinary working people. The initial equality has gone. We 
now have a people made up, under one and the same name, of an 
“infinity of different peoples whose interests are more or less con- 
tradictory”. There are as many nations as there are classes. This 
process of the formation of classes with differing and even con- 
tradictory interests is inevitable in the history of peoples. It takes 
place more or less rapidly, yet it constantly proceeds and will 
always do so. “A man who is more hard-working will earn more; 
the more thrifty saves more and, with the wealth he has already 
acquired, will acquire yet more wealth. All this is inevitable. 
Then, there are the heirs, who succeed to large inheritances. 
There are such merchants that invest large sums in ships, which 
bring them big gains: that is because, in any kind of commerce, 
money attracts money. Thus the unequal distribution of money 
is the inevitable result of its introduction in a State.” 

But this necessary consequence brings in its train other and 
no less necessary effects. Those who possess nothing—and their 
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mumber will increase constantly as a result of the reproduction 
of citizens—will compete among themselves more and more 
in search of some occupation. They will curtail their needs ever 
more and more. In consequence, the inequality keeps growing, and 
indigence becomes ever more widespread: “...the poor man sells, 
the rich man buys’, and the number of proprietors diminishes 
steadily. The laws then become more and more severe. Mild laws 
are suited to control a people of proprietors. “With the Germans, 
the Gauls and the Scandinavians, more or less heavy fines were 
the only punishments inflicted for various offences.” It is dif- 
ferent when non-proprietors form the bulk of the nation. A man 
who is poor cannot be punished in his possessions; he must be 
punished in his person; hence corporal punishment. The larger 
the number of the poor, the more thefts, robberies and crimes 
are committed. Force has to be used to counter them. A man who 
has no property can easily change his place of sojourn, so that 
a guilty person can easily evade punishment. It therefore becomes 
necessary to arrest citizens with the observance of fewer formali- 
ties, often on the first suspicion. “...Arrest is already an arbitrary 
punishment, which, soon meted out on the proprietors themselves, 
replaces liberty by slavery.” In its turn, corporal punishment, 
first practised only against the poor, is then extended to the 
proprietors. “All citizens come equally under the laws of blood; 
everything unites to establish them.” 

The greater number of citizens leads to the appearance of 
representative government, since it is no longer possible for all 
to gather at some one place to discuss public affairs. While citizens 
are still almost equal among themselves, their representatives 
adopt laws in accordance with the public interest. But in the measure 
of the erosion of the initial equality and with the growing com- 
plexity of citizens’ interests, the representatives begin to separate 
their own interests from those of the people they represent; they 
become more independent of those who have delegated them, and 
radually acquire power equal to that of the entire nation. “Is it not 
clear that in a vast and populated country the division of the 
interests of the governed will always furnish governments with 
the means to encroach upon the authority that man’s natural 
love of power will always make him desire?” Indeed, on the one 
hand, the proprietors, engrossed in their property, “cease to be 
titizens”; on the other hand, the non-proprietors become secret 
enemies of the former, and can be armed by a tyrant or tyrants, 
whenever he or they so wish, for action against the proprietors. 
It is then that the mental indolence of those who delegate author- 
ity and the active desire for power in those to whom it is delegated 
Presage vast changes in the State. In such times, everything 
avours ambition in the latter.” Liberty dies out, and the prospect 
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of despotism grows apace. It is thus that the multiplication in the 
number of citizens leads to the appearance of representative govern- 
ment. The opposedness of their interests leads to the rule of arbi- 
trariness. 

In a certain passage in his book De l’Homme, from which we 
have, in the main, drawn upon in the aforegoing exposition, 
Helvetius says that, in the conclusions he has drawn, he has 
based himself on experience and Xenophon. These are highly 
characteristic words. Like Holbach and other “philosophers” of 
his time, he quite clearly saw the role of the class struggle in 
history, but in his appraisal of that struggle he did not go much 
further than “Xenophon”, i.e., the writers of antiquity. In his 
opinion, the class struggle engendered tyranny, mostly tyranny, 
and nothing but tyranny. To him, the “non-proprietors” were 
merely a dangerous weapon in the hands of the ambitious rich; 
they are capable only of selling themselves to anybody “willing 
to buy them”, and only of striving to do that. He was referring, 
not to the proletariat of today, but to that of antiquity, especially 
of Rome. Consequently, he saw social development only as a closed 
circle. “A man grows rich through commerce: he adds an infinity 
of small properties to his own. Then the number of proprietors, 
and consequently of those whose interests are most closely linked 
with the national interest, decreases; on the contrary, the number 
of people with no possessions and without any interest in public 
affairs increases. If such men are always ready to serve anyone 
who will pay them, how can one imagine that those in power will 
never make use of them to subordinate their fellow-citizens to 
themselves? 

“Such is the necessary outcome of the excessive multiplica- 
tion of people in an empire. This is a vicious circle from which 
no hitherto known governments have been able to escape.” 

Helvetius was very far from regarding the British with the 
same distrust as Holbuch. Incidentally, he found that Great 
Britain’s social and political conditions left much to be desired 
in many respects, but he esteemed her as the freest and most 
enlightened country in the world. Yet he did not consider the 
British freedom, so much to his liking, very reliable. He thought 
that the difference of interests which had developed so far in 
Britain would sooner or later lead to its inevitable consequence— 
the appearance of despotism. It must be admitted that Irish history, 
at least has not excessively refuted him. 

Our philosopher's views on the proliferation of humans again 
go to show how little originality the Malthusian theory con- 
tained. We shall not criticise those views here, or Helvetius’s 
views regarding the origin of property and the family. It will 
be sufficient for us simply to take note of his overall historico- 
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philosophical point of view.* However, to have done with its 
characteristic, we must also consider some other consequences. 
of the “proliferation of citizens”, or, to put it more correctly, 
of the constant and inevitable growth of property ine- 
quality. 

There is nothing more dangerous to society than people without 
property! Nothing is more to the advantage of the employers than 
such people, and nothing else will better serve their interests. 
“The more poor people there are, the less the employers pay them 
for their labour.” But the employers are now the real power in 
a “trading country”. The public interest is sacrificed to their 
“private” interest, which motivates all their actions and is the 
criterion for their judgements. That is something we see in any 
society with complex and contrasting interests. It breaks up 
into smal] societies, which judge of the virtues, minds and merits. 
of citizens from the angle of their own interests. In the long run, 
it is the interests of the mighty which dominate the nation and 
come in for the greatest consideration. 

We already know that corruption of morals sets in universally 
wherever private interest is divorced from the public interest. 
The ever growing inequality in property must therefore engender 
and intensify the corruption of morals. Indeed, that is what takes 
place. Money, which makes for greater inequality, at the same 
time debases virtue. In a country “where there is no circulation 
of money”, the nation is the only fair distributor of rewards. 
“General esteem, that gift of public recognition, can be accorded 
only to ideas and actions that are useful to the nation; conse- 
quently, any citizen sees virtue as a necessity.” “In countries 
where money circulates, its possessor can give it to any person or 
persons who provide him with the greatest enjoyment, and he 
usually does so. However, such a person or persons do not always 
command the greatest respect, so that rewards are often given 
for actions that are “useful only to the wealthy but injurious to. 
society”. The rewards given to vice create depraved people, while 
love of money, which stifles the spirit and all patriotic virtue, 
produces only base natures, tricksters and intriguers. “Love 
of riches does not extend to all classes of citizens, without inspiring 
in the ruling party a desire to steal and annoy. From that time 
on, the construction of a port, the production of armaments, 
a business venture, or a war asserted to have started for the na- 
tion’s honour—in short, any pretext to fleece the people is seized 


* We shall note, merely in passing, that Holbach considered the “prolif- 
eration of citizens” from the diametrically opposite stand. To him it meant 
only the growth of the state’s might and wealth. In this he was in agreement 
with most eighteenth-century writers. 
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upon. Then all the vices born of cupidity at once obtrude them- 
‘selves upon the empire, infect all its members in succession, and 
finally bring about its ruin.” 

As we have already shown in the essay devoted to him, Holbach, 
‘too, considered cupidity the mother of all vices and the ruin of 
.a nation. But in Holbach we meet only with declamations on the 
‘subject, while Helvetius tried to penetrate into the laws of social 
development. Holbach fulminated against “luxury”; Helvetius 
noted that luxury was merely the outcome of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. Holbach called upon legislators to combat any 
proneness to luxury; Helvetius found any such struggle, not only 
‘useless but highly damaging to society. In the first place, anti- 
luxury laws, which could easily be evaded, were too grave an 
incursion into the right of property, that “most sacred of rights”; 
in the second place, to stamp out luxury, “it is necessary to abolish 
money”, and “no prince could harbour such a design, and if he 
did, no nation, in the present condition of Europe, would Jend 
itself to his desires”. Execution of such a plan would mean the 
‘complete ruin of the nation. 

Luxury exists only where property inequality is very great. 
In a country with approximately equal property among citizens, 
luxury cannot exist whatever the degree of prosperity they may 
achieve, or rather luxury will be, not a misfortune but a great 
‘social blessing in such a country. But since wealth is distributed 
most unevenly, the abolition of luxury would mean an end to 
the production of a multitude of articles, and would consequently 
throw a large number of the poor out of work. The final outcome, 
therefore would be the direct opposite of the original intention. 
“The moralists’ incensement against luxury springs from their 
ignorance,” Helvetius infers.* 

Thus we have here a constant law of social development. From 
poverty a people rise to wealth, and from wealth arrive at the 
unequal distribution of wealth, the corruption of morals, luxury 
and depravity; thence they come to despotism, and from despotism 
to ruination. “The principle of life which, developing in the 
majestic oak, raises the sapling, spreads its branches, thickens 
its trunk and makes it reign over the forest, is at the same time 
the principle of its withering.” “Under the existing form of govern- 
ment”, the peoples cannot depart from this most dangerous road 
of development. To slow down their steps along that road is even 


* That is how he put it in De i’ Homme. In his book De l' Esprit, Helve- 
tius expressed his opinion in vague terms, but there he also intimated that 
‘the question of luxury could not be solved as easily as the “moralists” sup- 

osed. According to Diderot, the passage dealing with luxury was among the 
Paest in the book. Cf. his uures, t. I, section 1, the article “Sur le livre De 
LT Esprit”. 
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dangerous to them. Stagnation will lead to incalculable calami- 
ties, perhaps to the cessation of life itself. 

The number and especially the nature of the textile mills in 
any country depend on its wealth and the mode of its distribution. 
If all citizens are well-to-do, they will all wish to be well dressed, 
which will lead to the appearance of many textile mills producing 
neither excessively fine nor excessively coarse fabrics. If, on the 
contrary, most of the citizens are poor, then only such enterprises 
will exist that cater for the needs of the rich class and will prod- 
uce only opulent, glossy and not very sturdy fabrics. Thus, 
“under any form of government, all phenomena depend on one 
another”. 

The production of cotton fabrics is one of the most important 
‘branches of present-day industry. Such fabrics are not designed 
for wealthy consumers. Thus, Helvetius’s view is not in accord 
with reality.* Nevertheless, it remains true that under any 
“government” all phenomena depend on one another. We have 
already seen many instances of this, and we shall cite another 
one. 

Their requirements teach people how to cultivate the soil, 
and it is those requirements that engender the arts and the sciences. 
Again, it is requirements that lead to the latter’s stagnation or 
advance in one direction or another. As soon as considerable 
inequality of property is created, there arise a multitude of aris 
for enjoyment, designed to entertain the wealthy and dispel their 
boredom. Interest never ceases from being mankind’s great and 
sole instructor. How could it be otherwise? It should not be 
forgotten that: “Any comparison of objects among themselves 
presupposes attention; any attention presupposes effort, and 
any effort the incentive that spurs it”. It is indisputable that 
the promotion of education is in the interests of any society. 
But since the rewards for services do not always go to those who 
serve the common interests but very often to those who serve 
the interests of the mighty, it will be readily understood why 
sciences, arts and literature adopt a trend that falls in with the 
latter’s interests. “Why should the sciences and arts not have 
been bathed in refulgence in a country such as Greece, where they 
were held in universal and constant veneration?” Why was Italy 
80 rich in orators? Was that due to the influence of her climate, 
as is asserted by the sapient imbecility of certain academic ped- 


* Helvetius knows of societies in which “money is in circulation” and 
‘Others in which it is not. However, to him products always assume the form 
°f commodities in both cases. This seems to him just as natural as private 
Property. In general, his economic views leave much to be desired. Even the 
best grounded and most mature of them do not rise above the economic views 
of David Hume. 
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ants? An irrefutable reply is to be found in the fact that Rome 
lost its eloquence and its liberty simultaneously. “Try to dis- 
cover the reasons for the accusations of barbarism and stupidity 
constantly made against the peoples of the East by the Greeks, 
the Romans, and all Europeans, and you will find that the Eastern 
nations have been considered barbarians and fools by all the 
educated peoples of Europe, and an object of contempt on the 
part of free nations and posterity, for the reason that by the word 
‘intellect’ these Oriental peoples have understood only separate 
and disconnected ideas that have been useful to them, and also. 
because despotism, in almost all of Asia, has banned the study 
of morality, metaphysics, jurisprudence and politics, in brief, 
almost all the sciences of interest to mankind.” If, as has been 
said above, all nations in one and the same conditions have the 
same Jaws, the same spirit and the same predilections, then that 
should be ascribed to the influence of one and the same interests. 
It is the combination of interests that determines the development 
of the human spirit. 

The interests of states like both of their private citizens and of 
human affairs therein, are subject to a thousand transformations. 
One and the same Jaws, and even customs and actions become 
now useful, now detrimental to one and the same people; from 
this it follows that one and the same laws are now adopted, now 
rejected, and that one and the same actions are called now virtuous, 
now vicious—“a proposition which cannot be rejected otherwise 
than by allowing that there are actions which at one and the 
same time are virtuous and cetrimental to the state, and that 
would mean undermining the foundations of al] legislation and 
all society”. 

Many primitive peoples have a custom of killing their old 
people. At first glance, nothing could seem more execrable than 
such a custom, but a little thought will lead one to acknowledge 
that, in the given conditions, such peoples are forced to consider 
the killing of old people a virtuous act and that their love for 
their aged and enfeebled parents must make the young people 
behave in this way. Savages do not have enough to subsist on, 
and the old are unable to keep themselves alive by hunting, 
since that calls for considerable physical endurance. They would 
therefore either be doomed to a slow and cruel death from starva- 
tion or else become a burden on their children or all society 
which, because of its poverty, cannot carry that burden. That is 
why it is better to cut these sufferings short by the rapid and 
inescapable killing of parents. “That is the origin of a custom 
so detestable; that is how a nomadic people, obliged by the need 
to hunt and the shortage of the necessities of life to spend six 
months of the year in immense forests, find themselves, so to say, 
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necessitated to perform such barbarous acts; that is why in 
such countries patricide is inspired and committed after the 
same principle of humanity which makes us regard it with 
horror.” 

Holbach asked himself why peoples’ positive laws so often 
fall into contradiction with the laws of “Nature” and “justice”. 
He came out with a simple answer. “These depraved laws,” he 
said, “are a consequence of perverted morals, errors committed by 
societies, or tyranny, which forces Nature to bow to its authority.”* 
Such an answer did not satisfy Helvetius, who considered “real 
or at least apparent utility” that basis of laws and customs which 
is so naturally sought in “depravity” or “errors”. “However stupid 
one may suppose peoples to be,” he said, “it is certain that, guided 
by their own interests, they could not have adopted, without 
sufficient motives, the ridiculous customs one finds established 
among some of them; the strangeness of such customs springs 
from the diversity of the interests of peoples. Only those morals 
and laws are really worthy of hatred which continue to exist after 
the causes of their introduction have disappeared and which have 
thus become injurious to society. “All customs that bring only 
transient advantages are like scaffolding, which must be pulled 
down after the palaces have been erected.” 

Such is the theory which leaves very little room for natural 
law and absolute justice, if it leaves them any room at all. At first, 
that theory seemed dangerous even to such men as Diderot, who 
considered it a paradoz. “It is, indeed, the general and particular 
interest which metamorphoses the idea of the just and the unjust; 
but its essence is independent of it.” But what is that idea’s es- 
sence? What does it depend on? Diderot said nothing on the mat- 
ter, merely citing several examples designed to show that justice 
is absolute. However, these instances are most unconvincing! 
Will it not always and everywhere be praiseworthy to give water 
to one who is dying of thirst? Of course it will, but the most this can 
prove is that there exist interests common to men everywhere in 
all times and at all phases of their development. “Giving water 
to drink!” will take us no further than the following argument by 
Voltaire: “Let me ask a Turk, a Parsee or a Malabarian for the 
money I lent him ... he will acknowledge that it is just that he 
Should pay me ...”. Beyond any doubt! But how meagre this 
absolute morality is, however honoured a goddess it may be. As 
Locke said, “those who maintain innate practical principles tell 
us not what they are....” Helvetius could have said the same of 
those who stand for “universal morality”. 

It is quite obvious that Helvetius’s views on the question of 
_e—s 


* Politique naturelle, London, 1773, I, pp. 37-38. 
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morality fully coincided only with the principles of materialist 
sensualism. Incidentally, he was merely repeating and developing 
the ideas of his teacher Locke, who was also the teacher of Holbach, 
Diderot and Voltaire. “To the English philosopher, good and 
evil meant only pleasure or suffering. Therefore, in the moral 
sense, good and evil are only that which coincides with or deviates. 
from the law, through which good and evil are brought to us by 
the will and the authority of the legislator. “Virtue generally 
approved, ... because profitable ...,” Locke said long before 
Helvetius. “He that will carefully peruse the history of mankind,. 
and look abroad into the several tribes of men, and with indif- 
ferency survey their actions, will be able to satisfy himself that 
there is scarce that principle of morality to be named, or rule. 
of virtue to be thought on (those only excepted that are absolutely 
necessary to hold society together, which commonly, too, are 
neglected betwixt distinct societies), which is not, somewhere or 
other, slighted and condemned by the general fashion of whole 
societies of men, governed by practical opinions and rules of 
living quite opposite to others.” This is exactly what Helvetius. 
tells us, with the only difference that Helvetius knows how to. 
be explicit in the right place. On the basis of “pleasure” and 
“suffering”, he set himself the task of ascribing to interests the 
historical changes in the legislator’s will. This was perfectly and 
even too logical for eighteenth-century French “philosophers”, 
whose party was indeed a militant one. In their struggle against 
the then existent system, they felt the need to be guided by an. 
authority less debatable than men’s constantly changing interests. 
That kind of authority they saw in “Nature”. The morality and 
politics that rested on that foundation were in no wise less utili- 
tarian. The salus populi was no less the suprema lex for them.* 
But that boon, it was thought at the time, was intimately linked 
with particular immutable laws that applied equally to all 
“creatures endowed with minds and feelings”. So passionately 
desired, appealed to, and seen as the ideal expression of the bour- 
geoisie’s social and political aspirations, such laws were called: 
natural laws. And since the psychological source of the ideas that 
made such laws desirable was unknown, and their logical source- 
had been forgotten, it was asserted, as Diderot did in the article- 
mentioned above, that their essence was independent of any interest. . 
This took the philosophers back almost to the selfsame innate 


* Incidentally, the populus whose salus was desired did not always mean 
those who worked and produced. According to Voltaire, the human race could 
not exist without “a vast number of useful people who possess nothing”.... 
“There is a need for men who have only their hands and good will.... They: 
are free to sell their labour to anyone who will pay them best” (See Diction~ 
naire philosophique, art. “Egalité et Propriété”). 
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ideas which had been in such disrepute since the times of Locke. 

“No innate practical principles”: no idea is impressed by Nature 
in the mind. That is what was stated by Locke, who added that 
any sect regards as innate those principles which are in accord 
with its faith. The philosophers were not out to achieve anything 
more. For them to have acknowledged the existence of innate 
ideas would have been tantamount to bowing to the “sect’s” 
“principles” held by the supporters of the past, which they, the 
philosophers, looked down on. Since Nature does not impress 
anything in our minds, obsolete institutions and obsolete morality 
do not owe their existence to Nature. Yet there exists a natural 
law—a universal and absolute law—which can be discovered by 
man’s reason, with the aid of experience. Reason was on the side 
of the philosophers. Consequently, Nature had to express herself 
in favour of their aspirations. “Innate principles” therefore belonged 
to the “past”, which should be destroyed, while natural law 
was the future which the innovators were summoning. They did 
not reject dogmatism, but merely extended its boundaries so as 
to clear the way for the bourgeoisie. Helvetius’s views presented 
a threat to this new kind of dogmatism, which was why they 
were not accepted by most “philosophers”. This, however, did not 
prevent him from being the most consistent of John Locke's 
followers. 

In no less degree did his views threaten the view, so widely 
held in the eighteenth century, that the world is governed by 
public opinion. We have already seen that, according to Helvetius, 
men’s opinions are dictated by their interests; we have also seen 
that the latter do not depend on the human will (let us recall 
the instance of savages killing their aged because of economic 
necessity). “The advance of education”, with the aid of which the 
philosophers would account for the entire course of history, far 
from explaining anything, itself stood in need of explanation. 
To find that explanation would mean an actual revolution in the 
realm of “philosophy”. Helvetius evidently suspected what the 
Consequences of such a revolution would be like. He admitted 
that, in his study of the human spirit’s road of development, 
he often felt a suspicion that “everything in Nature occurs and 
acts of itself’, and that the “perfection of the arts and sciences is less 
the work of genius than of time and necessity”. The “uniform” prog- 
Tess of the sciences in all countries, he thought, bore out that 
Opinion. “Indeed, if, with all nations, as Hume has observed, 
People begin to write well in prose only after they have learnt to do 
that in verse, then I see in the constant advance of human reason 
the effect of a general and obscure cause.”* From everything 


—_—— 


* De l'Homme, section II, chap. XXIII. 
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the reader has learnt of our philosopher’s historical views, this 
kind of language will no doubt seem highly cautious and indeci- 
sive. But it is this very indeterminate language that reveals how 
vague were the notions that Helvetius’s mind associated with 
the words interest, needs of people, whose meaning would seem 
so clear and so unambiguous. 

However strange we may find them, laws and customs are always 
grounded in “real or at least imagined utility”. But what is imagined 
utility? What does it depend on, and what does it originate from? 
Obviously, from public opinion. This again brings us back into 
that vicious circle from which we wanted to escape: opinion depends 
on interest, and interest on opinion. What is most noteworthy is that 
Helvetius could not but return into that circle. True, he linked the 
origins of the most varied and bizarre laws, customs and opin- 
ions with society's actual needs, but, in his analysis, he was 
always confronted with a remainder that none of his metaphysical 
reagents could break down. That remainder was, first and foremost, 
religion. 

All religions spring from man’s fear of some invisible force, 
from his ignorance of the forces of Nature. All false religions 
resemble one another. Whence such uniformity? It is the result 
of peoples that live in the same conditions always having a similar 
spirit, similar laws and a similar character. “It is because men 
who are animated by almost the same interest and having among 
them almost the same objects for comparison and the same tool, 
i.e., the same mind for their combination, have of necessity had 
to arrive at one and the same results ... because, in general, all 
are pride-ridden ... all look upon man as Heaven's sole favourite, 
and the main object of its care.” This pride leads men to believe 
all the nonsense the tricksters would have them accept. Open the 
Koran (for the sake of appearance, Helvetius spoke only of “false 
religions’). It can be interpreted in a thousand different ways: 
it is vague and incomprehensible. But so great is human blindness 
that, to this day, this book, so full of falsehood and nonsense, 
this work, in which God is depicted as a tyrant who should be 
cursed, is still considered sacred. Therefore, the interest that gives 
rise to religious credulity is one of vanit y—an interest of prejudice. 
Instead of explaining to us where human feelings spring from, 
that interest is itself anexpression of those feelings. The “utility” 
of religion is merely “imagined utility”. An eighteenth-century 
philosopher could not possibly have regarded that “vile” enemy 
of reason in any other way. 

Given vanity and ignorance, those precursors of fear, it can rea- 
dily be understood with what means the ministers of religion build 
up and preserve their prestige. “In any religion, the prime aim 
(he priests set themselves is to blunt man’s curiosity and to turn 
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away from his eye the examination of any dogma whose absurdity 
is too obvious to escape his attention. 

“To attain that, it was necessary to flatter human passions; 
to perpetuate people’s blindness, it was necessary for them to 
desire to be blind and be interested in being so. Nothing is easier 
for the bonze”, etc. We see, in the first place, that religious dogmata 
and rites were deliberately invented by a few cunning, avaricious 
and bold swindlers; we see, in the second place, that the peoples’ 
interest, which should have explained to us at least the amazing 
success of such swindlers, is often merely the “imagined” interest 
of blind people who wish to remain blind. This is obviously no 
actual interest, no “need” that engenders all arts and _ sci- 
ences. 

Wherever Helvetius set forth his views on history, he was 
constantly vacillating, without realising it, between these two 
diametrically opposite interpretations of interest. That was 
why he was unable to cope with the theory that the world is 
governed by public opinion. Now he tells us that people owe their 
intellect to the condition they find themselves in; then he finds 
it crystal clear that people owe their condition exclusively to their 
intellect. Now he tells us that hunger is the source of many arts, 
and that habitual needs are always inventive, i.e., that any more 
or less important invention is merely the integral of infinitely 
small inventions; then he assures us, in his polemic with Rous- 
seau, that the art of agriculture “supposes the invention of the 
ploughshare, the plough, smithery, and consequently an infinite 
multitude of skills in mining, the art of furnace-building, mechan- 
ics and hydraulics”. Thus, this time it is the spirit, science, that 
is the source of inventions, while in the ultimate analysis, man- 
kind'’s progress is determined by “public opinion”. Now Helvetius 
shows us how a people’s laws, customs and tastes derive from its 
“condition”, i.e., from the “arts”, from the productive forces at its 
disposal, and from the economic relations that arise on their 
basis; then he declares that “it is on the perfection of laws that 
civic virtues depend, and on human reason that the perfection 
of those laws depends”. Now he depicts arbitrary authority as the 
inevitable consequence of constantly growing inequality in the 
distribution of wealth; then he arrives at the following conclusion: 
“Despotism, that horrible bane of mankind, is most frequently 
the result of a nation’s stupidity. Any people begins by being free. 
What cause can its loss of liberty be attributed to? Its ignorance, 
its foolish trust in the ambitious. The latter and the people are 
like the Jittle girl and the lion in the well-known fable. As soon 
as she has persuaded the animal to let its claws be clipped and 
its teeth filed, she turns it over to the mastiffs.” Although Helvetius 
set himself the task of ascribing interest to history, considering 
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it “people's sole motivation”, he returned to “public opinion” 
which, by endowing objects with greater or lesser interest, ultima- 
tely becomes the absolute ruler of the world. “Imagined interest” 
was the submerged rock that wrecked his truly tremendous attempt 
to advance a materialist explanation of human development. 
This problem, both in history and morality, proved unsolvable 
from the metaphysical point of view. 

In just the same way as imagined interest so often took the 
place of the actual interest Helvetius really wished to deal with, 
the same fate, as we can see, befell public interest, which yielded 
place to the interest of “the mighty of this world”. There can 
be no doubt that, in any society that is divided into classes, the 
interest of the mighty of this world has always been dominant. 
But how did Helvetius explain this indisputable fact? Sometimes 
he spoke of force, but most frequently sought refuge in “public 
opinion”, realising that force did not explain anything, since 
in many, if not all, cases it resided in the oppressed. It is the 
stupidity of nations that makes them obey tyrants, the “idle rich”, 
those who think only of themselves. Though he was one of 
the most brilliant representatives of French bourgeoisie at the 
time of its efflorescence, he did not suspect that, in the histo- 
rical life of each class of the “mighty of this world”, there 
comes a time when its “private” interest coincides with that 
of a progressive movement, and thereby of all society. Helve- 
tius was too much of a metaphysician to discern this dialectic 
of interests. Though he repeated that any law, no matter how 
strange it might seem, was or had been based on some actual 
interest of society, he saw in the Middle Ages nothing but‘a time 
when people had turned into beasts, just like Nebuchadnezzar; feudal 
laws seemed to him “the height of absurdity”.* 

The discovery of useful arts is brought about by actual needs. 
Once created and used, any art engenders—with greater or lesser 
success—new “arts”, that depending on the production relations 
in the society in which it has appeared. It was only momentarily 
that Helvetius’s attention was attracted by this phenomenon of 
“arts” which arise from “actual” needs and engender new needs 
which are no less actual and which engender no less useful arts. 
He was too hasty in going over to the “pleasurable arts” designed 
to entertain the wealthy and dispel their boredom. “How many 
arts would have been unknown to us were it not for Love!” he 
exclaimed. That may have been so! But how many arts would 
have remained unknown without the capitalist production of 
essential articles! 


* Cf. his Pensées et réflections, in Vol. I11 of his uvres complétes, Paris 
1818, p. 314 
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What is meant by an actual need? To our philosopher, this 
meant primarily a physiological need. But to satisfy their physio- 
logical needs people must produce certain articles; the process 
of that production must give rise to new needs, just as actual as 
the preceding but whose nature is no longer physiological, but 
economic, since such needs spring from the development of pro- 
duction and mutual relations entered into by people in the process 
of production. Helvetius mentioned some of these economic needs, 
but only several: most of them escaped his notice. That was why, 
to him, a most powerful factor of society's historical development 
was the multiplication of citizens, i.e., the increase in the number 
of stomachs that had to be filled and the number of bodies that 
had to be clothed, etc. The multiplication of citizens meant the 
growth of the aggregate total of physiological needs. Helvetius 
did not want to take into consideration that, in its turn, the 
“multiplication” of citizens depends on society's economic condi- 
tion, although he did make several fairly clear pronouncements 
on the matter. However, he was far from sharing the clear and 
precise views on this matter held by his contemporary Sir James 
Steuart, who, in his Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy 
(London, 1767), ascribed the “multiplication of citizens” to “moral”, 
i.e., social, causes, and already understood that the population 
law characteristic of any particular society changes together with 
the mode of production predominant in that society in a given 
period. Incidentally, Helvetius’s views did not contain such 
platitudes as Malthus’s. 

Everything in Nature occurs and acts of itself: that is the dialectical 
point of view. Helvetius merely sensed that this point of view 
was the most productive and correct in science. The reason for 
the “uniform” progress of the human spirit remained “unclear” 
to him. He very often stopped giving it thought, appealing to it 
only when the need arose. “In morality as in the realm of the 
physical,” he said, “it is only the great that strikes us. One always 
supposes that great effects spring from great causes. One expects 
heavenly signs to announce the downfall of empires or revolutions 
in them. Yet how many crusades have been launched or stopped, 
how many revolutions carried out or prevented, how many wars 
begun or ended by the intrigues of some priest, some woman, or 
Some minister! It is only the absence of memoirs or underground 
anecdotes that prevents the Duchess of Marlborough’s glove from 
being found everywhere.”*! This point of view is the direct con- 
tte of that according to which “everything occurs and acts of 
tself”. 

“The principle of life which, developing in the majestic oak, 
Taises the sapling, spreads its branches, thickens its trunk and 
makes it reign over the forest, is at the same time the principle 
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of its withering.” Here Helvetius is again speaking as a dialecti- 
cian who understands the absurdity of an abstract and absolute 
contraposition of the useful and the harmful. Here he again recalls 
that any process of evolution has its immanent and immutable 
laws. Proceeding from this standpoint, he arrives at the conclu- 
sion that no “specific means” exists against inequality of “pro- 
perty”, an inequality which, after a long existence, must inevita- 
bly destroy any society. But this is not his final conclusion. 
It is only under the “actually existing form of government” that 
a specific means against this evil has no existence. Under a more 
rational form, very much could be undertaken against it. What, 
then, is that beneficent form of government? It is one that will 
be discovered by reason based on experience. Philosophy can very 
well solve “the problem of perfect and durable legislation” which, 
once adopted by any nation, can become a source of its happiness. 
A perfect legislation will not do away with inequality of property, 
but it will prevent the appearance of its harmful consequences. 
In the capacity of a “philosopher”, Helvetius sets forth for us, 
in the form of a “moral catechesis”, the “precepts and principles of 
justice”, the “utility and truth’* of which are proved to us by 
day-by-day experience and which should serve as the basis of 
a “perfect” legislation. Moreover, he supplements his catechesis 
with several other features of such a legislation. 

The book De l’Esprit frightened the adherents of natural law, 
who saw in the author an opponent to that law. Their fears were 
only half justified, for Helvetius was only a stray sheep that 
would sooner or later return to the fold. He who, it might have 
seemed, had left no room for natural law, he who regarded as 
reasonable laws and customs that appeared most absurd, wound 
up by stating that the closer the peoples approached in their 
institutions to natural law, the greater the progress of reason in 
them. Thus, he reformed and returned to the fold of the philosoph- 
ical church. Faith, a sacred and redeeming faith in “Reason”, 
had emerged victorious over any other point of view. “The time 
has come,” he exclaimed, “for those deaf to all theological con- 
tradictions to give ear only to the teachings of wisdom! We have 
awakened ... from our slumbers; the night of ignorance has 
passed; the day of science has arrived.” 

Let us give ear to the voice of “reason” and turn the pages of the 
“moral catechesis” of its interpreter: 

“Question: What makes this right of property so sacred, and 
for what reason, under the name of “Term”, has it been turned 
into a God almost everywhere?* 


* De U Homme, section X, chap. VII. 
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“Answer: It is because the preservation of property is the moral 
God of Empires; it is that which maintains domestic peace and 
makes equity reign; it is because people have united only to ensure 
their property; it is because justice, which in itself comprises 
almost all the virtues, consists in rendering to each man that which 
belongs to him, thereby being reduced to the upholding of that 
right of property; finally, because the diverse laws have never 
been anything but various means of ensuring citizens that right”. 


* * 8 


“Question: Are there not, among the diverse laws, such which 
can be given the name of natural laws? 

“Answer: As 1 have already said, these are such that concern 
property and have become established in almost all civilised 
nations and societies because societies can be formed only on the 
basis of such laws.” 


“Question: What should a prince do, supposing he wished to 
perfect the science of Jaws? 

“Answer: He should encourage people gifted in the study of 
that science, and charge them with the solution of various prob- 
lems therein. 

“Question: What would happen then? 

“Answer: Laws that are changeable and still imperfect would 
cease from being so, and would become stable and sacred.” 


* * * 


But enough! With Helvetius, as with Holbach and all eight- 
eenth-century “philosophers”, the utopia of “perfect legislation” 
is merely a bourgeois utopia. Several features peculiar to our au- 
thor do not change its essence. We shall cite only several of these, 
so as to complete our picture of a man whose moral physiognomy 
has so often been distorted by the ideologists of an ungrateful 
bourgeoisie. 

In his perfect society, Helvetius does not make the workers 
have such a long working day asis the practice with us. “Wise laws,” 
he said, “could no doubt create a marvel of universal happiness. 
If all citizens possess some property, if they all enjoy a certain 
Competence, and, by working seven or eight hours, abundantly 
Provide for their needs and those of their families, they will be 
as happy as can be... .” “If work is generally regarded as an evil, 
it is because, in most States, one can acquire necessities only 
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by excessive labour, and because the idea of work is always asso- 
ciated with the idea of drudgery.”* Fourier’s idea of attractive 
work was merely a development of this idea of Helvetius, just 
as the eight-hour working day is merely the proletariat’s solu- 
tion of a problem raised by this bourgeois philosopher, the only 
difference being that the proletariat will not stop at that in its 
advance towards “happiness” 

Helvetius stood for upbringing by society. In his opinion, there 
were many reasons for it always to be given preference over pri- 
vate instruction. He quoted only one of these, which will be quite 
sufficient: it is only upbringing by society that rears patriots 
because it alone is able to bind together, in the minds of citizens, 
the idea of personal happiness with that of the nation. This is 
another idea of this bourgeois philosopher’s to be tackled by 
the proletariat, which will develop it in keeping with the needs 
of the time. 

But Helvetius himself, as we know, did not expect anything 
of the proletariat. To whom, then, did he entrust the implemen- 
tation of his plan? Of course, to some wise prince. But as man is 
only a product of his environment, and as, further, the environ- 
ment of princes is very depraved, what reasonable grounds have 
we to expect the appearance of a sage on the throne? Our philoso- 
pher was well aware of the difficulty of replying to this question. 
Finding it hard to find an answer, he resorted to the aid of the 
probability theory. 

“If, as the sages say, all possibilities are given effect within a 
more or less extended period of time, why should we despair of man- 
kind’s future happiness? Who can prove that the truths established 
above will always be useless to it? It is rare but necessary that 
a given time will produce a Penn (!) or a Manco-Capac” (!) “to 
give laws to emerging societies. But supposing ... that, jealous 
for new glory, such a man would wish to perpetuate his name in 
posterity, under the title of a friend of mankind, and that, in 
consequence, is more occupied with drawing up his laws and with 
the happiness of the peoples than with enlarging his power, this 
man would wish to make men happy, and not slaves. Then, no 
doubt ... he would perceive, in the principles I have just set forth, 
the embryo of a new legislation, one more in conformity with 
the happiness of mankind.”** 

Inasmuch as the “philosophers” engaged in the question of the 
influence of the.environment on the individual, they reduced its 
operation to the actions of “government”. Helvetius did not act 
as hastily as the others. There was a time when he saw and clearly 


* De Homme, section VIII, chap. I, Il. 
** ibid., chap. XXVI. 
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stated that a government is, in its turn, merely a product ofjthe 
social environment; he was able, with greater or lesser success, 
to deduce the civil, criminal and public laws of his hypothetical 
island from its economic condition. But as soon as he went over 
to the study of the development of “education”, i.e., science and 
literature, he began, as the reader will remember from the pre- 
ceding exposition, to notice only the influence of government. 
However, the idea of the irresistible influence of government is 
a kind of blind alley from which escape is possible only through 
a miracle, i.e., a government which suddenly decides to heal all 
the ills created by itself or by preceding governments. Helve- 
tius also appealed to that miracle and, to revitalise his own faith 
and that of his readers, he sought salvation in a seemingly bound- 
less field—that of “possibilities”. 

But theory does not as yet create faith, least of all a theory pro- 
viding grounds for as little confidence as does the theory of pos- 
sibilities that take effect over a longer or shorter period. Thus, 
Helvetius, at least in respect of France, remained a complete non- 
believer. “My country,” he wrote in the Preface to his book De 
l’Homme, “has ultimately come under the yoke of despotism. 
From now on, she will produce no more celebrated writers ... no 
more will the name of Frenchman be made famous by this people. 
Today, this degraded nation its the scorn of Europe. No salutary 
crisis will return it its liberty. ...It is said that happiness, like 
the sciences, wanders about the world. It is now heading north- 
wards: great princesare calling genius thither, and genius invites hap- 
piness.... It is to such sovereigns that I dedicate this work.” 
It seems to us that this mistrust, which found some small coun- 
terpoise in hopes placed in Northern sovereigns, enabled him to 
take his analysis of moral and social phenomena farther than other 
“philosophers” did. Like Voltaire, Holbach was an indefatigable 
propagandist; he published a large number of books in which he, 
in essence, always harped on the same theme. Helvetius wrote 
only one book De l'Esprit; the other, De l’Homme, is merely a 
lengthy commentary to it. The author never wanted to have it 
published in his lifetime. “He who wishes to learn the true prin- 
ciples of morality,” he wrote, “must rise to the principle of phys- 
ical sensitivity, and seek, in the needs of hunger, thirst and the 
like, for the cause that makes men, who have already multiplied, 
till the soil, join together in society, and enter into conventions 
whose observance or infraction makes men just or unjust.” Thus, 
he undertook his analysis with the purpose of discovering the 
true principles of morality and, at the same time, of politics. 

n advancing the principle of “sensory impressions”, he showed 
that he was the most consistent and logical of all eighteenth- 
century materialists. By seeking in “the needs of hunger, thirst 
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and the like” the causes of mankind’s historical advance, he set 
himself the task of finding a materialist explanation of that advance. 
From afar, he saw many truths of far more value than his plan 
of a perfect legislation or his immutable and absolute “great 
truths”, which he dedicated to the sovereigns of the “North”. He 
understood that some “common cause” must exist in human devel- 
opment, but he did not and could not know that cause since he 
did not possess enough facts or the necessary method. That cause 
remained “hidden” and “unclear” to him but it did not make him 
inconsolable, for the utopian in him comforted the philosopher. 
The main purpose had been achieved: the principles of “ezcellent” 
Jegislation had been drawn up. 

Two examples will suffice to show how, in drawing up his uto- 
pian plans, Helvetius sometimes used the principle of sensory 
impressions. 

“I am not inimical to theatrical performances,” he said, “and, 
in this respect, I do not accept Rousseau’s advice. Such perform- 
ances no doubt provide pleasure. But there is no pleasure which, 
in the hands of a wise government, could not become a principle 
conducive to virtue if the latter sees recompense in that pleas- 
ure. 

And here is what he said in defence of divorce: “If it is true 
that a desire for change is, as they say, inherent in human nature, 
the possibility of such change could be established as a reward for 
merit. One could then try, by such means, to make warriors more 
brave, judges more just, workers more industrious and talented 
people more diligent.” Divorce as a reward for “virtue”! What could 
be more comical? 

We know that if the principles of perfect legislation are ever 
given effect, then “unstable and as yet imperfect laws will cease 
from being such and will become immutable”. Thus, society will 
be in a state of rest. What will be the consequences of such a con- 
dition? “Let us imagine that, in each branch of science or art, 
men will be able to compare among themselves all known objects: 
and facts, and will have finally discovered all the latter’s various 
relations. Since men will have no more new combinations to make, 
then what is known as the mind will no longer exist. Then every- 
thing will turn into science, and the human mind will be forced 
into repose until the discovery of unknown facts permits it again 
to compare and combine them in just the same way as an ex- 
hausted mine is allowed to rest until new veins are formed.”** 


* De l' Homme, section I, chap. X, note. 

** De l'Homme, section II, chap. XV. Here Helvetius means by spirit 
“a complex of new ideas”, and by science the acquisition of ideas already knowm 
to mankind. 
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Thus, this repose and this exhaustion of the human spirit should — 
at least in the realm of social relations—inevitably bring in its 
train the fulfilment of Helvetius’s moral and political principles. 
Thus, stagnation was the ideal of this philosopher, who was so fa- 
natical an adherent of progress! Metaphysical materialism was only 
half-revolutionary. To him, revolution was only a means (and 
then only in view of the absence of peaceful means) of reaching a 
safe and calm heaven once and for all.... Within his breast there 
lived —alas! —two spirits, just as in Faust and in the bourgeoisie, 
the eighteenth-century materialists being the latter’s most pro- 
gressive representatives. 


11 
MARX 


The eighteenth-century materialists thought that they had 
done with idealism. The old metaphysics was dead and buried, 
and Reason wished to hear no more of it. However, things soon 
took a new turn: already in the epoch of the “philosophers”, a re- 
vival of speculative philosophy began in Germany, and during 
the first four decades of the current nineteenth century « deaf ear 
was turned to materialism, which was itself now considered dead 
and buried. To the entire world of philosophy and literature, the 
materialist doctrine seemed “drab”, “gloomy” and “deadening,” as 
it did to Goethe: “it made people shudder as though it were a spec- 
tre”.* For its part the speculative philosophy thought that its 
rival had been overcome for all time. 

It must be acknowledged that speculative philosophy possessed 
a considerable advantage over materialism. It made a study of 
things in their development, their inception and destruction. How- 
ever, to examine things from this latter point of view meant es- 
chewing a mode of examination so characteristic of the Enlighten- 
ers, which, by eliminating from phenomena every internal move- 
ment of life, turned them into fossils whose nature and nexus were 
incomprehensible. Hegel, that nineteenth-century titan of ideal- 
ism, never ceased from waging the struggle against this mode of 
examination; to him, it was “not free and objective thinking, 
since it did not allow the objec. to freely determine itself from within 
itself but presupposed it as being ready”.** The restored idealist 
philosophy lauded a method that was the diametrical opposite— 
the dialectical—and used it with amazing success. Since we have 
had frequent occasion to mention this method, and since we shall 
have further to deal with it, it may be useful to describe it in 
the words of Hegel himself, that master of idealist dialectics. 


* See Book XI of Dichtung und Wahrheit, in which Goethe describes 
this impression of Syst2me de la Nature. 
** Encyklopddie herausgegeben von L.v. Henning, § 31. 
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“Dialectic,” he says, “is usually regarded as an external skill 
which arbitrarily brings confusion into certain notions and cre- 
ates in them merely an appearance of contradictions, so that it is 
not these definitions that are illusory, but this appearance, where- 
as the definitions of the intellect, on the contrary, are true. 
Indeed, dialectic is often nothing else but a subjective play which 
arbitrarily advances now proofs and now denials of a definite 
proposition—a reasoning in which content is absent and whose 
emptiness is concealed behind this ingenuity, which creates that 
kind of reasoning. However, in its real character, dialectic is the 
genuine own nature of the definitions of the intellect, of things, 
and of the finite in general. Reflection is in itself a movement of 
thought which transcends isolated definiteness and correlates it 
with others, thanks to which this definiteness is brought into a 
certain connection, but, besides that, preserves its former iso- 
lated significance. Dialectic is, on the contrary, an immanent 
transition of one definition into another, in which it is revealed 
that these definitions of the intellect are one-sided and limited, 
i.e., contain a negation of themselves. Everything finite is doomed 
to self-destruction. Consequently, dialectic is the motive soul of 
any scientific advance of thought and is a principle which alone 
brings into the content of science an immanent connection and 
necessity.” 

Everything that surrounds us can serve as an instance of dia- 
lectic. “A planet now stands in this place, but in itself tends to 
be in another place, giving effect to its Otherness by its being in 
motion.... As for the presence of dialectic in the spiritual world, 
and in particular, in the legal and moral domains, it should here 
merely be recalled that, according to the experience of all men, 
any state of affairs or action carried to extremes changes into its 
opposite; this dialectic, we shall note in passing, is recognised in 
many proverbs. Thus, there is a proverb that says: Summum 
jus, summa injuria, which means that an abstract right carried 
to extremes changes into injustice”..., etc.* 

The French materialists’ metaphysical method refers to the 
dialectical method of German idealism in the same way as ele- 
mentary mathematics stands to higher mathematics. In the for- 
mer, the notions are strictly Jimited and separated from one an- 
other as by an “abyss”: a polygon is a polygon and nothing else; 
a circle is a circle and nothing else. Already in planimetry, how- 
ever, we are obliged to use what is known as the method of limits, 
which rocks our worthy and immovable notions and strangely 
brings them close to one another. How is it proved that the area 
of a circle is equal to the product of the perimeter and half of the 
_——— 


* ibid., §81 and Supplement. 
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radius? It is said that the difference between the area of a regular 
polygon inscribed in a circle and the area of that circle can be 
made an arbitrarily small magnitude, given the condition that 
we take a sufficiently large number of its sides. If we indicate the 
area, perimeter and diagonal of a regular polygon, inscribed in 
a circle, by means of a, p, and r, respectively, then we get that 
a = p-'/,r;here a and p-'/,r are magnitudes that change together 
with the number of sides but always remain equal among them- 
selves; therefore their limits will also be equal. If we denote by 
means of A, C and A the area, circumference and radius of a circle 
respectively then A is the limit of a, C is the limit of p, and R 
is the limit of r; therefore A = C-'/,R. Thus, a polygon turns 
into a circle; it is thus that the circle is considered in the process 
of its becoming. This is already a remarkable upheaval in mathe- 
matical notions, and it is this upheaval that the higher analysis 
takes as its points of departure. Differential calculus deals with 
infinitesimal magnitudes, or, as Hegel puts it, “it has to do with 
magnitudes which are in the process of disappearing—neither 
before their disappearance, for then they are finite magnitudes, 
not after, for then they are nothing.”* 

However strange and paradoxical this device may seem, it 
renders mathematics incalculable services, thereby proving that 
it is the diametrical opposite of the absurdity it might be taken 
for at first. The eighteenth-century “philosophers” had a high 
appreciation of its advantages, and they engaged a great deal in 
the higher analysis. But these very people, who, like Condorcet, 
for instance, made excellent use of this weapon in their calcu- 
lations, would have been greatly surprised to learn that this dia- 
lectical device should be applied in the study of all the phenomena 
science deals with, irrespective of the sphere they pertain to. They 
would have replied that human nature is at least just as firm 
and eternal as the rights and duties of people and citizens, which 
derive from that nature. The German idealists held a different 
view. Hegel affirmed that “there is nothing that is not a condition... 
between Being and Nothingness”. 

As long as, in the field of geology, there held sway the theory of 
cataclysms, sudden upheavals, which with one hammer blow 
changed the surface of the globe and destroyed the old species of 
animals and pJants to make room for new ones, the mode of think- 
ing was metaphysical. But when this theory was rejected, yield- 
ing place to the idea of the slow deveiopment of the Earth's 
crust under the lengthy influence of the same forces that also 
operate in our days, then the dialectical standpoint was taken up. 


* Wissenschaft der Logik, Niirnberg, 1812, I. Band, 1. Buch. S. 42. 
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As long as it was thought in biology that species are immutable, 
the mode of thinking was metaphysical. This was the view held 
by the French materialists, who were constantly returning to it 
even when trying to give it up. Present-day biology has shed 
this view once and for all. The theory that bears the name of 
Darwin is a dialectical theory in its essence. 

At this point, the following remark must be made. However 
healthy the reaction against the old metaphysical theories in 
natural science was, it created, in its turn, much regrettable 
muddled thinking. There appeared a trend towards interpreting 
new theories in the sense of the old expression: natura non facit 
saltum, this leading to another extreme: attention was now being 
paid only to the process of gradual quantitative change in a given 
phenomenon; its going over into another phenomenon remained 
quite incomprehensible. This was the old metaphysics but placed 
on its head. In just the same old way, phenomena remained sepa- 
rated from one another by an unbridgeable gulf. So firmly is this 
metaphysics established in the minds of the present-day evolu- 
tionists that there are now a number of “sociologists” who reveal 
a total lack of understanding whenever their researches come 
up against revolution. As they see it, revolution is incompatible 
with evolution: historia non facit saltum. They are not in the least 
disturbed if, despite this historical wisdom, revolutions, and 
even great ones, take place. They hold fast to their theory: so 
much the worse for revolutions, which disturb its peacefulness; 
they are considered “maladies”. Dialectical idealism had already 
condemned this appalling confusion of ideas, and fought against 
it. Here is what Hegel says in respect of the above-mentioned 
expression: “It is said natura non facit saltum; and ordinary imag- 
ination, when it has to conceive a becoming or passing away, 
thinks it has conceived them when it imagines them as a gradual 
emergence or disappearance’. However, dialectic most convinc- 
ingly shows that “changes of Being are, in general, not only 
a transition of one quantity into another but also a transition 
from the qualitative into the quantitative and conversely: a 
process of becoming something else which breaks off gradualness 
-and is qualitatively something else as against the preceding 
being. Water, on being cooled, does not become hard little by 
little, gradually reaching the consistency of ice after having 
passed through the consistency of a paste, but is suddenly hard; 
when it has already attained freezing-point, it may, if standing 
Still, be wholly liquid, and a slight shake brings it into the con- 
dition of hardness. 

_“The notion of the gradualness of becoming is based upon the 
idea that that which becomes is already, sensibly or otherwise, 
‘actually there, and is imperceptible only on account of its small- 
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ness; the gradualness of vanishing is based on the idea that Not- 
being or the Other which is assuming its place is equally there, 
only is not yet noticeable; there, not in the sense that the Other 
is contained in itself in the Other which is there, but that it is 
there as Determinate Being, only unnoticeable.”* 

Thus: 

1) all that is finite is such that cancels itself, is transmuted into 
its opposite. This transition is effected with the aid of the nature 
inherent in every phenomenon, which contains forces that engen- 
der its opposite. 

2) The gradual quantitative changes in a given content ulti- 
mately turn into qualitative distinctions. The features of that 
conversion are those of a leap, a break in the gradualness. It is 
highly erroneous to think that Nature or history makes no leaps. 

Such are the characteristic features of the dialectical world- 
outlook, which it would be useful to note here. 

In its application to social phenomena (and we are dealing 
with them alone), the dialectical method has created a veri- 
table revolution. It will be no exaggeration to say that to it we 
owe an understanding of human history as a law-governed process. 
The materialist “philosophers” saw in the history of makind 
merely the conscious acts of more or less wise and virtuous people, 
but in the main of not very wise and quite unvirtuous people. 
Dialectical idealism surmised the existence of necessity where 
a first glance reveals merely the unordered play of chance, merely 
an endless struggle between individual passions and purposes. 
Even Helvetius, who, with his “assumption” that in history, 
just as in Nature, everything “occurs and acts of itself’ (these are 
his own words), drew closer to the dialectical point of view; 
even he accounted for historical events only through the qual- 
ities of individuals in possession of political power. In his opin- 
ion, Montesquieu was in error when, in his book Sur la grandeur 
et la décadence des Romains, he ignored the fortunate play of cir- 
cumstances that had been of service to Rome. He said that Montes- 
quieu “fell into the shortcoming, all too common with reasoners, 
of wishing to ascribe Reason to everything, while at the same 
time falling into the error of all armchair scholars who, forgetful 
of mankind, ascribe with excessive ease constant views and uni- 
form principles to all bodies” (Helvetius is speaking here of polit- 
ica] “bodies” such as the Roman Senate) “while very often it is 
an individual who conducts to his own liking the grave assem- 
blies called Senates”.** 


* Logtk, I. Band, I. Buch, S. 3413. 
** Cf. Pensées a reflexions a’ Helvetius, in Vol. III of bis Guvres completes, 
Paris, 1818, p. 
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How different from this is the theory of Schelling, who asserts 
that, in history, freedom (i.e., the conscious acts of people) turns 
into necessity, while necessity turns into freedom. Schelling regards 
the following question as the most important problem of philosophy: 
“what is it that, parallel with our acting perfectly freely, i.e., 
with full consciousness, leads to something arising in us in the 
form of something conscious, which has never existed in our minds 
and could never have arisen if our freedom were granted full 

lay?”* 

z To Hegel, “world history is progress in the consciousness of 
freedom, a progress we have to cognise in its necessity”. Like 
Schelling he thinks that “in world history, thanks to the acts of 
men in general, results are also obtained which are somewhat 
different from those which they have striven for and achieved, 
from results they have immediate knowledge of, and wish; they 
are out to ensure that their interests are met, but, thanks to that, 
something further is realised, something that is Jatent in them, 
but is not consciously realised and formed no part of their inten- 
tion”.** 

It is clear that, from this point of view, it is not men’s “opin- 
ions” that “govern the world”, and it is not in them that one 
should seek for a key to historical events. In its development, 
“public opinion” obeys laws which mould it with the same neces- 
sity that determines the movement of celestial bodies. It was 
thus that a solution was found for the antinomy that the “philo- 
sophers” were constantly coming up against: 

1) Public opinion governs the world; it determines the relations 
among members of society; it creates the social environment. 

2) Man is a product of the social environment; his opinions are 
determined by the features of that environment.*** 

Everything depends on legislation, the “philosophers” reiterated, 
firmly convinced that any people’s mores depend on its legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, they reiterated just as often that it was 
corrupt morals that led to the downfall of the civilisation of antiq- 
uity. What we have here is just another antinomy: 1) legislation 
creates morals; 2) morals create legislation. Such antinomies 
comprised, so to say, both the essence and the misfortune of eight- 
eenth-century philosophical thought, which was incapable of 
Solving them, getting rid of them, or comprehending the causes 
of the horrible muddle in which it found itself again and again. 


—— 


* System des transcedentalen Idealismus, Tibingen, 1800, S. 426 und f. 
** Vorlesungen tber dte Philosophie der Geschichte, 9. Bd. der Hegel- 
gan Werke, herausgegeben von E. Gans, S. 22, 30. Cf. Schelling, op. cit.. 


*** Cf. our essay on Holbach. 
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The metaphysician considers and studies things one after another 
and in their isolation from one another. When he feels the need 
to provide an overall picture, he examines things in their inter- 
action; at this point he comes to a halt, and does not, and cannot, 
go any further, since to him things remain separated from one 
another by a gulf, and since he has no conception of their devel- 
opment to explain either their origins or the relations existing 
between them. 

Dialectical idealism crosses these borders, which the metaphy- 
sicians find impassable. It regards both aspects of the relation 
of interaction, not as “directly given” but as “moments of some- 
thing tertiary and higher, which is Notion”. Thus, Hegel exam- 
ines the morals and state structure of Sparta. “If, for example,” 
he says, “we consider the mores of the Spartan people as the result 
of their state structure and, conversely, their state structure 
as the result of their mores, this mode of examination may be 
correct, yet it does not give final satisfaction, because in fact we 
have understood neither the state structure nor the mores of this 
people. That is possible only if it is realised that these two aspects, 
and also all the other aspects revealed by the life and history of 
the Spartan people, have a Notion as their foundation.”* 

The French philosophers harboured only contempt, or rather 
only hatred, for the Middle Ages. Helvetius looked upon feudal- 
ism as the “height of absurdity”. Though Hegel was very far from 
any romantic idealisation of the mores and institutions of me- 
dieval times, he regarded the latter as a necessary element in 
mankind’s development. Moreover, he already saw that the inter- 
nal contradictions of medieval social life had given rise to pres- 
ent-day society. 

The French philosophers saw in religion merely a mass of su- 
perstitions springing from mankind’s own stupidity and the 
fraud practised by the priests and the prophets. They could only 
wage a struggle against religion. However useful this kind of work 
was for their times, it made not the least contribution to the 
scientific study of religion. That study was prepared by dialectical 
materialism. It will suffice merely to compare Strauss’s Das 
Leben Jesu with Holbach’s Critical History of Jesus Christ to see 
the vast step forward made in the philosophy of religion under the 
beneficial influence of Hegel’s dialectical method.** 


* Encyklopddie, 1. Teil, § 156, Zusatz. ; 

** Incidentally, instead of reading Holbach’s book, the German reader 
might turn the pages of Leben Jesu (H. E. Paulus, Heidelberg, 1828), which 
sets forth the same point of view. Only the German Fnilightener tries to 
laud that which the French philosopher fought against so passionately« 
Paulus sees a miracle of goodness and wisdom in a person who produced of 
Holbach the impression of an ignorant and depraved idler. i 
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When the “philosophers” made a study of the history of phi- 
losophy they did so to cull therein arguments supporting their 
views, or else to destroy the systems of their idealistic prede- 
cessors. Hegel did not dispute his precursors’ systems, which he 
considered various stages in the development of a “single philos- 
ophy”. Any particular philosophy is a daughter of its times; 
“the most recent philosophy is the outcome of all preceding phi- 
losophies and; must therefore contain the principles of all of them; 
therefore, if only it is a philosophy, it is the most developed, 
richest and most concrete philosophy”.* 

A “perfect legislation” was one of the favourite subjects stud- 
ied by the philosophers, each of whom had his own utopia on 
this score. Dialectical idealism cold-shouldered such studies. 
“A State,” says Hegel, “is an individual totality, of which you 
cannot take any particular side, even a supremely important one, 
such as its political constitution; and deliberate and decide on 
it in isolation.... One must understand the spirit of a people 
from which everything in the State springs; it develops of itself, 
and in its development one can distinguish certain periods, for 
each of which a certain constitution is necessary, which is not 
a matter of choice but is in keeping with the spirit of the times.... 
Second and further: it is not only the constitution that is deter- 
mined by the spirit of a people, but that spirit of a people is a 
link in the course of the development of the World Spirit, in 
which individual constitutions occur.”** 

In a word, dialectical idealism regarded the Universe as a single 
whole “developing from its own Notion”. A cognition of that inte- 
grity and a revelation of the process of its development—such 
was the task that philosophy set itself—a noble, majestic and 
admirable task! A philosophy that set itself such a task could 
not seem “drab” or “deadening” to anybody. Quite the reverse: 
it evoked universal admiration by the fullness of its life, the 
irresistible force of its movement, and the beauty of its brilliant 
colours. Yet the noble attempt launched by idealistic dialectical 
philosophy remained uncompleted; it did not and could not 
complete it. After rendering the human spirit invaluable services, 
German idealism fell into decline in order, as it were, to provide 
fresh proof for its own theory, and show from its own example 
that “all that is finite is such that cancels itself, is transmuted into 
its opposite’. Ten years after Hegel’s death, materialism again 
appeared on the arena of philosophical development, and to 


this day has not ceased from scoring victories over its old oppo- 
nent. 


* Encyklopddie, § 13. 
** Philosophie der Geschichte, S. 50-51. 
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What is that Notion, that Absolute Idea, that World Spirit 
of which German speculative philosophy kept on speaking? 
Is there any means of cognising that mysterious being which, it 
was thought, gives movement and life to everything? 

Indeed, there exists such a means, and a very simple one at 
that; only it calls for careful examination. If that is given, a 
most wonderful transformation takes place. That Absolute Idea, 
which is so irresistible in its movement, so luscious and fruit- 
ful, mother to everything that has been, is and will be in future 
centuries, loses all lustre, becomes immovable, proves a pure 
abstraction and, very far from being able to explain anything, 
humbly asks for the least explanation of itself. Sic transit glo- 
ria ... ideae. 

The Absolute Idea, with all its immanent laws, is merely a 
personification of the process of our own thinking. Anyone who 
appeals to that Idea for an explanation of the phenomenon of 
Nature or social evolution abandons the firm soil of facts and 
enters the realm of shadows. That is exactly what happened to 
the German idealists. 

In a book that came out in Frankfort on the Main in 1845 and 
was written by two men whose names won fame in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, we find a splendid exposure of the 
“mystery of speculative constructions”. 

“If from real apples, pears, strawberries and almonds | form 
the genera] idea ‘Fruit’, if 1 go further and imagine that my ab- 
stract idea ‘Fruit’, derived from real fruit, is an entity existing 
outside me, is indeed the true essence of the pear, the apple. etc., 
then—in the language of speculative philosophy—I am declaring 
that ‘Fruit’ is the ‘Substance’ of the pear, the apple, the almond, 
etc. I am saying, therefore, that to be a pear is not essential to 
the pear, that to be an apple is not essential to the apple; that 
what is essential to these things is not their real existence, per- 
ceptible to the senses, but the essence that I have abstracted from 
them and then foisted on them, the essence of my idea—'Fruit’. 
I therefore declare apples, pears, almonds, etc., to be mere forms 
of existence, modi, of ‘Fruit’. My finite understanding supported 
by my senses cloes, of course, distinguish an apple from a pear 
and a pear from an almond, but my speculative reason declares 
these sensuous differences inessential and irrelevant. It sees 
in the apple the same as in the pear, and in the pear the same as 
in the almond, namely, ‘Fruit’. Particular real fruits are no 
more than semblances, whose true essence is ‘the Substance’— 
‘Fruit’ .”* 

* Die heilige Familie, oder Kritik der kritischen Kritik. Gegen Bruno 
Bane tae Konsorten. Von F. Engels und K. Marx, Frankfurt a.M., 1845, 
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In essence, however, German speculative philosophy did not. 
adhere to the viewpoint of substance. “Absolute substance,” says 
Hegel, “is truth, but it is not yet all the truth; it must also be 
understood as effective and living of itself, and for that reason 
be defined as Spirit”. Let us see how this higher and more truthful 
point of view is achieved. 

“If apples, pears, almonds and strawberries are really nothing 
but ‘the Substance’, ‘the Fruit’, the question arises: Why does 
‘the Fruit’ manifest itself to me sometimes as an apple, some- 
times aS a pear, sometimes as an almond? Why this appearance 
of diversity which so obviously contradicts my speculative con- 
ception of ‘Unity’; ‘the Substance’; ‘the Fruit’? 

“This, answers the speculative philosopher, is because ‘the 
Fruit’ is rot dead, undifferentiated, motionless, but living, self- 
differentiating moving essence. The diversity of the ordinary 
fruits is significant not only to my sensuous understanding, but 
also for ‘the Fruit’ itself and for speculative reason. The different 
ordinary fruits are different manifestations of the life of the 
‘one Fruit’; they are crystallisations of ‘the Fruit’ itself. Thus in 
the apple ‘the Fruit’ gives itself an apple-like existence, in the 
pear—a_ pear-like existence. We must therefore no longer say, 
as one might from the standpoint of the Substance: a pear is: 
‘the Fruit’, an apple is ‘the Fruit’, an almond is ‘the Fruit’, but 
‘the Fruit’ presents itself as a pear, ‘the Fruit’ presents itself 
as an apple, ‘the Fruit’ presents itself as an almond; and the differ- 
ences which distinguish apples, pears, and almonds from one 
another are the self-differentiations of ‘the Fruit’ and make the. 
Meade ees fruits different members of the life-process of ‘the: 
“rnit’.... 

“We see that if the Christian religion knows only one Incarna- 
tion of God, speculative philosophy has as many incarnations as 
there are things, just as it has here in every fruit an incarnation 
of the Substance, of the Absolute Fruit. The main interest for 
the speculative philosopher is therefore to produce the existence 
of the real ordinary fruits and to say in some mysterious way 
that there are apples, pears, almonds and raisins.... 

“It goes without saying that the speculative philosopher accom- 
plishes this continuous creation only by representing universally 
known qualities of the apple, the pear, etc., which exist in re- 
ality, as determining features invented by him, by giving the 
names of the real things to what abstract reason alone can create, 
to abstract formulas of reason, finally, by declaring his own 
activity, by which he passes from the idea of an apple to the idea of a 
pear, to be the self-activity of the Absolute Subject, ‘the Fruit”.”* 
————— 


* Die heilige Familie, S. 80-84. A 
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This materialist criticism of idealism is as harsh as it is just. 
The “Absolute Idea”, the “Spirit” of German speculative philoso- 
phy, was nothing but an abstraction. However, an abstraction 
which is considered the ultimate solution of the most profound 
problems of science, can be only detrimental to the latter’s prog- 
ress. And if those thinkers who addressed themselves to this 
abstraction rendered great services to human thought, they did 
so despite that abstraction, not thanks to it, inasmuch as it did 
not hamper their study of the actual movement of things. We 
find splendid thoughts in Schelling’s philosophy of Nature. 
Iie possessed considerable knowledge in the realm of the natural 
sciences, but to him the “material universe” was nothing but the 
“revealed world of Ideas’. Perhaps he was not contradicting him- 
self when he asserted that “magnetism is a universal act of inspi- 
ration, the implanting of unity in multiplicity, of notion in differ- 
ence” and that “that very intrusion of the subjective into the 
objective, which in the ideal ... is self-consciousness, is here ex- 
pressed in being”. But does this take us a single step towards a 
cognition of magnetic phenomena or an understanding of magnet- 
ism’s nature? Not only have we failed to make any progress but 
we run tremendous risk of denying actual facts to please a theory 
which may seem to us more or less ingenious but in any case is 
absolutely arbitrary. 

The same may be said of the history of mankind. As Sir Ale- 
xander Grant once put it, to borrow philosophy from Hegel's 
History of Philosophy is tantamount to borrowing poetry from 
Shakespeare, i.e., is almost inevitable. In certain respects, a study 
of ffegel’s philosophy of history, or of his aesthetics, his philos- 
ophy of law or his logic, is necessary at present too. But it is 
not the idealist point of view that gives all these works their 
value. On the contrary, that point of view is quite barren: it is 
fruitful only in respect of engendering confusion. Thus, for in- 
stance, Hegel describes, with an ingenuity that would do credit 
to an expert, the influence of the geographical environment on 
the historical development of human societies. But is he able 
to explain anything at all when he says that “the Determinate 
Spirit of a people, since it is active and its freedom derives from 
Nature, bears a specific geographical and climatic impress thanks 
to the latter’? Or—to take up an example he himself makes use 
of—does he bring us a single step closer to an understanding of 
the history of Sparta when he says that the mores of that country, 
like its State structure, were merely moments in the evolution 
of notion? It is true, of course, that the viewpoint of the “French 
philosophers”, against whom he cites this example (the view- 
point of interaction, which remains an insurmountable bound- 
ary of their most fruitful researches), is quite insufficient. It 
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is, however, not enough to reject this point of view; what is es- 
sential is to show in what measure a “Notion” can be a secret main- 
spring promoting social progress. Not only was Hegel never able 
to reply to this perfectly lawful question but he seems to have 
been little satisfied with the light notion allegedly shed on the 
history of mankind. Ie felt the need to stand on firm ground and 
make a careful study of social relations, so he ended up by cate- 
gorically stating that “property inequality was the main cause of 
Lacedaemon's decline.” All this is true, but that truth does not 
contain a jot of absolute idealism.* 

Try to imagine that someone has explained to us with amazing 
clarity the mechanism of the movements of animals but then 
goes on to say, with the utmost gravity, that the vital and con- 
cealed cause of all these movements is to be found in the shadows 
cast by moving bodies. That someone is an “absolute” idealist. 
Perhaps, we shall share the views of this idealist for a certain 
time, but I hope that in the final analysis we shall understand 
the science of mechanics and bid “a long farewell” to his “philosophy 
of mechanics”. 

That, at least, is how various disciples of Hegel behaved. 
Though they were capable of a high appreciation of the advan- 
tages provided by the great thinker’s method, they went over to 
the materialist point of view. The excerpts from The Holy 
Family cited above will suffice to show how definitive and ruth- 
less their criticism of idealist speculative philosophy was. 

The dialectical method is the most characteristic feature of 
present-day materialism; therein lies its essential distinction 
from the old metaphysical materialism of the eighteenth century. 
One can therefore form an opinion of the profundity of the views 
and the seriousness of those historians of literature and philos- 
ophy who have not deigned to notice that distinction. The late 
Lange divided his History of Materialism into two parts—mate- 
rialism before and after Kant. 

Another kind of division must of necessity suggest itself to 
anyone who has not been blinded by the spirit of some schoo} 
or by cut-and-dried concepts: materialism after Hegel was no 
longer what it had been prior to him. But could anything else 
have been expected? To judge of the influence nineteenth-century 
idealism has had on the development of materialism, one should 
first and foremost realise what the latter has become today. This 
was something that Lange never did. Though in his book he spoke 
of all and sundry, even of nonentities like Heinrich Szolbe, he 
made no metion at all of dialectical materialism. This learned 

* For other examples of the same kind we shall refer the reader to our 


article “For the Sixtieth Anniversary of Hegel’s Death, Neue Zeit, 
1891-92, Nos. 7, 8, 9.38 
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historian of materialism did not even suspect that there were 
contemporary materialists who were remarkable in quite a differ- 
ent way than Messrs. Vogt, Moleschott and Co.* 

The ease with which dialectical materialism was able to over- 
come idealism should seem inexplicable to anyone who lacks 
a clear understanding of the fundamental question separating 
the materialists from the idealists. People guided by dualist 
prejudices usually think, for example, that there are two com- 
pletely different substances in man: body or matter, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the soul, the spirit. Though they do not know 
and often do not even ask how one of these substances can affect 
the other, people nevertheless consider that they are fully aware 
it would be “one-sided” to explain phenomena with the aid of only 
one of these two substances. Such people are smugly aware of 
their superiority over the two extremes, and are neither ideal- 
ists nor materialists. However venerable the age of this long- 
standing mode of considering philosophical questions may be, 
it is in essence worthy only of the philistine. Philosophy has 
never been able to feel satisfaction with such “many-sidedness”: 
on the contrary, it has tried to rid itself of the dualism so beloved 
of eclectic minds. The most outstanding philosophical systems 
have always been monist, i.e., have regarded spirit and matter 
merely as two classes of phenomena whose cause is inseparably 
one and the same. We have already seen that the French mate- 
rialists regarded the “faculty of sensation” as one of the properties 
of matter. To Hegel, Nature was merely an “otherness” of the 
Absolute Idea. This “otherness” is in certain measure the Idea’s 
Fall from Grace; Nature is the creation of the Spirit, existing 
only thanks to its favour. This imaginary Fall in no way precludes 
the identity in substance between Nature and Spirit; on the con- 
‘trary, it presupposes that identity. Hegel's Absolute Spirit is 
not the limited spirit of the philosophy of limited minds. Hegel 
was well able to ridicule those who saw in Matter and Spirit 
two different substances “just as mutually impenetrable as any 
matter is assumed to be in respect of another, existing only in 
their mutual non-being in each other pores, just like with Epi- 


* In this respect, incidentally, Lange followed the views and customs 
of all learned writers belonging to “good society”. In his turn, Hetiner often 
compared the doctrine of Diderot with that of the modern materialists. But 
whom did he consider as representative of modern materialists? Moleschott! 
Hettner knows so little of the condition of modern materialism that he is 
sure he is expressing something very profound in writing: “In the doctrine of mo- 
rality, materialism has not yet risen above such miserable attempts (i.e., those 
made by the eighteenth-century materialists.—G.P.). If materialism would 
adduce proof of its viability, then its immediate and most important task 
lies in evolving a doctrine of morality” (Literaturgeschichte des 18. J ahrhun- 
derts, 2. Teil, Braunschweig, 1881, S. 402). You are late to recall it, dear Sir! 
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curus who gave the gods sojourn in the pores of the Cosmos, but 
quite consistently burdened them with no communion with the 
world”. Despite his hostility towards materialism, Hegel appre- 
ciated its monist trend.* But if we have adopted the monist point 
of view, it is experience itself that should decide which of the 
two theories—idealism or materialism—provides the better ex- 
planation of the phenomena we encounter in the study of Nature 
and human societies. It will easily be seen that even in the field 
of psychology, a science studying facts that can be called mostly 
phenomena of the spirit, our work proceeds with greater success 
when we accept Nature as primary, and consider the actions of 
the spirit as necessary consequences of the movement of matter. 
“Surely no one,” says agnostic Huxley, “who is cognisant of the 
facts of the case, nowadays doubts that the roots of psychology 
lie in the physiology of the nervous system. What we call the 
operations of the mind are functions of the brain, and the mate- 
rials of consciousness are products of cerebral activity. Cabanis 
may have made use of crude and misleading phraseology when 
he said that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile; 
but the conception which that much-abused phrase embodies is, 
nevertheless, far more consistent with fact than the popular 
notion that the mind is a metaphysical entity seated in the head, 
but as independent of the brain as a telegraph operator is of his 
instrument.”** In the area of the social sciences as understood 
in the broad sense of the term, idealism, as we have already point- 
ed out, has often arrived at a consciousness of its incapacity, and 
resorted to a purely materialist explanation of historical facts. 

We shall again emphasise that the great revolution in German 
philosophy in the fifth decade of our century was greatly fos- 
tered by the essentially monist nature of German idealism. “It is, 
in fact, the case,” Robert Flint says, “that Hegelianism, although 
the most elaborate of all idealistic systems, presents only the 
feeblest of barriers even to materialism.” This is perfectly true, 
though Flint should have said “as a consequence of being” in- 
Stead of “although”. 


* “Yet one should recognise in materialism an enthusiastic striving 
to emerge from the limits of a dualism which assumes two different worlds 
as equally substantial and true, and to do away with the sunderance of 
the initial unity.” (Encyklopddie, I11. Teil, § 389 und Zusatz). We shall 
Note, in passing, that in his History of Philosophy Hegel gave in a few words 
a better appraisal of French materialism and of such men as Helvetius than 
the professional historians of materialism did. 

** (Plekhanov is quoting from the French translation of Huxley's Hume. 
(English Men of Letters)| Hume, sa vie, sa philosophie, trad. de l'anglais par 
G. Compayré, Paris, 1880, p. 108. It would be correct to say that, despite 
everything, agnosticism is simply a cowardly materialism that tries to 
Preserve an air of decency. 
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The selfsame Flint is quite right when he goes on to say the 
following: “It is true that thought is placed by it” (Hegel's sys- 
tem.—G.P.) “before matter, and matter is represented as the 
stage of a process of thought; but since the thought which is 
placed before matter is unconscious thought—thought which 
is neither subject nor object, which is therefore not real thought, 
nor even so much as a ghost or phantasm of thought—matter is 
still the first reality, the first actual existence, and the power 
in matter, the tendency in it to rise above itself, the root and ba- 
sis of spirit subjective, objective, and absolute.”* It will easily 
be understood how this inconsistency, inevitable in idealism, 
facilitated the revolution in philosophy we are referring to. This 
inconsistency makes itself particularly felt in the philosophy of 
history. “Hegel is guilty of being doubly half-hearted: firstly in 
that, while declaring that philosophy is the mode of existence of 
the Absolute Spirit, he refuses to recognise the actual philosoph- 
ical individual as the Absolute Spirit; secondly, in that he lets 
the Absolute Spirit as the Absolute Spirit make history only 
in appearance. For since the Absolute Spirit becomes conscious of 
itself as the creative World Spirit only post festum in the philos- 
opher, its making of history exists only in the consciousness, 
in the opinion and conception of the philosopher, i.e., only 
in the speculative imagination.” These lines come from Karl Marz, 
the father of present-day dialectical materialism.** 

The significance of the philosophical revolution brought about 
by this man of genius was expressed by him in the following brief 
words: “My dialectic method is not only different from the Hege- 
lian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-process of the 
human brain, i.e., the process of thinking, which, under the 
name of ‘the Idea’, he even transforms into an independent sub- 
ject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is 
only the external, phenomenal form of ‘the Idea’. With me, on the 
contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the material world reflec- 
ted by the human mind, and translated into forms of thought.”*** 

Before setting forth the results Marx obtained with the aid of 
this method, we shall make a cursory review of the trends that 
emerged in French historical science during the Restoration. 


The French “philosophers” were convinced that it was public 
opinion that governed the world. When they recollected that, accord- 
ing to their own sensualist theory, man, with his opinions, is 


* Philosophy of History in France and Germany, Edinburgh and London, 
1874. p. 503. 
** Die heilige Familie, S. 127.37 
*** Das Kapital, |. Band, 3. Aufl., Vorwort zur 2. Aufl., S. XIX. 
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a product of the social environment, they averred that “every- 
thing depends on legislation”, supposing that this brief but inst- 
ructive reply settled the question. Further, to them “legislation” 
meant first and foremost public law, the “government” of each 
particular country. During the first decades of our century, this 
point of view was ever more rejected. It was beginning to be 
asked whether it would not be more correct to seek for the roots of 
political institutions in civil law.* The replies to this question 
were now affirmative. 

“It is through an examination of political institutions,” Guizot 
wrote, “that most writers, scholars, historians or publicists have 
sought to understand the condition of society, and the degree or 
brand of its civilisation. It would have been wiser to begin with 
a study of society itself in order to ascertain and understand its 
political institutions. Prior to becoming cause, institutions are 
an effect; society creates them before itself being modified by 
their influence and, instead of trying to discover in the system 
or forms of government what the condition of a people has been, 
one should first and foremost examine the condition of a people 
to learn what its government should or could be.... Society, its 
composition, the way of life of individuals according to their 
social standing, the relations between various classes of indivi- 
duals, and finally the status of individuals—this is assuredly the 
first question that attracts the attention of the historian who wishes 
to know how peoples lived, and of the publicist writer who wishes 
to learn how they were governed.”** What we have here is a com- 
plete revolution in the historical views of the “philosophers”. 
But Guizot goes even farther in his analysis of the “composition 
of society”. In his opinion, the civil life of all modern peoples is 
intimately linked with landed-property relations, which is why 
the latter should be studied before civil life. “To understand polit- 
ical institutions, one should know the various social conditions 


* Following the events of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries, it was no longer so easy to think that “it is public opinion that 
overns the world”: those events often revealed the impotence of public opinion. 
© many events decided by force; so many crimes absolved by success; 
80 many virtues branded by censure; so many misfortunes insulted by might; 
80 many generous sentiments made the butt of mockery; so many vile cal- 
culations hypocritically commented on; all these wore down hope even in 
Ose who were most devoted to the cult of reason ...”, wrote Mme. de Staél 
the eighth year of the French republic (De la littérature considérée dans ses 
Tapports avec les institutions sociales, t. I, p. 1V, Introduction). Indeed, all 
the utopians of the Restoration®® and Louis-Philippe period were convinced 
that public opinion governed the world. This was the underlying principle of 
their philosophy of history. However, we shall not deal here with the psy- 
chology of the utopians. 
"* Essais sur l’ Histoire de France, 10® éd., Paris, 1860, pp. 73-74. The first 
dition of these Essais appeared in 1822. 
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and their relations. To understand the various social conditions 
one should know the nature and relations of landed property.”* 
It was from this point of view that Guizot examined the history 
of France under the Merovingians and the Carolingians. In his 
history of the English Revolution, he took a new step forward 
in regarding that event as an episode in the class struggle of 
modern society, making property relations rather than landed- 
property relations the backbone of political movements. 

Augustin Thierry arrived at the same views. In his writings 
on the history of England and France, he regarded the develop- 
ment of society as the motivation of political events. He was 
very far from thinking that the world was governed by public opin- 
ion, which to him meant only a more or less appropriate ex pres- 
sion of social interests. Here is an example of his understanding 
of the struggle waged by Parliament against Charles I. “Anyone 
whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror, left his castle 
for the Royalist camp to take a position in keeping with his rank. 
The townsmen flocked to the opposite camp.... Idlers and those 
who wanted only enjoyment without labour, irrespective of the 
caste they belonged to, joined the Royalist forces to defend their 
own interests; at the same time families of the caste of former 
conquerors who had made good in industry joined the Parlia- 
mentary party. On both sides the war was conducted for these 
positive interests. All the rest was merely a semblance or a pre- 
text. Those who defended the cause of the subjects were mostly 
Presbyterians, i.e., were opposed to all and any subordination 
even in religion. Those who supported the opposite cause 
belonged to the Church of England or the Catholic faith. That 
was because, even in the realm of religion, they wanted power 
and the right to tax others.”** 

This is fairly clear, but seems clearer than it actually is. Poli- 
tical revolutions are indeed a consequence of the struggle that 
classes wage for their positive interests, their economic interests. 
But what is the cause that gives the economic interests of a par- 
ticular class one form or another? What is the cause that gives 
rise to classes in society? True, Augustin Thierry speaks of “manu- 
factures”, but with him this concept is very vague, and to cope 
with this difficulty, he goes back to the Norman Conquest. Thus, 
the classes whose struggle gave rise to the English Revolution 
owed their descent to the Norman Conquest. “All this began with 
the Conquest,” he says, “and it is the Conquest that underlies the 


* Essais sur l' Histoire de France pp. 75-76. , 

** (Euvres completes de M. Augustin Thierry, VI tome, 10 éd., Paris, 1866, 
p. 66. The article we are quoting from —“Vues des révolutions d’ Angleterre” —; 
was published in Censeur Européen in 1817, i.e., several years before the 
appearance of Guizot's Essais. ’ 
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whole matter. But what is to be understood by conquest? Does 
it not return us to the activities of “government”, for which we 
have attempted to find an explanation? Even if we disregard 
al) this, the fact of conquest can never account for the social con- 
sequences of that conquest. Prior to the conquest of Gaul by the 
Barbarians, it had been conquered by the Romans, but the social 
consequences of these two conquests were quite different. Where- 
in lay the cause? Without any doubt, the Gauls of Caesar's 
times lived in conditions different from that of the fifth-century 
Gauls; neither can there be any doubt that the Roman conquerors 
in no way resembled the “Barbarians”—the Franks and the Bur- 
gundians. But can all these distinctions be accounted for by other 
conquests? We can enumerate all kinds of known and all possible 
conquests. Nevertheless, we shall remain within a vicious circle; 
each time we return to the inescapable conclusion that there is, 
in the life of peoples, a something, an x, an unknown quantity, 
to which the “strength” of the peoples themselves and of the vari- 
ous classes existing in them owes its origin, its direction and its 
modifications. In short, it is clear that such “strength” is based 
on a something, so that the question can be reduced to a defini- 
tion of the nature of that unknown quantity.* 

Guizot is also hemmed in by the selfsame contradictions. What 
do the “property relations” in the peoples spoken of in his Essais 
owe their origin to? They stem from the actions of conquerors: 
“After the conquest, the Franks became landowners.... The abso- 
lute independence of their landed property was their right, just 
as the independence of their persons was; that independence had 
no other guarantee than the strength of the possessor but, in using 
his strength to defend it, he thought he was exercising his right”, 
etc. ** 

It is no less characteristic that, for Guizot, civil life was clo- 
sely linked with “landed-property relations” only in the case of 
“modern peoples”. 

Neither Mignet nor any other French historian of the time 
(and the French historians of the time were outstanding in more 
than one respect) was able to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culty that brought Guizot and Augustin Thierry to a standstill. 

hey were already well aware that the cause of society's devel- 
opment should be sought in its economic relations. They already 


eee 

_™ Augustin Thierry owed the clearest of his historical views to Saint- 
Simon, who did very much to explain mankind's historical development. 
owever, he was unable to define the x we have mentioned above. To him, 
uman nature was in essence a sufficient cause of mankind's development. 
He came up against the same stumbling block as the eightcenth-century 
Materialist philosophers. Incidentally, we hope to be able to set forth Saint- 
‘mon's views in a special essay.“ 

** Guizot, op. cit., pp. 81-83. 
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realised that underlying political movements were economic inter- 
ests, which were paving a way there. After the French Revolution, 
that epic struggle waged by the bourgeoisie against the nobility 
and the clergy,* it would have been hard to fail to understand 
that. However, they were unable to explain the origin of society's 
economic structure. Whenever they dealt with this subject, they 
addressed themselves to conquest, harking back to the viewpoint. 
held in the eighteenth century, since the conqueror was also a 
“legislator”, only from without. 

Thus, Hegel, against his will, so to say, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the solution of the mystery of the peoples’ historical. 
destinies should be sought in their social conditions (in “property”). 
The French historians of the Restoration, for their part, delib- 
erately referred to “positive interests”, to economic conditions, 
as an explanation of the origin and development of various forms 
of “government”. However, neither of them—neither the idealist 
philosopher nor the positive historiographers—were able to 
solve the grand problem that inescapably confronted them: on 
what, in its turn, did the structure of society, property relations, 
depend. As long as this grand problem remained unsolved, all 
research into what was called in France les sciences morales et 
politiques was not built on any genuinely scientific foundation, 
it was with full justice that these pseudo-sciences could be con- 
trasted with mathematics and the natural sciences as the sole 
“exact” sciences, those specifically termed sciences. 

Thus the task of dialectical materialism was determined ir 
advance. Philosophy, which had in past centuries rendered vast 
services to natural science, now had to lead social science out of 
the labyrinth of its contradictions. On accomplishing that task, 
philosophy might say: “J have fulfilled my duty, and can now 
depart”, since exact science is bound, in the future, to render the 
hypotheses of philosophy quite useless. 

The features of a new understanding of history, excellently for- 
mulated and set forth with the utmost clarity, are already con-| 
tained in articles by Marx and Engels in the Deutsch-Franzésisch 


* The liberal French historians of the Restoration often spoke of th 
class struggle and, moreover, made sympathetic reference to it. They were no 
even horrified by the spilling of blood. “...So I repeat that war, that is t 
say the revolution, was necessary,” Thiers exclaimed in a note to his Histor: 
of the French Revolution (éd. de 1834, t. I, p. 365). “God has given peop 
justice only at the price of struggle.” As long as the bourgeoisie had not y 
completed its struggle against the aristocracy, the theorists of the bourgeoisi 
had no objections to the class struggle. The appearance on the historic 
scene of the proletariat, with its struggle against the bourgeoisie, broug! 
considerable changes into the views oh those theorists, who today find t 
standpoint of the “class struggle” too “narrow-minded”. Tempora mutantu 
et nos mutamur in illis! 
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Jahrbiicher, Paris, 1844; The Holy Family by the same two authors; 

The Condition of the Working Class in England by Engels; The 
Poverty of Philosophy by Marx; Manifesto of the, Communist 
Party by Marx and Engels, and Wage Labour and Capital by 
Marx. However, we find a systematic if brief outline in Marx’s 
book eer to the Critique of Political Economy, Ber- 
lin, 1859. 

“In the social production of their existence, men inevitably 
enter into definite relations, which are independent of their will, 
namely relations of production appropriate to a given stage in 
the development of their material forces of production. The total- 
ity of these relations of production constitutes the economic struc- 
ture of society, the real foundation, on which arises a legal and 
political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of production of material life 
conditions the general process of social, political and intellectual 
life. It is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence, but their social existence that determines, their con- 
sciousness.”* 

But what is meant by relations of production? It is what is 
called in legal parlance property relations, of which Guizot and 
Hegel spoke. In explaining the origin of these relations, Marx’s 
theory thus replies to a question that the representatives of science 
and philosophy prior to him had been unable to answer. 

Man, together with his “opinions” and “education”, is a product 
of his social environment as was well known to the French mate- 
rialists of the eighteenth century, though they often lost sight of 
this. The historical development of “public opinion”, like the 
entire history of mankind, is a law-governed process, as was stated 
by the German idealists of the nineteenth century. This process, 
however, is determined, not by the properties of the “World 
Spirit”, as such idealists thought, but by the actual conditions 
of man’s existence. The forms of “government”, of which the philos- 
ophers had so much to say, are rooted in what Guizot tersely 
called society, and Hegel civil society. But the development of 
civil society is determined by the development of the productive 
forces at men's disposal. Marx's understanding of history, called 
Rarrow-minded and one-sided by the ignoramuses, is in fact the 
lawful outcome of centuries of development of historical ideas. 
it contains them all, inasmuch as they possess genuine value; 
it places them on far firmer ground than they ever stood on during 
any period of their efflorescence. That is why, to use an already 
quoted expression of Hegel's, it is the most developed, rich and 
Concrete of them. 

_—_—_— 
* Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, Vorwort, S. V." 
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The eighteenth-century philosophers were incessantly referring 
to human nature, which was called wpon to explain the history 
of mankind and specify the qualities that a “perfect legislation” 
should possess. This was the idea underlying all utopias: in their 
ideal conceptions of a perfect society, the utopians always pro- 
ceeded from argumentations regarding human nature. Augustin 
Thierry’s and Guizot’s “conquest” also takes us back to human 
nature, i.e., to the more or less well imagined, the more or less 
arbitrary “nature” of the conqueror.* But if human nature is some- 
thing constant, then it is patently absurd to wish to explain, with 
its help, mankind's historical fortunes, which are changeable in 
their essence; if human nature is given to change, then one should 
ask oneself the following question: why does that change take 
place? The German idealists, those past masters of logic, have 
already admitted that human nature is a piece of most egregious 
fiction. They have tried to establish the motivation of historical 
development outside of man, who, in their opinion, obeys only 
the irresistible urges of that cause. To them, however, that 
motive force was the World Spirit, i.e., one aspect of human 
nature that had passed through the filter of abstraction. Marx's 
theory has now put an end to all such fictions, errors and con- 
tradictions. Through the impact of his labour on Nature, which 
exists outside of him, man changes his own nature. Consequently, 
human nature, in its turn, has its own history; to understand 
that history, one has to understand how man’s impact takes place 
on Nature, which ezists outside of him. 

Helvetius made an attempt to explain the development of 
human societies by basing it on men’s physical needs. This attempt 
was doomed to failure because, strictly speaking, what should 
have been examined was not man’s needs, but the ways in which 
they could be satisfied. 

An animal has physical wants just as man has. However, ani- 
mals do not produce anything; they simply gain possession of 
objects, whose production is, so to speak, left to Nature. To gain 
possession of such objects, they use their organs—teeth, tongue, 


* In his above-cited Essais, Guizot often makes direct reference to the 
“needs of human nature”. In the second chapter of his book De Ia propriété, 
Thiers attempts to prove that “...observation of human nature is the true 
method to be followed to demonstrate man’s rights in society”. None of 
the eighteenth-century “philosophers” would have raised the least objec-, 
tions to this kind of “method”. Moreover, the communist and socialist uto-, 
pians Thiers was opposed to would have had nothing against it either. Their 
arguments on social organisation were always based on one understanding, 
or other of human nature. In this respect, the utopians’ point of view in no, 
way differed from those of their opponents. It goes without saying that this, 
did not at all prevent them from “deducing” human rights that were differ-- 
ent from those “deduced” by Thiers, for instance. 
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limbs, and so on. That is why an animal's adaptation to its natu- 
ral environment is effected through a transformation of its organs, 
by changes in its anatomical structure. Matters are not so simple 
as that with the animal that proudly calls itself Homo sapiens. 

“He opposes himself to Nature as one of her own forces, set- 
ting in motion arms and legs, head and hands, the natural forces 
of his body, in order to appropriate Nature’s productions in a form 
adapted to his wants.” He is a producer and uses tools in the process 
of production. “Leaving out of consideration such ready-made 
means of subsistence as fruits, in gathering which a man’s own 
limbs serve as the instruments of his labour, the first thing of 
which the labourer possesses himself is not the subject of labour 
but its instrument. Thus Nature becomes one of the organs of his 
activity, one that he annexes to his own bodily organs, adding 
stature to himself in spite of the Bible.” * It is thus that his strug- 
gle for existence differs substantially from that waged by the 
other animals: the tool-making animal adapts himself to his 
natural environment by changing his artificial organs. In compari- 
son with these changes, those in his anatomical structure have lost 
all significance. Thus Darwin says that Europeans who have set- 
tled in America very soon undergo physical changes. However, in 
the opinion of Darwin himself, these changes are “most insignific- 
ant”; they are quite negligible as compared with the innumerable 
changes in the Americans’ artificial organs. Thus, as soon as man 
becomes a toolmaking animal, he enters a new phase of his develop- 
ment: his zoological development comes to an end, and his histor- 
ical life road commences. 

Darwin questions the view that there are no animals that make 
use of tools. He cites many instances to prove the reverse: in its 
natural state, the chimpanzee uses a stone to split hard-shelled 
wild fruit; in India, trained elephants break branches off trees and 
use them to keep flies away. All this may be perfectly true, but it 
should not be forgotten, in the first place, that quantitative changes 
turn into qualitative distinctions. With animals, the use of tools, 
Isto he met only in an embryonic state; their influence on animals’ 
way of life is infinitesimal; conversely, the use of tools exerts 
a decisive influence on man's way of life. It is in this sense that 

arx says: “The use and fabrication of instruments of labour, 
although existing in the germ among certain species of animals, is 
Specifically characteristic of the human labour-process.” ** 

It is self-evident that man does not only use mechanical means 
of labour, but Marx considers the latter more characteristic of 

'm: they comprise what he calls the bone and muscle structure of 
—_—- 


oes Das Kapital, 3. Aufl., S. 157.42 
* ibid., S. 158.8 
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production. Their relics have the same significance for an appraisal 
of extinct economic social systems as the remains of bones have for 
the study of extinct species of animals. “It is not the articles 
made, but how they are made, and by what instruments, that 
enables us to distinguish different economic epochs.” * Prior to 
Marx, the historians and “sociologists”, who were full of idealist 
prejudices, did not even suspect how valuable a means for most 
important discoveries this fossil technology could be. “Darwin has 
interested us in the history of Nature’s Technology, i.e., in the 
formation of the organs of plants and animals, which organs serve 
as instruments of production for sustaining life. Does not the 
history of the productive organs of man, of organs that are the 
material basis of all social organisation, deserve equal attention? 
And would not such a history be easier to compile, since, as Vico 
says, human history differs from natural history in this, that we 
have made the former, but not the latter.” ** 

The present-day historians of culture speak facilely of the 
Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages, a division of pre-historic times that is 
based on the main materials used for the production of weapons and 
and utensils. These epochs are subdivided into various periods, 
e.g., those of chipped stone and of polished stone. Consequently, 
the historians do not completely close their eyes to fossil technolo- 
gy, but they regrettably limit themselves in this area to general 
remarks that can lead to nothing but the commonplace. They 
withdraw into this area only for want of something better, and 
abandon it as soon as the discovery is made in history, in the prop- 
er meaning of the term, of other facts that seem more worthy of 
man and his mind. In this respect, they follow in the main the 
example of the eighteenth century, behaving in the way Condor- 
‘cet did a hundred years ago. 

Condorcet’s celebrated Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés 
de l’esprit humain begins with a description of the development 
of primitive man’s productive forces from the most uncouth “arts” 
to the rudiments of agriculture. Condorcet goes so far as to state 
that “the art of making weapons, cooking food, and obtaining the 
utensils needed for that cooking, preserving the cooked food for 
a certain time for provision against the seasons when it was im- 
possible to find fresh food... was the first feature distinguishing 
human society from the societies of other species of animals”. 
At the same time, Condorcet was fully aware that so important 
an “art” as agriculture was bound to have a vast influence on the 
structure of society. However, his “third epoch” of the history of 
mankind already includes “the progress of agricultural peoples until 
the invention of alphabetical writing’; the fourth is that of the 


* Das Kapital, 3. Aufl., S. 158.44 
** jbid., S. 374-75, Anmerkung, 89.* 
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progress of the human spirit in Greece until the division of the 
sciences in the age of Alexander; the fifth is marked by the progress 
of the sciences, and so on. Quite unwittingly, Condorcet completely 
changed the principle of his division, at once revealing that he 
first spoke only of the development of the productive forces 
because he had no other choice. In exactly the same way, it emerges 
that the “progress” achieved in the field of production and people’s 
material life in general was seen by him only as a measure of the 
progress of the spirit, to which they owed everything, without 
repayment of anything of the same kind. 

To Condorcet, the means of production were an effect, while 
man’s spiritual abilities, his spirit, were a cause. Since, as a meta- 
physician, he remained blind to the dialectics inherent in any pro- 
cess in Nature or in society, according to which any cause is 
a cause only after it has been an effect, and any effect, in its turn, 
becomes a cause; since he noted the existence of such dialectics only 
when manifested in the special form of the relation of interaction, 
it was natural for him to prefer taking the bull by the horns and— 
insofar as he was able, and not obliged, to act otherwise—to ad- 
dress himself to cause. To him, the human spirit was the prime 
mover of historical development. It was to that spirit that Condor- 
cet, like all “philosophers”, attributed a “natural” proclivity towards 
progress. This was of course a highly superficial point of view, 
but we shall be fair, and ask: have the present-day historians of 
culture departed very far from Condorcet’s point of view? * 

It is as clear as day that the use of implements, however imper- 
fect, presupposes the relatively tremendous development of the 
intellectual faculties. A lot of water had run under the bridge 
before our ape-man ancestors achieved that degree of the develop- 
ment of the “spirit”. How did they achieve it? We should put that 
question, not to history but to zoology. For the latter, the reply 
has been given by Darwin, who has at least shown how man’s 
zoological evolution could have reached the point that interests us. 
True, the ape-man “spirit” plays a fairly passive role in Darwin's 


* Incidentally, the economists do not lag behind the historians of cul- 
ture in this respect. An instance is provided by what Michel Chevalier has 
to say about the progress achieved in labour productivity: “Man's produc- 
tive force develops constantly in the succession fof epochs of civilisation. 
That development is one of the numerous and most attractive forms taken 
by the progress of society itself” (Weltausstellung von 1867. Berichte des 
internationalen Jury. Einleitung von Michel Chevalier, S. 21-22). Thus, it is 
Progress that takes mankind forward, a certain metaphysical entity which, 
among its numerous forms, also adopts the form of the development of the 
productive forces. This is the same old story of the idealist embodiment of 
the objects of thought, of the products of abstraction, the same old story of 
the shadows cast by moving bodies and called upon to explain to us the mys- 
tery of the latter’s movements. 
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hypothesis, since that hypothesis does not deal with its allegedly 
natural trend towards progress, inasmuch as the latter is effected 
through a conjuncture of circumstances whose nature is not very 
elevated. Thus, according to Darwin, “Man could not have at- 
tained his present dominant position in the world without the use of 
his hands, which are so admirably adapted to act in obedience to 
his will.” * This was already asserted by Helvetius: he considered 
the development of the limbs—horribile dictu—the cause of the: 
brain’s development, and what is far worse, that the development 
of the limbs was brought about, not by the ape-man’s spirit but 
by the influence of the natural environment. 

However that may be, zoology passes its Homo on to history as 
already possessing faculties necessary for the invention and employ- 
ment of the most primitive implements. That is why history 
should merely trace the development of artificial organs and estab- 
lish their influence on the development of the spirit, as has been 
done by zoology in respect of the natural organs. Since the latter’s. 
development took place under the influence of the natural environ- 
ment, it can be readily understood that things were the same with 
artificial organs. 

The inhabitants of a country that has no metals cannot invent 
implements that are better than stone tools. For man to have 
domesticated the horse, cow, sheep and other animals, which have 
played such an important part in the development of his productive 
forces, he had to live in lands in which these animals —or rather- 
their zoological ancestors—were to be found in a wild state. It 
was not in the steppes, of course, that the art of navigation arose, 
and so on. Consequently, the natural environment, the geographi- 
cal environment, its poverty or wealth, exerted an indisputable. 
influence on the development of industry. Moreover, the character 
of the geographical environment played another and even more- 
remarkable role in the history of culture. 

“It is not the mere fertility of the soil”, says Marx, “but the 
differentiation of the soil, the variety of its natural products, the- 
changes of the seasons, which form the physical basis for the social 
divisions of labour, and which, by changes in the natural surround- 
ings, spur man on to the multiplication of his wants, his 
capabilities, his means and modes of labour. It is the necessity of 
bringing a natura! force under the control of society, of economis- 
ing, of appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the work 
of man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in the history of 
industry. Examples are, the irrigation works in Egypt, Lombar- 
dy, Holland, or in India and Persia where irrigation by means of 
artificial canals, not only supplies the soil with the water indis— 


* The Descent of Man, etc., Part I, Ch. II. 
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pensable to it, but also carries down to it, in the shape of sediment 
from the hills, mineral fertilisers.” * . 

Thus, man obtains from his natural environment the materia 
for his artificial organs, with the aid of which he wages a struggle 
against Nature. The kind of environment that surrounds him 
determines the character of his productive activities, his means of 
production. But the means of production just as inevitably determine 
the mutual relations among men in the process of production, as 
an army’s weapons determine all its organisation and all the 
mutual relations of the individuals it is made up of. But then 
the relations between people in the social process of production 
determine the entire structure of society. Consequently, the in- 
fluence exerted on that structure by the natural environment is 
indisputable: the character of the natural environment determines 
the character of the social environment. 

An illustration: “The necessity for predicting the rise and fall 
of the Nile created Egyptian /astronomy, and with it the dominion 
of the priests, as directors of agriculture.”** 

But this is only one aspect of the matter. To avoid arriving at 
quite erroneous conclusions, another aspect has to be taken into 
account at the same time. 

Production relations are an effect; productive forces are a cause. 
In its turn, however, an effect turns into a cause; production 
relations become a new source of the development of the productive 
forces; this brings about a double result. 

1) The interaction between production relations and productive 
forces is a cause of social movement, which has its own logic and 
laws that are independent of the natural environment. 

For example: at the first stage of its development, private prop- 
erty is always the result of the labour of the proprietor himself, 
as can well be seen in the Russian countryside. But there comes, 
of necessity, a time when private property acquires a character 
Opposite to what it previously possessed: it presupposes the labour 
of another man, and becomes capitalist private property as can 
also be daily observed in the Russian countryside. This phenom- 
enon is a consequence of the inherent laws of the evolution of 
private property. All that the natural environment is capable of 


* Das Kapital, S. 525, 5264*. “Consequently, while lands in the tropical 

zone possess natural wealth, lands in the temperate zone are most favourable 
for the development of man” (Géographie physique comparée considérée dans 
ses rapports avec l'histoire de l'humanité, par Arnold Guyot. Nouvelle edition, 
Paris, 1888, p. 256). 
_ ** Das Kapital, 1, S. 5254’. In Asia, as in Egypt, “civilisation develops 
in easily cultivated plains with alluvial soil ... and equally tends to develop 
along big rivers” (Guyot, op. cit., p. 277. Cf. Metschnikoff, La civilisation et 
les grands fleuves historiques, Paris, 1889). 
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effecting in this case consists in the acceleration of that develop- 
ment, by favouring the development of the productive forces. 

2) Since social evolution has its specific logic, which is inde- 
pendent ofany kind of direct influence on the part of the natural 
environment, it may happen that one and the same people, though 
it lives in one and the same country and maintains its physi- 
cal features with almost no change, can possess, in various peri- 
ods of its history, social and political institutions that bear little 
resemblance to each other and may even be quite their opposites. 
Attempts have been made to draw the conclusion therefrom that 
the geographical environment exerts no influence on the history 
of mankind. This conclusion, however, is quite erroneous.* The 
peoples that inhabited England in the times of Julius Caesar 
experienced the influence of the same geographical environment as 
did the English in the times of Cromwell. However, Cromwell’s 
contemporaries possessed productive forces far more powerful 
than the peoples of Caesar’s time. The geographical environment 
exerted a different influence, since Cromwell's contemporaries had 
a quite different impact on the natural environment. The produc- 
tive forces in seventeenth-century England were the outcome of 
her history; however, throughout that history, the geographical 
environment never ceased from exerting an influence, though always 
in different ways, on the country’s economic development. 

The interrelation between social man and the geographical 
environment js greatly subject to change. It is affected by each 
new step made in the development of man's productive forces. 
In consequence, the influence of the geographical environment on 
social man leads to. differing results at different phases of the develop- 
ment of those forces. Yet there is nothing fortuitous in the changing 
interrelations between man and his habitat: in their succession, 
those relations form a law-governed pattern. To understand that 
process, one should not forget that the natural environment 
becomes an important factor in mankind's historical development, 
not as a result of its influence on human nature but because of its 
influence on the development of the productive forces. 

“The temperature of this land” (the reference is to the temper- 
ate zone of Asia.—G. P.), “in respect of the seasons of the year, 
which do not show any intemperate variations, mostly approaches 
the temperature of spring. But it is impossible for men in such 
a country to be courageous and vigorous, to stand up to labour 


* Voltaire also superficially rejected the influence of the geographical 
environment on human societies as accepted by Montesquieu. We have seen 
that Holbach, entangled in contradictions stemming from his metaphysical 
method, now accepted, now denied that influence. In general, the confusion 
brought into this question by metaphysicians of all shades is doubtlessly 
one of the most striking illustrations of the untenability of this method. 
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and fatigue..... If the Asians are timid, without courage, less 
warlike and of a milder disposition than Europeans are, it is 
again in the nature of the seasons that the main cause should be 
sought. With the former, far from experiencing any great changes, 
they are very much alike, and pass from heat to cold in an imper- 
ceptible manner. Now in such a temperature, the spirit does not 
experience the powerful impacts, or the body the violent changes 
that naturally impress on man a sterner, more inflexible and more 
mettlesome character than when he has to live in a temperature 
that is always equable, because it is rapid changes from one ex- 
treme to another that arouse man’s spirit and wrest it out of a 
state of complacency and lassitude.” 

These lines were written very long ago, for they belong to 
Hippocrates.* But even today there ara quite a number of writers 
who have made no further advance in their appraisal of the in- 
fluence of the geographical environment on mankind: it is the 
habitat that determines race, morals, science, philosophy, religion 
and, as an inevitable consequence, the social and political insti- 
tutions. ** 

This may sound like the truth, but is in reality just as super- 
ficial as are all other attempts to explain the phenomena of social 
evolution with the aid of some concept of human nature. 

As Buckle has very well put it, the influence of climate and 
soil on man is indirect; “... they have ... originated the most im- 
portant consequences in regard to the general organisations of 
society, and from them there have followed many of those large 
and conspicuous differences between nations, which are often 
ascribed to some fundamental difference in the various races into 
which mankind is divided.”*** Buckle willingly subscribed to a re- 


* Des airs, des eaux et des lieu. , trad., avec texte en regard, de Coray, 
Paris, 1800, pp. 76-85. 

** Just as East Asia has its own characteristic physical nature, it pos- 
sesses its own characteristic race—the Mongolian.... “This race seems to be, 
in the main, of a melancholy temperament; its mediocre intellectual capa- 
cities are exercised on details, and never rise either to general ideas or to 

rofound speculation in the area of the natural sciences or philosophy. Skil- 
ed, inventive and ingenious in the practical arts that create the comforts 
of daily life, the Mongol is quite unable, however, to generalise their appli- 
cation. For him, who is totally absorbed in earthly matters, the world of 
gerd thoughts and lofty visions is sealed off. All his philosophy and religion 
oil down to a code of social morals, which is nothing but an expression of 
the principles of immediate experience, without the observance of which 
society cannot exist” (Arnold Guyot, op. cit., p. 269). 

*** History of Civilisation in England, Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1865, Vol. I, 
Pp. 36-37. Incidentally Buckle has said nothing new here, just as anywhere 
else. Long before him and far better than he has done, the absolute idealist 
Hegel was able to appraise Nature's influence on man through the productive 
forces and, in particular, through the social organisation (cf., for example. 
his Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, hrsg. von Gans, S. 99, 
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mark made by John Stuart Mill that “...of all vulgar modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the effect of social and moral 
influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of attri- 
buting the diversities of conduct and character to inherent natural 
differences”. However, in speaking of Nature’s influence on man- 
kind’s historical development, the selfsame Buckle commits the 
same errors with which he has reproached others so strongly and 
with full justification. 

“Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are more frequent and 
more destructive in Italy, and in the Spanish and Portuguese penin- 
sula, than in any other of the great countries” (of Europe—G.P.), 
“and it is precisely there that superstition is most rife, and the su- 
perstitious classes most powerful. Those were the countries where 
the clergy first established their authority, where the worst cor- 
ruptions of Christianity took place, and where superstition has 
during the longest period retained the firmest hold.”* 

Thus, 3s Buckle sees it, the habitat influences, not only the 
intensity of the inhabitants’ religious sentiments but also the 
clergy's social standing, i.e., the entire social structure of society. 
But that is not all. 

“Now it is remarkable that all the greatest painters, and nearly 
all the greatest sculptors, modern Europe has possessed, have been 
produced by the Italian and Spanish peninsulas. In regard to 
science, Italy has no doubt had several men of conspicuous abili- 
ty; but their numbers are ont of all proportion small when com- 
pared with her artists and poets.”** 

Thus, a country’s physical features are of decisive importance 
to the development of the sciences and arts in it. Have any of the 
most ardent supporters of the “vulgar” theory of races said any- 
thing more bold and less grounded? 


100). To acknowledge the direct influence of the geographical environment 
on “human nature” cor, which is the same thing, on the nature of race, is so 
groundless, that those writers who have acknowledged that influence are 
obliged at every step to reject that point of view. For instance, here is what 
Guyot has added to the lines quoted in the previous footnote: “The main 
habitat of the Mongolian race is the central Asiatic plateau. The nomadic 
way of life and the patriarchal form of these societies” (created by the Mon- 
gols.—G.P.) “are a necessary consequence of the barren and arid nature of 
the localities they inhabit.” In just the same way, Hippocrates considered 
that the Mongols’ lack of courage was, at least in part, a “consequence of the 
laws they obey” (op. cit., p. 86). The Asian peoples’ form of rule is monar- 
chica], he says, but “of necessity, people are very cowardly where they are 
ruled by kings” (op cit., p. 117). “Convincing proof of what I say is to be 
seen in the fact that in that same Asia, all Greeks and Barbarians, who are 
governed by their own laws, without obedience to tyrants, and who therefore 
work for themselves, are most warlike people” (op. cit., p. 88). This is not 
yet the full truth but nevertheless an approximation to it. 

* ibid., p. 113. 

** ibid., p. 114. 
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The scientific history of mankind's spiritual development *has 
yet to be written; for the time being, we have to be content with 
more or less ingenious hypotheses. However, there are different 
kinds of hypotheses. Buckle’s hypothesis on the influence of 
Nature does not hold water. 

Indeed, ancient Greece was famed for her thinkers just as much 
as for her artists, yet Nature in Greece is hardly less majestic 
than in Italy or Spain. Even if we assume that her influence on 
the human imagination was stronger in Italy than in the homeland 
of Pericles, it will suffice to recall that “Greater Greece” included 
Southern Italy and the neighbouring islands, which did not 
prevent her from “producing” many thinkers. 

Just as anywhere else, the fine arts in present-day Italy and 
Spain have their history. Italian painting flourished over a very 
short period of not more than fifty or sixty years.* In Spain, too, 
painting flourished for a brief period. We are quite unable to 
indicate the causes for Italian painting having flourished just 
during that period (from the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
until the first third of the sixteenth century) and not in any other 
epoch, for instance, fifty years earlier or later: what we do know 
very well is that Nature in the Italian peninsula has nothing to 
do with the matter, for it was the same in the fifteenth century 
as it was in the thirteenth or seventeenth. If a variable magnitude 
changes, that does not happen because a constant remains 
unchanged. 

To what Buckle has to say on the influence and power of the 
clergy in Italy, we can object that it would be hard to find an 
instance more contradictory in essence to the proposition it is 
called upon to reinforce. In the first place, the role of the clergy 
in Catholic Italy in no way resembled the role of the priests in 
ancient Rome, though the country’s physical features underwent 
no appreciable changes in the interim. In the second place, the 
Catholic Church being an international body, it is obvious that 
the Pope, that head of a “superstitious class”, owed the greater 
part of his power in Italy to causes that had nothing in common 
either with the physical features of the country or with its own 
social structure.** Often expelled by the inhabitants of Rome, the 


* “Within these narrow confines there flourished such accomplished 
artists as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, Andrea del Sarto, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Giorgione, Titian, Sebastiano del Piombo, and Correggio. 
These confines were very narrow; if you depart from them in either direction 
you will find incomplete art, on one side, and on the other, decadent 
Pie aes Taine, Philosophie de l'art, 5¢ édition, t. I, Paris, 1893, 


** Regarding the social causes that have produced this international 
Organisation of the clergy, see the first part of the excellent book by Karl 
Kautsky, Thomas More and His Utopia. 
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“Holy Father” was able to return to the Eternal City only thanks 
to help from the transalpine states. Though Rome’s quite exclu- 
sive position as the abode of the head of the Church exerted a pow- 
erful influence on the role of the clergy in all Italy, it should not 
be thought that the Italian clergy were always more powerful 
than their counterparts in the other European countries, in 
Germany, for example. That would be a gross error.* 

Students of the history of religions have been prone, right down 
to our days, to clutch at racial features each time they have come 
up against any peculiarity in the religious doctrine of some peo- 
ple, the origins of which are difficult to establish. Nevertheless, 
they have to admit, since it is obvious, the initial similarity of 
the religions of savages and barbarians inhabiting areas that are 
quite different in character.** In the same way, they have been 
forced to acknowledge the tremendous influence that any people’s 
way of life and means of production have on the nature of their 
religious doctrines.*** That is why science would only stand to 
gain by abandoning all kinds of vague and “hypothetical” reason- 
ing on the direct influence of the geographical environment on any 
property of the “human spirit”, and by trying, first and fore- 
most, to determine the role played by that environment in the 
development of the productive forces and, through those forces, 


* It was St. Bernard who advised Pope Eugene III to abandon the 
Romans and exchange Rome for the entire world (urbem pro orbe mutatam). 
** “We could quote a countless number of examples of distinctions cre- 
ated by habitat and racial features. However, no distinction of principle can 
be drawn from that. Uncivilised man's religion is the same everywhere, no 
matter whether it develops into forms that are absurdly crude or poetically 
beautiful. We everywhere find naturism, animism, sorcery, fetishism or idol- 
atry, food offerings, anticipation of a life after death” (the author we are 
quoting from is a Christian—G.P.), “the perpetuation of the forms and condi- 
tions of actual life, a cult of the dead and their burial in keeping with that 
belief” (Les réligions des peuples non-civilisés, par A. Réville, Paris, 1883, 
t. II, pp. 224-22). 

*+# “On the lowest rung stands the religion of the Australian root- 
eaters, who engage in hunting in which they show little skill, and the reli- 
gion of the Bushmen who live mainly by plunder. Mild with the Khoi-Khoin 
or Hottentots, and with the Kaffirs, who are mostly pastoralists, religion 
has shown itself bloody and cruel among certain warlike Negro tribes, while 
with those Negroes engaged mostly in industry and trade without, however, 
neglecting cattle raising and tilling the soil, the divinity cult is far more 
humane and civilised, the spirit of trade usually finding expression in certain 
ruses in respect of the spirits. The Polynesian myths immediately reveal 
a people of land cultivators and fishermen... (Tiele, Manuel de Uhistotre 
des religions, traduit du hollandais par Maurice Vernes, Paris, 1880, pp. 17- 
48). “In a word, it is indisputable that the cycle of holidays set up both by 
the law of Jehovah and by the book of Deuteronomy was determined by agri- 
culture—that overall foundation of life and religion” (Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, t. 11, p. 43). We could cite any number of similar quotations, 
one more characteristic than the other. 
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in the entire social and spiritual—in a word, the historical — 
development of peoples. 

But let us go further: 

“At a certain stage of development, the material productive 
forces of society come into conflict with the existing relations of 
production or—this merely expresses the same thing in legal 
terms—with the property relations within the framework of which 
they have operated hitherto. From forms of development of the- 
productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
begins an era of social revolution. The changes in the economic 
foundation lead sooner or later to the transformation of the whole- 
immense superstructure. In studying such transformations, it is. 
always necessary to distinguish between the material transforma- 
tion of the economic conditions of production, which can be deter- 
mined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, politi- 
cal, religious, artistic or philosophic—in short, ideological forms. 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 
Just as one does not judge an individual by what he thinks about 
himself, so one cannot judge such a period of transformation by 
its consciousness, but, on the contrary, this consciousness must 
be explained from the contradictions of material life, from the- 
conflict existing between the social forces of production and the. 
relations of production.”* 

Everything finite is that which cancels itself, goes over into 
its opposite. The reader will see that, according to Marx, the same- 
holds true of both social and political institutions. Any social 
institution is, first and foremost, a “form of development” of the. 
productive forces. It is, so to speak, the finest period in its life. 
It gains strength, develops and flourishes. People instinctively 
become attached to it, and declare it “divine” or “natural”. But old 
age gradually draws closer and decrepitude sets in. People begin 
to notice that not everything in a particular institution is as splen- 
did as was previously thought; they engage in a struggle against 
it, declare it “born of the devil” or “contrary to Nature”, and 
ultimately abolish it. This takes place because society’s productive: 
forces are no longer the same, because they have taken a new step. 
forward, as a result of which changes have taken place in human 
relations and in the social process of production. Gradual quanti- 
tative changes turn into qualitative distinctions. The times of 
such changes are marked by leaps, a break in continuity. That is 
the same dialectics that we know from Hegel but yet it is not the. 
same. In Marx’s philosophy, it turned into the complete opposite: 
of what it had been with Hegel. To Hegel, the dialectics of social 
life, like any dialectics of the finite in general, ultimately had 


* Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, Vorwort, S. V-VI.® 
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a mystical cause, the nature of the Infinite, Absolute Spirit. 
With Marx, it depends on absolutely real causes: the development 
of the means of production at the disposal of society. Mutatis 
mutandis. Darwin took up the same stand to explain the “origin 
of species”. Just in the same way as, since Darwin's times, there 
has been no more need to appeal to trends towards “progress” as 
“inborn” in organisms (trends whose existence was considered pos- 
sible by Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin) for an explanation of the 
development of species, we today no longer need to appeal, in the 
field of social science, to mystical “trends” in the “human spirit” 
so as to understand its “progress”. Men’s way of life is sufficient 
for us to find an explanation of their sentiments and thoughts. 

Fichte complained bitterly that “it is easier to drive most people 
to consider themselves pieces of Java on the Moon than their own 
selves”. Any good philistine of today will also sooner admit that 
he is a “piece of lava on the Moon” than accept a theory according 
to which all] his ideas, views and customs owe their origin to the 
economic relations of his time. He would appeal to human freedom, 
to reason and innumerable other no less excellent and estimable 
things. The good philistines do not even suspect, when they wax 
indignant with Marx, that it was this “narrow-minded” man who 
alone solved the contradictions that had tormented science for at 
least a whole century. 

Let us consider an example. What is literature? Literature, 
the good philistines reply in chorus, is an expression of society. 
This is an excellent definition, but it has a shortcoming: it is so 
vague that it says absolutely nothing. In what measure does liter- 
ature express society? And since society itself develops, how is 
social development reflected in literature? What literary forms 
correspond to each phase of mankind’s historical development? 
These inevitable and perfectly legitimate questions, however, re- 
main unanswered in the definition just mentioned. Besides, since 
literature is an expression of society, it is evident that, before 
speaking of the development of literature, one must gain an under- 
standing of the laws of social development and the hidden forces 
whose consequence that development is. The reader will see that the 
given definition has some value only because it presents us with 
a problem to which the “philosophers” of the times of Voltaire, as 
well as nineteenth-century historians and philosophers, already 
approached, namely: what does social development ultimately de- 
pend on? 

The ancients knew very well that, for instance, eloquence de- 
pends in considerable measure on society's mores and political 
structure (cf. Dialogus de oratoribus, which is attributed to 
Tacitus). Writers of the last century knew that just as well. 
As we have shown in our preceding essay, Helvetius often 
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addressed himself to the condition of society for an explanation 
of the origin of trends in aesthetic taste. In 1800 there appeared a book 
by Mme. de Staél-Holstein: De la littérature considerée dans ses 
rapports avec les institutions sociales. During the Restoration and 
under Louis Philippe, Villemain Sainte-Beuve and many others 
declared for all to hear that literary revolutions arose only as a con- 
sequence of social evolution. On the other side of the Rhine, great 
philosophers, who regarded literature and the fine arts, like ev- 
erything else, in the process of becoming, already held firm views— 
this despite all their idealism on the close link between any art 
and the social milieu that brings forth the artist.* Finally, to 
avoid an excess of examples, we shall only point out that Hippoly- 
te Taine, that outstanding critic and historian of literature, ad- 
vanced the following rule as the basic principle of his scientific 
aesthetics: “The major changes that take place in the relations between 
people gradually produce the corresponding changes in people's 
thoughts”. Jt might have been thought that this statement provided 
a complete solution of the question and clearly indicated the road 
of a scientific history of literature and the fine arts. Yet, strangely 
enough, we sce that our present-day historians of literature do 
not have a clearer picture of mankind’s spiritual development 
than was the case a hundred years ago. How is one to explain 
this amazing philosophical sterility in people who lack neither 
diligence nor, and especially, learning? 

One does not have to seek far afield to discover the reason. 
However, to understand that reason, one must first establish 
wherein lie the merits and demerits of contemporary scientific 
aesthetics. 

According to Taine, “it differs from the old aesthetics in its 
being of an historical, not dogmatic nature, i.e., in its stating 
laws, and not issuing instructions”. That is excellent, but how can 
such aesthetics give us guidance for a study of literature and 
various arts? How does it operate in the study of Jaws? How does 
it consider a work of art? 

Here, we shall quote from the same writer and, to preclude any 
misunderstanding, we shall let him speak forth in detail. 


_* Pertinent in this respect, for example, is what Hegel says about Dutch 
painting: “Satisfaction with the existing way of life, which is also expressed 
even in the most ordinary and petty things, stems, with the Dutch, from 
their having been obliged to achieve, through great efforts that which other 
Peoples receive from Nature directly and gratis.... On the other hand, they 
Are a people of fishermen, sailors, townsmen and peasants; in consequence, 
they have known from the very outset the value of that which is necessary 
and useful in the biggest and smallest things, and have managed to achieve 
it through their zealous and diligent efforts”, etc. (Vorlesungen tber die 
Aesthetik, brsg. von H. G. Hotho, II, S. 222; cf. 1, S. 247). 
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After stating that a work of art is determined by the general state 
of minds and the predominant morals, and citing historical exam- 
ples, he goes on to say: 

“In the various cases we have examined, you have noticed, 
first of all, a general situation, that is to say, the universal pre- 
sence of certain boons and certain evils, a condition of servitude 
or of freedom, a state of poverty or wealth, a definite form of soci- 
ety, a definite brand of religion; in Greece, free cities, warlike 
and well provided with slaves; in the Middle Ages, oppression, 
incursions, feudal plunder, and an exalted Christianity; in the 
seventeenth century, life at court; the industrial and learned democ- 
racy of the nineteenth; in short, a sum of circumstances that men 
have to bow to, and obey.... This situation develops in them 
corresponding requirements, distinct aptitudes and particular 
sentiments.... Then this group of sentiments, requirements and 
aptitudes, when it manifests itself in its entirety and with bril- 
liance in one and the same soul, produces a predominant type, 
i.e., a model that contemporaries admire and like: in Greece, 
this was the handsome and nude young man of fine race, accom- 
plished in all bodily exercises; in the Middle Ages, the ecstatic 
monk and the enamoured knight; in the sixteenth century, the 
perfect courtier; in our days, a Faust or a Werther, insatiable and 
sad. But since this type is the most interesting, the most important 
and the most outstanding, as compared with all others, it is him 
that artists present to the public, now concentrating him in a sin- 
gle image when their art—as in painting, sculpture, the novel, 
the epic or the theatre—is imitative, now splitting him up into 
components when their art—such as architecture and music— 
evokes emotions without creating images. Therefore all their work 
can be expressed in saying that they either depict this predominant 
type or address themselves to him, as in the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven and in the rose-windows of cathedrals; they represent him 
in the Meleager and the antique Niobides, and in Racine’s Agamem- 
non and Achilles. It follows that all art depends upon him, 
because art applies itself entirely to pleasing him or giving him 
expression. A general situation, which gives rise to distinct 
propensities and faculties; a predominant type created by the pow- 
er of those propensities and faculties; sounds, forms, colours 
and words which make that type alive or are in accord with the 
propensities and faculties that go to make it up—such are the 
four terms of the series. The first brings in its train the second, 
which brings up the third, and the latter, the fourth, so that the 
least change in any of the terms of the series leads up to a corres- 
ponding alteration in those that follow and reveals a corres- 
ponding change in the preceding, permits a descent or an ascent, 
through pure reasoning, from one to the other. As far as 1 can 
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ey this formula leaves nothing beyond the confines of its 
hold. 

Actually, this “formula” does not cover very many important 
things. Certain remarks might be made on the arguments that 
accompany it. Thus, one might claim with good reason that the 
Middle Ages did not have only ecstatic monks and enamoured 
knights** in the capacity of “predominant types”. It might also be 
affirmed, with great probability, that “in our days”, it is not 
only Faust and Werther that inspire our artists. But, however 
that may be, it is obvious that Taine’s “formula” advances us con- 
siderably along the road towards an understanding of the history 
of art, and tells us far more than the vague definition that “litera- 
ture is an expression of society”. In using this formula,Taine made 
an important contribution to the study of the history of the fine 
arts and literature. But, when reading his finest writings, such 
as his Philosophie de l'art, from which we have just quoted, his 
essay on Racine, and his Histoire de la littérature anglaise, one 
asks oneself: does all this satisfy? Of course, it does not! Despite 
all his talent and all the indisputable advantages of his method, 
the author gives us nothing but an outline, which, taken even as 
such, leaves much to be desired. His Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise is more of aseries of brilliant characterisations than a his- 
tory. What Taine tells us about ancient Greece, Renaissance 
Italy or the Netherlands acquaints us with the main features in 
the art of each of these countries, but explains nothing of their 
historical origins, or does so in a most inconsiderable degree. It 
should be noted, that, in this case, it is not the author who is at 
fault but his point of view, his understanding of the history of 
literature. 

Inasmuch as it is claimed that the history of art is closely linked 
with that of the social miJieu, and inasmuch as the opinion is 
expressed that any major change in men's relations engenders a cor- 
responding change in their ideas, the necessity is recognised of 
the need to first establish the laws of the evolution of the social 
milieu and gain a clear understanding of the causes of major changes 
in men’s relations, so as then to correctly establish the laws of the 
evolution of art. In short, “historical aesthetics” should be based on 
a scientific understanding of the history of societies. Has Taine done 
that in any satisfactory manner? No, he has not. A materialist 
in the field of the philosophy of art, he is an idealist in his under- 
Standing of history. “Just as astronomy is ultimately a problem of 


* Philosophie de l'art, 5€ édition, Paris, 1890, t. I, pp. 116-19. 

** Even if no mention is made here of folk art, the poetry of the peasants 
and petty burghers, it may well be said that the medieval warriors were not 
always “enamoured knights”. Thus the paladin in the celebrated song of Roland 
Was “enamoured” only of his sword Durandal. 
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mechanics, and physiology a problem of chemistry, history is 
ultimately a problem of psychology”,* he asserts. He regards the 
social milieu he is constantly appealing to as a product of the 
human spirit. Consequently, we find in him the same contradic- 
tion as we have met in the French eighteenth-century materialists: 
man's ideas owe their origin to man’s condition; man’s condition 
ultimately owes its origin to man’s ideas. At this point, we shall 
ask the reader: can one use the historical method in aesthetics if 
one has such a confused and contradictory understanding of histo- 
ry in general? Of course not. One may possess extraordinary ability 
and yet be very far from accomplishing a task one has set oneself, 
if one makes do with an aesthetics which is only semi-historical. 

The French eighteenth-century philosophers wanted to provide 
an explanation of the history of the arts and literature by address- 
ing themselves to the properties of human nature. Mankind goes 
through the same phases of life as does the individual: childhood, 
youth, maturity and so on; the epic corresponds to childhood;. 
eloquence and the drama to youth; philosophy to maturity, and 
so on.** In one of our preceding essays, we pointed out that such 
a comparison is quite groundless. It may also be added here that 
Taine’s “historical” aesthetics in no way prevented him from 
making use of “human nature” as a key to all doors that failed to. 
open for analysis at the first attempt. With Taine, however, the 
reference to human nature took another form. He did not speak 
of the phases in the evolution of the human individual; instead,. 
he often—regrettably, only too often—spoke of race. “What is 
called race,” he said, “is the inborn and hereditary dispositions 
that man brings into the world with himself.”*** Nothing is easier,. 
in shrugging off all difficulties, than to ascribe pnenomena just 
a little more complex to the operation of such inborn and inherited 
dispositions. However historical aesthetics can only suffer great. 
detriment therefrom. 

Henry Sumner Maine was firmly convinced of the profound 
difference existing between the Aryan race and races of “other 
origins”, in everything bearing upon social evolution. Neverthe- 


* Histoire de la litérature anglaise, 8 édition, Introduction, p. XLV. 

** This analogy was frequently used by Mme. de Staél: “In examining 
the three different epochs of Greek literature, one perceives very distinctly 
the natural advance of the human spirit. It was in the remote period of their 
history that the Greeks were above all illustrious for their poets. Homer 
characterises the first epoch of Greek literature; during the age of Pericles. 
one sees the rapid progress of dramatic art, eloquence, morals and the begin- 
nings of philosophy; in the times of Alexander, a deep study of the philo- 
sophical sciences became the main occupation of outstanding men of letters”, 
etc. (op. cit. I, pp. 7-8). All this is true, but the “natural advanceof the 
human spirit” in no way explains the causes of that advance. 

*** ibid., p. XXIII. 
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less, he expressed a noteworthy wish: “It is to be hoped that con- 
temporary thought will before long make an effort to emancipate 
itself from those habits of levity in adopting theories of race which 
it seems to have contracted. Many of these theories appear to have 
little merit except the facility which they give for building on 
them inferences tremendously out of proportion to the mental 
labour which they cost the builder....* One can only hope that 
this wish will be achieved as soon as possible. Unfortunately, that 
js not as simple as might seem at first glance. “Many,” says Maine, 
“perhaps most, of the differences in kind alleged to exist between 
Aryan sub-races are really differences merely in degree of develop- 
ment....” This is beyond dispute. However, to no longer need the 
main key in the theory of race, one should evidently have a cor- 
rect understanding of the features of the various stages of develop- 
ment. That is impossible without a contradiction-free understand- 
ing of history, an understanding Taine did not possess. But then, 
do many historians and critics possess it? 

Lying before us is Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur by 
Dr. Hermann Kluge, a book which seems to be read fairly exten- 
sively in Germany, but presents nothing out of the ordinary as 
use-value. What is deserving of our attention therein isthe periods 
into which the author divides the history of German literature. 
We find seven periods given in this book (pp. 7-8, 14th edition): 

1) from the most ancient times down to Charlemagne (800 A. D.). 
In the main, this was an epoch of the ancient pagan folk songs, 
a period which saw the appearance of the ancient paladin legends; 

2) from Charlemagne till the early twelfth century (800- 
1100 A. D.), a period in which the ancient national paganism yield- 
ed place to Christianity, this aftera fierce struggle. Literature came 
mostly under the influence of the clergy; 

3) the first outpouring of German literature (1100-1300 A. D.), 
when poetry was mostly cultivated by the knights; 

4) the development of poetry by the estate of burghers and 
craftsmen (1300-1500 A. D.); 

5) German literature during the Reformation (1500-1624 A. D.); 

6) poetry under the control of the scholars; an epoch of imita- 
tion (1624-1748); 

7) the second outpouring of German literature, commencing 
with 1748. 

More competent than we are, the German reader can judge for 
himself as to the details of this division. To us it seems absolutely 
eclectic, i.e., based, not on a single principle, which is an essential 
Condition of any scientific classification and division, but on sev- 
cmc. 

* Henry Sumner Maine, Lectures on the Early History of Institutions, 


8th od. pp. 96-97. 
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eral principles that are incommensurable with one another. In 
the first periods, literature, it is asserted, developed under the 
exclusive influence of religious ideas. Then came the third and the 
fourth periods, in which its development was determined by the 
social structure, the condition of the classes that “cultivated” it. 
From 1500, religious ideas returned as the main factor of literary 
evolution; the reformation set in. However, this hegemony of 
religious ideas lasted only 150 years: in 1624, the scholars took 
over the role of creators of German literature, etc. This division 
into periods is, to say the least, just as unsatisfactory as that used 
by Condorcet in his Esquisse d'un tableau des progrés de l'esprit 
humain. The reason is the same. Like Condorcet, Kluge does not 
know what social evolution and its effect—mankind's spiritual 
evolution—depend on. Thus, we were right in saying that our 
century has seen very modest progress in this field. 

But let us return to Hippolyte Taine. To him, the “general 
situation” under whose influence a work of art arises means the 
general existence of certain boons and certain evils, a condition of 
freedom or servitude, a state of poverty or wealth, a definite form 
of society, and the definite brand of religion. But a condition of 
freedom or servitude, of wealth or poverty, and, finally, the form 
of society are all features denoting the actual position of men in 
“the social production of their existence”. Religion is the fantastic 
form in which men’s actual condition is reflected in their minds. 
The latter is a cause, and the former an effect. If one adheres to 
idealism, one may, of course, affirm the opposite, namely that men 
owe their actual condition to religious ideas, in which case what 
we accept only as an effect should be considered a cause. At all 
events, I hope, it will be agreed that cause and effect cannot be 
equated in characterising the “general situation” in any given 
epoch, since that would lead to utter confusion: men’s actual 
condition would be constantly confovnded with the general state 
of their morals and their spirit, or, in other words, an understand- 
ing of the expression “general situation” would be lost. This is 
exactly what happened with Taine as well as with a large number 
of historians of art.* 


* Here, for instance, is what Charles Blanc says about Dutch painting: 
“To sum up, three major causes: national independence, democracy and 
Protestantism made their mark on the Dutch school. Once free of the Span- 
ish yoke, the Seven Provinces now had their painting, which, in its turn, 
cast off the alien style ... the republican form, once recognised, liberated 
them from the purely decorative art, prescribed at the courts and by princes, 
from what one calls the painting of ostentation” (“peinture d’apparat”).... 
“Finally, the family life which was fostered by Protestantism ... gave rise to 
jonumerable and charming tableaux de genre, which made Batavian paint- 
ing illustrious for all time, this because it was necessary to adorn the walls 
of their intimate dwellings, which had become sanctuaries of rarities.” (His* 
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The materialist understanding of history finally relieves us of 
all these contradictions. True, it provides us with no magic for- 
mula, but it would be ridiculous to demand one to enable us at 
a moment's notice to solve all the problems in mankind's spiritual 
history; yet it leads us out of the vicious circle by indicating the 
correct road of scientific study for us to follow. 

We are sure that many of our readers will be sincerely amazed 
to learn from us that, to Marx, the problem of history was, in 
a certain sense, a psychological problem, as well. Yet that is be- 
yond dispute. Marx wrote as far back as 1845: “The chief defect of 
all hitherto existing materialism—that of Feuerbach included— 
is that the thing, reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in the 
form of the object or of contemplation, but not as human sensuous 
activity, practice, not subjectively. Ilence it happened that the 
active side, in contradistinction to materialism, was developed 
by idealism—but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism 
does not know real, sensuous activity as such.”* 

What is the meaning of these words, which, in certain measure, 
contain the programme of present-day materialism? It is that, if 
materialism does not wish to remain one-sided, as it has been till 
now; if it does not wish to eschew its own principle by constantly 
returning to the idealistic views; if it does not wish thereby to 
recognise that idealism is stronger in a definite area, it must pro- 
vide a materialist explanation of all aspects of human life. The 
subjective aspect of that life means that very psychological aspect, 
“the human spirit”, men’s sentiments and ideas. To examine this 
aspect from the materialist point of view means, inasmuch as the 
reference is to a definite species, explaining the history of ideas 
through material conditions of the existence of people through 
economic history. Marx had to speak of a solution of a “psychologi- 


toire des peintres de toutes les écoles, Paris, 1861, t. I, pp. 19-20). Hegel said 
something very similar: “In religion, the Dutch—and this is very important— 
were Protestants, and only Protestantism has the faculty of wholly invading 
the prose of life and endowing it, taken in itself, and irrespective of religious 
relations, with full significance, and allowing it to develop with unrestricted 
freedom.” (Aesthetik, II, S. 222.) It would be simple to quote from Hegel 
himself to show that it would be far more logical to consider that it was not 
Protestantism that elevated the “prose of life” but, on the contrary, that 
it was the “prose of bourgeois life”, after reaching a definite degree of deve- 
lopment and strength, that engendered Protestantism in the process of its 
struggle against the “prose” or, if you please, the poetry of the feudal regime. 
If that is so, one should not see in Protestantism sufficient cause for the 
development of Dutch painting. One should go further, to something “ter- 
tiary” and “higher”, which gave rise both to the Protestantism of the Dutch 
and their government (the “democracy” Charles Blanc speaks of), and also 
to their art, etc. 


* See the Supplement to Ludwig Feuerbach, by F. Engels, “Marx on 
Feuerbach”.* 
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cal problem” all the more for his clearly seeing the vicious circle 
from which idealism, which was studying the problem, could not 
escape. 

Thus Marx said almost the same as Taine did, only in somewhat 
different words. Let us see how Taine’s “formula” should be modi- 
fied in accordance with those different words. 

A given degree of the development of the productive forces; men's 
relations in the process of social production, as determined by that 
degree of development; the form of society that expresses those relations; 
a definite state of the spirit and morals corresponding to that form of 
society; religion, philosophy, literature and art in accordance with 
the abilities, directions of taste, and the propensities engendered by 
that state—we do not wish to say that this “formula” embraces 
everything—not at all!—but we would say that it has the unques- 
tionable advantage of being a better expression of the causal 
link between the various “terms of the series”. As for the “narrow- 
ness” and “one-sidedness” that the materialist understanding of 
history is usually reproached with, the reader will not find any 
trace of them here. 

In their time, the great German idealists, those sworn enemies 
of any eclecticism, considered that all aspects of a people’s life 
are determined by a single principle. To Hegel, that principle 
was the definiteness of the people's spirit, “the overall imprint of 
its religion, the political system, its morality, its system of law, 
its morals, science, art, and also technical abilities”. The material- 
ists of today regard that people’s spirit as an abstraction, a prod- 
uct of thought, which explains absolutely nothing. Marx over- 
threw the idealist understanding of history but that does not mean 
that he returned to the viewpoint of simple interaction, which ex- 
plains still less than the viewpoint of the people’s spirit does. His 
philosophy of history is also monist, but in a sense that is the 
diametrical opposite of Hegel’s. It is as a consequence of its 
monist nature that eclectic minds see nothing but narrowness and 
one-sidedness in it. 

The reader may have noticed that, in modifying Taine’s for- 
mula according to the Marxist understanding of history, we 
have excluded what the French author has called the “predominant 
type”. We have done that on purpose. The structure of civilised 
societies is so complex that, in the strict sense, one cannot even 
speak of a state of the spirit and morals that is in keeping with 
a given form of society. The state of the spirit and the morals of 
town-dwellers is often quite distinct from that of peasants, while 
the state of the spirit and morals of the nobility bears very little 
resemblance to that of the proletariat. That is why a “type” that is 
“predominant” in the perception of some particular class is in 
no way predominant as seen by another class: could a courtier of 
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the times of Le Roi-Soleil have served as an ideal for the French 
peasant of the same times? To this, Taine would no doubt have 
objected that it was not the peasants but rather aristocratic society 
that left an impress on eighteenth-century French literature and art. 
He would have been quite right. The historian of French literature 
of that century can regard the state of the peasants’ spirit and 
morals une quantité négligeable. But let us take another epoch, for 
example, that of the Restoration. Was one and the same type 
“predominant” in the minds of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
of that period? Of course not. Out of contradiction to the adherents 
of the ancien régime, the bourgeoisie not only rejected the ide- 
als of the aristocracy, but also idealised the spirit and the morals 
of the Empire, the epoch of the Napoleon it had utterly rejected 
only several years earlier.* Even before 1789, the bourgeoisie’s 
opposition to the spirit and morals of the aristocracy manifested 
itself in the fine arts by the writing of domestic dramas. “What do 
the revolutions in Athens and Rome mean to me, a peaceable 
subject of a monarchist state in the eighteenth century? Can 
I find any true interest in the death of some Peloponnesian tyrant 
or the sacrifice of a young princess at Aulis? All this has nothing 
to do with me; no morals can move me,” said Beaumarchais in his 
Essais sur le genre dramatique sérieux. What he says is sé true that 
one asks oneself in surprise: how could the adherents of pseudo- 
classical tragedy have failed to see it? What “did they see in all 
this”? What moral did they find here? Yet the explanation is very 
simple. It was only for the sake of appearance that pseudo-classi- 
cal tragedy depicted “Peloponnesian tyrants” and “Aulis princesses”. 
In reality, it was, to quote from Taine, merely a refined depic- 
tion of the aristocratic world, whose admiration it evoked. The 
imminent world, that of the bourgeoisic, esteemed such tragedy 
only by tradition, or else rose up openly against it since it was 
also up in arms against the “aristocratic world” itself. The champi- 
ons of the bourgeoisie saw in the rules of the old aesthetics some- 
thing insulting to the dignity of the “citizen”. “Should one depict 
People of the middle class as suffering or unfortunate? No, no, 


* “Government officials, craftsmen and shopkeepers no doubt considered! 
it their duty to have solemn faces and wear moustaches to display their 
liberalism. By their behaviour and certain details of costume they imtended 
to show themselves as relics of our heroic army. The assistants at shops of 
fashion did not confine themselves to moustaches; to complete their meta- 
morphosis, they attached spurs to their boots, which jingled martially along 
the roadways and pavements of the boulevards” (A. Perlet, De l' influence des 
meeurs sur la comédie, 2& édition, Paris, 1848, pp. 51-52). Here we have an 
example of the influence of the class struggle in an area which, at first glance, 
Might seem to depend only on whim. It would be interesting to study, in 


qoberial work, the history of vogue from the viewpoint of the psychology of 
classes. ee 
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they should be only ridiculed!” Beaumarchais exclaimed ironically 
in his“Lettre sur la critique du Barbier de Seville”. “Ridiculous sub- 
jects and unfortunate kings—that is the only existing and only 
possible theatre. For my part, I have taken note of that.” 

The citizens who were Beaumarchais’s contemporaries were, at 
least in most cases, descendants of the French bourgeois who, with 
an assiduity worthy of a better cause, had aped the nobles and 
had therefore been held up to ridicule by Moliére, Dancourt, Regn- 
ard and many others. Thus, we see at least two substantially 
different epochs in the history of the spirit and morals of the 
French bourgeoisie: one of imitation of the nobility, and another of 
contradiction of the latter. Each of these epochs corresponded to 
a definite phase of the bourgeoisie’s development. The propensities 
and the trends in the tastes of any class consequently depend on the 
degree of its development and even more on its attitude to the superior 
class—an attitude which is determined by that development. 

That means that the class struggle plays an important part in the 
history of ideologies. Indeed, so important is that part that, with 
the exception of primitive societies in which no classes exist, it is 
impossible to understand the history of trends in the tastes and 
ideas of any society without an acquaintance with the class 
struggle taking place within it. 

“It is not simply the immanent dialectics of speculative prin- 
ciple that are the very esseuce of the entire process of the develop- 
ment of modern philosophy,” says Ueberweg, “but rather a strug- 
gle and an urge towards reconciliation, on the one hand, between 
traditional religious conviction, one deeply entrenched in the 
spirit and sentiments and, on the other hand, knowledge in the 
sphere of the natural sciences and the humanities achieved in 
modern studies.”* 

Were Ueberweg somewhat more attentive, he would realise that, 
at any given moment, speculative principles have themselves 
been the outcome of the struggle and the urge towards reconcilia- 
tion that he speaks of. He should have gone further and asked him- 
self the following questions: 1) have the traditional religious con- 
victions not been the natural outcome of certain phases of social 
development? 2) have the discoveries in the field of the natural 
sciences and the humanities not sprung from the preceding phases 
of that evolution? 3) finally, was it not one and the same evolu- 
tion, more rapid at some place or in some period of time, whilst 
elsewhere and in another period slower in rate and modified by 
a multitude of local conditions, that led both to the struggle be- 
tween faiths and the new views acquired by modern thinking, and 


* Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophte, hrsg. von Dr, Max 
Heinze, Berlin, 1880, 3. Teil, S. 174. 
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to the truce between the two forces waging that struggle, forces 
whose speculative principles translate the terms of that truce 
into the “divine language” of philosophy? 

To view the history of philosophy from this angle means doing 
so from the materialist point of view. Though Ueberweg was 
a materialist, he did not seem to have had any idea of dialectical 
materialism, this despite all his learning. What he has given us 
is nothing else but what the historians of philosophy have already 
proposed—a simple succession of philosophical systems: a certain 
system has engendered another, the latter in its turn bringing 
forth a third system, and so on. However, any succession of 
philosophical systems is merely a fact, something given, to quote 
from present-day parlance, something that calls for explanation 
but cannot be explained by the “immanent dialectics of specula- 
tive principles”. To people of the eighteenth century everything 
was accounted for by the activities of “legislators’.* However, we 
already know that it has been caused by social development; can 
it be that we shal] never be able to establish the link between the 
history of ideas and that of society, the history of the world of 
ideas and the world of reality? 

“The kind of philosophy a man chooses for himself depends on 
the kind of man he is,” says Fichte. Cannot the same be said of any 
society or, more precisely, of any given social class? Are we not 
entitled to say with the same firm conviction: the philosophy of 
a society or social class depends upon what kind of society or 
class it is. 

Of course, we should never forget that if the ideas predominant 
in any class at a given time are determined in content by the social 
position of that class, the form of those ideas is closely connected 
with those predominant during the previous epoch in the same 
class or a higher one. “Jn all ideological domains tradition forms 
@ great conservative force’ (Frederick Engels). 

Let us take socialism as an example. “Modern socialism is, in 
its essence, the direct product of the recognition, on the one hand, 
of the class antagonisms existing in the society of today between 
proprietors and non-proprietors, between capitalists and wage- 
workers; on the other hand, of the anarchy existing in production. 
But, in its theoretical form, modern socialism originally appears 
ostensibly as a more logical extension of the principles laid down 
by the great French philosophers of the eighteenth century. Like 
every new theory, modern socialism had, at first, to connect itself 


* “But why is it that letters have times of quietude, when minds are 
no longer productive, when nations seem to be exhausted by an excessive 
fertility? It is because despondency is often occasioned by imaginary errors, 

y the weakness of men in office...” (Tableau des révolutions de la littérature 
@ncienne et moderne, par l'abbé de Cournand, Paris, 1786, p. 25). 
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with the intellectual stock-in-trade ready to its hand, however 
deeply its roots lay in. material economic facts.”* 

The formal but decisive influence of an existent set of ideas 
does not make itself felt only in a positive sense, i.e., not only in 
the sense that, for instance, the French socialists of the first half 
of our century made reference to the very same principles, as the 
Enlighteners of the preceding century did; that influence also 
assumes a negative nature. If Fourier was engaged in a constant 
struggle against what he ironically called perfectible perfectibili- 
ty, he did so because the doctrine of man’s perfectibility played 
an important part in the Enlighteners’ theories. If most of the 
French utopian socialists were on friendly terms with a merciful 
God, that sprang from an opposition to the bourgeoisie, whose 
youth was marked by considerable scepticism in this respect. If, 
however, the utopian socialists sang the praises of political indiffer- 
entism, the source was an opposition to the doctrine that “every- 
thing depends on legislation”. In short, both in the negative and 
the positive sense, the formal aspect of the doctrine of French 
socialism was equally determined by the theories of the Enlighten- 
ers, theories which we should in no way lose sight if we wish to 
understand the utopians correctly. 

What was the link between the economic condition of the French 
bourgeoisie during the Restoration and the warlike appearance 
that the petty-bourgeois of the time, those knights of the tape 
measure, loved to assume? No immediate link existed; their beards 
and spurs in no way changed that condition either positively or 
negatively. However, as we already know, that amusing vogue 
was indirectly engendered by the bourgeoisie’s status in respect of 
the aristocracy. In the field of ideologies, many phenomena can be 
only explained indirectly by the influence of the economic advance. 
This is very often forgotten, not only by the opponents but also by 
the supporters of Marx's historical theory. 

Since the evolution of ideologies is determined, in essence, by 
economic development, these two processes always correspond to 
each other: “public opinion” adapts itself to the economy. That 
does not mean, however, that, in our study of the history of man- 
kind, we have equal grounds to take as our point of departure 
either of these aspects—public opinion or the economy. While, in 
its general features, economic development can be sufficiently 
explained with the aid of its own logic, the road of spiritual evolu- 
tion finds explanation only in the economy. A single example 
will make our idea clear. 

During the times of Bacon and Descartes, philosophy displayed 


*F. Pagels., erin Eugen Dihrings Umwéalzung der Wissenschaft, Leip- 
zig, 1877, 
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great interest in the development of the productive forces. “... In- 
stead of the speculative philosophy taught at schools,” Descartes 
says, “one can find a practical philosophy, with the aid of which, 
given a knowledge of the force and the operations of fire, water, 
air, the stars, the heavens and all the other bodies that surround 
us, just as distinct as our knowledge of the diverse crafts of our 
artisans, we might employ them in the same fashion for all the 
usages proper to them, thereby making ourselves masters and posses- 
sors of Nature.”* All of Descartes’s philosophy bears traces of this 
great interest. Thus the aim pursued by the studies of contempo- 
rary philosophers seemed to have been clearly defined. But a cen- 
tury passed and materialism which, we might add, is the logical 
consequence of Descartes’s doctrine, became widespread in Fran- 
ce; it was under its banner that the most progressive part of the 
bourgeoisie marched, and an ardent polemic flared up, but ... the 
productive forces were lost sight of: the materialist philosophers 
hardly ever spoke of them, for they now had quite different propen- 
sities, philosophy seemed to have set itself quite different tasks. 
What was the reason? Was it because France’s productive forces 
had already achieved sufficient development? Had the French mate- 
rialists come to disregard that mastery of man over Nature that 
Bacon and Descartes had dreamt of? Neither of these was the case! 
However, in Descartes's times, France’s production relations— 
if we limit ourselves here to France alone—still fostered the 
development of the productive forces, while, a century later, 
they became a hindrance to them. They had to be destroyed, and, 
to that end, so had the ideas that hallowed them. All the energies 
of the materialists, that vanguard of the bourgeoisie’s theorists, 
were focussed on this point, their entire doctrine assuming a mili- 
tant character. The struggle against “superstition” and in the name 
of “science”, and against “tyranny” and in the name of “natural 
lau” became philosophy’s most important and most practical 
(in the Cartesian sense) task; the immediate study of Nature with 
the aim of increasing the productive forces as rapidly as possible 
receded into the background. When the aim was achieved and the 
obsolete production relations had been destroyed, philosophical 
thought took a new direction, with materialism losing its impor- 
tance for a long time to come. The development of philosophy in 
France was following in the footsteps of changes in her economy. 
“Science, unlike other architects, builds not only castles in the 
air, but may construct separate habitable storeys of the building 
before laying the foundation stone ....”.** This method may seem 
illogical but it finds justification in the logic of social life. 


* Descartes, Discours de la méthode, chap. VI. 
** Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, S. 35.51 
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When the eighteenth-century “philosophers” recalled that man 
is a product of his social environment, they denied any influence 
whatsoever on that environment on the part of that very “public 
opinion” which, as they declared in other instances, governs the 
world. Their logic stumbled at every step against one or the other 
side of this antinomy, which was, however, solved with case by 
dialectical materialism. Of course, to the dialectical materialists, 
human opinion governs the world, inasmuch as, according to En- 
gels, “...all the driving forces of the actions of any individual 
person must pass through his brain, and transform themselves 
into motives of his will...."* But this does not contradict “public 
opinion” being rooted in the social environment and ultimately 
in the economic relations; neither does it contradict any given 
“public opinion” beginning to age as soon as the mode of produc- 
tion that has given rise to it becomes decrepit. It is the economy 
which shapes the “public opinion” that governs the world. 

Helvetius, who attempted to analyse the “Spirit” from the 
materialist angle, met with failure because of the fundamental 
shortcoming in his method. To remain faithful to his principle 
that “man is nothing but sensation”, Helvetius was obliged to 
assume that the most celebrated giants of the spirit and the most 
glorious heroes of self-sacrifice for the public weal, in just the 
Same way as the most miserable sycophants and most unworthy 
egoists, were guided only by a desire for sensual pleasures. Diderot 
protested against this paradox, but could not escape from the 
conclusion arrived at by Helvetius; he found refuge only iu the 
realm of idealism. However interesting Helvetius’s attempt may 
have been, he nevertheless compromised the materialist under- 
standing of the “Spirit” in the opinion of the general public and 
even of many “scholars”. It is usually held that, in this question, 
the materialists can only repeat what has already been said 
by Helvetius. However, it is necessary merely to understand 
the “Spirit” of dialectical materialism to see that the latter is 
insured against the errors made by its metaphysical forerunner. 

Dialectical materialism considers phenomena in their develop- 
ment. From the evolutionary point of view, however, it is just as 
absurd to say that people consciously adapt their ideas and their 
moral sentiments to their economic conditions as to assert that 
animals and plants consciously adapt their organs to the conditions 
of their existence. In both cases, we have an unconscious process, 
which has to be provided with a materialist explanation. 

The following was said of “moral sentiment” by a man who was 
able to provide that explanation for the origin of species: “It may 
be well first to premise that I do not wish to maintain that any 


* Ludwig Feuerbach, S. 57.82 
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strictly social animal, if its intellectual faculties were to become 
as active and as highly developed as in man, would acquire exactly 
the same moral sense as ours. In the same manner as various ani- 
mals have some sense of beauty, though they admire widely differ- 
ent objects, so they might have a sense of right and wrong, though 
led by it tofollow widely different lines of conduct. If, for instance, 
to take an extreme case, men were reared under precisely the same 
conditions as hive-bees, there can hardly be a doubt that our un- 
married females would, like the worker-bees, think it a sacred duty 
to kill their brothers, and mothers would strive to kill their fertile 
daughters; and no one would think of interfering. Nevertheless, the 
bee, or any other social animal, would gain in our supposed case, 
as it appears to me, some feeling of right or wrong, or a conscience. 
For each individual would have an inward sense of possessing cer- 
tain stronger or more enduring instincts, and others less strong or 
enduring; so that there would often be a struggle as to which im- 
pulse should be followed; and satisfaction, dissatisfaction, or even 
misery would be felt, as past impressions were compared during 
their incessant passage through the mind. In this case an inward 
monitor would tell the animal that it would have been better 
to have followed the one impulse rather than the other. The one 
course ought to have been followed, and the other ought not; 
the one would have been right and the other wrong....”* 

These lines evoked a great deal of censure of their author on 
the part of the “respectable” public. Thus a certain Mr. Sidgwick 
wrote in the London Academy that “a superior bee, we may feel 
sure, would aspire toa milder solution of the population question....” 
We are prepared to admit this in respect of the bee but certain 
books on economy which are held in high esteem by “respectable” 
people testify to the British bourgeoisie, and not only the British, 
having failed to find a “milder” solution of this question. In June 
1848 and in May 1871, ® the French bourgeois were not at all as 
mild as the “superior bee”. The bourgeois murdered and ordered the 
murdering of their worker “brothers” with unparalleled brutality 
and —and this is of even greater interest to us—without any qualms 
of conscience. No doubt they told themselves that they were obliged 
to follow this particular “road” and “no other”. Why was that so? 
It was because the bourgeoisie’s morality was prescribed to them 
by their social position, their struggle against the proletarians, 
in the same way as animals’ “line of conduct” is dictated to them by 
their conditions of existence. 

The selfsame French bourgeois consider the slavery of antiquity 
immoral, and probably condemn the massacre of rebel slaves prac- 
tised in ancient Rome as unworthy of civilised people and even of 


——— 
*"The Descent of Man, London, 1883, pp. 99-100. 
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mind-endowed bees. The bourgeois comme il faut is quite “moral” 
and devoted to the common weal; in his understanding of morality 
and the common weal, he will never cross the borderline prescribed 
to him, irrespective of his will and consciousness, by the material 
conditions of his existence. In this respect, he differs in no way from 
members of other classes. In reflecting, in his ideas and sentiments, 
the material conditions of his existence, he merely shares the 
-common fate of all “mortals”. 

“Upon the different forms of property, upon the social conditions 
of existence, rises an entire superstructure of distinct and peculiar- 
ly formed sentiments, illusions, modes of thought and views of 
life. The entire class creates and forms them out of its material 
foundations and out of the corresponding social relations. The 
single individual, who derives them through tradition and upbring- 
ing, may imagine that they form the real motives and the 
Starting-point of his activity....”* 

Jean Jaurés recently attempted to “radically reconcile econom- 
ic materialism and idealism in their application to historical 
development”.** This outstanding orator came out somewhat 
belatedly, since the Marxist understanding of history leaves no 
room for “reconciliation” in this field. Marx never turned a blind 
eye to moral sentiments, which have a part to play in history; 
he only explained the origin of those sentiments. For Jaurés to 
gain a better understanding of the meaning of what he prefers to 
call “Marx’s formula” (and Marx always ridiculed formula-ridden 
people), we shall quote for him yet another passage from the 
book we have just cited from. 

The reference is to the “Democratic-Socialist” party, which arose 
in France in 1849. 

“The peculiar character of the Social-Democracy is epitomised 
in the fact that democratic-republican institutions are demanded 
as a means, not of doing away with two extremes, capital and 
wage labour, but of weakening their antagonism and transforming 
it into harmony. However different the means proposed for the 
attainment of this end may be, however much it may be trimmed 
with more or less revolutionary notions, the content remains the 
‘same. This content is the transformation of society in a democratic 
way, but a transformation within the bounds of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie. Only one must not form the narrow-minded notion that 
the petty bourgeoisie, on principle, wishes to enforce an egoistic 
class interest. Rather, it believes that the special conditions of its 
emancipation are the general conditions within the frame of which 
alone modern society can be saved and the class struggle avoided. 


* Karl Marx, Der 18. Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, S. 26.*4 


** See his paper on the idealist understanding of history (Neue Zeit, 
XIII, 2, S. 545 ff.). 
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Just as little must one imagine that the democratic representatives 
are indeed all shopkeepers or enthusiastic champions of shop- 
keepers. According to their education and their individual position, 
they may be as far apart as heaven from earth. What makes them 
representatives of the petty bourgeoisie is the fact that in their 
minds they do not get beyond the limits which the latter do not 
get beyond in life, that they are consequently driven, theoretically, 
to the same problems and solutions to which material interest and 
social position drive the latter practically. This is, in general, the 
relationship between the political and literary representatives of 
a class, and the class they represent.” (Ibid. p. 29). 5 

The superiority of the dialectical method of Marx's materialism 
is most distinctly to be seen where it is a matter of providing 
a solution of problems of a “moral” nature, which nonplussed eigh- 
teenth-century materialism. However, a correct understanding of 
that solution calls, first and foremost, for metaphysical prejudices 
to be cast off. 

Jaurés had no grounds to assert the following: “I do not wish to 
place the materialist understanding on one side of the partition, 
and the idealist on the other”; he returns to the selfsame system of 
“partitions”: he places the spirit on one side, and on the other 
matter; here we have economic necessity, and there moral senti- 
ments, and then he goes on to catechise them both, attempting to 
prove that they must permeate each other, just as “in man’s organ- 
ic life the mechanism of the brain and the conscious will penetrate 
each other”.* 

But Jaurés is not just another man. He possesses great knowledge, 
good will and outstanding abilities. You read him with enjoy- 
ment (we have never had the pleasure of hearing him speak), even 
when he is in error. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
many opponents of Marx, who vie with one another in attacking 
him. 

lferr Doktor Paul Barth, author of the book Die Geschichtsphi- 
lusophie Hegel’s und der Hegelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann, 


* The reader who is curious enough to learn how economic necessity 
permeates the “idea of justice and law” will have great pleasure in reading 
an article by Paul Lafargue “Recherches sur les origines de l’idée du bien 
et du juste” published in No. 6 of Revue philosophique, 1885. We do not under- 
stand with full clarity what is meant by the permeation of economic neces- 
sity by the idea named above. If thereby Jaurés understands that we must 
try to reorganise the economic relations in bourgeois society in keeping 
with our moral sentiments, we shall reply as follows: 1) That is self-understood, 
but it is hard to find in history any party which set as its task the triumph 
of that which, in its own opinion, contradicted its “idea of right and good”. 

) He does not clearly realise the meaning of the words he uses: he speaks 
of morals which, as Taine puts it, issue directions, while the Marxists try to 
state laws in what can be called their moral doctrine. In these conditions, 
& misunderstanding is quite inevitable. 
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Leipzig, 1890, has understood Marx so little that he has been able 
to refute him. He has proved that the author of Capital contradicts 
himself at every step. Let us take a closer look at his method of 
reasoning. “In respect of the end of the Middle Ages, Marx him- 
self has provided material for his refutation in declaring (Kapital, 
B..I., S. 737-50 5*) that one of the main causes of \the primitive 
‘accumulation’ of capital was the expropriation of the English peas- 
ants from the land by the feudal lords who, in view of the rising 
prices of wool, turned their arable land into pastures for their 
sheep, with very few shepherds, the ‘enclosures’, and turned those 
peasants into free proletarians who placed themselves at the 
disposal of the developing manufactures. Although, according to 
Marx, this agrarian revolution was caused by the rise of wool 
manufacture, the feudal forces, as he has himself depicted it, those 
landlords so eager for profits, were its forcible influence (Kapi- 
tal, B. I, S. 747), i.e., political force became a link in the chain 
of economic upheavals.”* 

As we have often had occasion to say, the eighteenth-century 
philosophers were convinced that “everything depends on legisla- 
tion”. But when it was recalled, in the early years of the present 
century, that the legislator, who was thought to be capable of 
“everything” was, in his turn, a product of the social environment, 
when it was understood that any country’s “legislation” is rooted 
in its social structure, the trend to fall into the opposite extreme 
began frequently to appear: the role of the legislator, which had 
previously been overestimated, was now often underestimated. 
Thus, for instance, Jean-Baptiste Say wrote in the Introduction 
to his Traité d’économie politique: “For a long time, politics in the 
proper sense of the term, the science of the organisation of societies, 
was confused with political economy, which teaches how the 
wealth that meets the needs of society arises, is distributed and 
is used. Yet wealth is essentially independent of the political 
organisation. Under any form of government, the State can prosper 
if it is well administered. One has seen nations become rich under 
absolute monarchs: one has seen them ruined under national assem- 
blies. If political freedom proves more favourable to the develop- 
ment of wealth, it is so indirectly, in the same way as it is more 
favourable to education.” The utopian socialists went even further, 
proclaiming from the house tops that the reformer of social organi- 
sation has nothing in common with politics.** What these two 


* op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

** “In our civilised world, we have every possible forms of government. 
But are Western countries, which lean more or less towards the democratic 
form of state, less afflicted by spiritual, moral and material poverty than 
Oriental countries, which have a more or less autocratic form of rule? Or did 
the Prussian monarch take less closely to heart the plight of the poorer classes 
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extremes have in common is that they both spring from a failure 
to properly understand the link between a country’s social and 
political organisation. Marx discovered that connection, so that 
it was easy for him to show how and why any class struggle is at 
the same time a political struggle. 

The ingenious Doktor Barth saw only one thing in all this, 
i.e., that, according to Marx, a political act, one of “legislation”, 
could have no effect on economic relations; that, in the opinion of 
that selfsame Marx, any such act was merely a semblance, so 
that any English peasant forcibly deprived of his land by the 
landlord at the “end of the Middle Ages”, i.e., stripped of his 
former economic position upset, like a house of cards, the entire 
historical, theory of the celebrated socialist. Voltaire’s bachelor 
of arts from Salamanca could not have displayed greater 
ingenuity! ® 

And so, Marx contradicts himself in his description of the 
“clearing of estates” in England. An excellent logician, Herr Barth 
makes use of that clearing to prove that law “has an independent 
existence”. But since the aim of the juridical action by the English 
landlords had very little in common with their economic interests, 
the esteemed Herr Doktor has voiced an assertion that is indeed 
free of any one-sidedness: “Thus, law has an existence of its own, 
though not an independent one.” An existence of its own, though 
not an independent one, forsooth! This is a many-sided statement 
and, what is still more important, protects our Herr Doktor from 
all kinds of “contradictions”. If one sets out to prove to him that 
law hinges on the economy, he will reply: that is because it is 
not sovereign. If one tells him that the economy is determined by 
law, he will exclaim that that is exactly what he is out to say in 
his theory of the independent existence of law. 

Our ingenious Herr Doktor says the same thing about morals, 
religion and all other ideologies. Without exception, they all 
stand on their own legs though they are not independent. As you 
see, this is the old but always new story of the struggle between 
eclecticism and monism, the same story about “partitions”: here 
we have matter, and there spirit—two substances with an existence 
of their own, though one that is not independent. 

But let us leave eclectics and return to Marx’s theory, about 
which we have several more remarks to make. 

Savage tribes already have relations—peaceable or non-peace- 
able—between themselves and, should the opportunity arise, with 


of the people than did the French Chamber of Deputies or the king of the 
French? The facts prove the opposite to us with such force and thought con- 
vinces us of the opposite so much that we are more than indifferent to all 
Politically liberal strivings, which have simply become repulsive to us” 
M. Hess in Gesellschaftsspiegel, 1846). 
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barbarian peoples and with civilised States. These relations natu- 
rally exert an influence on the economic structure of any society. 
“Different communities find different means of production, and 
different means of subsistence in their natural environment. Hence, 
their modes of production, and of living, and their products are 
different. It is this spontaneously developed difference which, when 
different communities come in contact, calls forth the mutual ex- 
change of products, and the consequent gradual conversion of 
those products into commodities.”* The development of commodi- 
ty production leads to the disintegration of the primitive commu- 
nity. Within the clan there arise new interests, which ultimately 
engender a new political organisation; the class struggle begins, 
with all its inevitable consequences in the sphere of mankind's 
political, moral and intellectual evolution. Its international 
relations become ever more complex and give rise to phenomena 
which at first glance seem to contradict Marx's historical theory. 

In Russia, Peter the Great brought about a revolution which 
exerted a tremendous influence on that country’s economic develop- 
ment. However, it was not economic needs but those of a political 
nature, the requirements of the State, which induced that man of 
genius to take revolutionary measures. In the same way, it was 
Russia’s defeat in the Crimean War ® that forced Alexander II's 
government to do everything it could for the development of 
Russian capitalism. History teems with such examples, which 
seem to testify in favour of the independent existence of interna- 
tional, civil and any other kind of law. But let us take a closer 
look at the matter. 

Wherein lay the strength of those West-European States which 
awakened the genius of the great Muscovite? It lay in the develop- 
ment of their productive forces. Peter understood that very well, since 
he bent every effort to speed up the development of those forces 
in his country. Where did the means he used come from? How 
did that power of an Asiatic despot arise, which he used with such 
fearful energy? That authority owed its origin to the economy of 
Russia; those means were restricted by the production relations in 
Russia at the time. Despite his awesome authority and his iron 
will, Peter did not and could not succeed in turning St. Peters- 
burg into an Amsterdam, or in making Russia a naval power, 
which was his unswerving ambition. Peter the Great’s reforms 
gave rise to an original phenomenon in Russia. He tried to implant 
European manufactures in Russia, which did not have the workers, 
so he used the labour of state serfs there. Industrial serfdom, 
a form unknown in Western Europe, existed in Russia until 
1861, i-e., until the abolition of serfdom. 


* Das Kapital, 1, S. 353.58 
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No less characteristic an example was the serf condition of 
the peasants in East Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania and 
Silesia, beginning with the mid-sixteenth century. The develop- 
ment of capitalism in the Western countries was constantly 
undermining the feudal forms of the exploitation of the tiller 
of the soil. It was only in this part of Europe that capitalist 
development preserved those forms for a fairly lengthy period of 
time. 

Slavery in the European colonies is also, at first glance, a para- 
doxical example of capitalist development. This phenomenon, like 
those mentioned above, cannot be explained by the logic of econom- 
ic life in the countries it was to be met in. The explanation is to 
be sought in international economic relations. 

Thus we have, in our turn, returned to the standpoint of inter- 
action; it would be stupid to forget that this is not only a legitimate 
but an absolutely essential point of view. It would, however, be 
equally absurd to forget that this standpoint does not of itself 
explain anything, and that, in using it, we should always seek 
a “third”, the “very highest”, that which Notion was to Hegel, and 
to us the economic condition of peoples and countries whose mutual’ 
influence must be established and understood. 

In any civilised country, literature and the fine arts exert 
a more or less considerable influence on the literature and the- 
fine arts of other civilised countries. This mutual influence is a re- 
sult of similarity in such countries’ social structures. 

A class that is struggling against an enemy gains a definite posi- 
tion in its country’s literature.If the same class in another country 
comes into motion, it absorbs the ideas and forms created by its 
more advanced counterpart. However, it modifies them or goes 
farther than they do, or else lags behind them, this depending on the 
difference in its own condition and that of the class that provides it 
with a model. 

We have already seen that the geographical environment has had 
an important influence on the historical development of peoples. 
We now know that international relations perhaps have an even 
greater influence on that development. The joint influence of the 
geographical environment and international relations explains 
the vast difference we find in the historical fates of peoples, 
although the fundamental laws of social evolution are everywhere the 
same. So we see that the Marxist understanding of history, far 
from being “limited” and “one-sided”, opens up a vast field of re- 
Search to us. Very much hard work, patience and love of the truth 
are needed to properly cultivate even a very small part of that 
field, which, however, belongs to us; the acquisition has been 
made, the work has been begun by matchless craftsmen, and it 
only remains for us to carry on the good work. And we must do that 
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if we do not wish to convert, in our minds, Marx's masterly idea 
into something “drab”, “gloomy”, and “deadening”. 

“When thinking remains standing at. the generality of Ideas,” 
as Hegel puts it so very well, “as is of necessity the case in the 
first philosophies (for example, in the Being of the Eleatic school, 
in Heraclitus’s Becoming, etc.) it is justly reproached with for- 
malism. It may happen that in a more developed philosophy, too, 
only abstract propositions and definitions are conceived, and only 
they are repeated; that, for example, everything is oneness in the 
Absolute, that the subjective and the objective are identical, in 
any consideration of the particular.”* We could with good reason 
be reproached with such formalism if, in respect of any given soci- 
ety, we merely repeated that the anatomy of that society is rooted 
in its economy. That is indisputable, but it is insufficient; a scien- 
tific idea must be put to scientific use; one must be aware of all 
these vital functions of that organism, whose anatomical structure 
is determined by the economy; one must understand how it moves 
and is nourished, how the sensations and concepts that arise in it 
thanks to that anatomical structure become what they are; how 
they change together with the changes that occur in that structure, 
and so on. It is only on that condition that we can make progress, 
and it is only by observing that condition that we can be confident 
of it. 

People often see in the materialist understanding of history 
a doctrine which proclaims man's subordination to the yoke of 
a remorseless and blind necessity. Nothing could be more false than 
that idea! It is the materialist understanding of history that shows 
people the way that will lead them from the realm of necessity to 
the realm of freedom. 

In the field of morality, the philistine—that eclectic par ezcel- 
lence—always proves to be an “idealist”. The more stubbornly 
he clutches at his “ideal”, the more helpless his mind feels against 
the drab prose of social life. That mind will never triumph over 
economic necessity; that ideal will always remain an ideal; it 
will never come true, since it has “an existence of its own but one 
that is not independent”, because it is incapable of emerging from 
behind its “partition”. On one side we have spirit, the ideal, hu- 
man dignity, fraternity and the like; on the other, matter, econom- 
ic necessity, exploitation, rivalry, crises, bankruptcies, and uni- 
versal and mutual deception. Reconciliation between these two 
realms is impossible. The present-day materialists can regard such 
“moral idealism” with nothing but contempt. They have a far loftier 
idea of the power of human reason. True, the latter advances in 
its development thanks to economic necessity, but that is exactly 


* Encyklopddie, 1. Teil, § 12, Einleitung. 
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why what is genuinely reasonable should not always remain in 
the condition of an “ideal”. What is reasonable becomes aciual, 
and the achievement of that purpose is assumed by the irresistible 
force of economic necessity. 

The eighteenth-century “philosophers” repeated ad nauseam 
that the world is governed by public opinion, which is why nothing 
can stand opposed to Reason, which is “ultimately always right”. 
Nevertheless, those same philosophers often expressed considerable 
doubt about the force of Reason, such doubt logically springing 
from another aspect of a theory characteristic of those “philo- 
sophers”. Since everything depends on the “legislator”, the latter 
either allows Reason to triumph, or else extinguishes its torch. 
Therefore, anything is to be expected of the “legislator”. In most 
cases, the legislators and the monarchs who control the destinies 
of their peoples show very little concern for the triumph of Rea- 
son. Thus, the latter’s prospects have become infinitesimal! It 
only remains for the philosopher to rely on chance, which sooner 
or later will place power in the hands of a “sovereign” who is well 
disposed towards Reason. We already know that Helvetius actually 
counted on some fortunate chance alone. Let us see what another 
philosopher of the same epoch has to say on the matter. 

“The most obvious principles are often the most contested; 
they have to combat ignorance, credulity, stubbornness, custom 
and vanity in people, in a word, the interests of the great and the 
stupidity of the people which make them remain attached to their 
old systems. Error defends its territory inch by inch, and it is only 
with the aid of struggle and perseverance that one can tear the least 
of its conquests away from it. Let us not think for that reason 
that the truth is useless: once sown its seed lives on, it will yield 
fruit with time, and like seeds which, before emerging, lie buried 
in the earth for a long time, it awaits the circumstances which 
will let it develop.... It is when enlightened sovereigns govern 
nations that truth yields the fruits one is entitled to expect of it. 
It is ultimately when nations are tired of the poverty and innu- 
merable calamities that their errors have engendered that neces- 
sity makes them resort to truth, which alone can protect them 
against the misfortunes that deception and prejudice have made 
them suffer so long.”* 

Here we have the same faith in “enlightened sovereigns” and 
the same doubt about the power of “Reason”! Compare with these 
barren and timid hopes the unshakeable conviction shown by Marx, 
who says that there neither is, nor will there ever be a monarch 


_ 


* Essats sur les préjugés, de l' influence des opinions sur les meeurs et sur le 
bonheur des hommes etc., Liege, 1797, p. 37. This book is ascribed to Holbach 
or to the materialist Dumarsais, whose name stands on the title sheet. 
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capable of effectively preventing the development of his people’s 
productive forces and consequently its liberation from the yoke of 
obsolete institutions, and then tell me who has greater faith in 
the power of Reason and its ultimate triumph? On one hand, we 
have a cautious “perhaps”; on the other, a confidence that is as 
unshakeable as that given us by mathematical proofs. 

The materialists could only harbour a half-belief in their god— 
“Reason”, since, in their theory, that god was constantly coming 
up against the iron laws of the material world, blind necessity. 
“Man reaches his end”, says Holbach, “without being free for 
a single moment, beginning with his birth and ending with his 
death.”* The materialist has to make this assertion since, accord- 
ing to Priestley, “the doctrine of necessity... is the immediate 
result of the doctrine of materiality of man; for mechanism is the 
undoubted consequence of materialism.”** But until it was learnt 
that this necessity could give rise to man’s freedom, one could not 
but be a fatalist. “All events are connected among themselves,” 
says Helvetius. “A forest felled in the North changes the direction 
of the winds, the state of the crops, the arts in a country, its mores 
and government”. //olbach speaks of the incalculable consequences 
that the movement of asingle atom in a despot’s mind can have for 
a country’s fate. The determinism of the “philosophers” went no 
further in the understanding of the role of necessity in history, 
which is why, to them, historical development was also subordinate 
to chance, that coin which served as necessity’s small change. 
Freedom remained something opposed to necessity, while mate- 
rialism, as Marz pointed out, was incapable of understanding 
human activity. The German idealists very clearly saw this weak 
side of metaphysica] materialism but it was only with the aid of 
the Absolute Spirit, i.e., with the aid of a fiction, that they were 
able to join freedom and necessity together. The contemporary 
materialists of the Moleschott type are caught up in the contradic- 
tions of the eighteenth-century materialists. It was Marx alone, 
who, in his consideration of “human practice”, was able to reconcile 
“Reason” and “necessity”, without for a moment rejecting the 
theory of “man’s materiality”. Mankind “sets itself only such tasks 
as it is able to solve, since closer examination will always show that 
the problem itself arises only when the material conditions for its 
solution are already present or at least in the course of formation.” *** 

The metaphysical materialists saw necessity subordinating people 
to itself (“a forest felled...”, etc.); dialectical materialism shows how 
necessity will free them. 


* Le bon sens puisé dans la nature, I, p. 120. 
** Priestley, A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism, etc., 
241 


p. 241. 
*** Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, Vorwort, S. VI.® 
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“The bourgeois mode of production is the last antagonistic form 
of the social process of production —antagonistic not in the sense 
of individual antagonism but of an antagonism that emanates from 
the individuals’ social conditions of existence —but the productive 
forces developing within bourgeois society create also the material 
conditions for a solution of this antagonism. The prehistory of 
human society accordingly closes with this social forma- 
tion.”* 4 

Though allegedly fatalistic, Marx's theory is one that, for the 
first time in the history of economic science, put an end to the 
fetishism of the economists, according to which they explained 
economic categories—exchange-value, money and capital—by the 
nature of material objects, and not by the nature of relations 
among people in the process of production.** 

We cannot here set forth what Marx did for political economy, 
but shall only note that, in this science, he used the same method, 
and, in dealing with political economy, he adopted the same 
standpoint as in his explanation of history—that of the relations 
of people in the process of production. Therefore, one can form 
a judgement of the intellectual level of those people—so numer- 
ous in present-day Russia—who “recognise” Marx's economic theo- 
ry but “reject” his historical views. 

Anyone who has understood what the dialectical method of 
Marx's materialism means can also form a judgement of the scien- 
tific significance of arguments that appear from time to time as to 
which method Marx used in his Capital—the inductive or the 
deductive. 


* ibid., S. VI.& 

** “To what extent some economists are misled by the Fetishism inherent 
in commodities, or by the objective appearance of the social characteristics 
of labour, is shown, amongst other ways, by the dull and tedious quarrel 
over the part played by Nature in the formation of exchange-values. Since 
exchange-value is a definite social manner of expressing the amount of labour 
hestowed upon an object, Nature has no more to do with it, than it has in 
fixing the course of exchange. 

“The mode of production in which the product takes the form of a com- 
modity, or is produced directly for exchange, is the most general and most 
embryonic form of hourgeois production. It therefore makes its appearance 
at an early date in history, though not in the same predominating and char- 
acteristic manner as now-a-days. Hence its Fetish character is comparatively 
easy to be seen through. But when we come to more concrete forms, even 
this appearance of simplicity vanishes. Whence arose the illusions of the 
monetary system? To it gold and silver, when serving as money, did not 
Tepresent a social relation between producers, bnt were natural objects with 
Strange social properties. And modern economy, which looks down with 
such disdain on the monetary system, does not its superstition come out as 
clear as noon-day, whenever it treats of capital? How long is it since economy 
discarded the physiocratic illusion, that rents grow out of the soil] and not 
out of society?” (Das Kapital, I, S. 52-53).% 
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Marx's method is simultaneously both inductive and deductive. 
Moreover, it is the most revolutionary of all the methods ever 
used. 

“In its mystified form,” says Marx, “dialectic became the fash- 
ion in Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the 
existing state of things. In its rational form it is a scandal and 
abomination to bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because 
it includes in its comprehension and affirmative recognition of 
the existing state of things, at the same time also, the recognition 
of the negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because 
it regards every historically developed social form as in fluid move- 
ment, and therefore takes into account its transient nature not 
less than its momentary existence; because it lets nothing impose 
upon it, and is in its essence critical and revolutionary.”* 

Holbach, one of the most revolutionary representatives of 
French philosophy of the last century, was frightened by the drive 
for markets, without which the modern bourgeoisie cannot exist. 
He would willingly have checked historical development in this 
direction. Marx welcomed that drive for markets, that eagerness for 
profits, as a force destructive to the existing order of things and 
as a preliminary condition of mankind's emancipation. 

“The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionis- 
ing the instruments of production, and thereby the relations of 
production, and with them the whole relations of society. Con- 
servation of the old modes of production in unaltered form, was, 
on the contrary, the first condition of existence for all earlier 
industrial classes. Constant revolutionising of production, uninter- 
rupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty 
and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier 
ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient 
and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new- 
formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that 
is solid melts into air, al] that is holy is profaned, and man is at 
last compelled to face, with sober senses, his real conditions of 
life, and his relations with his kind. 

“The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must 
ne everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections every- 
where. 

“The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world market 
given a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in 
every country. To the great chagrin of reactionaries it has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the national ground on which it 
stood. All old-established national industries have been destroyed 


* Das Kapital, I, 3. Aufl., Vorwort zur 2. Aufl., S. X1X.® 
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or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries, 
whose introduction becomes a life and death question for all 
civilised nations, by industries that no longer work up indigenous 
raw material, but raw material drawn from the remotest zones; 
industries whose products are consumed, not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe. In place of the old wants satisfied by 
the productions of the country, we find new wants, requiring for 
their satisfaction the products of distant lands and climes. In 
place of the old local and national seclusion and self-sufficiency, 
we have intercourse in every direction, universal inter-dependence 
of nations. And as in material, so also in intellectual production. 
The intellectual creations of individual] nations become common 
property. 

“National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more 
and more impossible, and from the numerous national and local 
literatures, there arises a world literature....”* 

In rebelling against feudal property, the French materialists 
sang the praise of bourgeois property, which they held to be the 
innermost soul of any human society. They saw only one aspect of 
the question, considering bourgeois property the fruit of the la- 
bours of the proprietor himself. Marx shows what the immanent 
dialectic of bourgeois property leads up to: 

“The average price of wage-labour is the minimum wage, i.e., 
that quantum of the means of subsistence, which is absolutely requi- 
site to keep the labourer in bare existence as a labourer. What, 
therefore, the wage-labourer appropriates by means of his labour, 
merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare existence.... But 
in your existing society, private property is already done away 
with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence for the few is 
solely due to its non-existence in the hands of those nine-tenths.”** 

However revolutionary the French materialists were, they 
appealed only to the enlightened bourgeoisie and to the “philosophis- 
ing” nobles who had gone over to the camp of the bourgeoisie. 
They had a stark fear of the “rabble”, the “people”, the “ignorant 
mob”. But the bourgeoisie was and could be only semi-revolutionary. 
Marx addressed himself to the proletariat, a class that is revolution- 
ary in the full sense of the word. 

“All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at large to 
their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot become 


* Manifesto of the Communist Party, Ch. 1.4 

** Communist Manifesto, Ch. 11.6 The law of wages that Marx speaks 
of here is more precisely formulated in Capital, where he shows that it is 
actually even more unfavourable to the proletarian. However, what the 
Manifesto says, is enough to destroy the illusion the nineteenth centary inher- 
ited from its predecessor, or rather predecessors. 
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masters of the productive forces of society, except by abolishing 
their own previous mode of appropriation, and thereby also every 
other previous mode of appropriation. They have nothing of their 
own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all previ- 
ous securities for, and insurances of, individual property.”* 

In their struggle against the then existing social system, the 
materialists were constantly appealing to the “mighty of this 
world”, to “enlightened sovereigns”. They tried to show the latter that 
their theories were quite innocuous in essence. Marx and Marxists 
hold a different stand in respect of “the mighty of this world”. 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a Communistic revolution. The proletarians have noth- 
ing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win.”** 

It is quite obvious that such a doctrine could not meet with 
a favourable reception from the “mighty of this world”. The bour- 
geoisie of today has become a reactionary class: it is out to “turn 
back the wheel of history”. Its ideologists are incapable of even under- 
standing the tremendous scientific importance of Marx's discoveries. 
But then, it is the proletariat that uses his historical theory 
as the best guide in its struggle for emancipation. 

This theory, which frightens the bourgeoisie with its alleged 
fatalism, instils boundless energy into the proletariat. In defending 
the “doctrine of necessity” against attack by Price, Dr. Priestley, 
among other things, said the following: “To say nothing of myself, 
who certainly, however, am not the most torpid and lifeless of 
all animals; where will he find greater ardour of mind, a stronger 
and more unremitted exertion, or a more strenuous and steady 
pursuit of the most important objects, than among those of whom 
he knows to be necessarians?”*** 

Priestley was speaking of his contemporary English “Christian 
necessarians”, to whom he could ascribe that kind of ardour with 
or without good grounds. But talk a little to Messrs. Bismarck, 
Caprivi, Crispi or Casimir Périer, and they will tell you marvels 
about the activities and exertions of the “necessarians” and “fatal- 
ists” of our tines—the Social-Democratic workers. 


* Communist Manifesto, Ch. 1.88 
** ibid., Ch. IV.9 
*** Dr. Priestley, op. cit., p. 391. 


A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE 
OF ECONOMIC MATERIALISM 


(An Open Letter to V. A. Goltsev) 


Sir: 

Your article on “economic’* materialism was published in the 
April issue of Russkaya Mysl.®* This article will probably give 
rise to a lengthy and lively discussion among the finer part 
of our reading public. Since the Editorial Board of Russkaya 
Mysl no doubt hold nothing higher than the interests of the truth, 
[ feel sure that they will not refuse to publish several objections 
to your article by one who also sets much store by the truth. 

Your article can be divided into two parts. In one of them, you 
give a general theoretical appraisal of the doctrine of the “econom- 
ic” materialists; in the other, you consider that doctrine in its 
application to our Russian conditions. I must confess, Sir, that 
I tind your theoretical criticism of “economic” materialism some- 
what infelicitous. The objections you have raised to it have often 
heen replied to by its adherents. Had you read with somewhat 
greater attentiveness, for example, Beltov’s book The Develop- 
ment of the Monist View of History,’*° you would not have raised 
many of your objections because you would have found a fairly 
full reply to them in that book. 

Your article is, in my opinion, interesting and even outstand- 
ing, but it is so not in its criticism of economic materialism but 
in the way you have posed several of our practical problems, as 
a result of which the bitter controversy which has for several 
years agitated our reading public can be brought considerably 
closer to an end. I would willingly have limited myself, in this 
letter, to the latter aspect of the question, the practical one, but 
I am afraid that my views will be wrongly interpreted unless cer- 
tain remarks of a general nature are added, which is why I shall 
begin with those general remarks. 

You hold that it is impossible to “deduce the totality of cultur- 
al and historical life from production relations alone”. You 

* It would be more correct to say dialectical materialism, but I would 
hot like to enter into a terminological argument here. 
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“recognise the mentality factor in historical development as an inde- 
pendent one”. Therein lies your “main objection” to economic ma- 
terialism. 

Let us dwell a little on that main objection. 

You refer to Fustel de Coulanges, in whose opinion it was the 
early religion of the Greeks and the Romans that established 
their family life, marriage and paternal authority, determined 
degrees of kinship, and hallowed property and inheritance rights.”! 
I am familiar with this view of Fustel de Coulanges, but I think 
that it is wholly mistaken and contradicts the most incontrovert- 
ible conclusions arrived at by current historical science. I am not 
alone in thinking so. 

When the seventh edition of the book you have quoted frum by 
Fustel de Coulanges was brought out in Paris in 1879, Professor 
Oort of the University of Leyden published an interesting objec- 
tion to it in the journal Teologische Tijdschrift. Oort rejected as 
totally erroneous the idea that family life in antiquity was deter- 
mained by early religious beliefs. The reverse is true. “When fami- 
ly life came into being, religion gave it its sanction.” It was the 
same in the realm of state life: “religion hallowed and maintained 
the status quo.” Finally, the same is to be seen in private law: 
here, too, religious thinking gave its sanction to institutions which 
had in no way arisen under its influence. Oort noted, in passing, 
that, in the same research, Fustel de Coulanges had been obliged 
to modify his basic proposition: he acknowledged that the revolu- 
tions which had destroyed the civil community of antiquity had 
been caused, not by the development of pagan religious thinking 
but by the operation of causes extraneous to that thinking, mainly 
by the struggle of material interests (the class struggle, I would call 
it) within antique society. That is quite true, as will be borne out 
by any re-reading of Book Four of the selfsame work by Fustel de 
Coulanges, one of the first pages of which you quote from, Sir, in 
your article. Trne, Fustel de Coulanges, who attributed to the 
class struggle a very important role in the internal history of 
Greece and Rome, attempted to prove that the contending classes 
themselves owed their origins to the early religions of those coun- 
tries. But it is this very attempt which shows with the utmost 
clarity how incomplete and erroneous were the views held by 
this student of history (who was most serious in other respects) 
on the development of primitive institutions in the world of anti- 
quity. If, Sir, you would like to verify my words, I would ask you 
to compare Book Four in Cité antique with the appropriate chap- 
ters in Morgan’s Ancient Society, or at least in Letourneau's L’Evo- 
lution de la propriété. 

Oort’s article was translated into French and published in the 
Paris journal] Revue de l'histoire des religions (I]-eme année, 
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tome III), with favourable editorial comment. If I am not mistaken, 
Sir, this circumstance will go to show that the view held by Fustel 
de Coulanges, which you have cited, is not shared by many experts 
in the history of religions. 

Indeed, how could the experts share that view? To whom would 
ijt now occur to call primordial the Greek and Roman religions that 
Fustel de Coulanges referred to? These allegedly primordial reli- 
gions had a long history of their own, which cannot be understood 
even approximately unless we abandon Fustel de Coulanges’s 
basic view and regard antique religion as an outcome of the inter- 
nal development of antique societies. 

In general, it will be no exaggeration to say that hardly any 
serious historian would now agree with Fustel de Coulanges’s 
view without most decisive and substantial reservations. 

For instance, I have before me a well-known work by Victor 
Duruy: Histoire des Romains, on page 76 of which, in Volume I 
(published in 1877), I find the following words: 

“Prior to the invasion of Greek and Oriental ideas, religion 
(in ancient Italy) was simple, and based on daily needs, on tilling 
the soil, and on impressions of wonder or fear evoked by that 
beautiful and changeable Nature. It was an essentially rural reli- 
gion.* The gods of Italy were guardians of property, of conjugal 
fidelity and justice, protectors of agriculture, dispensers of all 
earthiy blessings, masters of the acts of men,” etc.** 


* Duruy pointed out in a note that the old Roman Calendar knew no 
other festivals than those connected with the A of the soil. 

** (The same view regarding the “primordial” religion of the Romans is 
also to be met in Tiele, whose knowledge of the history of religion was out- 
standing: “La religion des plus anciens habitants de Rome était encore celle 
des patres et des paysans...” (Manuel de l'histoire des religions traduit du 
hollandais par Maurice Vernes, Paris, 1880, p. 256). [The religion of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Rome was stil] one of shepherds and peasants....} 

Roman religion shows with the utmost clarity how and in what degree, 
“early” religion was a reflection of the activities and needs of “early” men. 
“Non seulment chaque circonstance de la vie sociale,” said Tiele, “mais aussi 
chaque opération agricole, labourage, semailles, récolte, jusqu’a |’ ouvertu- 
Te des greniers ... avaient des représentants particuliers ... dans le monde des 
esprits” (l.c., p. 252). [Not only every circumstance of social life, but also 
every agricultural operation, tillage, sowing, harvesting and right down 
to the opening of granaries ... had their special representatives ... in the 
world of spirits.] 

Even copper money in Rome had its own god (“genius”), who was called 
Aesculanus. When silver money was introduced in about the middle of the 
third century before the Christian era, the old genius of copper money was 
soon provided with a son, Argentinus (Tiele, ibid., p. 253). But, 1 repeat, 

e Roman people's “early” religion was in no way “primordial” in the cul- 
tural and historical meaning of the word. The earliest religion, in the latter 
Sense, was the animism of primitive tribes of hunters and exerted no influence on 
Men's social behaviour, for the simple reason that it had no connection with 
Social morals (regarding this see Edward B. Tylor, Anthropology, London, 
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Permit me to ask you, Sir, whether Duruy’s view resembles that 
of Fustel de Coulanges? Which view would you consider more cor- 
rect? Did agriculture and the concomitant daily needs and forms 
of life as existing among the ancient inhabitants of Italy appear 
as a result of their “early” religion, which was “essentially rural”, 
or, on the contrary, was that early religion, “essentially rural”, 
an outcome of an agricultural way of life? It would seem that 
merely asking that question would at once provide the answer, 
leaving no room for doubt. After all, if religion had conditioned 
the social life of Italy’s ancient inhabitants, it would be quite 
incomprehensible why that religion was agricultural, and of no 
other kind. Or perhaps, you think that took place because of 
specific laws in the “independent” development of pagan religious 
thinking? 

True, in Duruy’s opinion, the pagan gods of ancient Italy were 
guardians, not only of agriculture but also of property, the family, 
conjugal fidelity, and justice. Therefore, one can say—one can 
say anything, Sir—that, if agriculture and its needs were not 
created by Italy’s “early” religion, the ancient Italians’ concepts 
of property, the family, conjugal relations and justice owed their 
origin to early religion and, in that sense, obeyed, in their modifi- 
cations, the laws of independent mental development. 

Such views are readily voiced in our country today when many 
more or less progressive people have set themselves the aim of 
refuting the economic materialists, who, it is claimed, are out to 
tevive Hegel's idealist “metaphysics”. Only it is a pity that such 
views are merely a certain modification of the view held by that 
same Hegel on the self-development of concepts in general, and 
legal concepts in particular. Thus, the well-known Hegelian 
lians considered that “individual systems of positive law ... are 
individual moments in the development of the overall legal idea 
which is constantly and ever further evolving in accordance with 
eternal laws”, and that the task of science consists in the study of 
each of these moments and their necessary replacement. The 
economic materialists do not share this view, which was once 
held in such high esteem by Iiegel, Hans and other such idealists, 
and is today held so dear by our Russian opponents of Hegelian 
“metaphysics”. In the opinion of the economic materialists, legal 
concepts develop, not of themselves but under the influence of the 


1881, p. 363, as well as his La civilisation primitive, t. I, p. 495, [Plekha- 
nov is quoting from the French translation of Edward 13. Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture) and At A. Réville, Le religions des peuple non civilisés, Paris, 1883, 
t. II, p. 253). 

In view of all this, we have no grounds to include the religion of primi- 
tive peoples among the “factors” in the development of primitive society. 
This is too often lost sight of by the sociologists’? 
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mutual relationships entered into by producers under the impact 
of economic necessity. “The legal idea has long gone hand in hand 
with economic necessity,” said Rodbertus. Was he right? It will 
suffice to recollect at least the history of the primitive family to 
see that he was not mistaken. 

One of two things is possible: either the legal institutions of 
a given country are in accord with its economic needs, or they 
are not in that accord. Let us examine each of these two possibili- 
ties separately. 

If a given country’s legal institutions are in accord with its 
economic needs, i.e., to put it more precisely, with the mode of 
production predominant there, then, of necessity, the question 
arises: what has brought about that accordance? Of course, differ- 
ent answers are possible. 

One might say the following: 

A given country’s legal institutions are in keeping with the 
mode of production predominant there because they are them- 
selves an effect and an expression of social needs and relations which 
must arise under the given mode of production. An appropriate 
system of positive law, i.e., one which accords with the mode of 
production is a simple consequence of legal institutions, which 
have become inappropriate losing their vitality and gradually 
withering away, or being abolished after a more or less lengthy 
and stubborn struggle between the defenders and the opponents 
of the old order. Legal institutions that are appropriate in the 
sense specified above are an essential condition of the existence of 
human societies. That is why these societies are constantly striv- 
ing to establish such appropriate institutions, although the 
equilibrium they achieve is being constantly upset by the devel- 
opment of the productive forces: each new step in this develop- 
ment creates a new discrepancy between the modes of production, 
on the one hand, and the legal institutions, on the other. It is 
then that a new struggle arises between the conservatives and 
the progressives, a new upheaval takes place in the realm of law, 
and so on and so forth, right down to our days. The legal idea has 
always and everywhere gone hand in hand with economic necessity. 

That is what the “economic” materialists say.* 


* To determine the historico-evolutionary or genetic continuity or 
dependence of legal relations and customs that arise at different times among 
ifferent people, and to be able to say that a given law or custom is more 
ancient or primitive than another law or custom,” says Prof. Richard Hilde- 
brandt, “a criterion is needed that emerges from the confines of chronology 
or is completely independent of the latter. Economic culture can serve as 
that criterion because it is only there that an absolutely definite course of 
evelopment takes place, one that is always the same in its general fea- 
tures and is always directed in one and the same direction” (Recht und Sitte 
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I think they are absolutely right, but let us assume that they 
are mistaken and that the development of legal institutions is, 
as Hegel and the Ifegelians say, a simple consequence of the 
development of legal notions. In that case, how are we to explain 
the correspondence between a given country’s legal institutions 
and the mode of production predominant in it? 

To explain that correspondence, we have only to assume that 
there exists a pre-established harmony between the development 
of legal notions, on the one hand, and the development of econom- 
ic relations on the other. 

To you, Sir, this may seem a bold statement; at a moment of 
anger, you may even consider it an absurd paradox. But I am in 
earnest when I say so. 

In fact, as we see it, notions develop in an independent fashion, 
according to their own laws. Modes of production also develop 
independently, and also according to their own laws.* If, in 
a given period, the results of the development of notions prove in 
accord with the results of economic development, 1 cannot explain 
this otherwise than as pre-established harmony or as chance. 
However, chance can provide no explanation, so pre-established 
harmony alone remains. 

At this point, you will impatiently interrupt me and reprove 
me for something the “economic” materialists are now so often 
and undeservedly reproached with, i.e., a proneness to meta- 
physics. 

Anyone who so wishes, you will exclaim, is free to sink into 
the bog of metaphysics; perhaps the only escape from that bog is 
along the path of preordained harmony. But that bog can be 
bypassed and with the greatest of ease: what is necessary is to 
follow the beaten track of realism. One should only remember 
that the economy’s development hinges on human notions which, 
in their turn, come under the influence of the economy. Between 
these two factors there exists an indubitable interaction, which 
resolves all the difficulties we have mentioned. Why should we 
need the hypothesis of preordained harmony? 


auf den verschiedenen wirtschaftlichen Kulturstufen, Erster Teil, 1896, Intro- 
duction, p. III). 

In reality, however, the course of economic development is not as uniform 
as R. Hildebrandt thinks, but that is another question, which does not con- 
cern us here. As for his view on the causal dependence of the development of 
law and customs on the development of the economy, I am, of course, in 
complete agreement with him.) 

* Hegel would not have agreed with this latter assumption: he would 
have said that modes of production are also determined by the course of 
the development of the Absolute Idea. But then, Sir, you and I are not Hegel- 
ians. 
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We shall now see whether these difficulties are resolved by such 
interaction. But first let us examine the second of our assumptions, 
i.e., the assumption that a given country’s legal institutions are 
not in accord with its economy. 

We have already seen that such an instance can be excellently 
explained from the viewpoint of economic materialism. A given 
country’s legal institutions do not accord with its economy when- 
ever a new advance in the productive forces places people in new 
relations towards one another; the need then appears for the exist- 
ing system of positive law (private and public) to be reconsid- 
ered, and the time for social revolution sets in. 

How can this instance be explained from the viewpoint of those 
who consider the independent development of legal concepts pos- 
sible? Here, too, the matter seems simple and very clear at first 
glance. Legal concepts no longer accord with a country’s economy 
for the reason that they are ahead of the development of that 
economy, or, on the contrary, the latter is in advance of the 
development of legal notions. If those notions are ahead of the 
economy, the latter will sooner or later be refashioned in keeping 
with the progress of concepts; if the economy is ahead of legal 
concepts then a new step in their development will restore the 
correspondence desired. Thus, nothing here would seem to con- 
tradict the assumption regarding the independent development of 
the factor of mentality. 

On closer examination, however, this simple explanation also 
proves highly confused. Let us take, as an example, France in the 
eighteenth century, when the legal institutions lagged behind the 
notions of a considerable part of the country’s population. One 
might think that the cause of all the internal disturbances in 
France of the times was this backwardness of institutions as com- 
pared with the notions, that consequently the disturbances were 
caused by the advance of the notions held, and that the history of 
France in the second half of the eighteenth century, therefore, 
fully confirms the idea of the independent development of human 
mentality. That, however, is too hasty a judgement. It should not 
be forgotten that France’s legal institutions clashed with the no- 
tions held by a very definite part of the French population, i.e., the 
third estate, a class of people with a very definite economic status. 
It is this circumstance which provides grounds to consider that 
the legal notions then held by this part of the population were not 
a product of independent development but were a consequence of 
changes in its economic status. But that is not all. The thinking 
Tepresentatives of the third estate appealed to justice in their 
Struggle against the obsolete legal institutions. One cannot but 
agree that it was an act of justice to abolish those institutions 
which had become an impediment to most Frenchmen. However, 
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justice is a very vague concept, and also a highly abstract one. 
What is important is the concrete content given it by some individ- 
ual or a class of people. What then were the legal institutions 
which the thinking part of the third estate considered just? Those 
that corresponded to the capitalist mode of production, i.e., the 
mode that derived from France’s preceding economic develop- 
ment.* You will agree, Sir, that this is a highly interesting fact! 
If we disregard the idea of preordained harmony, we will, of 
course, see such a fact as a new argument against the idea of the 
independent development of concepts and as fresh proof in favour 
of the theory of “economic” materialism. 

Of course, it may be said—I repeat that anything may be said — 
that if the progressive French philosophers, who rose up against 
feudal property, had no objections to capitalist property, the 
only reason for that was that they had not yet arrived at any other 
concepts, and in no way because they had experienced the irresist- 
ible influence of the new and triumphant mode of production. Why 
was it, I shall ask, that they failed to arrive at such concepts? Could 
it have been because, in accordance with the law of the indepen- 
dent development of mentality, people could not but have come, 
at a certain stage of their historical development, to a recognition 
of bourgeois property? For my part, I shall add that a reference 
to the allegedly independent development of human concepts can 
explain absolutely nothing. People held certain concepts because 
they were of necessity obliged to hold them, in accordance with 
the laws of the independent development of mentality! But can 
this be considered an answer? Can this be a solution of the prob- 
lem? It is simply another way of saying: votre fille est malade, 
parce qu’elle est tombée en maladie.*? Such explanations cannot 
take us very far! 

But that is not all. The French Enlighteners waged a struggle 
against the survivals of feudal institutions. But what were the 
origins of feudal institutions? Where did the feudal system spring 
from? The Enlighteners considered it an outcome of human error, 


* TI may be reminded of such writers as Morelly and Mably, who were 
inclined towards communism. I shall, however, observe that these writers’ 
communism was, in essence, nothing but fairly empty declamation in favour 
of equality —a declamation to which they themselves did not attach any 
practical significance. The degree in which such attacks against property 
were nothing but simple declamation is to be seen in the example of Brissot, 
whose definition of property as theft—a definition later borrowed from him 
by Proudhon—did not prevent him from being a mouthpiece of bourgeots 
trends. The French declamatory attacks against property and in defence of 
antique equality contained no analysis at all of the various historical kinds 
of property. Since that kind of analysis was given in the works of France’s 
progressive writers of the last century, the latter, with the possible excep- 
tion of Rousseau, were all defenders of bourgeois property. 
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in other words, of the wrong development of human concepts. 
ifowever, the historians of the Restoration period were already 
attempting to explain it as the result of medieval economic rela- 
tions. The greater the advance made in the study of the feudal way 
of life in the various peoples of Europe and Asia, the more their 
point of view is borne out, and the more obvious it becomes that 
feudal institutions were not, and could not have been, the simple 
outcome of the development of human concepts. 

I regret that lack of space prevents me from going into any 
further discussion of this matter. Besides, I realise that it is 
high time for me to go over to the question of the interaction 
between the various factors of social development—an interac- 
tion, a notion of which should, in the opinion of many Russians 
and not only of Russians, underline any commonsense and not 
“metaphysical” philosophy of history. 

Let us imagine that we have before us a system of forces: A, B, 
C, and so on. I shall be asked whence these forces have appeared. 
I shall reply that each one of them acts upon all the rest. Let us 
assume that I am right in stating that an interaction actually 
exists between these forces. But you will agree, Sir, that the 
question put to me has not been answered, and that by indicating 
that an interaction exists between these forces I have not yet 
explained where they come from. Anyone who has asked me that 
question will be entitled to say that [ am simply evading a reply. 

The same must be said of the interaction between the social 
economy and human thought, an interaction which is often cited 
as a most decisive and triumphant objection to the “one-sided 
theory of economic materialism”. This reference does not solve 
the question to which that theory, for better or for worse, provi- 
des a reply; it is merely a track along which people consciously 
or unconsciously draw back from that question. 

The interaction between various “factors” in historical develop- 
ment is in no wise denied by the economic materialists;they merely 
say that, taken by itself, the interaction explains absolutely 
nothing. In this, they are quite right; logic is indisputably on 
their side because any interaction between certain forces presup- 
poses the existence of those forces, and to say that they act upon 
each other is no explanation of their origin. 

You will object to me that the origin of the mental “factor” 
is explained by man’s physical organisation. To that I shall 
reply: we are speaking, not of the origin of man’s ability to think 
but of the origin of human concepts, the origin of absolutely 
definite views concerning property, the relation between man and 
woman, the mutual relations among members of family and soci- 
ety, and of people’s attitude towards the “primordial” pagan gods. 
These views can in no way be considered a product of biological 
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evolution. Neither can their appearance be attributed to the 
interaction between them and the social economy, because, 
I repeat, they must already be in existence for them to experience 
the impact of the economy and to affect the Jatter in their turn. 
And if you will again tell me that they have arisen independently 
in view of the specific laws of man’s mental evolution, then 
I shall repeat, after noting that you have been obliged to abandon 
the viewpoint of interaction, which seems to have held out so 
much promise: any reference to some special law of independent 
mental evolution is not a solution of the problem but merely a new 
formulation, its expression in other words. 

Let us take an example. According to Sismondi, under hing 
Philip VI of France, “romances of chivalry, which provided the 
sole reading at court and at the chateaux, changed the manners of 
the nation in teaching all members of the nobility ... the perfec- 
tion they should achieve or at least admire....”* 

Literature did exert an influence on manners. But where did 
it spring from? What was the reason for the existence of romances 
of chivalry? It is quite clear that they were due to the existence of 
knightly manners. Here is an interesting example of interaction: 
the literature of feudal society influenced its manners which, in 
their turn, influenced its literature. But whence that feudal society 
itself appeared is in no way explained by the indisputable fact 
of that interesting interaction. 

Let us take another example. When Helvetius’s celebrated 
book De l’Esprit was published, certain stern guardians of the 
old order said that this philosopher should be burned at the stake 
together with his book. They went on to say that quite sufficient 
grounds for such a sentence could be found in the French legisla- 
tion. However, this cruel idea was not given effect, for the manners 
of French society had by that time become too mild for the surviv- 
als of medieval barbarity to be resorted to so easily or frequent- 
ly.** Thus milder manners affected juridical practices. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that comparative mildness shown 
in juridical practice exerted a beneficial influence on manners. 
Manners affected juridical practice, and vice versa. The interaction 
is obvious. But why was it that manners had become milder? 
Whence the juridical practice, which became milder because man- 
ners had also grown milder? That is something we do not know, 
and is not explained by the interaction we have spoken of. 

Let us take a third example. The existence of feudal institutions 
no doubt slowed down France's economic development in the last 


* Histoire des Francais, t. X, p. 59. 
** That they were sometimes resorted to is shown by other well-known 
examples. 
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century. Those institutions collapsed under the pressure of the 
new economic needs. Their downfall gave a new impetus to 
France's economic development. Again the interaction is obvious. 
But what had led to the appearance of the new economic relations 
in France? Again, the origins of the institutions which held up 
their development for a fairly lengthy period are in no way ex- 
plained by that interaction. 

But if interaction cannot explain anything, and if the assump- 
tion of the existence of preordained harmony between the develop- 
ment of institutions (and also of concepts) on the one hand, and 
the development of the social economy on the other, is quite 
improbable, then one can appeal only to the factor indicated by 
the “economic” materialists. That factor alone can explain, with 
the utmost ease, all the numerous difficulties we come up against 
at every step in our study of social development. 

Sir, let us recall! Darwin. That masterly researcher explains the 
origin of man and his capacities from the angle of biology. How- 
ever, he has written several pages which are also of tremendous 
importance to the sociologists too. In his opinion, man’s moral 
sentiments and concepts are explained by the influence of social 
relations. If humans lived in absolutely the same conditions as bees 
do, apiarian morals would be predominant among them, and they 
would regard with complete indifference the annihilation of their 
own kind that periodically takes place in the beehive.* Moreover, 
they would even consider themselves in duty bound to commit 
such horrors, so that anyone who refused to do so would be offend- 
ing against morality. 

If that kind of morality existed, it would no doubt exert an 
influence on social relations and would help to consolidate and 
further develop them. Thus, an indisputable interaction would 
be established. Nevertheless, it is evident that social relations 
would not have been created by morality, but the latter would 
have been created by social relations. 

But where do social relations spring from? 

We speak of the social relations that exist in human societies. 
Such relations are those among people; they are created by people. 
Therefore, they seem to be the product of man’s free activity. But 
what is man's free will? “L’illusion d'un étre qui a conscience de 
lui méme comme cause et n’a pas conscience de lui méme comme 
effet” (the illusion of a being that is aware of itself as cause, but is 
not aware of itself as effect). This excellent definition by Diderot is 
applicable both to the individual and to social man (Gesellschafts- 
mensch, as Marx puts it). When people sometimes think that 
the given social relations have been created by their free will, 


* The Descent of Man, London, 1883, pp. 99-100. 
13-—01047 
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that is a repetition of the age-old illusion that people “are not 
aware of themselves as effect”. Any given system of relations has 
in considerable measure been created by human will, but human 
will is directed towards the creation of that system for reasons 
that do not depend on men. Before becoming a cause, will is 
an effect, and it is the task of sociology as a science to understand 
as an effect that will of social man which is directed towards 
maintaining or creating a given system of social relations. 

Social man is a product of long zoological development; his 
cultural history begins only when, unsatisfied with appropriating 
Nature’s free gifts, he himself begins to produce the articles of 
consumption he needs. The extent and nature of that production 
are determined at any particular time by the state of the produc- 
tive forces. The first impulse to the development of the productive 
forces is provided by Nature herself, i.e., man’s geographical envi- 
ronment. The growing significance of production in the life of 
social man is accompanied by the growing significance of the social 
environment for the development of the productive forces. In 
order to produce, men must enter into definite relations with 
Nature. But that is not enough. The social process of production 
also presupposes certain mutual relations among the producers 
themselves. In any given period, these mutual relations among 
producers are determined by the state of the productive forces. 
Each new historic step in the development of the productive forces 
brings about a revolution in the mutual relations among the 
producers, and at the same time in the entire social system.* 

It is thus that there arise social relations on which, as we have 
indicated above, people’s moral and all other concepts depend. 

To explain this thought, let us consider the primitive clan, in 
which hardly any private property exists. Gradually, however, 
the development of the productive forces undermines the primi- 
tive communism. Private property strikes root and develops, in- 
volving ever new areas; the rich and poor appear within a so- 
ciety once grounded in equality. This is an entire revolution, 


* “In production, men not only act on nature but also on one another. 
They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and mutually exchanging 
their activities. In order to produce, they enter into definite connections and 
relations with one another and only within these social connections and 
relations does their action on nature, does production, take place. 

“These social relations, into which the producers enter with one another, 
the conditions under which they exchange their activities and participate 
in the whole act of production, will naturally vary according to the character 
of the means of production. With the invention of a new instrument of war- 
fare, firearms, the whole internal organisation of the army necessarily 
changed; the relationships within which individuals can constitute an army 
apd act as an army were transformed and the relations of different armies 
to one another also changed...” (Marx).7¢ 
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which inescapably brings about a change in family law and in 
society's politica) structure. The State comes into being, whose 
constitution is an expression of society’s economic relations. Thus, 
for instance, the entire political history of the ancient world’s 
civil community that you speak of, Sir, in your article is nothing 
but an expression of a struggle between the wealthy and the poor, 
between aristocracy and democracy (something that was so well- 
known to Aristotle). On the basis of these new institutions there 
arise definite concepts of private, family and public law, and of 
relations with other peoples and even with “primordial” pagan 
gods. 

Indeed, Sir, even with “primordial” pagan gods! Pagan reli- 
gion consists in a deification of the forces of Nature which man 
does not understand. Religion, primordia] in the genuine sense 
of the word, is of the kind that Max Miller calls natural. Based 
on a deification of the forces of Nature, this natural religion 
exists at the dawn of social man’s cultural history. However, 
with the development of that man’s productive forces, the social 
environment undergoes more or less profound changes, and the 
primordial religion acquires a new character: from natural reli- 
gion it turns into social religion. Previously mere personifica- 
tions of the forces of Nature, the gods become guardians and even 
imaginary creators of the various kinds of property, the family, 
the State structure and international relations. When a struggle 
arises among people—for instance, for some particular form of 
family life—the pagan gods also begin to quarrel among them- 
selves, some taking up the cause of the guardians of the old ways, 
others siding with the innovators. Thus, with Aeschylus, the 
Eumenides stand for matriarchal law, while Minerva defends the 
authority of the father. As is commonly known, this interesting 
goddess had no mother. In this sense, she was nothing but a fan- 
tastic reflection, in the human mind, of the struggle during the 
transition from matriarchal to patriarchal law. 

That a certain “mentality” appears on the basis of definite human 
relations is abundantly clear. It can also be easily shown that 
definite trends in philosophical thought and artistic creativity 
arise on the foundation of that “mentality”. Suffice it to recall 
French philosophy of the eighteenth century to see the degree in 
which it was entirely, and in all its particulars, the creation of 
the mentality of the third estate in their struggle against the cler- 
gy and the nobility. I do not wish to expatiate upon art here but 
shall confine myself to mentioning Taine’s Philosophie de l’art.* 


* Incidentally, I shall permit myself a brief remark. Mr. Kudrin ex- 
pressed considerable surprise, in the journal Russkoye Bogatstvo, on 
earning from Beltov that the class struggle is also reflected in the deve- 


13* 
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Human concepts arise on the foundation of social relations. 
Once they have arisen, such definite concepts must inevitably 
themselves influence social relations. A reciprocal influence also 
exists between various spheres of concepts and mental images: 
religion influences law; revolutions in the sphere of law are, as 
we have seen, reflected in religious ideas, and so on. 

That is the explanation, from the viewpoint of economic mate- 
rialism, of the interaction between the various factors of historical 
development. 

You have remarked, Sir, that history is more complex than the 
economic materialists think. To that remark I shall reply that 
the theory of economic materialism is incomparably broader and 
more complex than is held by its opponents. 

You have pointed to international clashes and to the outcome 
of such clashes as phenomena that cannot be explained from the 
viewpoint of economic materialism. However, at a given time, 
a clash of two forces, like the very possibility of that clash, is 
determined by the nature (the properties) of those forces. In its appli- 
cation to international clashes, this general proposition will be 
as follows: at any given time, the result of a clash between two 
societies, like the very possibility of that clash, is determined by 
the nature (the properties) of those societies, in other words, by their 
inner structure. If the theory of economic materialism provides a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the internal structure of 
human societies, it thereby also explains both the results and 
the very possibility of clashes between them. 

“Nowadays,” says Moltke, “the Bourse possesses so great in- 
fluence that it is able to have armies called into the field merely 


lopment of architecture. I think! that the only reason to reproach Beltov 
is for his not having given his thought a more universal expression. 
Quite some time ago, Rodbertus spoke of the dependence shown by the 
architecture of any historical period on the economic life of that period: 
“In dem Baustil jeder Zeit spiegeln sich in der That die Grundziige des 
volkswirtschaftlichen Lebens vor. Das rémische Haus, das mittelalterliche 
stadtische Btirgerhaus mit seinen Speicherraiimen ... und das moderne Fa- 
milien- und Salonhaus sind bezeichnende Marksteine einer dritthalbtausend- 
jahrigen volkswirtschaftlichen Entwickelung, denn keine Kunst steht io 
grésserer Abhangichkeit von den sozialen Verhaltnissen, als die Baukunst, 
und man hat daher mit Recht gesagt: einen neuen charakteristischen Baustil 
erhalten wir erst mit neuen sozialen Grundlagen ...” (Rodbertus, “Zur Frage 
des Sachwerths des Geldes im Alterthum”. Hild. ."ahrbdcher, S. 365. B. XIV). 
[The architectural style of every epoch reflects in reality the fundamental 
features of economic life. The Roman house, the house of the medieval urban 
burgher with its parlours, and the present-day family house and salon are 
characteristic landmarks in the economic development of the last two and a 
half thousand years, since none of the arts depends more on social relations 
than architecture does, so therefore it has been said with good reason: a 
new and characteristic architectural style appears only together with a 
new social basis....] 
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to protect its interests. Mexico and Egypt have had European 
armies of occupation inflicted upon them simply to satisfy the 
demands of haute finance”.* What is your opinion, Sir, as to why 
the Bourse can now decide questions of war and peace? Does that 
not depend on the economic condition of civilised societies? 

The results of clashes between tribes of hunters do not and 
cannot resemble the results of clashes between agricultural peo- 
ples; the results of clashes between agricultural peoples living in 
the conditions of a natural economy do not and cannot resemble 
the results of clashes between modern capitalist countries. Why 
is that so? Is it not because the outcome of all these clashes depends 
on the economic conditions of the belligerents? 

(I have before me a book by Letourneau entitled La guerre 
dans les diverses races humaines (Paris, 1895). It is marked by 
the usual shortcomings in Letourneau’s writings: the facts are ad- 
duced without the necessary criticism, while the method of their 
scientific appraisal is marked by a complete disregard of all the 
requirements of scientific research. Nevertheless, even this poorly 
considered work contains numerous direct and indirect arguments 
that support the view I defend. Indeed, read the following page, 
at least: “The first clans had nothing as yet to defend, besides 
the areas in which they gathered fruit, hunted and fished.... As 
long as this primitive state of affairs existed, wars could not en- 
rich the victor: there was nothing as yet to plunder. That was 
why the Redskins never raised the war hatchet in a desire for gain; 
they did not even despoil the dead. These manners changed with 
the appearance of pastoral and agricultural life. It was then that 
raids (razzias) were undertaken to steal] cattle, crops, implements, 
etc; war shed even the semblance of justice; plunder became its 
main object; killing was done for the sake of plunder and was 
sometimes pursued right up to the extermination of the enemy 
unless calculations of self-interest did not restrain the victor’s 
arm, that is to say, unless he spared his stricken adversary so as 
to enslave him.... Later, war became, above all, a razzia, a forc- 
ible invasion undertaken with the aim of rapine. The land itself 
became an object of plunder, its conquest becoming more and 
more frequent as human societies grew in size following the forc- 
ible subjugation of enslaved neighbours. Big states came into 
being, with whole armies going off to the wars. The most ferocious 
were the armies of nomadic peoples whose campaigns were primar- 
ily predatory. The conquests of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane were 
nothing but vast raids. Political evolution proceeded hand in 
hand with the institution of slavery. The very fact of warfare led 
to the establishment of aristocracies; war leaders became kings, 


* La guerre de 1870, Paris, 1891, p. 2. 
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priestly castes or classes were founded and lived on the best of terms 
with the mighty; monarchs were more and more likened to gods. 

“It was above all when there arose societies with such complex 
structures and firmly founded on agriculture and slavery that the 
grand era of conquests set in.”* 

You will agree, Sir, that an important place is given in this 
argument to the “factor” of conquest. In my opinion, it has been 
given excessive importance. Of course, Letourneau is unable to 
prove that war was the ultimate and root cause of the rise of the 
aristocracy. In reality conquests merely lead to native aristocra- 
cies yielding place to those of the conquerors. This was the case, 
for instance, in England, where the Saxon aristocracy were ousted 
by the Norman. [owever, this is no place to expatiate on this mat- 
ter. I am prepared to agree that Letourneau has not exaggerated 
anything and that conquests have actually played, in the history of 
social development, the role he ascribes to them. I would like to 
ask you whether you have not failed to notice that even Letour- 
neau has had to causally link the development of the factor of 
conquest with the development of the social economy. With sav- 
ages, who subsist by gathering fruit, hunting and fishing, war plays 
a role that is quite different, and the belligerents pursue quite 
other aims than is the case in societies more advanced along the 
road of economic development. The appearance of the pastoral 
and especially of the agricultural way of life was an epoch in the 
history of wars. The real era of conquests set in only when society 
became firmly founded in agriculture and was divided into classes. 
What does that mean? It means that even those who are much 
inclined to exaggerate the importance of conquests in the history 
of social development cannot but now see that, in the fina] anal- 
ysis, the nature of wars and the social consequences of military 
clashes are determined by the course of economic development. 
That is exactly what the “economic” materialists say. And if the 
latter are right in this case, then there are no grounds to tell them 
that warfare is a social phenomenon that does not lend itself to 
a materialist explanation. 

That the technical level of the art of war is conditioned by the 
social systems of the belligerents concerned is now obvious to any 
educated soldier. “In reality,” says the French Colonel Rousset, 
“the social structure characteristic of any given historical period 
exerts a decisive influence, not only on a people’s military orga- 
nisation, but even on the characters, abilities and aspirations of 
military men.”** Of course, in any war very much depends on the 
military leader. But what is meant by a great soldier? This is 


* La guerre..., pp. 530-31. 
** Les maitres de la guerre: Frédéric II, Napoléon, Moltke. Essai cri- 
tique d’aprés les travaux inédits de M. le général Bonnal, p. 4. 
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how Colonel Rousset replies to the question: “The ordinary gener- 
als apply those means that are ready to hand, and employ methods 
ihat are already in current usage.... As for the great soldiers, these 
adapt the means and devices of warfare to suit their own genius.”* 
Wherein lies the genius of a great soldier? It consists in his trans- 
forming those means and devices, while being guided by instinc- 
tive surmise, in keeping with the laws of social evolution, which 
exerts its influence on the warlike material. The great soldier 
differs from the ordinary general only in his understanding, with 
the insight of genius, those new material that is required by the 
new Social relations and by the new social psychology that has 
grown out of those relations. That is very clear and perfectly true. 
But that is not the only thing which is clear. It is also clear that 
such a view concerning the role and significance of great soldiers 
is a fresh argument in defence of the theory that you call in ques- 
tion.** 

The strange prejudice is still widespread in Russia that the 
theory of economic materialism dooms the “individual” to inactiv- 
ity and that if the “economic” materialists are right, then “every- 
thing” will come about of itself, and it will remain for the “indi- 
vidual” to wait with folded arms. I will not inquire here into the 
source of this prejudice, but shall merely say that it will at once 
vanish as soon as our intellectuals will go to the trouble of giving 
some thought to the theory of “economic” materialism. 

Can it be that, in his private life, a thinking man must of 
necessity turn into an Oblomov’ if only he is in agreement with 
the Diderot definition cited above: freedom of wil] is an illusion in 
a creature who is conscious of himself as a cause but not as an 
effect? Can it be that a great musician will give up music on learn- 
ing that genius is the result of a certain or rather an as yet un- 
known condition of the brain? Of course, not! It is ridiculous even 
to speak of it. Then why should a public figure give up his activities 
on realising that his ideals are themselves a product of economic 
development? If they are indeed such a product, then the firmer are 


* jibid., same page. 

(** Besides the works I have enumerated, I might mention an inter- 
esting piece of research by Professor E. Ciccotti, La pace e la guerra nel- 
Vantica Atene, Scansano, 1897. The main conclusion drawn in it is the fol- 
lowing: “Le due tendenze alla pace e alla guerra, discordi ed opposite, hanno 
in Atene un singolare rilizvo e ad invaer alli macon insistenza si riaffacciano 
per tre secoli della sua storia, riassumendo nei due diversi indirizzi il grado 

i sviluppo economico, i besogni, la potenzialita produttiva, le lotte di classe, 
Tevoluzioni politiche dello stato,” p. 2. [Two discordant and opposite trends 
towards war and peace were of singular importance in Athens, and, though 
at certain intervals of time, they insistently revealed themselves during 

Tee centuries of Athenian history, summing up, in the two differing trends, 
the degree of economic development, the mounting needs of the production 
Capacities, the class struggle, and the political revolutions in the state.]) 
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the guarantees of their embodiment. “Mankind...,” Marx said.“... 
inevitably sets itself only such tasks that it is able to accomplish, 
since closer examination will always show that a problem itself 
arises only when the material conditions for its solution are al- 
ready present or at Jeast in the course of formation.”’¢ If that is so, 
then the greater the confidence of success and the more unflagging 
the zeal with which we can and must work for the accomplish- 
ment of the great tasks that are agitating contemporary civilised 
humanity. Or perhaps our energy will be sapped by the unwor- 
thy consideration that the cause we have taken up has been suffi- 
ciently prepared by history? Perhaps we would like to find ourselves 
in a position entitling us to say for all to hear: but for us. man- 
kind would stagnate in ignorance, and would perish from all kinds 
of calamities; we have appeared on the scene and things are pro- 
gressing marvellously well? But this is a very strange way of think- 
ing, one worthy only of the rampant philistine money-bag. 
When it is asserted that, according to the theory of economic 
materialism, everything takes place of itself and will continue to 
do so, the essence of that theory is wholly distorted. It affirms 
that social relations (in human society) are relations between peo- 
ple; no major step in mankind’s historical advance can take place 
without the participation, not merely of people but of a vast multi- 
tude of people, i.e., the masses. The necessity of the masses taking 
part in great historic events makes it essential that the more deve- 
loped and morally outstanding individuals should exert their influ- 
ence on them. This gives full scope for fruitful work by individuals; 
should there appear among the latter such that would become 
Oblomovs under the influence of economic materialism, the fault 
would lie, not with economic materialism but with those partic- 
ular individuals, for they are patently most incapable of logical 
thinking, and are an “effect” highly prone to inactivity. 
Remarkably enough. Sir, our “personalities” have taken to 
eagerly contraposing themselves to the “natural course of events” 
in the last ten to fifteen years when, as admitted by the “personali- 
ties” themselves, the moral and intellectual] level of the intelligen- 
tsia has fallen woefully. In the seventies, the most progressive and 
energetic individuals willingly looked upon themselves as mere 
instruments of history. “We do not believe in the possibility of 
creating in the people, through preparatory work, ideals that dif- 
fer from those developed in it by all preceding history,” wrote an 
outstanding and energetic Populist* (now deceased, I am sorry to 
say) in the late seventies. “Great events,” he went on to say, “are 
the affair of the masses. They are prepared by history. Individuals 
are incapable of giving them any direction; they can only be the 
instruments of history, and give expression to the people’s aspira- 


* [Narodnik in Russian.] 
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tions.”?? Today such words would arouse indignation even in peo- 
ple who could not stand the least comparison, in respect of their 
activities, with the author of the lines I have quoted. Whence the 
change? I can answer that question. Some twenty years ago. our 
progressives believed in the people; they were genuinely convinced 
that there existed, among the people, a trend whose meaning was 
identical with the ideals of the intelligentsia. That was why such 
individuals willingly regarded themselves merely as instruments 
of history, as persons merely expressing the aspirations of the 
people. Today, however, a considerable part of such “personali- 
ties” have, in fact, lost all faith in the people, though they speak 
of it, out of habit, most feelingly. Today, these “personalities” 
see that individualist trends are predominant in the people and 
that the people’s economy runs counter to their ideals, which is 
why they stand opposed to it. If they were able to bring their ideals 
in line with the present condition of the Russian economy, they 
would not hesitate to refer to the latter as the best argument in 
favour of their ideals; however, they are incapable of bringing 
them in line with the Russian economy of today, and the reason 
is that they do not understand the theory of economic material- 
ism. 

In your article, Sir, you contrast to the economic materialists 
people “who consider possible deliberate and purposeful interven- 
tion in economic affairs by the individual, society and the State”. 
But have the economic materialists denied the possibility of such 
intervention? Have they ever said, for instance, after the manner 
of the Manchester School,’”® that the State should not interfere in 
the people’s economic life? No, Sir, they have said nothing of the 
kind. It is true, however, that they never understood the possibil- 
ity of State intervention as abstractly as the Russian Populists 
now do. In the opinion of the economic materialists, everything 
hinges on circumstances of time and place, as the author of the 
notes on Mill has put it.’® 

When the French big bourgeoisie of the times of Louis Philippe 
came out in defence of protective tariffs designed to save them from 
British competition, they recognised in principle and in the 
first place the possibility of state intervention in the economic 
life of the people, and, in the second place, clearly saw the prac- 
tical possibility of such intervention in their interests—those of the 
big bourgeoisie: the power was in their hands, and they had only 
to make use of it. 

But during the Restoration they did not always discern the 
practical possibility of such intervention: that was often precluded 
by the predominant influence of the aristocracy. To make state 
intervention possible, the big bourgeoisie had to nullify, without 
fail, the influence of that aristocracy, i.e., bring about certain 
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changes in the “superstructure” that had arisen on that economic 
basis. 

In just the same way when, under the aforementioned Louis 
Philippe, the petty bourgeoisie and the working class were giving 
thought to the improvement of their lot—though they allowed, in 
principle, the possibility of state intervention in the economic 
life of the people—they did not see any practical possibility of 
such intervention serving their interests: it was not they but the 
big bourgeoisie that held control of power which was why the 
petty bourgeoisie and the workers wanted electoral reform. 

There are times when state intervention in the economic life 
of the people in a way beneficial to a given class presupposes 
the existence of certain political conditions, in whose absence 
there can be no talk of state intervention. In reality, of course, 
there is talk of such things even then, but that comes from empty 
and short-sighted people who do not themselves understand the 
significance of the interests they are out to defend. 

Along the long curve of mankind’s historical development there 
exist points of vastly significant turns. Let us denote such points 
by the letters A, B, C, D and so on. When economic development 
reaches point A, that denotes the triumph of a definite class; when 
it reaches point B, the formerly ruling class recedes into the 
background, yielding place to a new dominant class; ultimately, 
when the advance reaches, let us say, point C, there is no longer 
any struggle between classes because the very division of society 
into classes has vanished. Mankind’s advance from point A to 
point B, from point B to point C and so on, right up to point S, 
never takes place on the plane of the economy alone. To go over from 
point A to point B, from point B to point C and so on calls each 
time for a rise into the “superstructure” and for certain changes to 
be made there. It is only after such alterations have been made 
that a desired point can be reached. The road from one turning 
point to another always lies through the “superstructure”. The econo- 
my hardly ever triumphs of itself; it can never be said of it: fara da 
se. No, never dase but always by means of the superstructure alone, 
always and only through certain political institutions. Such is 
the indubitable meaning of the theory of economic materialism 
when we regard it from the viewpoint of “practical reason”. 

What do a given country’s political institutions hinge on? We 
already know that they are an expression of economic relations. 
For that practical expression, however, these economically prompt- 
ed political institutions must first pass through the minds of 
people in the shape of certain concepts. That is why mankind, in 
its economic advance, can never go over from one turning point 
to another without first going through an entire revolution in its 
concepts. 
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However, if we speak of concepts, that means that we are going 
over to the question of education, which, incidentally, you deal 
with in your article. 

You say that a striving towards education is appearing on all 
sides in the midst of our people and that the efforts of all properly 
thinking people should be directed to that end. This is indeed a 
great and indisputable truth! Yes, it is here that, first and fore- 
most and most of all, every effort should be bent by those who 
do not wish, to quote from the poet, to cast shame on the title 
of citizen.8° But do the economic materialists require any con- 
vincing on that score? Have they never said that what is most of 
all necessary at present is the prumotion of consciousness of self in 
the producers? That is almost the same thing that you have said. 
Almost the same thing, because the fostering of that consciousness 
in producers is a task that is more definite—though, true, far more 
difficult—than the simple propagation of knowledge in the people. 
A producer who can read and write and possesses some more or 
less elementary scientific information is superior in all respects 
to a producer who is steeped in the impenetrable murk of ignorance 
in which the peasant Ivan Yermolayevich,®*! whom G. I. Uspensky 
depicted so artistically as representing a system of agrarian ideals, 
vegetated in so miserably. Despite the system of his ideals, Ivan 
Yermolayevich was not yet a person in the genuine sense of the 
word, but only the possibility of a person. If Mishutka, that son 
of the humanoid Ivan Yermolayevich, did feel a thirst after 
knowledge (which he did not in Uspensky’s writings) he would 
have already been a man. Were he to acquire some knowledge, 
even if elementary, he would already take some steps, even if 
short ones, along the road of human development and thereby 
stand far superior to his father. But even if he does possess some 
knowledge of arithmetic and natural science, he may remain a 
crass ignoramus in what pertains to his own social standing and 
the tasks stemming therefrom. Until he has become aware of 
such tasks, he will remain a mere cipher in the sense of some con- 
scious impact on the blind force of the economy, even if he has 
taken several steps along the road of human development. No 
matter how much we intellectuals may speak of the possibility 
of people exerting a rational influence on the development of 
€conomic relations, that influence will not be effected in Mishut- 
ka’s interests until he sets himself the aim of influencing those 
relations. 

In the final analysis, his emancipation from the blind force 
of economic necessity can be only a matter for Mishutka himself. 
That is why no work can be more fruitful than that done 
iy people who will undertake to explain all this to Mishut- 

a. 
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You say that a most praiseworthy thirst after knowledge 
has arisen in the countryside. That is quite true and highly grat- 
ifying. What is incomprehensible is why you mention only 
the countryside. That most praiseworthy thirst after knowledge. 
is even stronger in the cities, in the big industrial centres. Their 
inhabitants are far more receptive because of their conditions. 
It is they who must be addressed in the first place. (The economic 
materialists are launching, in the cities, the cause that the Popu- 
lists of the seventies were out to initiate in the countryside.) 

As you see, Sir, economic materialism in no way dooms its adher- 
ents to inactivity, and quietism®® and economic materialism 
are not one and the same thing. 

“No matter how pained he may be by the distress of the people, 
and no matter how much he may suffer from a consciousness of 
the burden of that distress,” you say, “the Marxist, as one con- 
vinced of the inevitable triumph of capitalism in Russia as well, 
must, however, accelerate that process so as to bring about the 
speediest possible onset of the capitalist stage, after which the 
production relations will bring forth a new economic system, one 
that coincides with what we call the demands of justice.” 

Leaving aside the vagueness of the expression “an economic 
system, one that coincides with what we call the demands of 
justice”, I shall observe that you have failed to draw a fully cor- 
rect conclusion from what the economic materialists say of 
the inevitability of the complete triumph of capitalism in 
Russia. 

Let us suppose that some free-thinking Austrian of the forties. 
voiced the conviction that, by his reactionary policies, Metternich 
was himself leading up to the downfall of his system. 

Will you say that, if some free-thinking Austrian had been 
a man of rigorous logic and deep convictions, he should have 
become an agent of Metternich and support all his reactionary 
measures with might and main? You will not say that; you are 
well aware that such a free-thinking Austrian could have found 
some other and far more worthy cause on ground unwittingly 
prepared by Metternich. 

However, your thinking is different in respect of the economic 
materialists. On learning that, in their opinion, capitalism is 
preparing the ground for the triumph of an economic system that 
coincides with the demands of justice. you affirm that they can 
now have no other concern than the implanting of capitalism. 
Whence that difference? Why is it that your attitude towards the 
economic materialists does not coincide with the “demands of 
justice”? It is because you understand full well what kind of work 
could have been found for an opponent to the Metternich system, 
while you fail to understand what can be done by those who, while 
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being opponents, in principle, of capitalism are not horrified on 
seeing its undoubted triumph in Russia. 

I hope that this sad misunderstanding will in some measure 
be removed by what I have said on the need for the development 
of consciousness in the producers and on other things. 

“Should that process be accelerated?” Yes, indeed, it should. 
But that can be done in different ways. Only Mr. Obolensky, for 
instance, is mistaken in thinking that the impoverishment of the 
people could accelerate the development of capitalism. It is not 
accelerated but slowed down by the impoverishment of the people. 
Conversely, it is undoubtedly speeded up by the growing con- 
sciousness of the producers, as has been so well borne out by the 
practice of West-European social life. On the other hand, how- 
ever, that growth improves the producer's condition, i. e., removes 
at least some of capitalism’s injurious aspects. With some reser- 
vations, it can be said that the better the producers’ condition, 
the higher the degree of his consciousness. It thus follows that 
the acceleration of the capitalist process can be promoted by 
taking sides at the same time with the producer. It is this that 
Mr. Obolensky does not seem to understand. 

The economic materialists do not at present consider it possible 
for the state to deliberately intervene in the Russian people’s 
economic life, with the aim of carrying out the “demands of jus- 
tice’. You seem to be distressed by that. But allow me to ask 
you: can it be that you consider that possible? Could you have 
forgotten that everything hinges on the circumstances of time 
and place? But, in your words, those who stand for justice “should 
struggle as much as they can to save each living man, to prevent 
the peasant from being divorced from the land”, and so on. All 
that is very fine, but struggling individually to save “living men” 
means engaging simply in philanthropy. Of course, philanthropy 
is all very fine in its way, but you and I are not speaking of phil- 
anthropy. 

It is all very fine to “struggle” to prevent the peasant from 
being divorced from the land. But again, that is all very well 
in certain circumstances of time and place, as Nikolai Cherny- 
shevsky has made clear to you. He engaged ardently and skil- 
fully in a polemic with Professor Vernadsky in defence of com- 
munal landownership. Today the supporters of the old foundations 
in Russia are also defending the commune and are also ready to 
argue, in the measure of their skill and abilities, with the oppo- 
nents of the commune. The conclusion is hence drawn that, at 
least in respect of the commune, our present-day supporters of 
those foundations share the view of the author named above. But 
that conclusion is too hasty. Between Nikolai Chernyshevsky and 
those who today claim to be his followers lies the vast difference 
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that they hold a dogmatic stand to that very matter which he was 
critical of. In other words, while he defended the commune, presup- 
posing the existence of certain conditions whose absence would, in 
his opinion, deprive it of all meaning, his would-be followers of 
today stand for the commune quand-méme, and are prepared to 
defend it, however radically the external and interna] conditions 
of its existence may change. That is why I say: if such people 
have remained faithful to the letter of this writer's doctrine, it 
is nevertheless beyond doubt that they have completely forgot- 
ten its spirit. 

In actual fact, they have bungled even its letter; what they 
say is in no way what Nikolai Chernyshevsky did. 

Of course, you remember, Sir, that famous article “A Critique 
of Philosophical Prejudices Against Communal Landownership”. 
This article is usually seen as a defence of our Russian commune. 
That is an immense error. What the author of this article is de- 
fending is not our Russian commune but collective ownership in 
general, thereby rejecting the opinion of the liberal economists 
he so dislikes that civilisation is incompatible with collective 
ownership. What he says is this: civilisation’s first step is a nega- 
tion of that kind of ownership; its second step will be a negation 
of that negation, a return to collectivism. En passant, he proves 
that the duration of the second period, that of the domination of 
individual ownership, can—given certain circumstances and a cer- 
tain state of affairs in the more advanced peoples—be reduced to 
nil, i. e., that primitive collective ownership can, in places, im- 
mediately go over to the higher form of collectivism. I shal] not 
deal here with the question of whether any supplements or reser- 
vations are required by the idea that an entire historical period 
may be bypassed; I shall only ask: does the article named above 
deal with the Russian commune? I shall reply: no, it does not. 
It speaks apropos the argument over the commune but already 
not about it, not on the subject of that commune, which is why 
the argument on the possibility of bypassing the period of indi- 
vidual ownership does not refer to that commune. 

Do you want proof, Sir? I shall supply it. 

“I feel ashamed of myself,” the author of the article writes 
in his preface “I am ashamed to recall] the untimely confidence 
with which I raised the question of communal ownership. By 
doing so, I became rash and, in plain words, became foolish in 
my own eyes.... It is hard to explain the cause of my shame, but I 
shal] try to do so as best as I can. However important I may find the 
question of the preservation of communal ownership, it yet com- 
prises only one aspect of the matter it pertains to. As the highest 
guarantee of the prosperity of those it concerns, this principle 
becomes meaningful only when other and inferior guarantees of 
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prosperity are given, such that are necessary to give validity to 
its operation. Two conditions should be considered as such guar- 
antees: first, that rent should belong to those who actually partic- 
ipate in communal ownership. But that is not enough. It should 
also be noted that rent is deserving of its name only when the 
person receiving it is not burdened with credit obligations stem- 
ming from the fact of its receipt.... When a person is not fortu- 
nate enough to receive rent free of any obligations, then, at 
least, it is assumed that payments on those obligations will not 
be very high in comparison with the rent.... It is only given obser- 
vance of that second condition that those interested in his pros- 
perity can desire that he should receive rent.” However, this 
condition could not be met in the matter of the emancipation of 
the peasantry, which is why the author of the article cited con- 
siders it useless to defend not only communal landownership 
but even the allotment of land to the peasants. Whoever harbours 
the least doubt on this score will certainly be convinced by the 
following example adduced by our author. “Let us suppose,” 
he says, using his favourite method of explanation through “para- 
bles”, “let us suppose that I have been interested in taking steps 
to preserve certain foods that go to make up your dinner. It 
goes without saying that if I have done this out of my good dis- 
position to you, my zeal has heen based on the supposition that 
the food belongs to you and that the dinner cooked from it is 
wholesome and to your advantage. Imagine my feelings when I 
learn that the food does not at all belong to you and that, for 
every dinner cooked from it, you have to pay money, more money 
than the dinner is worth, a sum that you are in general unable 
to pay without the utmost difficulty. What thoughts will come 
into my mind at such strange discoveries?... How stupid I was 
to have shown concern ... for the preservation of property in 
certain hands, without making certain in advance that such prop- 
erty will reach those hands and, moreover, on advantageous 
terms.” “Better let all that food go to waste which brings only 
loss to a man IJ esteem! A plague on the whole matter which brings 
you only ruin!” 

In another work, the same author writes the following: “Let 
the emancipation of the peasants be placed in the hands of the 
landowners’ party. It won’t make any great difference!” To the 
observation that there is a vast difference, since the landowners’ 
Party has expressed opposition to land being allotted to the peas- 
ants, he answers flatly: “No, the difference is not vast, but negli- 
gible. It would be vast if the peasants got the land without redemp- 
tion. There is a difference between taking a thing from a man 
and letting him keep it, but payment has to be made in either 
Case. The plan of the landowners’ party differs from that of the 
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progressists in being more simple and brief. It is therefore even 
better. There is less procrastination and probably also fewer burdens 
on the peasants.* Any peasant who has the money will buy him- 
self land; there is no need to oblige a moneyless peasant to buy 
it. That will only ruin such peasant .* Redemption is just the 
same as purchase. To tell the truth, let them better be emancipat- 
ed without land.... The question has been posed in such a way 
that I see no reason for getting worked up even over whether the 
peasants will be emancipated or not, and even less over who will 
liberate them—the liberals or the landowners. In my opinion, 
it is all the same. Perhaps, the landowners are even better.” 

Elsewhere in the same work, he observes the following: “There 
is talk of the emancipation of the peasants. Where are the forces 
for such a measure? Those forces do not yet exist. It is absurd to 
set about something for which no strength exists, so you see 
what matters are moving towards: they will be emancipated. 
Judge for yourself what will come of it; what can come of tackling 
something that you cannot carry out?... You will ruin matters, 
and that will lead to some abomination. What can one say of our 
emancipators, all those Ryazantsevs and their ilk? What boasters, 
babblers and fools they all are...” 

I think, Sir, that these excerpts bear out with sufficient con- 
vincingness the justice of what I have said of the views of Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky in respect of the Russian commune. First he 
defended it, and then he saw that the conditions did not yet exist 
for communal landownership—or even the allotment of land to 
the peasants in general—to be of benefit to the people. Then he 
began to feel ashamed of the untimely confidence with which he 
had come out in defence of the commune (“A plague on the whole 
matter...”, etc.). 

Those who today claim to be his followers think differently. 
They set great store by the commune and lose sight of the condi- 
tions in whose absence communal landownership can become— 
and is indeed becoming—harmful to the people. They have con- 
verted into a dead dogma that which he looked upon from a critical 
point of view. 

I know that I shall be charged with being unjust. “When have 
the defenders of the commune lost sight of the conditions that 
are necessary for it to be of benefit to the people?” I shall be 
asked. “Is it not the Populists who constantly reiterate that this 
and that should be done to consolidate the foundations and make 
them prosperous?” Indeed, the Populist gentlemen have brought 
forward numerous projects to bolster and perfect the foundations. 
But quite a number of projects beneficial to the people had been 
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thought up even when the article “A Critique of Philosophical 
Prejudices” was published. However, as we have seen, good pro- 
jects alone were insufficient for the author of that article. A severe 
and derisive critic, he asked himself: where are the forces for these 
projects to be carried out? When he saw that such forces did not 
exist and that good projects were fated to remain nothing but 
projects, he found it shameful to waste words on their discussion, 
and acrimoniously called those who cherished them fools, boast- 
ers, babblers, and the like. Is that the way the present-day 
defenders of the “foundations” regard the matter? No, their atti- 
tude to them is quite different. To them words are everything; they 
do not ask themselves whence the forces are to come from for good 
projects to be carried out. They are affected by the same sterile 
fancifulness that Nikolai Chernyshevsky condemned so force- 
fully, and which has been so cruelly ridiculed by the celebrated 
“Svistok”.® 

A short while ago, Mr. Glinsky lashed out, on the pages of 
Istorichesky Vestnik*’, against the economic materialists for their 
alleged disrespect for the “men of the sixties”. I make so bold 
as to remark to Mr. Glinsky that he is simply playing with words. 
The economic materialists might well say to him that there are 
different kinds of “men of the sixties”, in just the same way as 
there are different kinds of peasants. If, in their aspirations and 
in the direction of their thoughts and ideas, the “men of the six- 
ties” resemble the author of the notes on Mill, then the economic 
materialists have the deepest respect for them. However, they 
cannot have respect for those “men of the sixties’ whose compla- 
cency would have aroused deep indignation in the author of notes 
on Mill and all his collaborators. 

Like that author, the economic materialists are enemies of 
individualism. They are convinced that the highest phase of 
civilisation shall of necessity arrive at that form of ownership 
which marks the initial phase. However, they think that this is 
as yet insufficient reason for a defence of our present-day communal 
landownership. At present, that landownership is useless to the 
people because the conditions do not exist (and, I think, have 
never existed) for that ownership to be useful to the people,* and 
the forces do not exist that could establish the presence of such 
conditions. The economic materialists are harshly disposed to 
the pipe-dreams of people who imagine that these conditions 
can be created by scholastic reasoning on the role of the individ- 
ual in history, that any honest sociologist must inevitably be 
Subjective, and so on. They are censured for their harshness to- 


* Regarding this see Bonrnn, «O6ocHosanne HapogHMyectRa B Tpymax 
r. Boponuosa (B. B.)» [Volgin, “A Substantiation of Populism in the Works 
of Mr. Vorontsov (V. V.)”]. 
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wards such people. But what should they do? From Dobrolyubov, 
Chernyshevsky and other similar leaders of Russian thought they 
have learnt to make mock of pipe-dreams; this habit is so deep- 
rooted in them in this connection that they are beyond correction. 

It seems to me, however, that this is in no wise a very repre- 
hensible habit. 

, Those who say that the economic materialists are indifferent 
to the economic interests of the people are either grossly in error 
or are grossly distorting the truth. No, they are not indifferent 
to them, but they are profoundly convinced that nothing good for 
the people can ever come, in any respect, from the methods of 
“struggle” for the people’s welfare that are recommended by our 
supporters of the old “foundations”. In this respect, there is an 
abyss between the economic materialists and the Populists. No 
agreement between them is possible. But, J think, Sir, you are 
not among the defenders of the “foundations” quand méme. And 
it seems to me that the economic materialists could agree in 
many, but far from all respects, with people of your trend. 


SOME REMARKS ON HISTORY 


(The Sociological Foundations of History 
by P. Lacombe. Translated from the French under 
the Editorship of R. I. Sementkovsky. 
Published by F. Pavlenkov) 


We feel sure that many Russian readers consider that Lacombe 
is among what are called (and very wrongly) the economic 
materialists. If you will, he is indeed an economic materialist, 
but of a highly specific brand. His views in no way resemble 
those coming from people to whom we owe the theory known as 
economic (or, more correctly, dialectical) materialism. That is 
why we would like to speak about his book. 

A good deal of space is devoted in this book to disquisitions on 
the nature of man, “man in general”. In our author’s opinion, 
“human nature” should provide the key to an understanding of 
social phenomena. In adhering to the viewpoint of human nature, 
Lacombe quite logically arrives at the conclusion that psychology 
can render far more services to the sociologist than biology does. 
It is not biology but psychology which, in Lacombe's opinion, 
contains the explanation of history. In his analysis of human na- 
ture, he speaks of various requirements inherent in man, for 
instance, his need of food, clothing and shelter, his sexual needs; 
the need to love and also to “hate” his fellow-men; the need to win 
their approval, and finally his artistic and scientific needs. 

Lacombe establishes a kind of hierarchy of such needs. 

“He who would foresee the historical role of a need,” he says,. 
“should first consult its degree of urgency” (p. 47). The need of 
food, clothing and shelter prove the most vital, but Lacombe 
goes on to remark that the need to breathe is still more vital yet 
there is an abundance of available air; we have merely to open 
our mouths to make use of it. Consequently, important as the 
latter need is, it could not exert any influence on the development 
of human societies. Out of the bodily needs and various kinds of 
industry designed for their satisfaction, Lacombe has drawn up 
& special group which he calls economic, and considers “the most 
influential in history”. 

ecause of man’s physical constitution, economic activities. 
Precede all others in the individual. They are predominant, not 
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during some particular period of his life but at all times, day by 
day. It is only when the economic motivation has played its 
part that the other desires appear, for whose satisfaction the more 
time and forces remain, the less these have been expended on 
economic activities (p. 48). The economic motivation, as the 
strongest, always and everywhere dominates all the others as soon 
as it clashes with them. That is why Lacombe considers himself 
entitled to construct the following “hypotheses”: 1) “Societies 
had to achieve a certain degree of wealth before some intellectual 
development became possible; 2) Economic progress imperatively 
modifies the other aspects of the social structure; 3) Progress 
other than the economic has been possible only in a measure com- 
patible with economic interests” (p. 57). 

That is all there is to Lacombe’s economic materialism. One 
cannot but agree with the “hypotheses” he advances, though their 
wording, i.e., properly speaking, the wording of the second and 
the third “hypotheses”, is not quite satisfactory. It also has to be 
admitted that, in backing his view with various examples, this 
author often says much that is true and witty. That is why his 
book can be read with advantage by all who would cast a sober 
glance at social life and are tired of the “sociological” flights of 
fancy in Russia. Only it should not be forgotten that Lacombe’s 
writings are only good in some passages and that, generally speak- 
ing, his “materialism” cannot stand up to even the mildest criti- 
cism. 

The viewpoint of “human nature” has not the least novelty 
in social science. It was held, for instance, by Aristotle, who as 
we all know, attempted to prove that slavery is fully in keeping 
with the nature of those who bore its yoke. 

It was also adhered to by all the French Enlighteners of the 
eighteenth century, who never ceased to repeat that slavery is 
quite contradictory to human nature, which needs freedom. 

The same point of view was held by numerous opponents of the 
French Enlighteners, who tried to justify the old order by refer- 
ences to the selfsame human nature. Then, Auguste Comte was 
firmly convinced that woman's inferior status was a necessary 
and inescapable consequence of her nature.* The selfsame Auguste 
Comte tied his so-called law of three phases®* (which he had in fact 
borrowed from Saint-Simon) to nothing else but human nature.** 
In general, down to the forties of the present century there was 


* See Lettres d’ Auguste Comte a John Stuart Mill, Paris, 1877, letter 
dated July 16, 1843, and another dated October 15 of the same year. 

** See Cours de Philosophie positive, édition de 1869, t. I, pp. 8-9, and 
t. III, p. 193. On human nature, see also his t. IV, pp. 384, 385, 387, and 
many other parts of his Cours. 
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hardly any writer on social questions who did not refer, in one 
way or another, to human nature. Lacombe was greatly mistaken 
in thinking that the supporters of the theory of what is known as 
the national spirit were far removed from the viewpoint of human 
nature. 

These people also held this point of view, though they gave 
it a new appearance: from the nature of “man in general” they 
evolved the nature of the Roman, the nature of the Greek, that 
of the German, that of the Slav, and so on and so forth. 

Every “nature” of that kind was a charm that solved all histo- 
rical difficulties. Lacombe is quite right in regarding the theory 
of the national spirit as groundless. 

Just as poorly grounded is the theory, so close to his heart, of the 
nature of “man in general”. Either of two alternatives is possible: 
either nature is immutable, in which case it is strange to make 
reference to it, in astudy of questions of social development, just 
strange as it is strange, in general, to explain changes in a variable 
quantity by the properties of a constant quantity; or perhaps, man’s 
nature itself undergoes change, in which case it is for the sociolo- 
gists to discover the causes whose operation brings about its 
modification. In this case, of course, reference can also be made 
to human nature, which possesses properties that call for change. 
This, however, means rotating in a vicious circle, and talking 
one’s way out of things when a scientific solution is in place. Very 
many sociologists have found themselves in that vicious circle, 
an example being the selfsame Auguste Comte, that enemy of 
“metaphysics”, a man who out of “human nature” created a ver- 
itable metaphysical entity. Today, however, it is strange for 
men of science to find themselves in that circle, a way of escape 
from which was found long ago by no one else but the founders of 
present-day dialectical materialism. 

The dialectical materialists say that historical man’s “prop- 
erties”, habits and aspirations, his views and ideals, his likes and 
dislikes all change together with the course of social development, 
which is conditioned by causes located, not within man himself 
but outside of him. The social relations of hunting tribes do not 
resemble those of tillers of the soil; the social relations of peoples 
engaged in agriculture under the domination of what is known as 
natural economy do not resemble the social relations of peoples 
that are “going through the school of capitalism”, and so on and 
80 forth. 

People go over from one mode of production to another, not 
because a different kind of “nature” has appeared in them but be- 
Cause social man’s power over Nature has grown, and hecause 
the state of their productive forces has changed. That is why it 
Can and should be said that it is in the development of the pro- 
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ductive forces that the key to mankind's historical advance should 
be ultimately sought. 

It is Mature herself that provides the initial impulse for the 
development of social productive forces, whose growth is in 
considerable measure determined by the properties of the geograph- 
ical environment. However, man's attitude towards the geograph- 
ical environment is not a fixed one: the greater the growth of 
his productive forces, the more rapid is the change in social man’s 
attitude to Nature, and the more rapidly he subjugates it to 
his power. On the other hand, the greater the development of the 
productive forces, the more rapid and unhampered is their fur- 
ther advance: the productive forces in present-day Britain are 
growing incomparably more rapidly than they did, for instance, 
in ancient Greece. It is this inner logic in the development of 
the productive forces that all social development is ultimately 
subordinate to, and for the simple reason that social relations 
which are not in keeping with a given state of the productive 
forces must inevitably be eliminated: an example is slavery, which 
ceased to exist when it came into contradiction with society's 
productive forces or, in simpler words, became unprofitable. It 
goes without saying that this elimination of outmoded institu- 
tions and relations does not come about of itself—an absurd idea, 
which is often attributed to the dialectical materialists by their 
opponents. You cannot get something for nothing. This is an 
old truth the dialectical materialists are very well aware of and 
are guided by in practice in far greater measure than are many and 
many smug idealists, subjectivists, etc., etc. But that is not 
what we are concerned with at the moment. The gist of the matter 
is that a scholar who has abandoned the viewpoint of human na- 
ture cannot seek an explanation of history in psychology; neither 
can that be done in biology. The psychological point of view is 
merely a particular instance of the viewpoint of human nature; 
that man’s ideas influence his actions cannot be doubted; only 
those whose thinking is not all it should be can doubt that. 
But the question is: where do ideas come from? To this question 
the dialectical materialists give a far clearer answer than do the 
idealists and the eclectics, who have no other choice than to;refer 
to human nature, i.e., to rehash actually the old theory of in- 
born ideas, which, already in the second half of the last century, 
was modified in the sense that an inborn faculties to develop intel- 
lectually in a particular way and not in another, and to go through 
certain particular phases in their development, and not through 
others was ascribed to people. 

The “economic” materialist Lacombe has not even a hazy idea 
of all this. He adheres to a point of view which has been ousted 
from science by modern materialism. His economic mated 
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rialism is highly reminiscent of the first attempts at a materialist 
explanation of social development, for instance, the one made 
by Helvetius, the only difference being that Helvetius was incom- 
parably more gifted, which is why even today his writings are 
far more instructive than Lacombe’s booklet. 

It was natural for all philosophers who held the viewpoint of 
human nature to seek after such an ideal order of social relations 
that would be more in keeping with that nature than any other. 
In other words, each of them was of necessity a utopian. This does 
not mean that they were all innovators. Far from it; many of 
them were strict “conservatives” and some of them were merely reac- 
tionaries. In essence, however, each one of them looked upon the 
social order he thought desirable, in just the same way as people 
called utopians par excellence regarded their ideals; they all mea- 
sured any given social order with the yardstick®’ of their concepts 
of human nature. The reader should recall the above-mentioned 
arguments of Comte regarding the subordination of women. To 
try to find an ideal social order that best of all corresponds to 
human nature means trying to find an order farther than which 
mankind has nowhere to advance, an order in which people, it 
is true, might make small amendments in their relations but 
could not, under pain of deviating from their nature, change 
those relations in their essence. In every utopian there was, at 
least potentially, an sich, a heavy dose of conservatism, as is so 
well borne out by the history of socialist colonies in America.®* 
Such conservatism is quite unthinkable in the dialectical mate- 
vialists, according to whose theory social relations must change 
together with the development of social productive forces. What 
are the limits to the development of those forces? These do not 
exist. There is therefore no ideal order mankind has nowhere to 
advance beyond. The dialectical materialists are supporters of 
non-stop advance. 

They are the only progressists in the full sense of the word. 

As an adherent of the viewpoint of human nature, Lacombe is 
also a conservative utopian. 

He is totally incapable of imagining that there can exist eco- 
nomic relations that do not resemble the capitalist relations of 
today. To him, the downfall of the capitalist order is tantamount 
to the collapse of civilisation. In this, he fully shares all the 
prejudices of the vulgar economists. Indeed, not only in this. 
In his economic views, Lacombe does not take a single step far- 
ther than these esteemed scholars. To see that, it is sufficient 
for one to read what he says of the influence of reproduction on 
the wealth of nations (p. 325 et seq. in the Russian translation). 

t is not enough to say here that Lacombe is in error: there are 
different kinds of errors, and it has to be said here that he has 
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not the least understanding of the subject he has made so bold as 
to argue on. In this, he is as innocent as a babe in arms, though 
the germs of healthy ideas do sometimes appear here too. “There 
are two kinds of poverty,” he says (p. 327). That is quite true, 
the poverty of the savage is quite different from that of the pro- 
letarian of today; it springs from quite different causes. But, in 
producing this very correct thought, Lacombe at once drowns it 
in most naive arguments about over-population. “The savages are 
poor, though not numerous,” he says, “because they lack the 
tools that create values; there are few sharers in distribution, 
but then there is nothing to distribute. The old civilised peoples 
possess fine tools and many products, but these have to be shared 
out among too many.” (p. 330). Hence, it is asserted, the existence 
of poverty in civilised nations. One might think that the “old 
civilised peoples possess institutions that make known the needs 
of the entire population, regulate social production in accordance 
with those needs, and then distribute, again in accordance with 
the latter, the products obtained. If that were so in reality, and 
if, despite such an organisation of production, the old “civilised 
peoples” were still marked by poverty, that phenomenon might 
well be ascribed to there being too many to join in the sharing. 
It would then be impossible to say that “there are two kinds of 
poverty”. Both with civilised peoples and with savages, poverty 
would have equally been a consequence of the impossibility to 
produce the necessary amount of products. In fact the needs of 
the poor in present-day capitalist society influence production 
only inasmuch as they are able to pay for the products they need; 
“sharing” with one who possesses nothing can be done only by 
another who gives him alms, but our author evidently does not 
have this kind of sharing in mind. 

Further: in what measure is the lower class in capitalist coun- 
tries a representative of “actual”, i.e., paying demand? In the 
measure in which it is able to sell the capitalists its labour power: 
if there is employment, some means of existence, of course very 
small, do appear; in the absence of work, belts have to be tight- 
ened. But what is the purpose of the capitalists’ purchase of the 
proletarian’s labour power? It is to extract profit from its pro- 
ductive employment. If the capitalist does not expect to obtain 
profits, he will not “work”, however great society's productive 
forces may be of themselves. What follows is that, in present-day 
capitalist society, the limits of social production are set by the 
possibility of profitable expenditure of capital, and not at all by 
the absolute size of the productive forces. That is the reason why, 
in such societies, poverty is in fact not created by the causes that 
condition it in the early stages of cultural development. The 
Savage's poverty springs from his relations with Nature, his 
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insignificant power over it; the proletarian’s poverty is created 
by social relations. One who does not understand that should 
refrain from entering into arguments on the economy of civilised 
societies, a subject on which he will say nothing but the old 
stuff and nonsense. 

We might cite several more examples from The Sociological 
Foundations of History to reveal the author’s total incompetence 
in the economic realm. We see no need to do that, since the exam- 
ple we have quoted is sufficiently telling. We shall only ask the- 
reader: can much that really makes sense be said on the question 
of mankind's historical development by an economic materialist 
who understands next to nothing in the field of economics? Prob- 
ably very little. 

If the laws of socio-historical development are rooted in human 
nature, then mankind cannot rid itself of its subordination to. 
them, just as it cannot mount its own back. 

Whether or not mankind is aware that such laws exist, it 
should at least follow them in its development. 

It was thus that the philosophers of history usually regarded 
the laws of social development they formulated. Saint-Simon 
likened his law of the three phases to Providence, against which 
man’s will is powerless. 

The dialectical materialists look in quite a different way upon 
the laws they have indicated. In their opinion, these laws are- 
rooted not in human nature but in the nature of the social rela- 
tions people enter into at various stages of the development of 
the productive forces. 

Until now, people have entered into such relations quite uncon- 
sciously; such relations have been the product of necessity, not of 
free, i.e., reasonable and purposeful human action. But it is suf-- 
ficient for people to understand the cause of their dependence on 
their own productive forces for them to subordinate the latter 
to their will and reason. What is repeated here is the same that 
we see in man’s relations to Nature. While he is ignorant of the. 
forces of Nature, he obeys them blindly, but once he has grasped 
them, the forces of Nature obey him. 

Of course, that is no trifling condition—to understand the cause 
of his subordination to his own productive forces. It is a very 
difficult task. 

But what is already important is that its accomplishment is 
Possible at present—not only possible but quite inevitable. For 
example, consider such things as crises. In them, man’s depen- 
dence on the blind forces of economic relations finds expression 
perhaps more stridently than anywhere else. But the more for- 
midably that dependence is expressed, the more clearly its pre- 
Sent-day cause reveals itself, namely, the absence of organisation 
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in production. People see that cause, and grapple with it. Some 
‘try to overcome it, while remaining within the framework of 
the old relations, by creating “trade unions”. Others go still 
further and gain a deeper understanding of the matter: they try 
to eliminate the old relations so as thereby to completely subordi- 
nate the economy to man’s reason-enlightened will. It is thus 
that this struggle—one between light and darkness, between reason 
and necessity--is already being waged and—what is most im- 
portant cannot but be waged; were people to decide to give up 
that struggle now, they would be prevented by economic neces- 
sity itself: its shattering blows would soon arouse the inert popu- 
lations of the present-day civilised countries. As we can see, 
the kind of subordination of men to social laws which is spoken 
of by the dialectical materialists differs substantially from the 
subordination spoken of by thinkers who held the viewpoint of 
human nature. It may be said that some began on an optimistic 
note and ended on a lugubrious one, while others begin on a mourn- 
ful note and end up with paeans. Some begin with freedom and 
-end up with necessity, while others who begin with necessity ar- 
rive at freedom. It is in the latter’s theory, and only there, i.e., 
only in dialectical materialism, that there is no trace of fanati- 
cism. 

With his total lack of understanding of present-day dialectical 
materialism, Lacombe does not even suspect that the triumph of 
human reason over the blind force of economic necessity is pos- 
sible. His “economic” materialism consists, as we have seen, in 
the conviction that man’s economic needs speak more urgently 
and imperatively than all the others. But however correct this 
idea may be, it does not follow therefrom that people are doomed 
to remain for ever the slaves of their own social economy. A rea- 
sonable and planned organisation of social production wil! ensure 
the satisfaction of man’s “bodily needs”, in the same way as the 
“need to breathe” is ensured by Nature itself under all and any 
social relations. Therefore bodily needs will cease from p)aying, 
in the mutual relations of people, the vast role they indubitably 
play at present, when their satisfaction is dependent on the chaot- 
ic play of fortuities. However, this consideration does not even 
occur to Lacombe, for whom capitalist production is the only 
acceptable system. As he sees it, civilised humanity's “bodily 
needs” cannot be satisfied otherwise than within the system of 
-capitalist relations. Therefore, the kind of human nature he has 
in mind is in fact nothing but the nature of the capitalist order, 
and since that nature is repulsive, Lacombe’s “man in general” 
is an unattractive creature too. Lacombe’'s “economic” materialism 
is in a certain sense a lampoon against the human race. Fortunate- 
ly, this kind of materialism is nothing but the outcome of a 
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misunderstanding, of the backwardness of our author’s scientific 
concepts. 

There are pages in Lacombe’s book which must have attracted 
special attention from Russian readers. I am referring to these 
pages that speak of the role of the “individual” in history. In his 
opinion, that role is exceedingly important. He is in no agree- 
ment with thinkers who would reduce everything to the operation 
of general causes. “Place Frederick at the head of the Prussians 
vanquished at Jena”,®® he says “and take away Napoleon from 
the French, and who will believe that the course of events would 
have remained the same? Assuredly, no soldier will” (p. 22). 
Those who say that great men merely express the aspirations of 
their times are mistaken. Many historical innovations have been 
introduced by great men in the absence of any sympathy on the 
part of their environment. “Mahomet began by meeting about 
himself a general and outspoken hostility; he finally involved 
in a holy war a people that at first had felt no ardour for it” 
(pp. 24-25). “We are well aware,” Lacombe continues, “that 
institutions, or the crowd, or the environment, which means one 
and the same thing, operate on a vast scale. We hold, however, 
that by their particular nature, good or evil, by their faculties, 
outstanding or insignificant, historical personages, who head 
institutions and give them guidance, also have a part to play 
in the action, and that such action is not always annulled, does 
not necessarily leave no consequence” (p. 22). 

The individual brings an element of the fortuitous into history. 
All this is very much to the liking of our great, medium and petty 
“personalities”, who wax indignant at the very idea that they can 
be mere instruments of the historical advance. Such “person- 
alities” have nothing against serving history, but they want the 
latter to feel—this in the person of its philosophers—that the 
service they render is voluntary, and that without them history 
would often have a poor time of it. Such “personalities”, who 
demand of history, if not devotion then at least respect, will 
hasten to agree with Lacombe, and use him to reproach the “dis- 
sidents”: here you have before you a man who is also an economic 
materialist, yet there is far less sinfulness in him. In this case, 
however, just as in others, Lacombe is not much of a mainstay. 
His arguments lack conviction and testify that he, not so stupid 
a man after all—lacks the faculty of philosophical thinking. 

It is quite possible that the battle of Jena would have ended 
differently if the French had not been commanded by Napoleon. 
It is even more probable that it would not have ended as it did 
if the French soldier of the early years of this century had been 
no better than his counterpart of the times of Louis XV; this, 
on the one hand, would seem to show that it all depends on “per- 
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sonalities” (of whom an army, for instance, is made up), but, on 
the other hand, it leads us up directly to the old question: why 
is it that the “personalities” of one period do not resemble those 
of another? This question cannot be settled otherwise than through 
an analysis of the social relations peculiar to various historical 
periods.* 

It is alsotrue that many innovations have been undertaken 
by great men “in the absence of any sympathy on the part of 
their environment”. Such an objection, however, can only place 
difficulties in the way of the idealists, to whom Lacombe also 
belongs despite his “economic materialism”. If history can be 
explained by psychology, then it is clear that great historical 
figures who towered above their milieu have hrought something 
of their own into history, something that did not previously 
exist in that environment. From the viewpoint of the dialectical 
materialists, however, that is not the case. By the characteristics 
of the social environment they understand, first and foremost, 
the properties of the social relations people enter into at each given 
stage in the development of their productive forces. The psycholo- 
gy of the environment comes only after that and as a consequence 
of those relations. In that case, the activities of great historical 
figures do not contain any “residue” that cannot be explained by 
means of the properties of the social environment, which are 
reflected better and more clearly in the mind of a great man. That 
is why such a man can enter into a temporary contradiction with 
the “crowd”, who, however, under the influence of the selfsame 
social relations, gradually go over to the side of the “hero”. The 
author of A System of Acquired Rights®* had a better understand- 
ing of the German workers’ condition than those workers them- 
selves had, which was why they sometimes jeered at the author 
of A System of Acquired Rights; however, the properties of the 
environment—the economic relations in Germany—soon con- 
vinced the progressive section of the German workers that this man, 
the boldness of whose views had at first taken them aback, was 
right. There was nothing more to it than that. This “ultimate 
outcome” contains absolutely nothing unamenable to analysis 
from the viewpoint of the logic of social relations. 

Anyone who contrasts great men’s historical activities with 
the operation of social laws resembles (even if this contraposition 


* It goes without saying that, in the battle of Jena, for instance, Napo- 
leon’s role did not resemble that of any random French private. But what 
follows from that? In the human organism, the function of the brain does 
not resemble that of the toes. It is indubitably more important. That, how- 
ever, does not prove that the function of the brain cannot be explained by 
the general laws of physiology. 
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should assume with him, as with Lacombe, the appearance of 
substraction) that character in Saltykov-Shchedrin who presented 
himself with the dilemma: “Either the law, or I”, and demanded 
that the dilemma should be solved directly, without deviating 
to the right or the left. 

Yet we would advise a careful reading of The Sociological 
Foundations of History. Though its author is most retrograde, 
among the blind the one-eyed is king. After all, Lacombe looks 
upon things more reasonably than many Russian “sociologists” do. 
And since Mr. Pavlenkov has decided to publish his book, more 
attention should have been given to the translation, which leaves 
much to be desired. 


ON THE MATERIALIST UNDERSTANDING 
OF HISTORY 


(Essais sur la conception matérialiste de Uhistoire par Antonio 
Labriola, professeur 4 l’université de Rome, avec une préface de 
G. Sorel, Paris, 1897). 


We must confess to the considerable prejudice with which we 
took up this book by a Rome Professor: we had been scared by 
some writings of several compatriots of his, for instance, A. Loria 
(see especially his La teoria economica della constituzione politica). 
However, the first pages of the book convinced us that we were 
wrong, and that Achille Loria is one thing, and Antonio Labriola 
is another. On completing its reading, we felt a desire to speak 
about it with the Russian reader, who, we hope, will not reproach 
us for it. After all, 


Worthwhile books are not too plentiful! 


Labriola’s Essais first appeared in Italian: the French transla- 
tion is pedestrian and, in places, even poor. We say that with 
confidence, although we do net have the Italian original at our 
disposal. However, the Italian author cannot be held responsible 
for the French translator. In any case, Labriola’s thoughts can 
be understood even in the clumsy French translation. Let us 
examine them. 

Mr. Kareyev, who is known to be very diligent in reading and 
most successful in distorting any “work” with the least bearing 
on the materialist understanding of history, will probably number 
our author among the “economic materialists’..\ That will be mis- 
taken. Labriola adheres firmly and quite consistently to the mate- 
rialist understanding of history, but he does not consider him- 
self an “economic materialist”. In his opinion, that designation 
is more suited to writers like the well-known T. Rogers than to 
himself and his fellow-thinkers. This is most true, though perhaps 
not quite clear at first glance. 

Ask any Populist or subjectivist®! what “economic materialist” 
means, and he will reply: it means one who attributes to the eco- 
nomic factor predominant significance in social life. That is how 
our Populists and subjectivists understand economic materialism. 
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It must be admitted that there do undoubtedly exist people who 
attribute to the economic “factor” a predominant role in the life 
of human societies. Mr. Mikhailovsky has more than once made 
mention of Louis Blanc, who spoke of the predominance of this 
factor far earlier than a certain teacher of certain Russian disci- 
ples.*? There is something we do not understand: why is it that 
our most worthy subjective sociologist has made Louis Blanc 
his choice? He should have known that, in the respect that inter- 
ests us, Louis Blanc had many precursors: Guizot, Mignet, Au- 
gustin Thierry and Tocqueville all recognised the predominant 
role of the economic “factor”, at least in the history of the Middle 
Ages and more recent times. Consequently, all these historians 
were economic materialists. In our time, the above-mentioned 
T. Rogers in his book, The Economic Interpretation of History, 
has also shown himself a convinced economic materialist; he, too, 
has acknowledged the predominant significance of the economic 
“factor”. Of course, it does not hence follow that T. Rogers’s. 
socio-political views have been identical with those of Louis 
Blanc, for instance. Rogers adheres to the viewpoint of the bour- 
geois economy, while Louis Blanc was once a representative of 
utopian socialism. Had Rogers been questioned on his opinion 
of the bourgeois economic order, he would have replied that the 
fundamental features of human nature underlie that order, and 
that consequently the history of its inception is that of the grad- 
ual removal of the obstacles that once hampered the manifesta- 
tion of those features and even precluded that order. For his 
part, Louis Blanc would have declared that capitalism itself is 
one of the obstacles ignorance and violence have erected along 
the road towards the establishment of an economic order that 
will at last be really in keeping with human nature. As you see, 
this is quite a substantial difference. Which of them stands clos- 
er to the truth? Frankly speaking, we are of the opinion that 
both these writers are almost equally far from it, though we 
would not like to, and cannot, dwell on this matter. Something 
quite different interests us here. We would ask the reader to note 
that, to both Louis Blanc and Rogers, the economic factor, which 
predominates in social life, was itself, as mathematics puts it, 
a function of human nature and, in the main, of human intel- 
ect and knowledge. The same must also be said of the above- 
Mentioned French historians of the Restoration period. But, 
then, how should we designate the historical views of people, 
who, though they assert that the economic factor predominates 
M social life, are at the same time convinced that this factor— 
i.e., society's economy—is in its turn the fruit of human know- 
ledge and concepts? Such views cannot be called anything else 
Ut idealistic. It follows that economic materialism does not yet 
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preclude historical idealism. Yet this wording is not precise enough; 
we have said: does not yet preclude idealism, but what should 
be said is: has perhaps been, and most frequently still is, a simple 
variety of it. After this, it is clear why people like Antonio Lab- 
riola do not admit to being economic materialists: it is for the 
very reason that they are consistent materialists, and for the very 
reason that their historical views are the diametrical opposite of 
historical idealism. 


“However,” Mr. Kudrin will probably say to us, “you are resort- 
ing, after the custom of many ‘disciples’, to paradoxes, playing 
with words, making use of blinds, and actually doing some sword- 
swallowing. With you, the idealists have emerged as economic 
materialists. In that case, however, how would you have us 
understand the genuine and consistent materialists? Can it be 
true that they reject the idea of the predominance of the economic 
factor? Do they really recognise that, alongside of that factor, 
others also operate in history, so that we should not waste time 
trying to discover which of these dominates the others? One can- 
not but be glad for the genuine and consistent materialists if 
they are indeed not given to thrusting the economic factor on 
other people.” 

We shall reply to Mr. Kudrin that the genuine and consistent 
materialists are indeed not given to always thrusting the econom- 
ic factor on others. Moreover, the very question of which factor 
is predominant in social life does not carry much weight with 
them. However, Mr. Kudrin should be in no hurry to give vent 
to joy. It has not been under the influence of the Populists and 
the subjectivists that genuine and consistent materialists have 
arrived at that conviction. They, the genuine and consistent 
materialists, can only laugh at the objections such gentlemen 
offer to the idea of the predominance of the economic factor. 
Besides, the Populists and the subjectivists are somewhat late 
with these objections. The irrelevance of the question as to which 
factor dominates social life has become very obvious since Hegel's 
times. Hegelian idealism has precluded the very possibility of 
such questions. The more so has it been precluded by our contem- 
porary dialectical materialism. Ever since the appearance of 
Kritik der kritischen Kritik, and especially since the publication 
of the well-known book Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie,™ 
only those with little knowledge of theory have brought them- 
selves to wrangle over the relative significance of various socio- 
historical factors. We know that our words will surprise others 
besides Mr. Kudrin, which is why we hasten to provide the appro- 
priate explanations. 
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But what is meant by socio-historical factors? How has the 
concept arisen? 

Let us consider an example. The Gracchus brothers wanted to 
put an end to the grabbing of public lands by the Roman mag- 
nates, a process that was ruinous to Rome. The rich were opposed 
to the brothers, and in the struggle that arose each of the contend- 
ing parties passionately pursued their ends. If I wished to de- 
scribe this struggle, I could present it as a clash of human passions, 
which thus might emerge as “factors” in the internal history of 
Rome. However, both the Gracchi and their opponents resorted 
to those means of struggle that were provided by Roman public 
law. Of course | shall not lose sight of that fact in my story, so 
that Roman public law will also prove a factor in the internal 
development of the Roman Republic. Further: those who were 
locked in struggle with the Gracchi were materially interested 
in the preservation of a deeply entrenched abuse. Those who sup- 
ported the Gracchi were materially interested in its eradication. 
I shall also point to this circumstance, in consequence of which 
the struggle I am describing will be that of the material interests, 
a struggle between classes, between the poor and the rich. Con- 
sequently, what we have here is a third factor and this time the 
most interesting of them all—the celebrated economic factor. 
If, my dear reader, you have the time and the wish, you can 
expatiate on the theme of which particular factor in Rome’s inter- 
nal development predominated over all the others: you will find 
in my historical essay sufficient data to back up any opinion on 
that score. 

As for myself, I shall not depart from my role of an ordinary 
narrator, and shall not get worked up over any of the factors. 
I am in no wise interested in their comparative importance. I 
have only one object as a narrator—to describe certain events as 
precisely and as interestingly as possible, for which I must estab- 
lish a certain if only external link between them and arrange 
them in a certain perspective. If I make mention of the passions 
that agitated the opposing sides, or of the then state structure of 
Rome, or, finally, of the existence there of inequality in property, 
I do so exclusively for the sake of a coherent and lively description 
of the events. I shall probably feel quite satisfied if I achieve that 
aim, and with indifference shall leave it to the philosophers to 
dea] with the question of whether passions dominate the economy 
or vice versa, or, finally, whether nothing dominates anything 
else, since each and every “factor” follows the golden rule: live 
and let live. 

That is how it will all be if I do not depart from my role of a 
simple narrator, one who eschews any predilection for the florid. 
But what will happen if I do not limit myself to that role and 
15 01047 
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embark on philosophising on the events I describe? In that case, 
I shall not be satisfied with the external nexus between events, 
but shall wish to uncover their inner causes, So that those factors—- 
human passions, public law, and the economy— which | previously 
set off and brought forward, guided almost exclusively by my 
artistic instinct, will now acquire a vast new significance for 
me. I shall see them just as those inner causes, those “hidden 
forces”, to whose influence the events can be ascribed. | shall 
create a theory of factors. 

Some variety of such a theory must indeed appear wherever 
people interested in social phenomena go over from simple con- 
templation and description to an investigation into the link con- 
necting them. 

Besides, the theory of factors grows together with the greater 
division of labour in social science. After all, the branches of 
that science—ethics, politics, law, political economy and so on— 
all examine one and the same thing: the activities of social man, 
but do so each from its particular point of view. Mr. Mikhailovsky 
would say that each of them is “in charge of” some particular 
“string”.*4 Each “string” can be considered as a factor of social 
development. Indeed we can now enumerate almost as many fac- 
tors as there exist separate “disciplines” in social science. 

We hope that now, after what has just been said, it is perfectly 
clear what is meant by socio-historical factors, and how the 
concept of them has appeared. 

A socio-historical factor is an abstraction, the concept of which 
emerges from the process of abstraction. Thanks to the latter, the 
various aspects of the social whole acquire an appearance of par- 
ticular categories, while the various manifestations and expressions 
of social man’s activities—morals, law, economic forms, etc.— 
turn in our minds into special forces which seem to have evoked 
and conditioned those activities, and are their ultimate causes. 

Since the theory of factors has arisen, disputes are bound to 
appear as to which particular factor should be recognised as 
predominant. 


III 


A certain interaction exists between these “factors”: each of 
them affects all the others and, in its turn, experiences the in- 
fluence of all the rest. The outcome is such an intricate network 
of mutual influences, direct operations and reflected impacts 
that anyone who tries to grasp the course of social development 
will find his head in a whirl and will feel an irresistible need to 
find some kind of thread so as to escape from this labyrinth. Since 
bitter experience has convinced him that the viewpoint of inter- 
action will produce nothing but giddiness, he searches for some 
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other point of view, in an attempt to simplify his task. He asks 
himself whether any particular socio-historical factor is the 
first and main cause of the appearance of all the rest. Were he 
able to find some positive solution of this question, his task would 
indeed become incomparably simpler. Let us assume that he 
has arrived at the conclusion that all the socia] relations in any 
particular country, in their inception and development, are 
conditioned by the course of its intellectual advance, which, in 
its turn, is determined by the properties of human nature (the 
idealist point of view). He will then find an easy escape from the 
vicious circle of interaction, and will create a more or less har- 
monious and consistent theory of social development. Later on, 
as a result of a further study of the subject, he will see that he 
may have been mistaken, and that man’s intellectual develop- 
ment cannot be considered the prime cause of all social progress. 
Cognizant of his error, he will probably notice that there was 
some benefit in his temporary conviction that the intellectual 
factor dominates all the others, so that, without that conviction, 
he would have been unable to escape from the deadlock of inter- 
action and take a single step towards an understanding of so- 
cial phenomena. 

It would be an injustice to condemn such attempts to establish 
some kind of hierarchy in the factors of socio-historical develop- 
ment. In their time, these were just as necessary as was the inevita- 
bility of the appearance of the factors theory itself. Antonio Lab- 
tiola, who has made a more complete and profound analysis of 
this theory than any other materialist writer, is most justified 
in saying that “the historical factors ... are something far less 
than the truth but far more than simple error in the gross sense 
of a blunder or illusion”. The theory of factors has made a use- 
ful contribution to science. “Like any other empirical study that 
does not go beyond the apparent movement of things, the spe- 
cial study of historico-social factors has served to perfect the 
instruments of observation and permitted the discovery, in the 
phenomena themselves as artificially abstracted, of stepping 
stones that link them with the social complex.” At present, some 
acquaintance with the special social sciences is essential to anyone 
who would wish to re-create some part of mankind’s past. Histo- 
tical science would have made little headway without philology. 
And how numerous have been the services rendered to science 
by the one-sided Romanists, who considered Roman law human 
Teason in writing? 

No matter how valid and useful the theory of factors may have 

een in its time, it does not stand up to any criticism today. It 
Splits up social man's activities, converting their various aspects 
and manifestations into special forces that allegedly determine 
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society's historical advance. This theory has played the same 
role in the history of the development of social science as did 
the theory of individual physical forces in natural science. The 
successes of natural science have led up to the doctrine of the 
unity of those forces, and to the present-day doctrine of energy. 
In exactly the same way, the successes scored in social science 
had to bring about the replacement of the theory of factors, that 
outcome of social analysis, by the synthetic view on social life. 

The synthetic view on social life is not peculiar to present-day 
dialectical materialism. We find it already in Hegel, who saw 
his task in a scientific explanation of all the socio-historical pro- 
cess, taken in its entirety, i.e., incidentally with all those aspects 
and manifestations of social man’s activities which people given 
to abstract thinking saw as individual factors. Hlowever, in his 
capacity of “absolute idealist”, Hegel attributed social man’s 
activities to the properties of the Universal Spirit. If those pro- 
perties are given, then the entire history of mankind is given 
an sich, as are its ultimate results. Hegel’s synthetic view was 
at the same time a teleological one. Modern dialectical materi- 
alism has finally eliminated teleology®® from social science. 

It has shown that men make their history, not so as to march 
along a predestined road of progress or because they must obey 
the laws of some kind of abstract (or metaphysical, according to 
Labriola) evolution. They make it in a striving to satisfy their 
needs, and it is the business of science to explain to us how the 
various ways of satisfying those needs affect people's social rela- 
tions and their spiritual activities. 

The ways of satisfying social man’s needs, and, in considerable 
measure, those needs themselves are determined by the proper- 
ties of the tools with the aid of which he subordinates Nature 
to himself in greater or lesser degree; in other words, they are 
determined by the condition of his productive forces. Any consid- 
erable change in the state of those forces is also reflected in men’s 
social relations, i.e., incidentally, in their economic relations. 
To the idealists of all shades and varieties, economic relations 
have been a function of human nature; the dialectical materialists 
consider those relations a function of the social productive forces. 

Hence it follows that if the dialectical materialists have con- 
sidered it permissible to speak of the factors of social ydevelop- 
ment otherwise than with the purpose of criticising these out- 
moded fictions, they have had, first and foremost, to bring to 
the notice of the so-called economic materialists the mutability 
of their “predominant” factor; the more recent materialists have 
no knowledge of any economic order that is alone in keeping 
with human nature, while all other kinds of economic social 
orders are the consequence of greater or lesser violence done 
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to it. According to the doctrine of the more recent materialists, 
any economic system that corresponds to the state of the pro- 
ductive forces in a given period is in keeping with human nature. 
Conversely, any economic system begins to contradict the de- 
mands of human nature as soon as it runs counter to the state of 
the productive forces. Thus, the “predominant” factor itself proves 
subordinated to another “factor”. Well, after that, how can it 
be “predominant”? 

If all that is so, then it is clear that a gulf separates the dialec- 
tical materialists and those who can with good reason be called 
economic materialists. But to which school of thought are we to 
refer those unpleasant disciples of the not quite pleasant teacher 
against whom Messrs Kareyev, N. Mikhailovsky, S. Krivenko 
and other clever and learned men were so recently launching 
such fervid though not very fortunate attacks? If we are not mis- 
taken, the “disciples” stood squarely on the platform of dialec- 
tical materialism. Why is it that Messrs Kareyev, N. Mikhai- 
lovsky, S. Krivenko, and other clever and learned men have 
ascribed to them views held by the economic materialists, and 
have fulminated against them for their having allegedly ascribed 
exaggerated significance to the economic factor. It may be sup- 
posed that these clever and learned men have acted so because 
the arguments employed by the economic materialists of blessed 
memory can be more easily refuted than those adduced by the 
dialectical materialists. It may further be supposed that our 
learned opponents of the disciples have failed to assimilate their 
views. The latter supposition is even more probable. 

The objection may be raised that the “disciples” themselves 
sometimes call themselves economic materialists and that the 
term “economic materialism” was first used by one of the French 
“disciples”.°* That is so, but neither the French nor the Russian 
disciples have ever linked with the term “economic materialism” 
the idea our Populists and subjectivists associate with it. It 
will suffice to recall that, in Mr. N. Mikhailovsky’s opinion, 
Louis Blanc and Mr. Y. Zhukovsky have been the same kind of 
“economic materialists” as our present-day adherents of the 
Materialist view of history are. Confusion of ideas can go no 
further than that. 


Iv 


In eliminating all and every teleology from social science, and 
explaining social man’s activities by his needs and by the means 
and modes of satisfying them in a given period, dialectical mate- 


tialism* has for the first time given that science the “rigour” on 
ee 


* Labriola calls this materialism historical, a term borrowed from Engels. 
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which its sister—the science of Nature—has often plumed itself. 
It may be said that the science of society is itself becoming a 
natural science: “notre doctrine naturaliste d'histoire”, as Lab- 
riola has so neatly put it. But that does not at all mean that to 
him the sphere of biology merges with that of social science. 
Labriola is a vehement opponent of “political and social Darwin- 
ism”, which has for years, “like an epidemic, infected the minds 
of many thinkers and especially many advocates and declaimers 
of sociology” and, as a vogue, has affected even the daily language 
of practical politicians. 

Without any doubt, man is an animal connected with other 
animals by ties of kinship. In origin, he is no privileged creature; 
his physiology is nothing more than a particular instance of 
general physiology. In the beginning, he, like other animals, was 
entirely subject to the influence of his natural habitat which had 
not yet undergone his modifying impact; he was obliged to adapt 
himself to it in his struggle for existence. In Labriola’s opinion, 
the appearance of races was the outcome of this—direct—adapta- 
tion to the natural environment, inasmuch as races differ from 
one another in physical characteristics, e.g., the white, black 
and yellow races, and do not present any secondary historico- 
social systems, i.e., nations and peoples. Primitive social instincts 
and the beginnings of sexual selection appeared as the same kind 
of outcome of the adaptation to the natural environment in the 
struggle for existence. 

However, we can only surmise as to what “primitive man” 
must have been like. Those who inhabit the Earth at present, 
like those previously studied by trustworthy scholars, are a far 
cry from the times when animal life, in the proper sense of the 
phrase, ended for mankind. Thus, for instance, the Troquois, 
with their gens materna—so well studied and described by Mor- 
gan—have made comparatively great strides along the road of 
social development. Even the Australians of today not only pos- 
sess a language—which may be called the condition and instru- 
ment, the cause and effect of sociality—and are not only famil- 
iar with the use of fire but live in communities with a definite 
structure, customs and institutions. The Australian tribe has its 
own territory and possesses its own hunting devices; it has certain 
weapons of defence and attack, certain utensils for the storage of 
their supplies, and certain ways of adorning their bodies; in short,. 
the Australian now lives in a certain artificial if very elementary 
environment, to which he adapts himself from early childhood 
This artificial or social environment is an essential conditio 
of any further progress. The degree of savagery and barbaris 
of any particular tribe depends on the degree of this environ 
ment’s development. 
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This primary social system corresponds to what is known as 
mankind's pre-historical life. The onset of historical life presup- 
poses a higher development of the artificial environment and man’s 
far greater mastery over Nature. The complex internal relations 
in communities that have taken to the road of historical develop- 
ment are in no way conditioned by the direct influence of the 
natural environment, but presuppose the invention of certain 
tools, the domestication of some animals, the ability to extract 
some metals, and the like. These means and modes of production 
changed in a variety of ways in different circumstances; in them, 
one can see progress, stagnation or even retrogression, but such 
changes have never returned men to the purely animal life, i.e., 
to life under the direct influence of the natural environment. 

“Historical science has as its prime and main object the determi- 
nation and the study of this artificial environment —its origin, ... 
its changes and its transformations. To say that all this is no- 
thing but a part and extension of Nature means saying something 
which, in its excessively abstract and generic character, lacks 
all meaning.”* 

No less negative than to “political and social Darwinism” is 
Labriola’s attitude to the efforts of certain “amiable dilettantes” 
to blend the materialist understanding of history with the gen- 
eral theory of evolution, which, as he so pungently and truly puts 
it, has been turned by so many people into a simple metaphysi- 
cal metaphor. He also ridicules the naive condescension of the 
“amiable dilettantes”, who attempt to place the materialist un- 
derstanding of history under the protection of the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte or Spencer: “That means that they would give 
us as allies our most sworn enemies,” he says. 

The remark concerning the dilettantes evidently refers inciden- 
tally to Professor Enrico Ferri, the author of a highly superficial 
work Spencer, Darwin and Marz, published in a French transla- 
tion under the title of Socialisme et science positive. 


v 


Thus, in their striving to satisfy their needs, men make their 
own history. Of course, these needs“are originally set by Nature, 
but are then considerably modified quantitatively and qualita- 
tively by the properties of men’s artificial environment. The pro- 
ductive forces at men's disposal determine all their social relations. 
It is primarily the state of the productive forces that determines 
the relations entered into by men in the social process of produc- 


—— 


* Essais, p. 144. 
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tion, i.e., their economic relations. The latter naturally create 
certain interests, which find expression in law. “...Any legal norm 
has always been a defence ... of a definite interest,” says Lab- 
riola. The development of the productive forces brings about the 
division of society into classes, whose interests are not only dif- 
ferent but are in many respects—and in the most substantial of 
these—diametrically opposed. This opposedness of interests gives 
rise to hostile clashes between social classes, a struggle between 
them. The struggle leads to the replacements of the clan organi- 
sation by that of the State, the latter's task being to preserve the 
dominant interests. Finally, on the basis of the social relations 
determined by a given state of the productive forces, there 
emerges conventional morality, i.e., that morality which usually 
guides people in their ordinary and everyday practice. 

Thus, law, the State structure and the morality of any given 
people are immediately and directly conditioned by their economic 
relations. It is the same relations that condition—but now indi- 
rectly and mediately—everything that is created by thought and 
imagination: art, science and the like. 

To understand the history of scientific thought or the history 
of art in any country, a knowledge of its economy is not enough. 
What is needed is the ability to go over from the economy to 
social psychology, without a careful study and understanding of 
which a materialist explanation of the history of ideologies is 
impossible. That, of course, does not mean that there exists some 
kind of social soul, or the collective “spirit” of a people, one that 
develops according to its own specific laws and is expressed in 
social life. “That is pure mysticism,” says Labriola. In this 
case, the materialist can have in view only the predominant tem- 
per of the sentiments and minds of a given social class in a defi- 
nite country and at a particular time. That state of mind and 
sentiment is the outcome of social relations. Labriola is firmly 
convinced that it is not the forms of men’s consciousness that 
determine the forms oftheir social being, but, on the contrary, 
it is the forms of their social being that determine the forms of 
their consciousness. HKlowever, once they have arisen on the basis 
of social being, the forms of human consciousness become part 
of history. Historical science cannot limit itself only to society's 
economic anatomy; it deals with the totality of phenomena directly 
or indirectly conditioned by the social economy, including the 
operation of the imagination. No historical fact exists that does 
not owe its origin to the social economy; it is no less true that 
no historical fact exists that is not preceded, accompanied or 
followed by a definite state of the consciousness. ITence the vast 
importance of social psychology. If the Jatter has to be considered 
already in the history of law and political institutions, then no 
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step can be taken without it in the history of literature, art, phi- 
losophy and so on. 

When we say that a given work is fully in the spirit of, for 
instance, the Renaissance, that means it is fully in keeping with 
the predominant temper of those classes which called the tune 
in social life. Society's psychology does not change until a change 
takes place in the social relations. People become accustomed 
to certain beliefs, certain concepts, certain intellectual devices, 
and certain ways of satisfying definite aesthetic needs. But if the 
development of the productive forces leads up to any substantial 
changes in society’s economic structure and, in consequence, in 
the relations between social classes, then the psychology of those 
classes also undergoes change, and, together with that psychology, 
so do the “spirit of the times” and the “character of the people”. 
This change is expressed in the appearance of new religious beliefs 
or new philosophical concepts, new trends in art or new aesthetic 
needs. 

As Labriola sees it, one should also take into account that a very 
important part is played in ideologies by the influence of concepts 
and trends inherited from forebears and preserved only in tradi- 
tion. Besides, the influence of Nature also affects ideologies. 

As we have already seen, the influence of Nature on social 
man changes under the impact of the artificial environment. 
From a direct influence, it becomes mediated, but it does not 
cease to exist. The temperament of any people has preserved 
certain features created by the influence of the natural environ- 
ment, features which undergo certain changes but are not fully 
effaced by adaptation to the social milieu. These features of a peo- 
ple’s temperament comprise what is known as race. The latter 
indubitably exerts an influence on the history of certain ideo- 
logies, for instance, of art. This circumstance makes any scientific 
explanation, which is no easy matter as it is, even more difficult. 


VI 


We have given a quite detailed and, we hope, precise account 
of Labriola’s views regarding the dependence of social phenome- 
na on'society’s economic structure which, in its turn, is condi- 
tioned, by the state of its productive forces. In the main, we are 
in complete agreement with him but, in part, his views have 
given rise to certain doubts in us, in which connection we would 
like to make several observations. 

Here is the first of them. According to Labriola, the state is an 
Organisation of one social class’s domination over another or others. 
That is true, but it hardly expresses the entire truth. In such 
States as China or ancient Egypt, where civilised life was impos- 
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sible without very complex and extensive work of controlling 
the currents and overflow of big rivers and organising irrigation, 
the rise of the State can be attributed in a most considerable 
degree to the direct effect of the needs of the socio-productive 
process. No doubt inequality already existed there in pre-histo- 
rical times and, in one degree or another, both within the tribes, 
comprising a State and often quite distinct in their ethnic origins 
and between tribes. However, the ruling classes to be met in the 
history of these countries assumed their more or less superior 
social status as a result of a state organisation engendered by 
the requirements of the socio-productive process. There can hardly 
be any doubt that the supremacy of the Egyptian priestly caste 
was due to the tremendous importance their embryonic scientific 
information had for the entire system of Egyptian agriculture.* 
In the West, to which Greece of course also pertains, we do not 
see the impact of the immediate needs of the social process of 
production (of a kind that presupposes some extensive social 
organisation) on the rise of the State. But there, too, its inception 
should be ascribed in considerable measure to the necessity of 
the social division of labour, created by the development of soci- 
ety's productive forces. This circumstance did not, of course, 
prevent the state from being at the same time an organisation 
for the rule of a privileged minority over a more or less enslaved 
majority.** It should not at all be lost sight of in order 
to preclude any false or one-sided concepts of the historical role 
of the state. 

And now let us deal with Labriola’s views on the historical 
development of ideologies. In his opinion, as we have seen, that 
development is complicated by the operation of racial features, 
and in general by the influence exerted on men by their natural 
surroundings. It is much to be regretted that our author has not 
found it necessary to back up this opinion and illustrate it with 
examples; we would have understood him with greater ease. At all 
events, it cannot be doubted that it is unacceptable in the way 
it has been presented. 

The Redskin tribes of America do not, of course, belong to the 
same race as the tribes that inhabited the Greek archipelago or 


* As a Chaldean king said of himself: “I have studied the secrets of rivers 
for men's good.... I have brought river water to the wilderness; with it I 
have filled the dried-up ditches.... I have irrigated the barren plains, I have 
given them fertility and plenty. I have made of them an abode of happiness.” 
This is a true if boastful description of the role played by the Oriental state 
in the organisation of the social process of production. 

** Just as it does not prevent it, in some cases, from being the outcome 
of the conquest of one people by another. The role of force is very great in 
the replacement of some institutions by others. However, force is no expla- 
nation of the very possibility of that substitution, or of its socia) results. 
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the shores of the Baltic Sea in prehistorical times. There can be 
no doubt that primitive man came under the highly specific 
influence of his natural environment in each of these areas. It 
might have been expected that the difference in these influences 
should have been reflected in the works of embryonic art produced 
by the primitive inhabitants of these parts of the world. However, 
we do not see that. In all parts of the world, however different 
they may be, similar stages in the development of primitive man 
went hand in hand with similar levels in the development of art. 
We know Stone Age art and Iron Age art, but we are not aware 
of the art of different races—white, yellow, etc. The state of the 
productive forces is reflected even in small things. At first, we 
see, for instance, only straight and broken lines on pottery: squares, 
crosses, zigzags, and so on. This kind of ornament was _ bor- 
rowed by primitive art from even more primitive crafts such as 
weaving and wicker-work. In the Bronze Age, together with the 
working of metals capable of assuming all kinds of geometrical 
shapes, there appeared curvilinear decorations; finally, with the 
domestication of animals, figures of the Jatter began to appear, 
first and foremost, that of the horse.* 

True, any depiction of man could not but reflect the influence 
of racial features on the “ideals of beauty” held by primitive 
artists. It is common knowledge that any race, especially in the 
early stages of its social development, considers itself the most 
handsome and places a high value on those features that distin- 
guish it from other races.** In the first place, however, these 
features of racial aesthetics—inasmuch as they remain constant — 
cannot influence the development of art; in the second place, they 
are firmly established only until a certain time, i.e., in certain 
conditions. Whenever a given tribe is forced to acknowledge the 
superiority of another and more developed tribe, its racial self- 
satisfaction disappears, yielding place to a copying of alien tastes 
formerly considered ridiculous and sometimes even shameful and 
repulsive. What takes place in the savage is the same as what, 
in civilised society, is experienced by the peasant, who at first 
ridicules the townsman’s manners and costumes but then, when 
urban superiority over the countryside is established and en- 
hanced, tries to adopt them in every possible way. 

In going over to historical peoples, we would like to point out, 
first and foremost, that the word race cannot and should not be 
used in respect of them in general. We do not know a single histo- 
trical people that can be called a people of pure race; each of them 


* Regarding all this, see the introduction to Wilhelm Libke’s history 
of art (there is a Russian translation). 

** Regarding this, see Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, London, 
1883, pp. 582-85. 
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is the outcome of the very lengthy and intensive interbreeding 
and crossing of various ethnic elements. 

In that case, how can one determine the influence of “race” 
on the history of the ideologies of any people? 

At first glance, nothing seems simpler or more correct than the 
idea of the influence exerted by the natural environment on a 
people’s temperament and, through the latter, on the history 
of its intellectual and aesthetic development. However, it would 
suffice for Labriola to recall the history of his own country to 
realise the erroneousness of that idea. The Italians of today live 
among the same natural surroundings as the ancient Romans did, 
yet how little does the “temperament” of the present-day losers 
to Menelik resemble that of the stern conquerors of Carthage. * 
If we set about ascribing the history of Italian art, for example, 
to the Italian temperament, we would very soon be puzzled by 
the causes of the profound changes that the Italian temperament 
has in its turn undergone in various times and in different parts 
of the Apennine Peninsula. 


Vil 


In a note to Book I of John Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, the author of Essays on the Gogol Period in Russian 
Literature ®® wrote the following: 

“We shall not say that race has been of no significance whatso- 
ever: the development of the natural and the historical sciences 
has not yet achieved that precision of analysis for us to say, in 
most cases and with certainty, that this element is completely 
absent. Who can tell: perhaps this steel nib contains a particle 
of platinum? That cannot be definitely denied. One thing is clear: 
chemical analysis will show that the nib contains a number of 
particles that are indubitably not platinum, and that the part 
of its composition that pertains to platinum is absolutely infini- 
tesimal; if that part did exist, it could be practically disregarded.... 
If it is a matter of practical action, then make use of this partic- 
ular nib in the way that steel nibs should be used in general. 
In exactly the same way, pay no attention to a person's race in 
practical matters; treat him simply as a human being.... Perhaps 
a people’s race has exerted a certain influence on its being in a def- 
inite condition and not in another; that cannot be rejected with 
certainty, for historical analysis has not yet achieved an absolute, 
mathematical precision; there remains after it, as after any pre- 
sent-day chemical analysis, a very small and even minute resid- 
uum, which requires more refined methods of investigation, 
such that are today beyond the reach of science. That residuum, 
however, is minute. In the formation of any people’s present-day 
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condition, such a vast role has been played by the operation of 
circumstances independent of natural racial characteristics that 
even if such particular qualities have marked some departure from 
overall human nature, there has been little room for their opera- 
tion, immeasurably and microscopically little room.” 

These words came to mind while we were reading Labriola’s 
ideas on the influence of race on the history of mankind's spiri- 
tual development. It was from the practical angle that the author 
of the above-mentioned Essays revealed an interest in the question 
of the significance of race, but what he had to say should also be 
constantly borne in mind by all who engage in purely theoretical 
studies. Social science stands to gain very, very much if we finally 
shed the bad habit of ascribing to race whatever seems to us in- 
comprehensible in the spiritual history of any particular people. 
Racial characteristics may have had some influence on that 
history, but such hypothetical influence has probably been so 
minute that the interests of research call for it to be considered 
equal to naught, and for features noted in the development of any 
people to be regarded as the outcome of the specific historical 
conditions in which that development has taken place, and not 
as the result of the influence of race. Of course, we shall meet with 
numerous cases in which we shall be unable to point out which 
particular conditions have given rise to features we are interested 
in. Yet what defies scientific analysis today may yield to it to- 
morrow. References to racial features are inconvenient because 
they bring research to an end where it should be started. Why 
is it that the history of French poetry does not resemble the 
history of poetry in Germany? For a very simple reason: the 
French temperament was such that the French people could pro- 
duce neither a Lessing, a Schiller, nor a Goethe. We are grateful 
for this elucidation; we are now in a position to understand 
everything. 

Of course, Labriola would claim to be very far removed from 
such explanations, which do not explain anything. And that would 
be true. Generally speaking, he is well aware of their worthlessness 
and knows very well from what angle one should approach the 
solution of problems like the one we have referred to as an exam- 
ple. However, by admitting that the spiritual development of 
Peoples is complicated by their racial features, ‘he has thereby 
Tisked misleading his readers and revealed a readiness to make, 
if only in insignificant particulars, certain concessions to the old 
way of thought, which have been injurious to social science. Our 
Temarks are directed against such concessions. 

It is not without reason that we call outmoded the view we are 
questioning regarding the role of race in the history of ideologies. 

at view is simply a variant of a theory which was widespread 
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in the last century, and attributed the entire course of history 
to the properties of human nature. The materialist understanding 
of history is wholly incompatible with that theory. According 
to the new view, the nature of social man changes together with 
the social relations. Consequently, the general features of human 
nature are incapable of explaining history. An ardent and convinced 
adherent of the materialist understanding of history, Labriola 
has nevertheless also recognised—true, in a certain and very small 
measure—the correctness of the old view. It is! with good reason 
that the Germans say: Wer A sagt, muss auch B sagen. In recog- 
nising the correctness of the old view in one instance, Labriola 
had to do the same in some other instances. It goes without saying 
that this conjunction of two opposing views was bound to impair 
the coherence of his world-outlook. 


Vi 


The organisation of any particular society is determined by the 
state of its productive forces. Sooner or Jater, a change in that state 
must inevitably lead to a change in the social organisation as 
well. Consequently, the latter is in unstable equilibrium wherever 
society’s productive forces are developing. Labriola is quite right 
in noting that this instability, together with the social movements 
and the struggle of social classes which it engenders, preserves 
men from intellectual stagnancy. Antagonism is the mainspring 
of progress, he says, repeating an idea expressed by a very well- 
known German economist.®® However, he immediately makes 
a reservation. It would be highly mistaken to imagine, he thinks, 
that people are always and in all cases fully aware of their condi- 
tion, and clearly see the social tasks set them by that condition. 
“To think so,” he says, “means supposing something improbable, 
moreover, something that has never existed.” 

We would ask the reader to mark this reservation. Labriola 
goes on to develop his idea as follows: 

“Legal forms, political action and attempts to set up a particu- 
lar social organisation have been, as they still are, sometimes 
successful and sometimes mistaken, i.e., disproportionate and 
unsuited to a situation. History is full of errors, which means 
that if everything in it was necessary in the conditions of relative 
intelligence in those charged with resolving a difficulty or finding 
a solution for a given problem ... if everything there has a suf- 
ficient reason, then everything in it was not reasonable in the 
sense given to the word by the optimists. In the Jong run the 
determining causes of all changes, i.e., the modified economic 
conditions have led’ to the’discovery, sometimes along fairly tor- 
tuous roads, of due forms of law, a political order and modes more 
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or less adapted to the new social accommodation. It should not, 
however, be thought that the thinking animals’s instinctive sagaci- 
ty has manifested itself, sic et simpliciter, in a full and clear 
understanding of all situations, and that it only remains for us 
to infer all the rest from the economic situation, along the road 
of deduction. Ignorance, which in its turn can be explained, is an 
important reason for the manner in which history is made; to- 
ignorance should be added bestiality, which is never completely 
vanquished, and all the passions and all the injustices, and the 
diverse forms of corruption which have always been the necessary 
product of a society organised in such a way that the domination 
of man by man is inevitable, and that under such domination, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, audacity and baseness have always been 
inseparable. Without being utopians, we can foresee, and we do- 
indeed foresee, the appearance of a society which, developing 
from present-day society, and from its very contrasts, in accordance 
with the ... laws of historical development, will lead to an asso- 
ciation without class antagonisms: this will have as its consequence 
a regulated production that will eliminate from life the element 
of chance, which till now has been a multiform cause of all kinds 
of accidents and incidents. This, however, is a matter of the future, 
not of the present or the past.”* 

Much of all this is very true but, fancifully intertwined with 
error, truth has here assumed the appearance of a paradox that 
is not quite felicitous. 

Labriola is quite right when he says that people do not always 
have a clear understanding of their social condition, and are 
not always fully aware of the social tasks that ensue therefrom. 
But when, on that basis, he refers to ignorance or superstition 
as the historical cause for the appearance of many forms of com- 
munity life and many customs, he is returning unawares to the 
standpoint of the eighteenth-century Enlighteners. Before naming 
ignorance as an important cause explaining “the manner in 
which history is made”, one should determine in which particu- 
lar sense the word is being used here. It would be most erro- 
neous to think that it is self-understood. Indeed, it is not so 
understandable and simple as it might seem. Consider eighteenth- 
century France, where all thinking representatives of the third 
estate were so ardently aspiring towards liberty and equality. 
For the achievement of that aim, they demanded the abolition 
of many obsolete social institutions. However, the abolition of 
Such institutions meant the triumph of capitalism, which, as we 
now know so well, can hardly be called the kingdom of liberty 
and equality. It may therefore be said that the lofty aim of the 
a 


* Essais, pp. 183-85. 
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philosophers of the last century proved beyond their reach. 
Tt may also be said that the philosophers were unable to name 
the means necessary for its achievement, so that they may even 
be accused of ignorance, as many utopian socialists have already 
done. Labriola himself is amazed by the contradiction between 
the actual economic trend in France in those times, and the ideals 
held by her thinkers. “A singular spectacle, and a singular con- 
trast!” he exclaims. But what is singular about it? But what did 
the French Enlighteners’ “ignorance” consist in? Did it consist 
in their viewing the means for the achievement of universal 
welfare otherwise than we now do? But there could be no talk 
of such means at the time: these had not yet been created by man- 
kind's historical advance, i.e., to be more correct, by the devel- 
opment of its productive jorces. Turn the pages of Mably’s Doutes, 
proposés aux philosophes économistes or Morelli's Code de la nature 
and you will see that inasmuch as these writers’ views differed 
from those held by the vast majority of the Enlighteners in 
respect of the conditions for human welfare, and inasmuch as 
they dreamt of the abolition of private property, they, in the 
first place, came into glaring contradiction with the most essen- 
tial and vital needs of the nation in their times, and, in the 
second place, vaguely aware of that, they themselves considered 
their aspirations absolutely impracticable. Consequently, I ask 
you again: wherein lay the ignorance of the Enlighteners? Did 
it consist in the fact that, while being aware of the social needs 
of their times and correctly indicating how they could be met 
(through the abolition of the old privileges, and the like), they 
attributed an extremely exaggerated significance to the methods 
needed, i.e., the significance of a road towards universal happi- 
ness? This was not yet crass ignorance; from the practical point 
of view, it should even be recognised as quite useful, since the 
more the Enlighteners believed in the universal significance 
of the reforms they demanded, the more energetically they had 
to work for their achievement. 

The Enlighteners also displayed unquestionable ignorance in the 
sense that they were unable to find the link between their views 
and aspirations, and France’s economic condition at the time: 
they did not even suspect that such a link existed. They regarded 
themselves as heralds of absolute truth. We now know that abso- 
lute truth does not exist, that everything is relative and every- 
thing depends on the circumstances of place and time, but for 
that very reason we must exercise great restraint in passing judge 
ment on the “ignorance” existing in different historical periods. 
Their ignorance, as was revealed in the social movements, aspira- 
tions and ideals typical of them, was also relative. 
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IX 


How do juridical norms come into being? It may be said that 
any such norm means the abolition or modification of some old 
norm or old custom. Why are old norms and old customs abo- 
lished? Because they are no longer in keeping with the new “condi- 
tions”, i.e., the new actual relations that people enter into towards 
one another in the social process of production. Primitive com- 
munism disappeared as a consequence of the growth of the pro- 
ductive forces. The latter, however, develop only gradually, 
that is why the new actual relations among people in the social 
process of production develop only in gradual stages. That is 
why the shackling effect of the old norms or customs grows only 
gradually, as does the need to give the appropriate legal ex pres- 
sion to the new actual (economic) relations among people. The 
thinking animal’s instinctive Sagacity usually follows in the train 
of such actual changes. If the old legal norms prevent a certain 
part of society from achieving their everyday aims or meeting 
their daily needs, then that part of society will without fail and 
with the greatest ease arrive at an awareness of the handicaps 
those norms impose: that will call for little more Sagacity than 
is needed for an awareness of the inconvenience of wearing foot- 
wear that is too tight, or carrying weapons that are too heavy. 
There is of course still a long distance between an awareness of 
the constraint imposed by a definite legal norm and a conscious 
striving to get it abolished. At first, people simply try to circum- 
vent it in each particular instance. One might recall what hap- 
pened in our big peasant families when the emergence of capital- 
ism in our country led to the appearance of new sources of earn- 
ings that were not the same for various members of a family. 
The customary law then governing family relations became an 
encumbrance to those who were fortunate enough to earn more 
than the rest. However, such fortunate people could not bring 
themselves to rise up so easily and promptly against the old 
custom. For quite a long time they would simply wriggle to 
conceal part of their earnings from their elders. However, the 
new economic order gradually struck deep root, the old family 

onds grew ever weaker, family members interested in their 
abolition became ever more obstreperous, property partition 
came ever more frequent, and finally, the old custom disap- 
peared. yielding place to a new one brought about by the new 
Conditions, new actual relations, and the new economy in society. 

People's growing awareness of their condition usually lags in 
Sreater or lesser measure behind the growth of the new actual 
relations that modify that condition. Nevertheless, consciousness 
4oes follow in the footsteps of the actual relations. Wherever 
8 ~01047 
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the conscious striving to abolish outmoded institutions and 
establish a new legal order is insufficiently developed, that new 
order has not yet been fully prepared by the social economy. In 
other words, any lack of a clear consciousness—“the miscalcula- 
tions of immature thinking” or “ignorance’—often denotes, on 
the historical plane, only one thing: something that has to be 
realised is as yet still insufficiently developed, namely, the new 
and incipient relations. But ignorance of this kind—a lack of 
knowledge or understanding of what does not yet exist but is in 
the process of arising—is obviously only relative ignorance. 
There exists another kind of ignorance—that in respect of 
Nature. This may be called absolute ignorance, its yardstick 
being Nature’s power over man. Since the development of the 
productive forces signifies man's growing power over Nature, 
it is clear that greater productive forces mean a decrease of abso- 
lute ignorance. Natural phenomena that people do not understand 
and are therefore not subordinate to their power engender various 
superstitions. At a certain stage of social development, supersti- 
tions become intertwined with men’s moral and legal concepts, 
to which they then give a definite tinge.* In the process of strug- 
gle, as brought about by the growth of the new actual relations 
among people in the social process of production—religious views 
often play an important part. Both the innovators and the con- 
servatives appeal to the gods for aid, placing various institutions 
under the latter's protection or even explaining them as mani- 
festations of the divine will. It is clear that the Eumenides, whom 
the Greeks once considered adherents of the Matriarchate, did 
just as little for the latter’s defence as was done by Minerva for 
the triumph of the paternal authority she was claimed to hold 


* Here is what M. M. Kovalevsky says in his book «3axkon u o6nuait 
na Kasxases [Law and Custom in the Caucasus]: “An examination of the 
religious beliefs and superstitions of the Pshavs leads us to the conclusion 
that, though under the official control of the Orthodox church, the Pshavs 
still stand at a level of development which Tylor has so felicitously termed 
animism. As is common knowledge this stage usually goes hand in hand 
with a decisive subordination to religion as both social morality and law” 
(Vol. II, p. 82). The trouble is that, according to Tylor, primitive animism 
ezerts no influence at all either on morals or on law. At this stage of development 
“the relation of morality to religion is one that only belongs in its rudiments, 
or not at all, to rudimentary civilisation”. “Savage animism is almost devoid 
of that ethical element which to the educated modern mind is the very mains- 

ring of practical religion.... Moral laws have their own foundations,” etc. 
Plekhanov is quoting from the French translation of Edward B. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Vol. 11, London, 1871] (La civilisation primitive, Paris, 
1876, t. I], pp. 464-65). That is why it would be more correct to say that 
religious superstitions become intertwined with moral and legal concepts 
only at a certain and comparatively high stage of social development. It is 
to be regretted that lack of space does not allow us to show here how that 
is explained by present-day materialism. 
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so dear. When they appealed to the gods or to fetishes for help, 
people were simply wasting their time and efforts, but the igno- 
rance that led them to believe in the Eumenides in no way pre- 
vented the Greek conservatives of the time from understanding 
that the old legal order (or, more precisely, the old common law) 
was a better guarantee of their interests. In exactly the same way, 
the superstition that allowed hopes to be placed in Minerva, 
in no way prevented the innovators from being aware of the 
inconvenience of the old way of life. 

The Dayaks of the island of Borneo had no knowledge of the 
use of the wedge in splitting wood. When the Europeans brought 
the wedge with them, the native authorities solemnly banned its 
use.* This was quite obviously proof of their ignorance: what 
can be more meaningless than rejection of a tool that makes 
work easier? However, a moment’s reflection may perhaps lead 
to the discovery of extenuating circumstances. The ban on the 
use of Furopean tools was probably a manifestation of the struggle 
against the European influence that was beginning to undermine 
the old way of native life. The native authorities were vaguely 
aware that the introduction of European customs would obliter- 
ate the old order. For some reason, the wedge was far more 
reminiscent than the other European tools of the destructive 
nature of the European influence, which was why its use was stig- 
matised. Why was it that the wedge seemed to symbolise the 
dangerous innovations more than any other tool? We cannot 
provide a satisfactory answer to this question, because we do not 
know the reason for the wedge to be associated in the native 
mind with the idea of the danger threatening the old way of life. 
However, we can say with confidence that the natives were in 
no way mistaken in their apprehensions for the durability of the 
old order: indeed, European influence very soon and _ very 
thoroughly distorts and even destroys the customs of savages 
and barbarians it has affected. 

According to Tylor, the Dayaks, while vehemently denouncing 
the use of the wedge, did use it whenever they could do so and 
on the sly. Here we have “hypocrisy” on top of ignorance. But 
where did it spring from? It must have been engendered by a 
realisation of the advantages provided by the new way of split- 
ting wood, which was accompanied by apprehension of public 
Opinion or of persecution by the authorities. Thus the thinking 
animal’s instinctive sagacity criticised the very measure that 
owed its origin to it. And it was right in its criticism: a ban on the 
use of European tools did not spell the elimination of the danger- 
Ous European influence. 

_—___ 

* ibid., t. I, p. 82. 

16* 
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Using Labriola’s expression, we might say that in this instance 
the Dayaks took a measure that was inappropriate to their condi- 
tion, disproportionate to it. In saying so, we would be quite 
right, and we could add to this remark of Labriola’s that men 
very often think up measures that are out of all proportion and 
inappropriate to their condition. But what follows therefrom? 
Only that we should try to ascertain whether there is any depen- 
dence between such human errors on the one hand, and the nature 
or degree of the development of their social relations on the 
other. That dependence indubitably exists. In its turn, Labriola 
says that ignorance is explicable, to which we shall add: it is 
not only explicable but it should be explained, if only social science 
is to become a rigorous science. If “ignorance” is attributed to 
social causes, then there is no reason to refer to it or any grounds 
to say that it explains why history has followed a definite course, 
and no other. The reason lies, not in ignorance but in the social 
causes that have engendered it and given it a definite nature. 
Then why should we limit our study to mere references to igno 
rance, which can explain nothing? When it is a matter of a 
scientific understanding of history, references to ignorance testify 
only to ignorance in the researcher. 


x 


Any norm of positive law defends a definite interest. But what 
do interests derive from? Are they a product of human will and 
human consciousness? No, they are created by the economic 
relations between people, but, once they have arisen, they are 
refiected in human consciousness in one way or another. For a de- 
finite interest to be defended, an awareness of it has to exist. 
That is why any system of positive law can and should be regarded 
as a product of consciousness.* It is not human consciousness that 
brings into existence the interests that law defends; consequently 
it does not determine the content of law. However, it is the state 
of social consciousness (the social psychology) in a given period 


* “Unlike what is known as the physical or natural forces, right is not 
something that exists outside of man’s acts.... On the contrary, it is an 
order that men establish for themselves. Whether man is subordinate, in 
his activities, to the law of causality, or whether he acts freely and arbi- 
trarily is a matter of indifference in this matter. Anyway, right, according 
to the law of causality and the law of freedom, is not created outside the 
province of man’s activities but, on the contrary, through them, through 
the agency of man” (H. M. Kopxyuos, «Jlexunn no odmeit Teopuu npaBa», 
C. NerepOypr 1894, crp. 279). [N. M. Korkunov, Lectures on the General 
Theory of Law, St. Petersburg, 1894, p. 279). This is perfectly correct though 
very poorly expressed, but Mr. Korkunov has forgotten to add that the inter- 
ests defended by law are not “created by men for themselves” but are deter- 
mined by their mutual relations in the social process of production. 
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that determines the form assumed in men’s minds by the reflection 
of a particular interest. Without taking into account the state 
of the social consciousness, we would be wholly unable to gain 
an understanding of the history of law. 

Form should always and carefully be distinguished from content 
in that history. From the formal viewpoint, law, like any other 
ideology, experiences the influence of all or at least certain other 
ideologies: religious beliefs, philosophical concepts and so on. 
This circumstance alone hampers, in certain and sometimes 
considerable measure, the establishment of the dependence be- 
tween people's legal concepts and their mutual relations in the 
social process of production. But that is only half of the trouble.* 
The actual problem is that, at various stages of social development, 
any given ideology experiences in a highly unequal degree the 
influence of other ideologies. Thus, in ancient Egypt and partly 
in Rome, law was subordinate to religion; in recent history, 
law has developed (in the formal aspect—we would underscore 
that and ask for due note to be taken) under the strong influence 
of philosophy. The latter had to wage an intense struggle to 
eliminate the influence of religion on law and replace it with 
its own influence. That struggle was merely an ideal reflection 
of the social struggle waged by the third estate against the 
clergy, yet it immensely hampered the establishment of genuine 
views regarding the origin of legal institutions since, thanks to 
it, such institutions seemed a patent and indubitable product 
of the struggle between abstract concepts. Of course, generally 
speaking, Labriola is well aware of the kind of actual relations 
concealed by that struggle of concepts. However, when it comes 
to particulars, he lays down the weapon of materialism in the 
face of the difficulty posed by the problem, and, as we have seen, 
considers it possible to limit himself to a reference to ignorance 
or the force of tradition. Besides, he also indicates “symbolism” 
as the ultimate cause of many customs. 

Symbolism is indeed quite an important “factor” in the history 
of some ideologies, but it does not belong to the ultimate causes 
of customs. Here is an example. Women of the Caucasian tribe 


_ ™ Although this is highly disadvantageous even, for instance, to such wri- 
lings as Mr. M. Kovalevsky’s Law and Custom in the Caucasus. This author 
often considers law as a product of religious views. He should have followed 
another and correct road of research and regarded both the religious views 
and the legal institutions of the peoples of the Caucasus as the product of 
their social relations in the process of production and, after ascertaining the 
influence of a particular ideology on another, he should have tried to find 
the sole cause of that influence. Mr. Kovalevsky should evidently have been 
the more inclined to this mode of investigation for he himself categorically 
recognised in his other writings the causal dependence of legal norms on 
Modes of production. 
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of Pshavs cut off their plaits when a brother dies, but not when 
a husband dies. This is a symbolical act, which has replaced the 
older tradition of voluntary death on the dead man's grave. But 
why is it that a woman performs this symbolical act on the grave 
of her brother, and not of her husband? According to Mr. M. Ko- 
valevsky this “must be regarded as a survival of those distant 
times when a clan, descended from an actual or imaginary female 
forebear, was headed by the eldest and closest blood relative 
in the maternal line”’.* What follows is that symbolical acts can 
be understood only when we realise the meaning and origin 
of the relations they mark. Where do such relations spring from? 
The reply to this question should not, of course, be sought in 
symbolical acts, though these may sometimes provide useful 
hints. The origin of the symbolical custom of cutting off a 
plait on a brother’s grave finds explanation in the history of the 
family, which should itself be sought in the history of economic 
development. 

In the instance we have just considered, the rite of cutting off 
a plait on a brother's grave has outlived the form of kinship 
to which it owes its origin. This is an example of the influence 
of tradition that Labriola refers to in his book. However, tradi- 
tion can only preserve what actually exists; it cannot explain 
why a particular rite or form in general has been preserved, let 
alone whence its origin. The force of tradition is one of inertia. 
When it comes to the history of ideologies, one often has to ask 
oneself why a particular rite or custom has survived, while not 
only the relations that have engendered it but even cognate 
customs and rites born of the same relations have disappeared. 
This question is similar to the one that asks why the destructive 
impact of new relations has bypassed a particular rite or custom, 
while eliminating others. To reply to this question by a reference 
to the force of tradition means limiting oneself to repeating 
it in the affirmative form. But where should one seek the reply? 
It is to be found in social psychology. 

The old customs disappear and the old rites are neglected when 
people enter into new relations among themselves. The struggle 
of social interests finds expression in a clash between the new 
customs and rites, and the old ones. No symbolical rite or custom, 
taken as such and in itself, can exert any positive or negative 
influence on the development of new relations. If the conserva- 
tives come out firmly for the old customs, it is because the idea 
of the beneficial, cherished and habitual social order of things 
is closely associated in their minds with the idea of such customs. 
If the innovators dislike and ridicule these customs, it is because 


* «3aKkon # oOnl¥ail Ha KapKasze», T. II, crp. 75. [Law and Custom in the 
Caucasus]. 
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their minds associate the idea of these customs with the idea 
of cramping, injurious, and unpleasant social relations. Conse- 
quently it is all a matter of an association of ideas. When we see 
that some rite has survived not only the relations that have 
produced it but also cognate rites created by the same relations, 
then we must conclude that the idea of it has not been so closely 
associated in the innovators’ minds with the idea of hated bygone 
times as the idea of those other customs. Why are they less strongly 
associated? A reply to such a question can sometimes easily 
be found, but at times it is impossible because of the absence 
of the necessary psychological data. But even in cases when we 
are obliged to recognise that no answer can be found, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge, we must remember that 
it is not a matter of the force of tradition but of certain associa- 
tions of ideas created by definite actual relations of men in society. 

The appearance, modification and destruction of associations of 
ideas under the impact of the appearance, modification and destruc- 
tion of definite combinations of social forces explains in consider- 
able measure the history of ideologies. Labriola failed to attach 
to this aspect of the matter all the importance it deserves. That is 
well shown by his view on philosophy. 


XI 


In Labriola’s opinion, philosophy, in its historical develop- 
ment, often merges in part with theology, and is often in part 
a development of human thought in its relation to objects that 
enter the province of our experience. Inasmuch as it is distinct 
from theology, it takes up tasks towards whose accomplishment 
Scientific research as such is directed. In doing so, it either strives 
to run ahead of science by giving its own surmises, or else simply 
sums aggregates and subjects to further logical summation solu- 
tions already found by science. This is true, of course, but yet 
it is not the entire truth. Let us take the new philosophy. Descartes 
and Bacon regarded as philosophy’s most important task the 
increase of the knowledge of the natural sciences with the purpose 
of giving man greater power over Nature. In their times, philo- 
Sophy therefore studied those very problems that comprise the 
Province of the natural sciences. One might therefore think 
that the solutions it provided were determined by the state of 
natural science. However, that was not quite the case. The then 
Condition of the natural sciences cannot explain Descartes’ 
attitude to certain questions of philosophy, for instance, that 
of the spirit, etc., but the attitude is very well accounted for by 
the social condition of France at the time. Descartes rigorously 
Separated the realm of faith from that of reason. His philosophy, 
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far from contradicting Catholicism, attempted to confirm some 
of its dogmas thereby giving expression to the sentiments of the 
French of his time. After the long and sanguinary violence of the 
sixteenth century, France revealed a considerable desire for peace 
and order.’ In the field of politics, this striving found expres- 
sion in support for the absolute monarchy; in the area of thought 
it was expressed in a certain religious tolerance and a desire 
to avoid disputed questions that were a reminder of the recent 
civil war, i.e., religious questions, whose avoidance called for 
a separation of the areas of faith and reason. That, as we have 
already said, was done by Descartes, but it was not enough. 
In the interests of social peace, philosophy was called upon 
to solemnly acknowledge the correctness of religious dogma. 
That it too did through Descartes, which was why his system— at 
least three-quarters materialistic—met with sympathy from many 
members of the clergy. 

Descartes’ philosophy was logically the source of La Mettrie’s 
materialism, but it provided equal grounds for idealist conclu- 
sions. If the French did not draw them, there was a perfectly 
definite social reason for that—the third estate’s negative attitude 
towards the clergy in eighteenth-century France. While Descartes’ 
philosophy emerged from a desire for social peace, eighteenth- 
century materialism foreshadowed new social convulsions. 

This will suffice to show that the evolution of philosophical 
thinking in France is to be explained, not only by the development 
of natural science but also by the immediate impact of the devel- 
oping social relations. An attentive look at the history of French 
philosophy from another angle will reveal this even more 
clearly. 

We already know that Descartes considered the enhancement 
of man’s power over Nature the main task of philosophy. Eigh- 
teenth-century French materialism regarded as its most important 
duty the replacement of certain old ideas by new ones, on whose 
basis normal social relations could be built. The French mate- 
rialists had practically nothing to say regarding the increase 
of the social productive forces. This was a most substantial 
difference. Whence did it appear? 

The development of the productive forces in eighteenth-century 
France was greatly hampered by the obsolete social relations 
of production and by the outmoded social institutions. The aboli- 
tion of such institutions was essential if the productive forces 
were to develop further. The entire social movement in France 
directed towards their abolition. In philosophy, the need for 
their elimination was expressed in a struggle against the outmoded 
abstract concepts that had developed from the obsolete production 
relations. 
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In Descartes’ days, those very relations were still far from 
obsolete; together with the other social institutions that had 
developed on their basis, they did not hamper the development 
of the productive forces, but promoted it, which was why nobody 
then gave any thought to getting them removed. That was why 
philosophy set itself the immediate task of building up the pro- 
ductive forces—that most important practical task of the bour- 
geois society that was coming into being. 

We say all this in objecting to Labriola. But perhaps our 
objections are superfluous. Perhaps he has merely expressed 
himself inaccurately, while being in agreement with us in the 
essence? In that case, we would be very glad because we find 
it pleasant to have clever people in agreement with us. 

But were he to disagree with us we would regrettably have 
to repeat that this intelligent man was in error. That would 
perhaps have provided our subjective old gentlemen! with 
a pretext to smirk yet again over the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the “genuine” and the “non-genuine” adherents of the 
materialist understanding of history. In that case, we would 
reply to those subjective old gentlemen that they were “smirking 
only at themselves” .!°? Anyone who has a good grasp of the meaning 
of a philosophical system will have no difficulty in distinguishing 
between its genuine and its false followers. If the subjectivists 
went to the trouble of giving thought to the materialist explana- 
tion of history, they would themselves know who the genuine 
“disciples” are, and who the impostors that take its great name 
in vain. Since they have not gone to the trouble to do so, and will 
not do that, perplexity is the only thing left to them. That is the 
common fate of all stragglers from the active army of progress. 
Apropos of progress, we would like to ask the reader whether 
he remembers the time when the “metaphysicians” were execra- 
ted, philosophy was studied “according to Lewis” and partly 
after Mr. Spasovich’s “manual of criminal law”, and “progressive” 
readers were provided with specially invented “formulas” of 
great simplicity and within the comprehension of even infants?! 
What a wonderful time that was! However, it has gone, disap- 
peared like smoke. “Metaphysics” is again beginning to win 
over Russian minds; “Lewis” is going out of use, and the 
threadbare formulas of progress are being committed to oblivion. 
Today those formulas are very rarely recalled even by the sub- 
Jective sociologists themselves, who have already grown “distin- 
Suished” and “venerable”. It is noteworthy, for instance, that 
no one even remembered them at a time when they seemed to 
have been greatly needed, i.e., when arguments arose in our 
Country as to whether we could turn from the road of capitalism 
to that of utopia. Our utopians have taken shelter behind the 
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back of a man who, while defending a fantastic “popular produc- 
tion”, at the same time claimed to be an adherent of modern 
dialectical materialism.!°* Thus, a dialectical) materialism laced 
with sophistry has proved the only noteworthy weapon wielded 
by the utopians. That is why it would be very useful to discuss 
how “progress” is regarded by the adherents of the materialist 
understanding of history. True, much has often been said in 
our press on that score. In the first place, however, the present- 
day materialist view on progress is still very vague to many 
people; in the second place, Labriola has illustrated it with 
some very forceful examples and explained it with certain very 
correct considerations, though regrettably it has not been set 
forth systematically and fully. Labriola’s considerations have 
to be supplemented, which we hope to do when we have enough 
time for that. At present, it is time for us to conclude. 

But before Jaying down our pen we would again ask the reader 
to remember that what is known as economic materialism, against 
which objections—incidentally, lacking all convincingness—have 
been raised by our Populists and subjectivists, has very little 
in common with the present-day materialist understanding of 
history. From the viewpoint of the theory of factors, human 
society is a heavy load which various “forces’—morals, law, 
the economy, and so on and so forth—are each dragging severally 
along the road of history. From the viewpoint of the present-day 
materialist understanding of history, things look quite different: 
historical “factors” prove to be simple abstractions, and when 
their fog disperses, it becomes clear that men are creating, not 
several and separated histories—the history of law, of morals, 
of philosophy, and so on—but a single history of their own social 
relations, which are conditioned by the state of the productive 
forces in each given period. What we call ideologies is merely the 
multiform reflections, in men's minds, of this single and indivisible 
history. 


ION THE “ECONOMIC FACTOR” 


Final Version] 


Many people in our country have a dislike of polemics, espe- 
cially of the “mordant variety”. Of course, there is no arguing 
over tastes, which are changeful. There was a time when polem- 
ics were all the rage. One might recall Belinsky, or the author 
of Essays on the Gogol Period in Russian Literature. The latter, 
in justifying Nadezhdin’s polemic ardour, remarks: “One cannot 
but be surprised by our literary and all other kinds of ideas! It is 
constantly being asked why the tiller of the soil works his field 
with a primitive iron or wooden plough! In what other way can 
one plough soil] that is fertile but hard to turn? How can one 
fail to understand that no major problem is decided without war, 
and that wars are conducted with fire and sword, not with diplo- 
matic parlance, which is in place only when the purpose of a 
struggle waged with the sword has been achieved? It is lawless 
to attack only the unarmed and the defenceless, the old and the 
maimed; the poets and the men of letters attacked by Nadezhdin 
were of different stuff...”. This is a view I fully share; I also think 
that saccharine diplomatic phraseology cannot help solve a single 
important question and that, despite the Russian proverb, a good 
quarrel is often far better than a patched-up peace. That is how 
the good God has arranged things, and the Voltairians have no 
grounds to come out against it. 

That is why I am pleased by the polemic that has arisen between 
Novoye Slovo and Russkoye Bogatstvo, to whose aid there has 
come forth the plump Moscow gossip jokingly called Russkaya 
Mysl..% It is quite possible that this polemic may be detri- 
mental to somebody's literary amour-propre or shake some liter- 
ary reputation. There is no harm in that. Only undeserved 
reputations are shaky, and these should not be spared. Moreover, 
I think that they ought to be shaken. “Do you know what has 
Caused most harm, and, I think, will long continue to cause 
arm, to the spread of fundamental ideas on literature, and on 
Improved tastes, in our country? Idol-worship in literature! Like 
children, we still pray and bow to the numerous gods of our well- 
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populated Olympus, and are little concerned with examining 
their birth certificates a little more often, to find out whether 
the objects of our idolatry are indeed of celestial origin.” That 
is what Belinsky wrote in his celebrated Literary Dreams. A lot 
of water has flowed under the bridge since then, and our literary 
Olympus has been ascended by a multitude of new major or 
minor godlings. Shall we continue to show our old lack of concern 
over “birth certificates”? Shall we continue to engage in our 
blind literary idolatry? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has an excellent understanding of the use 
of digging about the roots of the truth. He has advised our jour- 
nal to review its baggage “both in respect of purely theoretical 
propositions of an abstract nature, and in respect of practical 
conclusions”. We are most grateful to Mr. Mikhailovsky for 
his brotherly counsel. However, since comparison is the best 
way to learn about things, we shall, in reviewing our own bag- 
gage, at times look into the baggage with which, for already thirty 
years, the estimable reviewer of Russkoye Bogatstvo has been 
sauntering “in the gardens of Russian letters”.!°6 

Let us begin with the “purely theoretical propositions of an 
abstract nature”. 

What is the part played by the economic factor in the history 
of mankind? I voiced several considerations on the matter in 
my article on the materialist understanding of history, which 
has come in for attention from Mr. Mikhailovsky. I do not, how- 
ever, think that he has understood them correctly; he seems to 
have thought that I have gone over to the standpoint of the 
subjectivists and other eclectics. For my part, I think that so 
vast a misfortune will never befall me. 

Before engaging in argument, one should agree on matters 
of terminology. True, we should have all thought of that earlier, 
but better late than never. 

The opponents of the materialist understanding of history 
have never given a precise definition of the idea with which they 
link the words “the economic factor”. It remains for me to seek, 
in their writings, a reply to the question of the nature of that 
factor. 

But the opponents of the materialist understanding of history 
are as numerous as the stars in the vault of heaven. Not for us are 
dealings with so formidable a host, for which reason we shall 
address ourselves to two of its leaders: Mr. Kareyev and Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky. 

in his criticism of the materialist understanding of history, 
Mr. Kareyev has, as is common knowledge, proceeded from the 
very correct idea that man is made up of soul and body. “Both 
soul and body,” he says, “have their needs, which seek for satis- 
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faction and place the individua] into a varying relationship with 
the outer world, i.e., with Nature and with other people ... there- 
fore Man's relation to Nature according to the individual’s bodily 
and spiritual needs creates, on the one hand, various kinds of art, 
which are designed to ensure his material existence, and on the 
other hand, the entire intellectual and moral culture....” Man's 
materialist attitude towards Nature is rooted in the needs of the 
human body, in which one should seek “the causes of hunting, 
cattle-raising, agriculture, the manufacturing industries, trade, 
and money operations”. 

But the esteemed professor cannot forget that, besides the needs 
of the “body”, there also exist those of the human “spirit”. That 
is why he disputes “economic materialism” which—so he thinks— 
completely ignores the spiritual needs and takes no account of 
activities designed to meet them. This stands to the professor's 
credit. But what does ignoring the needs of the “spirit” mean? 
What is meant by a refusal to take account of activities designed 
to meet them? It means proclaiming that man is always and every- 
where guided only by his selfish and, moreover, purely bodily 
needs, such as food, sleep, sex and the like, and that, even if he 
sometimes reveals a disinterested thirst for knowledge and a self- 
less love of his fellow creatures, he is simply lying, donning 
a mask, with the purpose of deceiving some credulous fool. 

I ask: has anything of the kind ever been said by any supporter 
of the materialist understanding of history? Anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the literature on the subject will reply 
without a moment's hesitation: no, nothing of the kind has ever 
been said by any of them. 

If that is so, I have every right to point out to Mr. Kareyev 
that the adherents of the materialist view on history have in no 
way ascribed any exclusive role to the economic factor as under- 
stood by him, i.e., to activities designed to satisfy only man’s 
bodily needs. Of course, I could add with equal right that if the 
“economic materialists’” do hold the views he ascribes to them, 
then the adherents of the materialist understanding of history 
have nothing in common with such strange materialists. 

Let us now go over to Mr. Mikhailovsky. In 1894, attempting 
to disprove “economic materialism”, he wrote of one of Bloss's 
historical essays: “From what Bloss!? says of the class struggle 
and economic conditions (relatively very little), it does not yet 
follow that he bases history on the self-development of forms of 
production and exchange: it would even be hard to by-pass the 
economic conditions when dealing with the events of 1848. De- 
lete from Bloss’s book his eulogy on Marx as author of a revolution 
in historical science, and also several conventional sentences with 
Marxist terminology, and it will never occur to you that you are 
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dealing with an adherent of economic materialism. Individual 
good pages of historical content in the writings of Engels, Kautsky 
and several other writers could very well do without the label of 
economic materialism, since such pages take into account the 
totality of social life, even with the predominance of the economic 
string in that accord.” 

What follows from these words of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s is that, 
in his opinion...,!°° with the relevant literature, will decisively 
reply: no, none of them has ever revealed any such intention. 

Consequently, I have every right to say to Mr. Mikhailovsky 
what I have already said to Mr. Kareyev: the adherents of the 
materialist understanding of history have nothing in common with 
the economic materialists, if only the latter do indeed hold the 
views you attribute to them. 

Do there exist any materialists with such views? This is a ques- 
tion which we shall not consider for the time being because, 
without allowing ourselves the least deviation, we must get down 
to the business of establishing the genuine views held by the sup- 
porters of the materialist understanding of history. 

With the purpose, I shall borrow a highly illustrative example 
from the writings of Gleb Uspensky. 

In the second part of Ruin (or, As Humble as Humble Can Be) 
the narrator of the story describes an encounter with a follower 
of a new dissident sect, who have organised a religious community 
where all work for the common weal and there is no distinction 
between “mine” and “thine”, so that all members enjoy very good 
material conditions. The community was founded after the testa- 
ment of a certain peasant named Myron, who lived the life of 
a hermit and, by mortifying the flesh, acquired a martyr’s reputa- 
tion. To strengthen the “faith”, the leaders of the new sect dug up 
his coffin, which they had brought to their tabernacle, claiming 
that it gave off an odour of sanctity. In actual fact, however, there 
was no such odour, a circumstance that gave pause to a certain 
young member of the sect, who had never been given to religious 
fanaticism and whose tastes “ran more to sheepskin coats, a well- 
lined stomach and other comforts”. Seating himself beside the 
narrator, this young fellow confidingly whispered in his ear: 

“Don't you think, your Honour, that all this is bunkum?’ 

““What do you mean?’ 

““All this about Myron. We've been keeping him here close on 
three weeks, and to tell you the truth, there is no odour coming 
from him!’ 

“Surprised I looked him in the face, which had grown somehow 
timid. 

““What do you think? We don't dare open the coffin until 
we get a paper from the Synod. One of our women raised the lid 
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a wee bit, and had a look on the quiet. “I saw nothing in it but 
some earth”, she said. ‘It’s all spoofery, take my word for it!” 
That's the kind of thing people are saying. It may be that our 
faith is a kind of sell-out!’ 

“The fellow shook his head in deep concern. 

““What do you mean by a sell-out?’ I asked. ‘Don't you have 
a good life? You yourself iave told me that you never had it so 
good back home!’ 

““That’s all very true’. 

“So it’s worthwhile to carry on, but only if you all pull to- 
gether! 

‘““—P’you think so?’ the fellow interrupted me. ‘No, that won't 
be. We'll all go our own ways, that’s what we'll do, your Honour. 
Oh, no, your Ilonour! We were following a holy man who would 
give us peace of heart and soul! We thought he would plead for us 
up on high, so can it all be humbug? So, you see—well, what 
I am to make of it? Am I such a sinner? So it must be that the 
truth is not with us—that’s what I say. Good grief, I'd rather 
lead a dog’s life! I’l] make off and turn myself over to the authori- 
ties! I’]] run away! Yes I'll make off and surrender to my masters. 
“Do what you like to me—have no mercy!” I'll make off, for sure.’” 

If there do exist, in some part of the world, economic materi- 
alists who ascribe an exclusive role to the economic factor as un- 
derstood by Mr. Kareyev, then we would advise them to give deep 
thought to the passage quoted above. The young sectarian is 
patently given to economic materialism in the Kareyev sense: 
he is mostly concerned with satisfying the needs of the “body”, 
yet he has spiritual needs, which ultimately prove stronger. 
He is prepared to give up his sheepskin coat, his well-lined stomach 
and other comforts, if only the religious doctrine taught by the 
sect’s founders is false and if, in general, “all this is bunkum”. 
This young sectarian is not a fiction of Gleb Uspensky’s. One 
feels that he has been taken from life. After that, how can one 
ignore the needs of the “spirit”? How can one say that man is always 
and everywhere guided only by his physical needs? Oh, no, a read- 
ing of this passage is enough to convince one irrevocably that 
the economic materialists discovered by Mr. Kareyev are grossly 
In error! 

But what about the adherents of the materialist understanding 
of history? Here matters are quite different. This passage will 
not put them out of countenance for the very reason that they 
in no way agree with the economic materialists discovered by 
Mr. Kareyev, on the significance of the economic factor. The adher- 
ents of the materialist understanding of history will say that 
if the young sectarian depicted by Gleb Uspensky had absolutely 
no predilection for economic materialism as understood by 
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Mr. Kareyev, even if he gave no thought to sheepskin coats, a well- 
lined stomach and other comforts, and even if all his thoughts 
were focussed on the “martyr Myron” alone, he would yet not cease 
from being a product of his social environment, which in the 
final analysis is created by the development of the productive 
forces, which determine the relations among people in the social 
process of production. As you see, this bears no resemblance 
to the views ascribed by Mr. Kareyev to his economic materi- 
alists. Neither does this resemble the self-development of the forms 
of production and exchange that Mr. Mikhailovsky has thought 
up. Incidentally, we shall have more to say about this self-devel- 
opment later. 


The Russkoye Bogatstvo columnist has remarked that driven 
by an urge to annoy Messrs. Kareyev, Kudrin, Krivenko and, 
last, Mr. Mikhailovsky himself, I did not deign in my article 
on the materialist understanding of history, to at least make 
mention of the part played by modes of production and forms of 
exchange, “that sufficiently, it would seem, important item in 
the materialist understanding of history”. I would request the 
reader to pay particular attention to this remark of Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s, to which I attach the greatest importance. 

In the article referred to, I set forth the view held by Labriola, 
with whom, in this particular instance, I am in full agreement: 

“Thus, in their striving to satisfy their needs, men make their 
own history. Of course, those needs are originally set by Nature, 
but are then considerably modified quantitatively and qualita- 
tively by the properties of men's artificial environment. The pro- 
ductive forces at men’s disposal determine all their social relations. 
It is primarily the state of the productive forces that determines 
the relations entered into by men in the social process of produc- 
tion, i.e., their economic relations. The latter naturally create 
certain interests, which find expression in Jaw. ‘...Any legal] norm 
has always been a defence ... of a definite interest,’ says Labriola. 
The development of the productive forces brings about the divi- 
sion of society into classes, whose interests are not only different 
but are, in many respects—and in the most substantial of these— 
diametrically opposed. This opposedness of interests gives rise 
to hostile clashes between social classes, a struggle between them. 
That struggle leads to the replacement of the clan organisa- 
tion by that of the state, the latter’s task being to preserve the 
predominant interests. Finally, on the basis of the social relations 
determined by a given state of the productive forces, there 
emerges conventional morality, i.e., that morality which usually 
guides people in their ordinary and everyday practice.”!°° 
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Words fail Mr. Mikhailovsky when he reads of such things as 
“modes of production and forms of exchange”; that is why he is 
displeased. He is at a loss to understand what I have done with 
“that sufficiently, it would seem, important item”. But what is 
meant by that item? What is the meaning of modes of production 
and forms of exchange? They mean those very relations that men 
enter into in the social process of production, and which I have 
been dealing with. Consequently I have “deigned” to make mention 
of this “sufficiently, it would seem, important item”, have I not? 
I have obviously not only deigned to do so, but even given it all 
its due by speaking of its decisive significance. Why, then, is 
Mr. Mikhailovsky at a loss? It is because I have not used those 
very words which he has learnt by rote. If he knew the idea that is 
linked with these words, he would, of course, have immediately 
understood that I am speaking of those very modes of production 
and of the forms of exchange (that follow from them). However, 
he has memorised only words, and is quite ignorant of their mean- 
ing. That is why he is at once all at sea as soon as I use different 
words! Here’s a pretty kettle of fish! How can one not exclaim 
together with Bobchinsky, “An extraordinary event!” Or to add 
together with Dobchinsky, “Unexpected news!”!!° In connection 
with my little bit of goading, Mr. Mikhailovsky has recalled the 
story about the dancer who was able to do his thing only if he 
took the first steps from the window. It seems to me that he far 
more resembles that dancer than I do. Indeed, memorising certain 
words without understanding their meaning, then expecting one's 
opponents always to use such meaninglessly memorised words, 
and then getting muddled when they express the same ideas in 
some other way—that is what is meant by being able to begin 
dancing only from the window and being unable to raise a foot 
if the commencement has to be made from the door, for instance. 
Too bad for words! What a muffer Mr. Mikhailovsky must be! 

“We have frequently been asked, both in writing and by word 
of mouth, why we have not retorted to the numerous attacks 
launched by the journal Novoye Slovo against our journal or indi- 
vidual members of our staff,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky. It would 
seem that after the happening we have mentioned, nobody will 
be found who will induce him to enter into a controversy with us. 
It is now fairly obvious that he can only mit Worten kramen in 
such a polemic. True, in his book Uber die Nothwendigkeit und 
Vortrefflichkeit der elenden Scribenten, the well-known Liscow 
Said that “it is far easier and more natural to write with the fin- 
gers than with the head”. But then, Liscow was fond of paradoxes; 
this strange man assured us, for example, that one who does no 
thinking at all writes far better than all the rest. This is some- 
thing that will probably not be agreed with by those naive people 
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(perhaps, the “subjective youths”?)!"! who appealed to Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky to “get yourself out if you are a god!” 

Here is what Marx writes in his celebrated introduction to 
Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie: “In the social production 
of their existence, men inevitably enter into definite relations, 
which are independent of their will, namely relations of pro- 
duction appropriate to a given stage in the development of 
their material forces of production. The totality of these rela- 
tions of production constitutes the economic structure of society, 
the real foundation, on which arises a legal and political super- 
structure....”1!2 

As you see, Mr. Mikhailovsky, Marx, too, did not deign to at 
least make mention of the role played by the modes of production 
and the forms of exchange, that, it would seem, sufficiently impor- 
tant item, etc. What does that mean? Was he guided by any secret 
motives? Did he too intend to go over to the stand later taken by 
the Russian subjectivists? I would advise you, Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
to make a study of this question. 

For the time being, I would draw the reader’s attention to the 
following circumstance: Marx calls the totality of the production 
relations the economic structure of society. But such relations 
are nothing but the mutual relations between people in the social 
process of production. Consequently, any change in the relations 
of production is a change in the relations existing between people. 
That is why it is quite absurd to speak of the “selj-development” 
of such relations, which are claimed to take effect “of themselves", 
without people participating in them. But it is just that very 
“self-development”* that Mr. Mikhailovsky speaks of. This shows 
how well he understands the Marx whose historical theory he 
once attempted to refute. 

The self-development of the modes of production and forms 
of exchange is a meaningless medley of words. Yet, the concept 
of the “economic factor” completely overlaps, with Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, the concept of “the self-development of the forms of pro- 
duction and exchange”. Consequently the economic factor as 
understood by Mr. Mikhailovsky is sheer twaddle. Of course, 
I cannot consider twaddle a dominant force in history. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky is known to be among those who assert that, 
while they question Marx's historical theory, they fully recognise 
his economic doctrine. However, such a distinction is possible 
only for those who understand neither the historical theory nor 


* He is referring specifically to the self-development of modes of produc- 
tion and forms of exchange. We already know that these modes and forms 
comprise what is known as the mutual relations between men in the process 
of production. 
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the economic doctrine of the German thinker. Why is that? Here 
is the reason: 

What is meant by value? According to Marx, it is a social rela- 
tion of production. This may seem somewhat vague at first glance, 
but it is very simple to anyone who has understood the historical 
theory of the author of Capital. 

We already know that, in the process of production, people 
enter into various mutual relations which are determined by 
the state of the productive forces. At a certain stage of the devel- 
opment of those forces, producers enter into such relations towards 
one another in which the products of their labour appear in the 
form of commodities. Commodity A is exchanged for a certain 
quantity of commodity B, a certain quantity of commodity C, 
and so on. It has a certain exchange-value. But commodities are 
products of labour; their mutual relations in the process of exchange 
merely express the mutual relations between working people 
(i.e., commodity producers) in the social process of production. 
Consequently, the value of a given commodity expresses only 
the relation of its producers’ labour towards the general process 
of production. This means that value is a social relation of pro- 
duction. Yet, value is often regarded as a property of an article 
itself. That is an illusion, but, at a certain stage of the develop- 
ment of the productive forces, this kind of illusion is quite inev- 
itable. 

And what about capital? Capital is an exchange-value endowed 
with a capacity for growth. It is common knowledge that capital 
that does not produce profit is considered dead. The capacity to 
bring in profit is therefore a distinctive feature of live capital. 
But while the exchange relations of commodities are an expres- 
sion of the mutual relations between producers in the social process 
of production, capital—an exchange-value that engenders new 
value—cannot represent anything but the social relations of 
producers. That is why Marx says that capital is also a social 
relation of production, namely, a relation inherent in bourgeois 
society, a bourgeois relation of production. That relation is marked 
by the worker selling his labour power to the employer. The pur- 
pose for which the capitalist buys that labour power is common 
knowledge. In the process of production, the labourer creates 
a value that exceeds the expenditure on the purchase of his labour 
power; the difference between the new value created by the worker 
and the value of his wages is called surplus value, which belongs 
to the employer and is the source of his income. Thus, capital's 
ability to produce income is explained by the relations, inherent 
in bourgeois society, among people in the process of production. 
However, the properties of these production relations seem to be 
those of things, i.e., properties of the means of production owned 


17* 
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by the capitalist. This is also an inevitable illusion at a certain 
Stage in the development of the productive forces. 

The secret of illusions of this kind was first revealed by Marx. 
But to reveal that means showing how the course of ideas is deter- 
mined by the course of social relations. 

Indeed, if, at a certain stage of their development, the economic 
relations of production are of necessity reflected in human minds 
as properties of things, and if, as Marx says, economic relations 
do not fall ready-made from heaven but are created by the devel- 
opment of social productive forces, it follows therefrom that 
certain views must correspond to a certain state of those forces. 
Anyone who shares Marx's economic theory cannot reject that 
conclusion; anyone who has recognised that conclusion has already 
made considerable headway in the materialist explanation of 
history. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky holds that there is no necessary link between 
Marx’s economic views and his theory of history. The attentive 
reader will have clearly seen why Mr. Mikhailovsky thinks so: 
it is for the simple reason that he has wholly failed to understand 
Marx's economic views. Anyone who does not even suspect that 
the modes of production and the forms of exchange are nothing 
but the mutual relations of people in the social process of produc- 
tion have an understanding of anything under the sun, only not 
of Marx or his economic doctrine. 


It is not without some malice that Mr. Mikhailovsky remarks 
that Mr. Kamensky’s article does not say a single word on whether 
Labriola’s book contains pages dealing with an appraisal of the 
historical concept of Marx and Engels. It might have seemed 
that this should have been mentioned at least in passing, but 
Mr. Kamensky has preferred to devote some time to “tweaking”. 

What is the relation of Labriola’s historical views to the “histo- 
tical concept of Marx and Engels”? It is a very simple one: they 
coincide with it. One who understands that “concept” even in part 
will never, even for a moment, harbour any doubt of that after 
reading the above-quoted passage from my exposition of the 
Roman professor’s historical views. If Mr. Mikhailovsky is at 
a loss on that score, it again goes to show how well he has under- 
stood a doctrine he considers it his moral duty to question. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has failed to recognise the “historical concept 
of Marx and Engels” only because he has not met, inits exposi- 
tion, certain words he has meaninglessly memorised. This is an 
unpleasant happening, which may be the reason why he will try 
to lay all the blame on me. He may very well say to us: why have 
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you garbed Labriola’s idea in clothes unfamiliar to me? Why 
did you not tell me, in so many words, that this writer is among 
the Italian disciples?" To that I shall reply that anyone is enti- 
tled to express himself as he wishes, if only his words correctly 
convey the idea that has to be communicated. Besides, I might 
have had some special motive. Perhaps, I anticipated Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s remark, and wished to show the entire reading public 
that while he has committed some of our terms to memory, he has 
not the least understanding of their meaning. If I really had such 
a motive, it has been amply justified, as all will agree. 

Let us go further. The totality of the relations of production consti- 
tutes society's economic structure. The latter is determined by 
the state of the productive forces. “This goes to show” as Mr. Bel- 
tov remarks with full justice on page 173 of his book, “that it is 
only in popular speech that one can speak of the economy as the 
prime cause of all social phenomena. Far from being a prime cause, 
it is itself an effect, a ‘function’, of the productive forces”. 

That is what J, too, say in my article with reference to Lab- 
riola’s hook: “According to the doctrine of the more recent mate- 
rialists, any economic system that corresponds to the state of the 
productive forces in a given period is in keeping with human 
nature. Conversely, any economic system begins to contradict 
the demands of human nature as soon as it runs counter to the 
state of the productive forces. Thus, the ‘predominant’ factor 
itself proves subordinated to the other ‘factor’. Well, after that, 
how can it be ‘predominant’?"!'4 

This is a highly important “item” in the historical “concept” 
of the present-day materialists, and it deserves to be dwelt on. 
If economic relations were the ultimate and fundamental cause 
of social phenomena, it would be impossible to understand why 
those relations undergo change. True, Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
invented their “self-development”, but this word is meaningless 
and does not explain anything, since no self-development can 
take place without sufficient cause. In realily, economic relations 
are determined by the state of the productive forces, and undergo 
change because of changes in that state. Any given totality of the 
relations of production holds firm only as long as it is in keeping 
with the state of the social productive forces; when that corres- 
pondence disappears, there also takes place the destruction of the 
given relations of production, the given economic structure, yield- 
ing place to a new sum of relations. Of course, a given economic 
Structure does not cease immediately from corresponding to the 
State of the social productive forces: that is a process which takes 
Place with greater or lesser rapidity according to circumstances. 
It is the political “factor” which is the instrument that eliminates 
an outmoded economic structure. With the passage of time, the 
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development of the social productive forces renders the existent 
economic structure, awkward and cumbersome to the majority, 
i.e., the existent system of mutual relations among people in the 
social process of production. With the growth of the cumbersome- 
ness of that system, the number of people dissatisfied with 
it increases, the party of innovators gains in strength; in other 
words, the mutual relations among people change in the sphere 
of political life as well. When that change reaches a certain degree 
the process of the refashioning of the old economic structure 
begins, a process whose rapidity and intensity is also far from al- 
ways the same. Incidentally, one can again see from this why 
nothing takes place “of itself” in social life; everything presupposes 
the activities of social man. 


IV 


That is how the matter stands from the viewpoint of present- 
day dialectical materialism; however, the expression “dialectical 
materialism” also nonplusses Mr. Mikhailovsky. “Mr. Kamensky,” 
he remarks, “speaks everywhere of ‘dialectical materialism’ of 
which Labriola is a consistent representative, even if he is in error 
in details. It is only from a brief footnote that we learn that 
‘Labriola gives it (“dialectical materialism”) the name of histo- 
rical materialism, borrowed from Engels’. It would seem to 
follow that the term ‘dialectical materialism’ is wholly absent 
in Labriola’s book. Of course, a thing is not changed by giving 
it another name, but we shall now see how Mr. Kamensky himself 
cites an example of confusion as a result of the use of one adjective 
or another in respect of the noun ‘materialism’. The reader is 
at a loss to understand why and with what purpose one adjective 
is replaced by another. The brief footnote states that the name 
of ‘historical materialism’ has been borrowed from Engels. But 
does that mean that Labriola has directly ‘borrowed’ while 
indicating the source, or that this is a mere coincidence and the 
‘borrowing’ as such is a surmise on the part of Mr. Kamensky?” 

The term dialectical materialism is completely absent in 
Labriola’s book, this, however, not preventing the Roman profes- 
sor from being an adherent of dialectical materialism. 

Why do J think so? For a number of reasons. | shall name one 
of them: after reading Labriola’s book, I know his views and, 
besides, I know what is meant by dialectical materialism. Mr. 
Mikhailovsky has not read the book mentioned above, but the lines 
I have quoted above from my article on that book are sufficient 
to clearly show that Labriola is an Italian “disciple’; who does 
not know that the teachers of such “disciples” were the most out- 
standing representatives of dialectical materialism? Incidentally, 
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this is something that Mr. Mikhailovsky does not seem to know. 
That is why I shall bring to his notice the following lines from 
Engels: 

“The perception of the fundamental contradiction in German 
idealism led necessarily back to materialism, but, nota bene, not 
to the simply metaphysical, exclusively mechanical materialism 
of the eighteenth century. Old materialism looked upon all pre- 
vious history as a crude heap of irrationality and violence; modern 
materialism sees in it the process of evolution of humanity, and 
aims at discovering the laws thereof. With the French of the eight- 
eenth century, and even with Hegel, the conception obtained of 
Nature as a whole, moving in narrow circles, and for ever immu- 
table, with its eternal celestial bodies, as Newton, and unalterable 
organic species, as Linnaeus, taught. Modern materialism em- 
braces the more recent discoveries of natural science, according 
to which Nature also has its history in time, the celestial bodies, 
like the organic species that, under favourable conditions, people 
them, being born and perishing. And even if Nature, as a whole, 
must still be said to move in recurrent cycles, these cycles as- 
sume infinitely larger dimensions. In both aspects, modern mate- 
rialism is essentially dialectic, and no longer requires the assis- 
tance of that sort of philosophy which, queen-like, pretended 
to rule the remaining mob of sciences.”4!6 

Mr. Mikhailovsky can now see that, in Engels’s opinion, pre- 
sent-day materialism is dialectical materialism. It would be 
hard to doubt that Engels was an adherent of that materialism, 
but I would like to preclude any possibility of such doubt. Here 
is what he himself said on this subject: “Marx und ich waren 
wohl ziemlich die einzigen, die aus der deutschen idealistischen 
Philosophie die bewusste Dialektik in die materialistische Auf- 
fassung der Natur und Geschichte hiniibergerettet haben.”* 
Mr. Mikhailovsky will ask: what is the meaning of the expres- 
sion historical materialism, sometimes used by Engels and bor- 
rowed from him by Labriola? I shall explain that to him, too. 

The materialist world-outlook of Marx and Engels embraced — 
as we have just seen—both Nature and history. In both cases, 
it was “essentially dialectical”. But inasmuch as dialectical mate- 
Tialism deals with history, Engels sometimes called it historical. 
This epithet does not characterise materialism, but merely indi- 
Cates one of the fields to whose explanation it is applied. What 
could be simpler than that? 

In Gleb Uspensky’s story Ruin, we meet en elderly civil servant 
named Pavel Ivanych Pechkin, all of whose concepts and ideas 
—_—— 

* “Marx and I were pretty well the only people to rescue conscious dia- 


iectics from German idealist philosophy and apply it to the materialist 
Concept of nature and history.”!!6 
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have become totally muddled under the unexpected impact of 
the new phenomena of life. This led to his avoiding any argu- 
ment or reasoning, and simply uttering a kind of “angry non- 
sense”, whether in place or not. Supposing the discussion turned 
to railways. Pechkin would mutter grumblingly: “Railways! 
H'm, what is a railway? Railways! What do they mean? What’s 
it all about? Nobody knows.” Of late, Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
begun to reveal a striking resemblance to this civil servant. 
He grumbles exactly like Pavel Ivanych: “Dialectical materi- 
alism! H'm, what is dialectical materialism? Dialectical mate- 
rialism, dialectical materialism! What does it mean? What’s 
it all about? Nobody knows!” Pechkin uttered his angry nonsense 
because, to quote from Gleb Uspensky, his mind had been utterly 
ruined by his times. Can it be that Mr. Mikhailovsky’s mind 
is in the same sad condition? 

He finds the words dialectical materialists “clumsy”. That may 
be so, but their use can easily be avoided by simply speaking 
of the present-day materialists. If I have till now rarely made 
use of this term, it has only been because I have considered it 
necessary to specify and emphasise the nature of present-day 
materialism. That purpose has now been achieved, I hope, so 
that, instead of dialectical materialism and dialectical materi- 
alists, I can now speak of present-day materialism and the pre- 
sent-day materialists. 

I shall also observe that Mr. Mikhailovsky is a very poor judge 
of terminology. A short while ago, he condemned the use of the 
term “proizvoditel”, complaining that it smacked of the stablel 
How can one counter that kind of argument? Since the publica- 
tion of Saint-Simon’s journal Le producteur'’ in 1825, this term 
has been in constant use in Western Europe, and arouses no 
associations with the stable."'8 And now it brings up the idea 
of a stable in the mind of our “repentant nobleman”. In this 
case it is not the term that is at fault, but probably, this repen- 
tant nobleman’s upbringing. 


v 


In my article, I say that, in Mr. Mikhailovsky'’s opinion, Louis 
Blane and Y. Zhukovsky have been the same kind of “economic 
materialists” as are our present-day adherents of the materialist 
understanding of history, and that such an opinion can be grounded 
only in an extreme confusion of idecs. With his usual mildness, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky voices the followin, objection: “That is untrue” 
(the italics are his) “I did not express such an opinion”. But no, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, you did express it. Here is how you put it: 
“Mr. Beltov speaks of the French historians and the French ‘uto- 
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pians’, appraising both of them according to the measure of their 
understanding or non-understanding of the economy as the foun- 
dation of the social edifice. Strangely enough, however, he makes 
no mention of Louis Blanc in this connection, although the 
introduction to his Histoirede diz ans is alone sufficient to grant 
him a place of honour among the first teachers of what is known 
as economic materialism. Of course, it contains very much that 
Mr. Beltov cannot agree with, but it does deal with the struggle 
of the classes, an estimation of their economic features, and the 
economy as the secret spring of politics; in general it deals with 
very much of what later became part of the doctrine so ardently 
defended by Mr. Beltov. 1 make mention of this omission in the 
first place because it is both surprising in itself and hints at 
certain accessory aims that have nothing in common with impar- 
tiality”. 

Louis Blanc holds a place of honour among the “first teachers” 
of what is known as economic materialism. That is excellent. 
But what does Mr. Mikhailovsky understand by the words “eco- 
nomic materialism”? He means “the historical concept of Marx 
and Engels". Hence it follows that Louis Blanc was one of the 
fathers of that “concept”. But that is the very “concept” that our 
adherents of the materialist understanding of history hold today. 
Consequently, they are the same kind of economic materialists 
as Louis Blanc, a man who, it is claimed, holds a place of honour 
among their first teachers. Which of us, then, has spoken an 
“untruth” (this time the italics are mine)? 

With my knowledge of Mr. Mikhailovsky, I know in advance 
how he will try to extricate himself from his awkward situation. 
He will say: “After all, I added that Louis Blanc contains very 
much that Mr. Beltov cannot agree with, which means that, as one 
of the first teachers of economic materialism, he nevertheless 
was not the same kind of economic materialist as the economic 
materialists are.” With Mr. Mikhailovsky, things always work 
out as they do in the French song: 


Ils étaient quatre Le quatriéme dit: ¢a ne me regarde pas, 
Qui voulaient se battre, Mais cela n’empéche pas, 

Mais il y en avait trois Qu'ils réstaient quatre 

Qui ne le voulaient pas; Qui voulaient se battre.* 


This kind of logic, however, is capable of convincing only one 
who wishes to be convinced at all and any cost, i.e., one who needs 
Qo convincing. The reference to the words “very much” is capable 


bd There once were four The fourth declared: J do not care,. 
Who wanted war, But all the same the fact remains 
But three were quite There once were four 


Unwilling to fight; Who wanted war. 
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of proving nothing, in view of the accompanying words of Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky himself: “It does deal with the struggle of classes, an 
estimation of their economic features, and the economy as the secret 
spring of politics; in general, it deals with very much of what 
later became part of the doctrine so ardently defended by Mr. Bel- 
tov.” These words cannot be understood otherwise than I have 
understood them, i.e., in the sense that since Louis Blanc both 
provides an estimation of classes according to their economic 
features, and regards the economy as the secret spring, etc., 
he was the same kind of economic materialist as our present-day 
adherents of the materialist view of history. But I have also 
understood that, in speaking in this way, Mr. Mikhailovsky is 
vastly in error because there is a tremendous and essential dif- 
ference between Louis Blanc’s historical views and the “historical 
concept” of the present-day materialists. That “concept” is of 
a vividly and consistently expressed materialist nature, while 
Louis Blanc’s “economic materialism” did not prevent him from 
viewing history through the eyes of an idealist. And if, notwith- 
standing all this, Mr. Mikhailovsky has numbered Louis Blanc 
among the first teachers of “economic materialism’—by which 
he understands the present-day materialist explanation of histo- 
ry—he has thereby splendidly proved his complete unfamiliarity 
with the matter. 

“The economy as the secret spring”, an “estimation of classes 
according to their economic features” and other “features”, which 
have given Mr. Mikhailovsky grounds to number Louis Blanc 
among the “first teachers of economic materialism” are to be met 
with aggregately and individually in the writings of the French 
historians of the Restoration: Augustin Thierry, Mignet, and 
especially Guizot. As Mr. Mikhailovsky seems to be unaware 
of all this, I am prepared to pass some useful information in this 
field on to him. 

As is common knowledge, Guizot played a most active part 
in the social movement that was the distinctive feature of French 
domestic history during the Restoration and consisted in the 
bourgeoisie’s struggle against the spiritual and temporal aristo- 
cracy, who were trying to regain the privileged position the 
Revolution had destroyed. Guizot was well aware of the signif- 
icance of that movement: he saw it merely as the final and conclud- 
ing episode in a class struggle which had lasted several centu- 
ries. He saw the heated political arguments in the then Chamber 
as the selfsame century-old dissension between the “middle class” 
and the nobility. His own sympathies were entirely on the side 
of the bourgeoisie, which he served with all his might, all his 
soul, and all his thoughts, encouraging it to carry on the struggle 
to the bitter end. The events of the end of the last century had 
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been a war, he said; that war had led to conquest; the middle 
class had won a position that was worthy of it, and should pre- 
serve its gains at all and any cost; no reconciliation was possible 
between the middle class and the aristocracy until the latter 
became reconciled to the fact of those gains.* It was for that 
reason that certain adherents of the ancien régime accused him 
of speaking of the class struggle with the aim of inflaming pas- 
sions. To this he replied convincingly and eloquently in a long 
Avant-propos to the third edition of the book I have just men- 
tioned. What he sets out to prove is that the class struggle is not 
a theory but a fact. “In giving expression to that fact,” he con- 
tinues, “I was very far from claiming the honour of a discovery 
or merely of something new. I wanted only to summarise the 
political history of France. The struggle between the social es- 
tates fills or rather comprises” (sic!) “all that history. This was 
known and said many centuries before the Revolution. It was known 
and said in 1789. It was known and said three months ago (writ- 
ten in 1820). Though I am now accused of having said so, I do 
not think that anybody has forgotten it. The facts do not vanish 
at the whim or for the fleeting convenience of parties....” 

He further remarks with sarcasm that the fact of the struggle 
between the French social orders would have greatly surprised 
the old French historian de Boulainvilliers and all those coura- 
geous representatives of the third estate who came out in defence 
of its rights at sessions of the Etats généraux. In his opinion, 
only degenerate descendants of the aristocracy could deny that 
their class had once been the masters of France and had waged 
an energetic struggle in defence of their privileged status. 

Here Guizot’s view of the economy as the secret spring of 
politics was expressed quite clearly; perhaps, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
would like to know whether Guizot’s writings contain any esti- 
mation of classes according to their economic features? In that 
case, I will refer him to his Essais sur l'histoire de France and 
Histoire de la révolution d’ Angleterre. Incidentally, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt on this score, but Guizot’s view on the 
“secret spring” determining the spread of certain ideas in a given 
Society is little known and is worth mentioning. This view 
is expressed in the following words of the French historian: 
“,..ideas, doctrines and even constitutions submit to the play 
of circumstances and are welcomed only when they serve as an 
instrument or a guarantee of interests that are pressing and gen- 
erally felt!"** 


Se 


* See especially his Du Gouvernement de la France depuis la Restauratton 
et du ministére actuel, Paris, 1820. 
** ibid., p. 91. 
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It follows that Guizot, too, was one of the “first teachers of 
economic materialism”. What will you say to that, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky? And will you not go to the trouble of explaining to us 
wherein the “historical concept” of Louis-Philippe’s former minis- 
ter differs from the similar “concept” of the author of Capital? 
You will again say, will you not, that, despite all the “springs” 
and “features” I have named, Guizot nevertheless contains “very 
much” of what our present-day adherents of the materialist view 
of history cannot agree with? You will be quite right. However, 
I shall reply to you, in the first place, that if all that “very much” 
did not prevent Louis Blanc from being among the first teachers, 
it cannot prevent Guizot from being that either. In the second 
place, I would advise you to give thought to that “very much” 
which distinguishes historical views of Louis Blanc and Guizot 
from the “historical concept of Marx and Engels”. If you follow 
my advice, you will see for yourself that, underlying all that 
“very much”, is the conviction that the development of social 
relations and institutions is ultimately to be explained by the 
properties of human nature. You may have already committed 
to memory, Mr. Mikhailovsky, that, according to the “historical 
concept” held by the present-day materialists, the gist of the 
matter is contained, not in human nature but in the mutual 
relations people enter into thanks to the state of their productive 
forces. It would be useful to remember that. This is, it may be 
said, that very “sufficiently important item, it would seem”, 
that distinguishes the present-day materialists’ historical con- 
cept from all those of the past. It is this very item that makes 
it impossible to number Louis Blanc and Guizot among the 
“first teachers” of the materialism which, as we already know, 
is substantially dialectical in its nature. 

If Mr. Mikhailovsky meets a man who speaks of “the economy 
as the secret spring of politics” and distinguishes classes according 
to their economic features (incidentally nobody distinguishes 
them otherwise) who, like Guizot, thinks that history is made 
up of the struggle of classes, but who, at the same time, does not 
know where that “very economy” springs from and tries to attribute 
its origin and development to the properties of human nature, 
then let our subjectivist call him whatever he likes but, at the 
same time, let him remember that such a man’s fundamental 
viewpoint is the opposite of that held by present-day materi- 
alism. 

Let us take Mr. Zhukovsky, at least. Mr. Mikhailovsky does 
not know what to register him as: “an economic or a dialectical 
materialist”. This ignorance again stems from our subjectivist 
having no understanding of dialectical materialism. If he pos- 
sessed that understanding, it would have sufficed for him to ask 
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himself: Does Mr. Zhukovsky attribute the origin and develop- 
ment of socio-economic relations to the development of the 
productive forces? If that gentleman's writings show that, then 
Mr. Mikhailovsky should unhesitatingly call him a dialectic 
materialist; if they do not, he can be called so only through some 
misunderstanding. The characteristic I have named cannot at all 
be found, I think, in Mr. Zhukovsky’s writings, and I shall 
remain convinced of that until my opponent proves the opposite 
to me. I think he will never be able to do so. Even were he to 
prove it, that would exert no influence on the course and out- 
come of our argument. 

The naive Gretchen did not know that “somewhat different 
words” sometimes radically change the entire tenor of things."2® 
This is something that a certain other person does not seem 
to know either. 

I do not remember Mr. Zhukovsky’s “old article’, but the 
excerpts from it given in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s article give me 
reason to believe that he speaks of factors in “somewhat different 
words” as compared with me. 

Here is what Mr. Mikhailovsky writes: “In indicating the 
three elements ‘which at any given time determine the civic 
consciousness of society’'—the juridical, the political, and the 
economic—Mr. Zhukovsky goes on to say: the jurists, politicians 
and economists forget that ‘each of them studies only one arbitrary 
and abstract aspect of society, which can be taken separately only 
conventionally for the sake of convenience in its study, does not 
possess any actual independence, is consequently unthinkable 
as of itself, and has that meaning only in a general link with the 
others.’ And further: ‘In discussing society in a purely theoretical 
way, one can abstract one aspect from another, and bring up for 
scrutiny the conclusions and demands of any particular aspect. 
But it would be highly erroneous’” and so on. 


VI 


But let us return to the question of “factors”. 

We know that, according to the doctrine of the present-day 
Materialists, economic relations within any given society are 
determined, not by the properties of human nature but by the 
state of the social productive forces. Socio-economic relations 
also change together with the growth of those forces. Any change 
in those relations also affects the nature of social man. Together 
with any change in that nature, there also takes place a change 
in the mutual relation of the various factors of social life. This is 


&@ most important “item”; it may be said that anyone who has 
understand it hae undoerctand the whale matter 
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Let us assume, as a beginning, that only two factors exist: 
the material or economic, which satisfies the needs of the “body”, 
and the spiritual, which satisfies the needs of the “spirit”.* How 
is the relation between them affected by the development of the 
productive forces? 

For the sake of simplicity, let us also assume that this develop- 
ment does not bring about the division of society into clas- 
ses. 

Since the productive forces at primitive man’s disposal were 
extremely poor, the greater part of his time was devoted to the 
simple maintenance of his physical life. Consequently, he was 
under the domination of the “economic factor’. However, with 
the growth of his productive forces, the satisfaction of his “bodily” 
needs left him more and more leisure which he could use to the 
advantage of his “spirit”: that leisure was devoted to science, 
art, and so on. It may thus be said that, with the development 
of the productive forces, the spiritual factor grew ever stronger, 
and that, consequently, history itself assumed the task of refuting 
“economic materialism”. 

That is how matters would have stood had the development 
of the productive forces not led to the division of society into 
classes. But that is an arbitrary assumption. How did matters 
actually stand? In reality, the development of the productive 
forces destroyed the primitive equality, creating the rich and 
the poor. The latter, like the primitive savages, had very little 
leisure for the satisfaction of the needs of the “spirit”. Of neces- 
sity, the economic factor takes up poor people’s entire field of 
vision, so that if an old widow has Jost her only son, she voices 
her grief in something like the following way: 


Who'll treat a lonely old woman with kindness? 
Utterly ruined am I! 

Who'll get the wood in when autumn reminds us 
Winter will come by and by? 

Who'll go shoot rabbits to make me an overcoat 
When this one’s worn-out and done? 

Dead is my boy, dead and gone, dear Kasyanovna, 
Now there's no use for his gun!)*° 


But what about the wealthy, or those who are just well-to-do? 
With them, the economic factor does not take up the entire 
field of vision; their parental grief is expressed differently, in 
something like the following words: 


* It would be superfluous to remind the reader that ] am employing 
Mr. Kareyev's terminology here. 
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“Oh! que de soirs d’hiver radieux et charmanis 

Passés @ raisonner langue, histoire et grammaire: 

Mes quatre enfants groupés sur mes genoux, leur mére 
Tout prés, quelques amis causant au coin du feu! 
J’appelais cette vie étre content de peu! 

Et dire qu'elle est morte! Hélas que Dieu m’assiste! 

Je n'étais jamais gai quand je la sentais triste; 

J’étais morne au milieu du bal le plus joyeuz, 

Si j’avais, en partant, vu quelques ombres en ses yeux.”}*! 


This does not, of course, mean that the wealthy or just well- 
to-do love their dear ones more than the poor do. No, that is 
a matter of a different association of impressions. With Nekra- 
sov's old woman, her attachment to her son is associated with 
her “overcoat”, “rabbits” and the like, because his filial love was 
expressed in his attending to her “bodily” needs. They were both 
poor; one who is poor must perish if he is unable to work for 
a living or if he has no relatives prepared to support him with 
their own labour. If Nekrasov’s old woman were rich, her son’s 
love would not have found expression in concern for the day- 
by-day needs of her “body”: such needs would be met with the 
aid of money, and her son’s tender care would be directed to 
meeting the various needs of her “spirit”. Were he to die before 
she did, she would have had no occasion to recall him in con- 
nection with “wood” or an “overcoat”. She would have had more 
frequent occasion to recollect his filial respect, or how he had 
needed her tenderness in his childhood, while she, “content de 
peu”, i.e., with her ignorance of want, would have had all the 
leisure to devote herself to expressing her tender mother love. 
I repeat: this is not a question of the depth or the delicacy of 
affection but of an association of impressions which hinge on 
a greater or lesser degree of affluence, i.e., on the economic cause. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that, when society 
is divided into classes, the economic factor does not play one and 
the same role in the lives of people belonging to different classes 
and that the inequality of that role is determined by the economic 
structure of society. 


* (Oh! What happy, charming winter evenings 
Passed in arguing about history, speech and grammar: 
My four children snuggled on my knees, their mother 
Close by, some friends chatting by the firel 
I used to call that being content with littlel 
And to think she is dead! Alas, God help me! 
T was never gay when I felt her sad: 
Was gloomy in the midst of the gayest ball, 
If, on leaving, I saw the least shadow in her eyes.] 
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This is an interesting conclusion: the role of the economic 
factor is determined by the socio-economic structure. Does that 
mean that the economic structure and the economic factor are 
not one and the same thing? Indeed, they are not, and it is most 
surprising that this has not been understood by Mr. Kareyev 
and his fellow-thinkers. 

What we call the economic structure of society is the totality of 
the mutual relations people enter into in the process of their 
productive activities. Those productive activities do not imply 
their “bodily” needs alone, as Mr. Kareyev thinks. But if they 
did pursue that aim, even then it would be absurd to iden- 
tify people’s productive activities with the mutual relations 
they enter into when engaged in such activities. Our opponents 
seem incapable of understanding that when we speak of the econo- 
mic structure, we are referring to those very relations. 

The reader is already aware of what society’s economic struc- 
ture is determined by. That structure is not a causa sui, but, 
inasmuch as it exists, it determines the entire superstructure 
that rises above it. Nevertheless, one should not unduly and 
importunately use the term “economy” when endeavouring to 
explain social phenomena. 

When, in the first of my articles on the future of Russian crit- 
icism, I attempted to explain to Mr. Volynsky how the present- 
day materialists see the development of literature and art, I made 
mention, among other things, of French painting. Let us return 
to that example. 

I have before me a photograph of David’s celebrated picture 
Les licteurs rapportent @ Brutus les corps de ses fils. 1 ask myself: 
how did the David school emerge from the social relations of 
production? 

A correct reply to this question makes it important to remem- 
ber that far from all parts of the “superstructure” derive directly 
from the economic basis. Art's link with the latter is only mediated. 
That is why, in any discussion on art, the intermediate items 
should be taken into account. Let us see how the latter can help 
solve the question I have just raised. 


VII 


The development of France's economic relations brought 
to the fore the third estate which, in actual importance, was 
“everything”, but was “nothing” in the legal sense. This contra- 
diction naturally aroused its dissatisfaction which, growing ever 
stronger, created in its finest representatives a striving to do 
away with the old order at all and any cost. Once that striving 
had arisen, there also had to appear a consciousness that it was 
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no easy matter to change an age-old system, and that the remo- 
val of the outmoded order would demand self-sacrifice in the 
innovators. Together with that consciousness, and as its neces- 
sary effect, there appeared a sense of fellowship with those who 
had displayed a selfless love of country in previous times and 
in other peoples. The most outstanding examples of that love 
were provided by the history of the ancient world, which was why 
France’s progressives addressed themselves to that history: let 
us recall M-me Roland’s recollection of how, in her young days, 
she was immersed in reading Plutarch. After such things, there 
is nothing surprising in David's painting his Brutus, or in the 
success that his picture met with, or, finally, even in its having 
been ordered officially. The latter circumstance is very well 
explained by Ernest Chesneau. “In the last years of the reign 
of Louis XVI,” he says, “the universal interest in the republics 
of antiquity brought in its train a keen desire in official circles 
to see reproduced in sculpture, painting and literature the exploits 
of the heroes of Greek and especially Roman times. Yielding 
to this trend in French tastes, M. dé l’Angiviller, custodian of the 
royal buildings, entrusted to David the painting of two pictures, 
which finally established his reputation. These were: Les serment 
des Horaces and Les licteurs rapportent ad Brutus les corps de ses 
jils.* De’ L’Angiviller was carried away by the pressure of public 
opinion, whose direction was determined by the then social 
relations in France, which, in their turn, were fashioned by the 
development of her productive forces, the causes of profound 
changes in all her “economy”. All this is quite clear, and Ches- 
neau was quite right in remarking: “David faithfully reflected 
the national sentiment, which applauded its own depiction. 
He painted those very heroes that the public accepted as their 
models; in their admiration of his paintings, they fortified their 
own enthusiasm for those heroes. Hence the ease with which 
there took place in art a revolution similar to that which was 
taking place in morals and in the social system.”** 

It was these causes that explain David’s choice of subject 
matter for his pictures. However, the revolution he brought 
about in art was not, of course, restricted to that choice. What 
had changed was the artists’ entire attitude to their art. The 
school that David rebelled against was marked by an inordinate 
preciosity, saccharinity, which ultimately reached their extre- 
mes with Charles Vanloo and his pupils. David's activities in art 
were a reaction against that pretentious and saccharine trend, 
which was why pretentiousness and saccharinity yielded place 


—_—_—,_ 


* La pane francaise au XIX@ stécle, 3€ éd., p. 10. 
** ibid., p. 18. 
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to austerity in his works.* But where the finest exemplars of 
that austerity to be found? Again, in antiquity, and again mainly 
in Roman antiquity, which was then known far better than 
the Greek. That was why David imitated the ancients. However, 
there was very little knowledge of ancient painting; it was sculp- 
ture that expressed far more vividly to modern nations the aesthe- 
tic concepts of antiquity. It can be easily proved that this was 
the cause of all the main shortcomings in David's school. We 
cannot, however, go into details here, but shall only say that 
it was because of this circumstance that each of David's “histori- 
cal” pictures presents a greater or smaller number of excellently 
painted statues. ** 

This fundamental shortcoming was immediately seen when the 
bourgeoisie, after winning for itself a new position in France, 
began to harbour other sentiments. But the shortcoming 
was not noticed in the eighteenth century, being linked with 
the merits of David's paintings, which we had mentioned above 
and which were of the utmost importance at the time. 

It may well be said, as has been often stated in the past, that 
David and his followers were, in general, lacking in the tempera- 
ment essential in the genuine painter. That shortcoming can, 
of course, be explained neither by the condition of French painting 
prior to David nor by the influence of antique art. It is, however, 
also very well explained by France's social condition at the time, 
which was most favourable to the development of the rational 
but did not favour the development of artistic talents. With 
David, the rational held sway over the imagination, which of 
course was detrimental to him as a painter. Painters of the Roman- 
tic school were undoubtedly of a far more artistic temperament 
than were the painters of David's school; romanticism, however, 
corresponded to another stage of France’s social develop- 
ment. 

Thus, the revolution brought about by David in painting was 
merely the expression, in art, of the third estate’s struggle for 
its emancipation. If I am aware how that movement relates 
to the development of the economic structure of French society, 
then I am also able to link together David's artistic activities 
and that development. But any direct appeal to the “economy” 


* “Autant on a été loin dans le contourné, le fadement gracieux, autant 
on va vouloir réagir dans le simple et dans l'austére” (Arséne Alexandre, 
Histoire populaire de la peinture. Ecole francaise, p. 254). 

** This goes to show that the art of a given epoch, like any other ideo- 
logy and like al! social psychology, while reflecting social relations, is at 
the same time formally closely linked—positively or negatively—with 
the art of the preceding epoch or epochs. This should always be remembered 
in any study of the history of ideologies. 
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explains nothing in the latter, and could merely be the outcome 
of an unclear understanding of the “historical concept” held by 
the present-day (dialectical, Mr. Mikhailovsky) materialists. 

To wind up the question of “factors”, I shall cite another two 
examples. 

The epoch of revolution immediately brought to the fore a 
multitude of outstanding orators: Mirabeau, Barnave, the Giron- 
dists and many of the Montagnards were masters of eloquence. 
Who did they learn their art from? It was from the great French 
tragedians, who had brought |’art de bien dire to perfection. 
Thus, tragedy emerges as a “factor” that affected the development 
of political eloquence, that awesome weapon wielded by the 
public figures of the time. Here is another example. In the late. 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, French literature came 
under the massive influence of the political “factor”, while the. 
influence of the “economy” was not very palpable. Here is a splen- 
did pretext for you to express noble indignation against the 
unreasoning “pupils”, who seem to recognise no other “factor” 
than the “economic”. If, however, in giving vent to a vehement 
outburst against them, you would like to learn the reason for 
the mutual and—mark this!—constantly changing relation bet-’ 
ween all these “factors”, you will be groping in the dark until 
you address yourself to the selfsame and disagreeable “pupils” 
who will tell you the following. 

A definite economic structure of society is determined by the 
state of the productive forces. On that structure arise certain 
legal and political relations. The sum of all those relations is 
reflected in people’s minds, and determines their behaviour. 
The “economy” sometimes influences human behaviour through 
the medium of “politics”, sometimes through the medium of 
philosophy, and sometimes through art or some other ideology; 
it is only at times—at the later stages of social development—that 
the economy appears in human consciousness in its own “economic” 
guise. Most often, it influences people through the joint operation 
of all these factors; their mutual relationships, like the impact 
of each of them separately, hinge on the particular social rela- 
tions that have developed on a particular economic basis, the 
patter, in its turn, being determined by the nature of that 

asis. 

At various stages of society’s economic development, any 
Riven ideology experiences the influence of other ideologies in 
varying degree. At first, law obeys religion, and then—as, for 
Instance, in the eighteenth century—it comes under the influence 
of philosophy. To eliminate the influence of religion on law, 
Philosophy had to withstand a very fierce struggle. That struggle 
was one between abstract concepts; while it may seem to us that 
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any given “factor” acquires or loses its importance thanks to its 
own strength and the immanent laws of the latter's development, 
its fate is, in actual fact, entirely determined by the development 
of social relations. 

The degree to which the fate of any individual “factor” depends 
even on secondary features in such relations can be seen by com- 
paring the French and the English revolutions. In his introduc- 
tion to his Histoire de la révolution d’Angleterre, Guizot very 
correctly pointed out that both these revolutions were brought 
about by the same causes and pursued the same ends (“la tendance 
était la méme comme | ’origine; les désirs, les efforts, les progrés 
sont dirigés vers le méme but”). But similar trends found expres- 
sion in England differently than in France. In the former country, 
they took a religious colouring, and in the latter a philosophical. This 
difference in the role of the “factors” derived from several secon- 
dary distinctions in the mutual relations between social 
classes. 

We have assumed above that only two factors exist; we must 
now acknowledge that there are very many of them. In the first 
place, every distinct scientific “discipline” deals with a separate 
“factor”. Second: several factors can be counted in each of the 
individual disciplines. Is literature a factor? It is; and what about 
dramatic poetry? It is a factor too. And tragedy? I see no reason 
to deny that it is also a factor. And the domestic drama? 
It is a factor too. In short, the factors are beyond number. 

When those opposed to the materialist understanding of history 
say that mankind’s development is proceeding under the influence 
of numerous and highly variegated factors, they are voicing 
a most edifying truth; that truth boils down to actual social 
relations, and the historical development of those relations, being 
reflected in the human mind at very many and highly variegated 
angles, which lie on different planes. This indisputable truth 
cannot be the limit of our scientific cognition of social phenomena. 
Thus, by recognising that the English Revolution took place 
under the powerful influence of the religious “factor”, we must 
establish the social causes underlying that influence. In exactly 
the same way, when we recognise that the French social move- 
ment of the last century took place under the banner of philosophy, 
we must establish the social cause of the predominance of philo- 
sophy. Since we already know what the social relations of people 
hinge on, then the large number and the wide variety of factors 
do not in any way hinder our viewing history from the standpoint 
of materialistic monism. 

After reading my article on the materialist understanding of 
history, Mr. Mikhailovsky took it into his head that I had begun 
to see social life through the eyes of eclectics such as he. Our 
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venerable sociologist has thereby revealed the naiveté of a Gret- 
chen: 


Ungefdhr sagt das Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten.* 


In view of such youthful naiveté, I can only reply in Faust’s 
words: 
Mischér mich nicht, 
Du holdes Angesicht.** 


Should the reader ask me whether there do actually exist 
“economic materialists” who flaunt the economic factor right and 
left, 1 would reply that there do. In the eighties, that kind of 
materialism would have seemed to be represented by the well- 
known economist Gustave de Molinari, in his “L’évolution poli- 
tique”, which was published in Journal des économistes. Molinari 
saw war as an ordinary business deal which yields profit or loss; 
a republic, as a joint-stock company; a monarchy, asan enterprise 
run by a single owner, and so on and so forth. The selfsame Moli- 
nari regarded the bourgeois economic order as a natural order 
of economic relations. This was, of course, totally absurd, but 
a fairly considerable element of that so-called materialism marked 
the French historians of the first half of our century. I do not 
have the space here to dwell on the matter, but 1 do intend to 
discuss with the reader Alexis Tocqueville's Démocratie en Amé- 
riqgue, which came out recently in a Russian translation by 
Mr. Lind. I shall then have something to say on the matter. 

But what kind of materialists does Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky 
belong to? That is a question that will never be asked by anyone 
who has read and understood his book on crises.!?2 Mr. Tugan- 
Baranovsky uses wrong terms, which is highly pleasing to certain 
“literary acrobats” ,1*5 who have not the faintest idea of the essence 
of the matter and are therefore incapable of going beyond sheer 
wrangling. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky does not know who is referred to in an ex pres- 
sion I have used: “an impostor who takes a great name in vain”. 
I shall express myself more clearly. In my opinion, that man is an 
impostor in our country who suggests that “society” should “tackle 
Problems” which her economic condition does not permit her even 
to understand. I would like Mr. Mikhailovsky to tell me whether 
we have writers who have made such childishly naive proposals 
to society. Do they really exist? In that case, there is nothing for 
us to discuss. 
cmvm_—_ 


* (The parson explains it to us, too, in somewhat different words.] 
** [Sweet one! My meaning do not misconceive.] 
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Vill 


I shall now deal with some other “items” in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
article. 

In his words, I am “resurrecting Hegelianism”. That is, of 
course, “untrue” (italics again mine). Hegel was an idealist, and 
I cannot, in all conscience, be taken for an idealist even by anyone 
acquainted with philosophy only “according to Lewis”. If one 
will go against one’s conscience, then, of course, I too can be 
declared an idealist. To prove that, reference might even be made 
to my speaking of Hegel with the greatest deference. But I had 
respect for Hegel inculcated in me by the author of notes on Mill. 
Here is what he wrote in his analysis of his own dissertation on 
the aesthetic relation of art to reality: 

“Mr. Chernyshevsky fully acknowledges the justice of the pre- 
sent-day trend in science and seeing, on the one hand, the unsound- 
ness of the previous metaphysical systems and, on the other, 
their unbreakable link with the predominant theory in aesthetics, 
draws therefrom the conclusion that the predominant theory of 
art should yield place to another, more in keeping with the new 
views held by science on Nature and human life. But, before 
setting forth his ideas, which consist only in an application of the 
general views of recent times to questions of aesthetics, we must 
explain the relations that link the new views with the old ones 
in science in general. We often see people who are continuing some 
scholarly work rebel against their forerunners, whose works have 
served as a point of departure for their own. Thus, Aristotle was 
hostile to Plato, and Socrates relentlessly humiliated the Sophists, 
whose successor he was. Many such instances are also to be found 
in modern times, but there sometimes occur gratifying cases of 
the founders of some new system clearly understanding the link 
between their own views and those of their predecessors, and 
modestly calling themselves their pupils, and of the latter, on 
discovering shortcomings in the concepts held by their predeces- 
sors, honestly revealing how much such concepts had promoted 
the development of their own ideas. Such, for instance, was Spi- 
noza's attitude to Descartes. It stands to the credit of the founders 
of present-day science that they have regarded their precursors 
with esteem, almost with filial love; they have fully recognised 
the vastness of the latters’ genius and the lofty nature of their 
doctrine, which reveals their own views in embryo. Mr. Chernyshev- 
sky is aware of that, and follows the example of those whose 
ideas he applied to questions of aesthetics.” 

Feuerbach was Chernyshevsky’s teacher in the field of philo- 
sophy; the man from whose philosophy Feuerbach’s system had 
emerged, and who was regarded with such vast esteem by Cherny- 
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shevsky, after the example of Feuerbach, was that very Hegel, 
in whose writings Mr. Mikhailovsky sees nothing but “metaphy- 
sics”. Incidentally, I think I have not expressed myself quite 
accurately. Can it really be said that Mr. Mikhailovsky sees someth- 
ing or other in the writings of Hegel, if he has never seen those writings? 
Another expression would be in place here, but I hope that my 
idea will, nevertheless, be clear to the reader. 

Chernyshevsky also speaks of Hegel with the same vast respect 
in his Essays on the Gogol Period in Russian Literature. Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky will derive great benefit from reading at least the following 
lines: 

“We are followers of Hegel just as little as we are of Descartes 
or Aristotle. Hegel now already belongs to history; the present 
has another philosophy and clearly sees the shortcomings in the 
Hegelian system; but it should be agreed that the principles advan- 
ced by Hegel were indeed very close to the truth, several aspects 
of the latter being presented to the view by this thinker with 
truly amazing force. The discovery of some of these truths stands 
to the personal credit of Hegel; other truths, though they do not 
belong exclusively to his system but to all German philosophy 
since Kant and Fichte, were not formulated prior to Hegel by 
anybody with such clarity or expressed with such force as in his 
system.” 

That is exactly how I, so great a sinner, also look upon Hegel. 
I am just as reluctant to revive “Hegelianism” or Cartesianism, 
but I do know that “the principles advanced by Hegel were indeed 
very close to the truth, several aspects of the latter being presen- 
ted to the view by this thinker with truly amazing force”. That 
is what I say in my articles, which is so displeasing to Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky. I shall reply to him in the words of Fon-Vizin: “It gives com- 
fort, in human ignorance, to regard as nonsense anything you 
have no idea of.” 

I wonder if the reader knows which distinctive features in 
Hegel’s philosophy were most to the liking of the author of notes 
on Mill: they were his hatred for “subjective” thinking, and the 
dialectical method. If the reader is surprised, I will ask him to read 
on: 

“In the first place, we shall indicate the most fruitful onset of 
any progress, which is so clear-cut and conspicuous a distinction 
of German philosophy in general, and especially of Hegel's system, 
from all the hypocritical and pusillanimous views that were predo- 
minant at the time (the early nineteenth century) with the French 
and the British: ‘Truth is the supreme aim of thinking; seek 
truth because in truth is goodness; whatever the truth, it is better 
than anything that is not true; it is the thinker’s prime duty not 
to retreat in the face of any results; he must be prepared to sacrifice 
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his most cherished opinions to the truth. Error is the source of 
all ruin; truth is the supreme boon and the source of all other 
boons.’ To assess the extraordinary importance of this demand, 
which is common to all German philosophy since Kant, but has 
been voiced with particular energy by Hegel, one should remember 
the strange and narrow-minded conditions with which the truth 
was hemmed in by thinkers belonging to other schools of the time: 
they set about philosophising with the sole purpose of ‘justifying 
the convictions they held dear’, i.e., they sought, not the truth 
but support for their prejudices; each of them took from the truth 
only what pleased him,‘ and rejected any truth he found displea- 
sing, acknowledging without any ado that he found a pleasant 
error far better than the impartial truth. It was this manner of 
showing concern, not for the truth but for pleasant prejudices 
that the German philosophers (especially Hegel) termed ‘subjec- 
tive thinking’, philosophising for personal pleasure and not for 
the living need of the truth. Hegel pitilessly exposed this hollow 
and harmful pastime.” 

This is truly an excellent passage! It explains very well why 
our “progressives” have taken to hating Hegel bitterly since the 
time they have heen engaged in the “hollow and harmful pastime” 
called “subjective thinking”. And now let us see what Chernyshevs- 
ky says about dialectics: 

“It was as a necessary protective means against attempts to 
depart from the truth to pander to personal desires and prejudi- 
ces, that Hegel brought forward his celebrated ‘dialectical method 
of thinking’. Its essence is that the thinker should not rest con- 
tent with any kind of positive conclusion, but to seek, in the 
object he is giving thought to, qualities and forces that are the 
reverse of what is presented by that object at first glance; thus, 
the thinker was obliged to view the object from all sides, so that 
the truth will present itself to him only as a consequence of 
a struggle between all possible opposing opinions. This mode 
gradually produced, instead of the former one-sided notions of the 
object, a full and all-round study, a living idea of all the genuine 
properties of the object. To explain reality became the essential 
duty of philosophical thinking. Hence the extraordinary atten- 
tion paid to reality, which had previously not come in for any 
thought and had been unceremoniously distorted to please one’s 
own one-sided prejudices. Thus, conscientious and indefatigable 
seeking after the truth took the place of the former arbitrary 
interpretations. In reality, however, everything depends on cir- 
cumstances, on the conditions of place and time; Hegel] therefore 
acknowledged that the general phraseology formerly used to pass 
judgement on good and evil, without examination of the circum- 
stances and causes that had given rise to a given phenomenon— 
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all these general and abstract dicta were not satisfactory: every 
object and every phenomenon has its own significance, and should 
be judged only with due consideration of the situation in which 
it exists; this rule was expressed by the formula: ‘there is no 
abstract truth; the truth is concrete’, i.e., a definitive judgement 
can be pronounced only on a definite fact, after consideration of 
all the circumstances it depends on.” 

From this, it will be seen that the dialectical method is not 
such a bad thing as Mr. Mikhailovsky seems to think. It will also 
be seen that, in essence, dialectics will be condemned only by 
people prone to “subjective thinking”. Finally, it will be seen 
that if I am “resurrecting Hegelianism”, and defend dialectics, 
that is not such an immeasurable evil; Chernyshevsky would 
never have condemned me for it. Besides, the dialectical method 
has acquired an entirely new and important significance in the 
hands of the present-day materialists. 

“My dialectic method,” says the author of Capital, “is not only 
different from the Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, 
the life-process of the human brain, i.e., the process of thinking, 
which, under the name of the ‘Idea’, he even transforms into an 
independent subject, is the demiurgos of the real world..... With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms of 
thought.... In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in 
Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the 
existing state of things. In its rational form, it is a scandal and 
abomination to bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, 
because it includes in its comprehension and affirmative recogni- 
tion of the existing state of things, at the same time also, the 
recognition of the negation of that state, of its inevitable break- 
ing up; because it regards every historically developed social 
form as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its momentary existence; because 
it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence critical and 
revolutionary.” !?4 

I consider it an honour to “resurrect” this method, which neither 
our “subjective” inventions nor our utopian “formulas of progress” 
can stand up against. Mr. Mikhailovsky himself senses that things 
are in a bad way with subjective inventions and utopian formulas, 
which is why he is hiding behind the backs of our Enlighteners, 
and presents us in the light of bitter enemies of the heritage handed 
down to us by the sixties. But this, too, is “untrue” (italics again 
Mine). The heritage handed down to us by the sixties is a mixed 
One. For instance, we have inherited the ideas of Dobrolyubov and 
his friends. I challenge Mr. Mikhailovsky to show when and where 
we have attacked those ideas. He will never be able to show that 
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for the simple reason that, on the contrary, we have defended them. 
But from the selfsame sixties we have also inherited Mikhailovsky 
and some of his fellow-thinkers. That is a heritage which we do 
not want even gratis, as people say; that is a heritage we utterly 
reject. We do so, first, because we have not the slightest interest 
in the hollow and harmful pastime called subjective thinking; 
second, because the hollow and harmful pastime called subjective 
thinking has appeared as a reaction against the ideas of Dobro- 
lyubov’s circle, which are so dear to us. Subjectivism established 
itself in our country for a while solely because that circle had left 
the historical scene. Mr. Mikhailovsky can full well speak of 
himself in the words of Skalozub: 


I'm happy in my friends—what more could be desired; 
So many vacancies need filling: 

The older men have been retired, 

While others have fallen, God willing.’** 


If this little man, who seemed to have stature for a while 
because great men had left the scene, had decided to accuse us 
of a negative attitude towards the ideological heritage of the 
sixties, he has evidently counted on the reader’s short memory. 
However, in doing so, he has run a definite risk. The reader’s 
memory will fail him only for a while. What will happen if the 
reader sets about referring to documents? What wil] happen if he 
finally finds out Mr. Mikhailovsky’s genuine attitude to the heri- 
tage left us by the sixties? It will be that Mr. Mikhailovsky and 
his fellow-thinkers will no longer be taken seriously even by the 
most naive “subjective youths”. Of course our intellectual develop- 
ment stands only to gain therefrom, but the subjectivist gentry 
will lose quite a lot. 


IX 


Mr. Mikhailovsky claims that the philosophical views held by 
contributors to Novoye Slovo have not yet been ascertained. He 
goes on to assert, on that basis, that some of those contributors are 
“resurrecting Hegelianism” (the reader has already seen what that 
means), while others are given to so-called critical philosophy. 
However, two men can hold very clear philosophical views and at 
the same time differ between themselves....128 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S 
ROLE IN HISTORY 


I 


In the second half of the seventies, the late Kablitz wrote an 
essay entitled: “Intellect and Feeling as Factors of Progress”, 
in which, referring to Spencer, he argued that feeling played the 
principal part in human progress, intellect playing merely 
a secondary role, quite a subordinate one at that. A certain 
“esteemed sociologist”!?’? replied to Kablitz, expressing amused 
surprise at a theory which relegated intellect to secondary place. 
The “esteemed sociologist” was right, of course, in his defence of 
intellect, but he would have been far more in the right if, without 
going into the essence of the question raised by Kablitz, he had 
shown to what degree its very posing was impossible and imper- 
missible. Indeed, the theory of “factors” is superficial in essence, 
for it arbitrarily picks out various aspects of life and hypostasi- 
ses them, turning them into forces of a special kind which, from 
different sides and with unequal success, impel social man along 
the path of progress. But this theory is still more superficial in the 
form presented by Kablitz, who converted into special sociological 
hypostasies, not the various aspects of social man’s activities but 
the various areas of individual consciousness. This is, indeed, the 
uttermost limit of abstraction; one can go no farther, for beyond 
that lies the comical kingdom of utter and manifest absurdity. 
It is this that the “esteemed sociologist” should have drawn the 
attention of Kablitz and his readers to. On discovering what a maze 
of abstraction Kablitz had been led into by his efforts to find the 
predominant “factor” in history, the “esteemed sociologist” may 
have also chanced to contribute something to a critique of the 
factors theory itself. That would have been very useful to all of 
us at the time, but he failed to live up to his vocation, for he him- 
self subscribed to that theory, differing from Kablitz only in his 
Predilection for eclecticism, as a result of which all “factors” 
Seemed equally important to him. The eclectic nature of his mind 
Subsequently found striking expression in his attacks against 
dialectical materialism, wherein he saw a doctrine which sacri- 
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ficed to the economic “factor” all the others and reduced to nil 
the role of the individual in history. It never occurred to the 
“esteemed sociologist” that dialectical materialism is alien to the 
“factors” viewpoint, and that only an utter incapacity for logical 
thinking can lead one to see in the former any justification of what 
is known as quietism. Incidentally, it should be noted that there 
is nothing original in the error made by our “esteemed sociologist”; 
many, many other people have done and are doing it, and will 
probably go on doing it.... 

The materialists were now being reproached with a partiality 
for “quietism” even when their dialectical concept of Nature and 
history had not yet been evolved. Without delving into the 
“depths of time”, we shall recall the controversy between the celeb- 
rated English scientist Priestley, and Price. In analysing Priest- 
ley’s theory, Price argued, inter alia, that materialism was incom- 
patible with the idea of freedom, and that it precluded all inde- 
pendent activities by the individual. In his reply, Priestley made 
reference to everyday experience. “To say nothing of myself,” 
he wrote, “who certainly, however, am not the most torpid and 
lifeless of all animals; where will he find greater ardour of mind, 
a stronger and more unremitted exertion, or a more strenuous and 
steady pursuit of the most important objects, than among those 
of whom he knows to be necessarians?” Priestley had in mind the 
religious democratic sect then known as Christian Necessarians* 128 
We do not know whether this sect was just as active as was thought 
by Priestley who belonged to it. That is immaterial. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the materialist concept of the human 
will can very well go hand in glove with the most vigorous practi- 
cal activities. Gustave Lanson has remarked that “all doctrines 
which presented the greatest demands to the human will maintai- 
ned, in principle, that will was impotent; they denied freedom 
and subordinated the world to fatalism”.** Lanson was wrong in 
thinking that any negation of what is known as freedom of will 
leads to fatalism, but this did not prevent him from noting a highly 
interesting historical fact: indeed, history shows that even fata- 
lism has not always been an impediment to energetic action in 
practice; on the contrary, it has, in certain periods, been a psycho- 
logically essential basis for such action. As proof of this, we shall 
refer to the Puritans, who excelled in energy all other parties in 
seventeenth-century England, and then to the followers of Mahom- 


* An eighteenth-century Frenchman would have been surprised by this 
blend of materialism and religious dogmatics. However, nobody in England 
thought it strange. Priestley himself was a very religious man. So many 
countries, so many customs, as the proverb says. 

** See Russian translation of his History of the French Literature, Vol. I, 
p. 541. [Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 1896, p. 446]. 
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et, who in a short space of time subdued a vast area from India 
to Spain. Those who think that an awareness that a definite chain 
of events is inevitable makes us psychologically incapable of 
aiding or opposing it, are very much in error.* 

In this, everything depends upon whether my own activities 
form an essential link in the chain of necessary events. If they 
do, then the less I hesitate and the more resolutely I behave. There 
is nothing surprising in this: when we say that a definite indivi- 
dual considers his activities an essential link in a chain of neces- 
sary events, that means, among other things, that to this indivi- 
dual, the absence of freedom of will is tantamount to a total 
incapacity for inaction, and that such absence of freedom of will 
is reflected in his mind as the impossibility of acting otherwise than 
he does. This is exactly a frame of mind that can be expressed in 
Luther's celebrated words: “Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders,”** 
and thanks to which men display the most formidable energy, 
perform the most amazing exploits. That frame of mind was 
unknown to Hamlet, which was why he was only capable of com- 
plaint and reflection. That was also why Hamlet would never have 
accepted a philosophy, in the meaning of which freedom is merely 
necessity that has turned into consciousness. Fichte was right 
when he said: “As a man is, so is his philosophy.” 


Some people here have taken in earnest Stammler's remark on 
what he calls the irreconcilable contradiction allegedly inherent 
in a certain West-European socio-political theory. We are refer- 
ring to his example about the lunar eclipse. In fact, this example 
is utterly absurd. Human action is not, neither can it be, among 
the conditions whose conjunction is necessary for a lunar eclipse; 
for this reason alone, a party to facilitate a lunar eclipse could 
come into being only in a lunatic asylum. But even if human activi- 


* It is common knowledge that, according to the Calvin’s doctrine, all 
human action is divinely predestined. Praedestinationem vocamur aeternum 
Dei decretum, quod apud se constitutum habuit, quid de unoquoqne homine 
fieri valet (Institutio, lib. II, cap. 5). [We call predestination that which 
has been eternally decreed by God, established by Him for Himself, and 
valid in respect of the individual.] According to the same doctrine, God 
chooses certain of his servants to liberate unjustly oppressed peoples. 
One of these was Moses, who liberated the people of Israel. Everything goes 
to show that Cromwell also regarded himself as such a Divine instrument; 
he always called his actions the fruit of God’s will and he was probably 
quite sincerely convinced that they were so. To him, all these actions were 
coloured in advance by the hue of necesstty. This did not prevent him from 
ne for victory after victory; it even gave overwhelming force to that 

iving. 
** [Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise.] 
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ities were among the number of such conditions, none of those who 
were eager to witness the phenomenon but were certain that it 
would surely take place without any aid from them, would join 
the lunar eclipse party. In this case, their “quietism” would merely 
be abstention from superfluous, i.e., useless, action and would have 
nothing in common with genuine quietism. For the example of the 
lunar eclipse to cease from being meaningless in the instance we 
are considering, the party mentioned above would have to change 
it completely. It would have to be imagined that the moon is 
endowed with a mind, and that the position in celestial space 
which causes her eclipse seems to her to be the outcome of the 
self-determination of her own wil], and not only gives her enormous 
pleasure, but is essential for her moral calmness, as a consequence 
of which she is always passionately striving to occupy that posi- 
tion.* After all this has been thought up, one would have to ask 
oneself: what would the moon feel on finally discovering that it is 
neither her will nor her “ideals” that determine her movement in 
celestial space, but that, on the contrary, her movement determi- 
nes her will and her “ideals”? According to Stammler, that disco- 
very would certainly make her incapable of motion, unless she 
extricated herself from her predicament through some logical 
contradiction. But such an assumption is wholly groundless. 
True, the discovery might serve as a formal reason for the moon’s 
ill humour, her inner moral maladjustment, the contradiction 
between her “ideals” and the mechanical reality. But since we 
assume that, in its entirety, the “moon's state of mind” in general 
is ultimately determined by her movement, then the cause of the 
maladjustment of her mind should be sought in that movement. 
Perhaps a careful consideration of the matter might have revealed 
that, when at her apogee, the moon grieved over her will not being 
free; while at her perigee, this selfsame circumstance provided 
a new formal source of moral bliss and moral cheerfulness. Perhaps, 
the reverse may have happened: it may have proved that she had 
found a way to reconcile free will with necessity, not at perigee, 
but at apogee. Be that as it may, such a reconcilement is undoub- 
tedly possible; an awareness of necessity is quite compatible with 
the most energetic action in practice. At least, this has come 
about in history so far. Those who have denied the existence of 
freedom of will have often excelled all their contemporaries in 


* “C'est comme si l'aiguille aimantée prenait plaisir de se tourner vers 
le nord car elle croirait tourner indépendamment de quelque autre cause, 
ne s’apercevant pas des mouvements insensibles de la matiére magnétique” 
(Leibnitz, Théodicée, Lausanne, MDCCLX, p. 598). [It would be as if the 
magnetic needle, unaware of the imperceptible magnetic influence and imagin- 
ing that it revolves independently of any cause, found pleasure in pointing 
northwards of its own volition.] 
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their own will power and have presented the utmost demands 
to it. There have been many examples of this. They are common 
knowledge. They can be forgotten, as Stammler has evidently 
done, only given a deliberate reluctance to see historical reality 
as it actually is. This reluctance is deeply rooted, for instance, in 
our subjectivists,!2° for example, and in some German philistines. 
But philistines and subjectivists are not human beings but mere 
spectres, a3 Belinsky would have said. 

Let us, however, examine more closely the case of a man's own 
actions—past, present or future—seeming to him to he entirely 
coloured by necessity. We already know that such a man, regard- 
ing himself, like Mahomet, as a messenger of God, or, like Napo- 
leon, as onechosen by an inexorable fate, or, like certain nineteenth- 
century public figures, as expressions of the irresistible force of 
historical progress, displays an almost elemental strength of will, 
and sweeps aside, like a house of cards, all obstacles set up by 
provincial Hamlets and Hamletkins.*! But the case in question 
now interests us from another angle, namely, the following: when 
the consciousness of the non-freedom of my will presents itself 
to me only in the form of the complete subjective and objective 
impossibility of behaving otherwise than I am doing, and when, 
at the same time, my given actions are at the same time those 
that I find the most desirable of all possible actions, then necessity 
becomes identified in my mind with freedom, and freedom with 
necessity; then, I am non-free only in the sense that I cannot upset 
this identity of freedom and necessity; I cannot contrapose them to each 
other; I cannot feel the restraint of necessity. But such an absence of 
freedom is at the same time its fullest manifestation. 

Simmel says that freedom is always freedom from something, 
and that where freedom is not thought of as the opposite of restraint, 
it is meaningless. That is so, of course. But this minor and ele- 
mentary truth cannot serve as a ground for the rebuttal of a thesis 
that is one of the most masterly discoveries ever made by philos- 
ophical thought, namely, that freedom means an awareness of 
necessity. Simmel’s definition is too limited: it refers only to free- 
dom from external restraint. Whilst only that kind of restraint 


* We will cite another example to illustrate how [strongly people of 
this kind feel. In a letter to her teacher Calvin, Rénee de France, Duchess 
of Ferrare (daughter of Louis XII), wrote as follows: “No, I have not forgot- 
ten what you wrote to me: that David bore a deadly hatred for the enemies 
of God; and I myself will never act differently, for if I knew that the King, 
my father, the Queen, my mother, the late lord, my husband (feu monsieur 
mon mari) and all my children had been cast out by God, I would hate them 
with a deadly hatred and would wish them in Hell,” etc. What terribly 
destructive energy could be displayed by people who felt in this way! And 
yet, such people denied the existence of such a thing as freedom of will! 
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is under discussion, it would be utterly ridiculous to identify 
freedom with necessity: a pickpocket is not free to steal your 
pocket handkerchief if you are preventing him from doing so and 
until he has overcome your resistance in one way or another. Be- 
sides this elementary and superficial concept of freedom, there is 
another, far more profound. This concept is non-existent for 
those who are incapable of philosophical thinking; those who are 
capable of that thinking can achieve it only when they are able to 
cast off their dualism and to understand that the gulf supposed 
by the dualists does not exist between subject and object. 
The Russian subjectivist contraposes his utopian ideals to our 
capitalist reality, and goes no further than that contraposition. 
The subjectivists are bogged down in the morass of dualism. The 
ideals of the so-called Russian “disciples” resemble capitalist 
reality far less than the subjectivists’ ideals do. Nevertheless, the 
“disciples” have been able to find a bridge connecting their ideals 
with reality. The “disciples” have risen to the level of monism. 
In the course of its development, capitalism will, in their opinion, 
lead to its own negation and to the realisation of their ideals, i.c., 
those of the Russian—and not only Russian—“disciples”. That 
is an historical necessity. He—the “disciple” —serves as an instru- 
ment of that necessity, and cannot but do so both because of his 
social status, and because of his intellectual and moral make- 
up as created by that status. This too is an aspect of necessity. 
But since his social status has evolved a particular make-up and 
no other, he not only serves as an instrument of necessity and 
cannot but do so, but he passionately desires to do so, and cannot feel 
otherwise. This is an aspect of freedom, moreover, of a freedom that 
has grown out of necessity, i.e., more precisely, it is freedom that 
has become identified with necessity; it is necessity that has trans- 
formed itself into freedom.* Such freedom is also freedom from 
a certain degree of restraint; it is also the opposite of a certain 
degree of restriction: profound definitions do not refute superficial 
ones, but, in complementing the latter, preserve them within 
themselves. But, in this case, what sort of restraint, what sort of 
restriction, is it a question of? That is clear: it is a question of that 
moral restraint which curbs the energy of those who have not 
parted company with dualism; the restraint that causes suffering 
to those who are unable to bridge the gulf separating ideals and 
reality. Until the individual has won such freedom through a cou- 
rageous exertion of philosophical thought, he does not fully belong 


* “Die Notwendigkeit wird nicht dadurch zur Freiheit, dass sie ver- 
schwindet, sondern dass nur ihre noch innere Identitat manifestiert wird” 
(Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik, Niirnberg, 1816, zweites Buch, S. 281). 
[Necessity does not become freedom because it vanishes; it does so only 
because its still inherent identity manifests itself.] 
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to himself, his own moral torment being his shameful payment 
to the external necessity confronting him. But then, as soon as 
that same individual casts off the yoke of that painful and shameful 
restriction, he is born for a new, full and hitherto unfamiliar life; 
and his free activities will be the conscious and free expression of 
necessity.* He then becomes a great social force, and then nothing 
can or will prevent him from 


Pouring down on wicked falsehood 
All the vials of wrath divine.... 


Again: the consciousness of the absolute necessity of a given 
phenomenon can only enhance energy in a man who is in sympathy 
with that phenomenon and regards himself as one of the forces 
which have brought it about. If such a man, aware of its necessity, 
were to sit with folded arms and do nothing, he would reveal an 
ignorance of arithmetic. Indeed, let us suppose that phenomenon 
A must necessarily take place in the presence of a definite set of 
circumstances S. You have proved to me that part of this set of 
circumstances already exists, and that the other part will exist in 
a given time 7. Convinced of that, I, a man in sympathy with 
phenomenon A, will exclaim: “Good!”—and then go to bed until 
the joyous day of the event you have forecast. What will the 
outcome be? It will be the following: in your calculations, the 
sum of circumstances S necessary for phenomenon A to come about 
also included my activities, equal, let us say, to a. Since I am deep 
in slumber, the sum of circumstances favouring the appearance of 
the given phenomenon at time 7 will already be, not S but S-a, 
which alters the situation. Perhaps my place will be taken by some 
other man, who was also close to inaction but was saved by the 
sight of my apathy, which seemed most atrocious to him. In that 
case, force a will be replaced by force b, and ifa equals b (a--b), 
the sum of the circumstances favouring A will remain equal to S, 
and phenomenon A will after all take place at time 7. 

But if my force cannot be taken as equal to zero; if ] am dexter- 
ous and capable worker, and nobody has replaced me, we shall 
not have the full sum of §, and phenomenon A will take place later 
than we have assumed, or not as fully as expected, or it may not 
take place at all. This is as clear as daylight. If I do not understand 


———— 


_ * As the same old Hegel splendidly puts it elsewhere: “Die Freiheit ist 
dies, Nichts zu wollen als sich” (Werke, B. 12, S. 98 (Philosophie der Reli- 
Sion). [Freedom is nothing more than the assertion of self.] 
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it, if I think that S will remain S even after my defection, it 
is solely because I do not know how to count. But am I the 
only one who does not know how to count? You, who forecast 
that sum S would certainly be available at time 7, did not fore- 
see that I would go to bed immediately after my talk with you; 
you were sure that I would remain a good worker to the end; you 
took a less reliable force for a more reliable one. Hence, you too 
were wrong in your calculation. But let us suppose that you had 
made no mistake and took everything into consideration. In 
that case, your calculation will assume the following form: you 
say that, at time 7, sum S will be available. This sum of circum- 
stances will include my defection as a negative quantity; it will 
also include, as a positive quantity, the encouragement given 
to strong-minded men by the conviction that their strivings and 
ideals are the subjective expression of objective necessity. In 
that case, sum S will indeed be available at the time indicated 
by you, and phenomenon A will take place. This is clear, I think. 
But if that is so, why was I perplexed by the idea of phenomenon A 
being inevitable? Why did it seem to me that it condemned me to 
inaction? Why, in discussing it, did I lose sight of the simple rules 
of arithmetic? Probably because, owing to the circumstances of 
my upbringing, I already had a very strong urge for inactivity, 
and my talk with you tipped the scales in favour of that laudable 
urge. That is all. It was only in this sense—as a cause re- 
vealing my moral flabbiness and unfitness—that a consciousness 
of necessity figured here. It cannot possibly be regarded as the 
cause of my flabbiness. The cause does not lie therein but in the 
circumstances of my upbringing. Consequently, arithmetic is 
a highly estimable and useful science, whose rules should not be 
forgotten even by—I would say, especially by—the philos- 
ophers. 

But what effect will an awareness of the necessity of a given 
phenomenon have upon a strong man who does not sympathise 
with it, and opposes its advent? Here thesituation is somewhat differ- 
ent. It is highly possible that it will reduce the vigour of his 
resistance. But when do the opponents of a given phenomenon 
become convinced that it is inevitable? It is when the circum- 
stances favourable to it are very numerous and powerful. Its oppo- 
nents’ awareness of its necessity, and the slackening of their 
energy are merely a manifestation of tne force of the favourable 
conditions. Such manifestations, in their turn, form part of the 
favourable conditions. 

But the vigour of the resistance offered wil] not decline in 
all its opponents. In some of them it will only grow because 
they realise that it is inevitable; it then turns into the energy of 
despair. History in general and the history of Russia in particular 
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provides many an instructive instance of such energy. The rea- 
der, we hope, will recall them without any prompting on our 
part. 

At this point, we are interrupted by Mr. Kareyev, who, while 
of course disagreeing with our views on freedom and necessity 
and, moreover, disapproving of our partiality for the “extremes” 
to which strong and passionate men go, is nevertheless pleased 
to meet in the pages of our journal the idea that the individual 
may be a great social force. The worthy professor joyfully exclaims: 
“I have always said so!” True enough, Mr. Kareyev and all the 
subjectivists have always ascribed to the individual a very impor- 
tant role in history. There was a time when this met with consider- 
able sympathy from. young progressives, who were full of a worthy 
desire to work for the common weal and were therefore naturally 
inclined to appraise individual initiative very highly. In essence, 
however, the subjectivists were always incapable, not only of 
solving but even of correctly formulating the question of the 
individual’s role in history. To the influence of the laws of socio- 
historical development they contrasted the “activities of critically 
thinking individuals”, thereby creating a kind of new variety 
of the theory of factors: critically thinking individuals were one 
of the factors of this development, its own laws being the other 
factor. This produced a manifest incongruity, which could be 
tolerated only while}active “individuals” focussed their attention 
on practical and burning problems of the day and therefore could 
spare no time for philosophical problems. The calm which set in 
during the eighties gave those capable of thinking enforced leisure 
for philosophical reflection; since then, however, the subjectivist 
doctrine has been bursting at the seams and even falling apart, 
just like Akakii Akakievich’s{celebrated greatcoat!®!. No amount 
of patching has been of any use, and thinking people have begun, 
one after another, to reject subjectivism as a patently and com- 
pletely unsound doctrine. But as always happens in such cases, 
the reaction against this doctrine has led some of its opponents 
to the other extreme. While some subjectivists, out to endow the 
“individual” with the greatest possible role in history, have 
refused to recognise mankind's historical development as a law- 
governed process, some of their more recent opponents, who have 
tried to bring out in higher relief the law-governed nature of 
that development, have evidently been prepared to forget that 
history is made by people and that the activities of individuals cannot 
therefore but be significant in history. They have declared the indi- 
Vidual une quantité négligeable. This extreme is as impermissible 
in theory as the one arrived at by the more zealous subjectivists. 
To sacrifice the thesis to the antithesis is just as groundless as 
forgetting the antithesis for the sake of the thesis. The correct 
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point of view will be found only when we are able to blend in 
a synthesis the elements of truth they contain.* 


Iv 


This problem has been of interest to us for a long time, and we 
have long wanted to invite our readers to join us in coming to 
grips with it. We have, however, been held back by some apprehen- 
sions: it has seemed to us that our readers may have already solved 
it for themselves, and that our invitation will be belated. We 
no longer have such apprehensions; the German historians have 
rid us of them. We say this quite in earnest. The fact of the matter 
is that a rather heated controversy has been raging among German 
historians of late on the subject of history’s great men. Some have 
been inclined to see in such men’s political activities the main 
and almost sole driving force of historical development, while 
others have asserted that such a view is one-sided, and that histo- 
rical science should deal, not*only with the activities of great men 
and not with only political history but with the totality of histor- 
ical life (das Ganze des geschichtlichen Lebens). One of the repre- 
sentatives of the latter trend is Karl Lamprecht, author of History 
of the German People, translated into Russian by P. Nikolayev. 
Lamprecht’s opponents have accused him of “collectivism” and 
materialism; he has even been equated —horribile dictu! —with 
“Social-Democratic atheists”, as he himself put it in winding up 
the controversy. On examining Lamprecht’s views, we saw that 
the accusations hurled against this poor savant were utterly 
groundless. At the same time, we realised that the present-day 
German historians are incapable of solving the question of the 
individual's role in history. We then decided that we were entitled 
to assume that it had remained unsolved for a number of Russian 
readers too, and that something could still be said about it 
which would not be entirely lacking in theoretical and practical 
interest. 

Lamprecht has brought together a whole collection (eine artige 
Sammlung, as he puts it) of the views held by prominent states- 
men on the influence of their own activities on the historical 
milieu in which they took place. In his polemics, however, he has 
confined himself for the time being to references to some of Bis- 
marck’s speeches and opinions. He quotes the following words 
spoken by the Iron Chancellor in the North German Reichstag 
on April 16, 1869: 

“We cannot ignore the history of the past, nor can we, gentle- 

* The selfsame Mr. Kareyev has forestalled us in our striving towards 


a synthesis. It is, however, regrettable that he has not gone beyond the tru- 
ism that man consists of soul and body. 
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men, create the future. I would like to warn you against the mistake 
that causes people to advance their clocks, thinking that they are 
thereby hastening the passage of time. My influence on events 
I have taken advantage of is usually exaggerated; yet it will not 
occur to anybody to demand of me that I should make history. 
I could not do that even in conjunction with you, gentlemen, 
although we could stand up together against the whole world. 
We cannot make history: we must wait while it is being made. We 
will not make the fruit ripen more rapidly by placing a lamp 
under it; and if we pluck the fruit before it is ripe, we will 
only prevent its growth, and spoil it.” On the basis of Joly’s 
testimony, Lamprecht also cites opinions frequently expressed 
by Bismarck during the Franco-Prussian war.'’? Again, the 
underlying idea is that “we cannot create great historical 
events, but must adapt ourselves to the natural course of things 
and keep assuring ourselves of what is already ripe.” Lamp- 
recht sees in this the profound and whole truth. In his opinion, 
the present-day historian cannot think otherwise, if only he is 
able to look into the depths of events and does not restrict his 
field of vision to too brief an interval of time. Could Bismarck 
have Lurned Germany back to a natural economy? That would have 
been impossible for him even when he was at the height of his 
power. Overall historical circumstances are stronger than the 
most powerful individuals. To a great man, the overall nature 
of his times is “an empirically given necessity.” 

That is how Lamprecht reasons, calling his concept universal. 
The weak side of this “universal” concept is clearly discernible. 
The opinions of Bismarck that he cites are very interesting as 
a psychological document. One may not sympathise with the late 
German Chancellor’s activities, but one cannot say that they were 
insignificant, or that Bismarck was marked by “quietism”. It 
was of him that Lassalle said: “The servants of reaction are no 
orators, but God grant that progress should have servants such as 
they are.” Yet this man, who at times displayed truly formidable 
energy, considered himself quite powerless in respect of the natural 
course of things, evidently regarding himself as an ordinary 
instrument of historical development; this once again shows that 
one can see phenomena in the light of necessity and at the same 
time be a highly energetic statesman. But it is only in this respect 
that Bismarck’s opinions present interest; they cannot be consid- 
ered a reply to the question of the individual's role in history. 
According to Bismarck, events occur of themselves, and we can 
only assure ourselves of what is prepared by them. But then every 
act of “assurance” is an historical event too: what is the difference 
between such events and those that occur of themselves? In fact, 
Nearly every historical event is simultaneously an act of somebody 
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“assuring” the already ripe fruit of preceding development, and 
a link in the chain of events which prepare the fruit of the future. 
How can acts of “assurance” be contrasted with the natural course of 
things? What Bismarck evidently wished to say was that indivi- 
duals or groups of individuals active in history had never been 
and would never be all-powerful. This, of course, is beyond the 
least doubt. But we would like to know what their power—which 
is, of course, far from unlimited —depends on; under which circum- 
stances it grows, and under which it shrinks. These are questions 
that neither Bismarck nor the learned advocate of the “universal” 
concept of history who quotes him provides answers to. 

True, Lamprecht cites more comprehensible excerpts.* For 
example, he quotes the following words of Monod, one of the most 
outstanding representatives of contemporary historical science 
in France: “One is only too accustomed, in history, to interesting 
oneself only in brilliant, resounding and ephemeral manifestations 
of human activity, great events and great men, instead of insisting 
on the great and slow movements of economic and social institu- 
tions and conditions, which constitute the truly interesting and 
permanent part of human evolution—that part which can be 
analysed with some certitude, and, in certain measures, reduced 
to laws. Truly important events and individuals are such, above 
all, as signs and symbols of various moments of this evolution; but 
most of the facts that are called historical have the same relation 
to actual history as the waves which rise to the surface of the sea, 
are momentarily tinged by all the colours of daylight, and break 
on the sandy shore, leaving no trace behind them, have to the 
deep and constant motion of the tides.” Lamprecht declares that 
he is prepared to subscribe to each and every word of Monod’s. 
It is common knowledge that German scholars dislike agreeing 
with their French counterparts, the French scholars paying them 
in kind. That is why the Belgian historian Pirenne was particular- 
ly pleased to emphasise, in Revue historique, that Monod's concept 
of history coincided with Lamprecht’s. “This agreement is highly 
significant,” he observed. “It seems to prove that the future belongs 
to the new historical orientation.” 


Vv 


We do not share Pirenne’s pleasant hopes. The future cannot 
belong to views that are vague and indeterminate; the concepts of 
Monod and particularly of Lamprecht are just that. Of course, 


* Without dealing with other philosophical and historical articles by 
Lamprecht, we are here referring, and shall continue to refer, to his article 
“Der Ausgang des Geschichtswissenschaftlichen Kampfes”, Die Zukunft, 1897, 
No. 
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one cannot but welcome a trend that declares that the study of 
social institutions and economic conditions is the most important 
task of the science of history. This science will make great advance 
when such a trend becomes firmly established. In the first place, 
however, Pirenne is wrong in considering it a new trend. It arose 
in historical science as far back as the twenties of the nineteenth 
century: Guizot, Mignet, Augustin Thierry and subsequently 
Tocqueville and several others were its brilliant and consistent 
exponents. The views of Monod and Lamprecht are but faint copies 
of an old but most‘outstanding original. Secondly, profound as 
the views of Guizot, Mignet and other French historians may have 
been for their time, much in them has remained unexplained. They 
do not provide a full and precise solution of the question of the 
individual’s role in history. Historical science must provide that 
solution if its representatives are to cast off a one-sided concept 
of their subject. The future belongs to that school which will 
produce best solution of this question too, among others. 

The views of Guizot, Mignet and the other historians of this 
trend were a reaction against the eighteenth-century concepts of 
history, and are their antithesis. In the eighteenth century, stu- 
dents of the philosophy of history reduced everything to the 
conscious activities of individuals. True, there were exceptions to 
the rule even then: the philosophico-historical field of vision of 
Vico, Montesquieu and Herder, for example, was much broader. 
But we are not speaking of the exceptions; the concept of history 
held by the great majority of eighteenth-century thinkers 
was exactly as we have described. In this connection, it 
is very interesting, to re-read the historical works of Mably. 
According to Mably, Minos created the entire social and 
political life and ethics of the Cretans, while Lycurgus rendered 
Sparta the same service. If the Spartans “spurned” material wealth, 
it was due entirely to Lycurgus who “descended, so to speak, into 
the depths of his fellow-citizens’ hearts, where he crushed the 
germ of love for wealth” (descendit pour ainsi dire jusque dans le 
fond du coeur des citoyens, etc.).* And if the Spartans subsequently 
Strayed from the path indicated by the wise Lycurgus, the blame 
rested with Lysander, who persuaded them that “different times and 
different conditions called for a new genius and a new policy”.** 
Researches written from the angle of this view had very little in 
common with science, and were written as sermons solely for the 
sake of the moral “precepts” they were supposed to contain. It was 
against such views that the French historians of, the Restoration 


Ce ee 


_, * See Guures completes de l'abbé de Mably, Londres, 1789, tome qua- 
triéme, pp. 3, 14-22, 34 et 192. 
** ibid., p. 101. 
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rebelled. After the stupendous events of the end of the eighteenth 
‘century, it was quite impossible to go on thinking that history 
was made by more or less outstanding and more or less noble and 
enlightened individuals, who, at their own discretion, imbued the 
unenlightened but obedient masses with certain sentiments and 
ideas. Moreover, this philosophy of history offended the plebeian 
pride of the theorists of the bourgeoisie. They were prompted by 
the same sentiments that had found expression in the eighteenth 
century during the rise of the bourgeois drama. Incidentally, in 
challenging the old historical views, Thierry used the same argu- 
ments that had been advanced by Beaumarchais and others 
against the old aesthetics.* Last, the storms which France had just 
experienced very clearly revealed that the course of historical 
events was by no means determined solely by the conscious actions 
of men; this circumstance alone was enough to give rise to the 
idea that those events were due to the influence of some obscure 
necessity, acting, like Nature’s elemental forces, blindly but in 
accordance with certain immutable laws. It is a most remarkable 
fact, though one which to the best of our knowledge has hitherto 
passed unnoticed, that the new views on history as a law-governed 
process were most consistently applied by the French historians 
of the Restoration period in their writings on the French Revolu- 
tion. This was the case, for example, in the works of Mignet and 
Thiers. Chateaubriand called the new school of history fatalistic. 
Formulating the tasks which it had set the researcher, he said: 
“In this system the historian should recount the greatest atrocities 
without indignation, and speak of the highest virtues without 
love; he should, with a frosty eye, see society only as subject to 
certain irresistible laws, due to which every phenomenon happens 
as it inevitably should.”** This is erroneous, of course. The new 
school did not at all demand impassivity in the historian. Augustin 
Thierry went so far as to say quite frankly that, by sharpening the 
researcher’s mind, political passions could serve as a powerful 
means of discovering the truth.*** Even a cursory acquaintance 
with the historical works of Guizot, Thiers, or Mignet will suf- 
fice to show that they were in strong sympathy with the bourgeoisie 
both in its struggle against the temporal and spiritual aristocracy, 
and with its efforts to suppress the demands of the emerging pro- 
letariat. What is incontrovertible is the following: the new school 


* Compare the first of his Lettres sur l’histoire de France with I’ Essai sur 
le genre dramatique sérieur, in Volume I of Beaumarchais's Guvres completes. 

** Euvres completes de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1860, t. VII, p. 58. We also 
Tecommend the next page to the reader: one might think that it was written 
by Mr. N. Mikhailovsky. 

*** Cf. “Considérations sur l'histoire de France”, Supplement to Récits 
des temps mérovingiens, Paris, 1840, p. 72. 
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of history arose in the twenties of the nineteenth century, i.e., 
when the bourgeois had already overcome the aristocracy, although 
the latter were still striving to regain some of their old privileges. 
A proud consciousness of their class’s victory was reflected in all 
the disquisitions of the historians of the new school. And as the 
bourgeoisie was never marked by chivalrous delicacy, one can 
sometimes discern in the discourses of its learned representatives 
a note of harshness towards the vanquished. “Le plus fort absorbe 
le plus faible,” says Guizot in one of his polemical pamphlets, 
“et cela est de droit”. (The strongest swallows the weaker; that is 
right). No less harsh was his attitude towards the working class. 
It was this obduracy, which at times assumed the shape of a calm 
impassivity, that misled Chateaubriand. Moreover, it was not 
yet quite clear at the time how the law-governed nature of the 
historical advance was to be understood. Finally, the new school 
may have seemed fatalistic because, in its striving to firmly adopt 
the standpoint of the law-governed approach, it paid little heed 
to history's great men.* The people who had been brought up on 
the historical ideas of the eighteenth century could not easily 
reconcile themselves with it. Objections to the views of the new 
historians came pouring in from al] sides; then a controversy 
started which, as we have seen, has not been ended to this day. 

In January 1826, Sainte-Beuve wrote the following in a review 
of volumes 5 and 6 of Thiers’ Histoire de la Révolution francaise, 
which was published in Le Globe. “At any given moment a man 
may, by a sudden decision of his will, introduce into the course 
of events a new, unexpected and changeable force, which may 
alter that course but. which cannot itself be measured, owing to 
its changeability.” 

It should not be thought that Sainte-Beuve held that “sudden 
decisions” of the human will appear withaut any cause. No, that 
would have been too naive. He merely asserted that the mental 
and moral qualities of a man who plays a more or less important 
role in public life—his talent, knowledge, resoluteness or irresolu- 


* In a review of the third edition of Mignet’s Histoire de la Révolution 
francatse, Sainte-Beuve characterised that historian’s attitude towards 
great men as follows: “A la vue des vastes et profondes émotions populaires 
qu'il avait a décrire, au spectacle de l'impuissance et du néant ou tombent 
les plus sublimes génies, les vertus les pius saintes, alors que less masses se 
soulévent, il s'est pris de pitié pour les individus, n'a vu en eux pris iso- 
lement que faiblesse et ne leur a reconnu d'action efficace, que dans leur 
Union avec la multitude.” [At the sight of the vast and profound popular 
unrest he had to describe, and of the spectacle of the impotence and insig- 
Mificance that the most consummate geniuses and the most virtuous saints 
ell into when the masses rose up, he was overcome with pity for individuals, 
saw nothing in them, taken separately, but weakness, and thought them 
Capable of effective action only in union with the masses.] 
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teness, courage or cowardice, and so on, cannot but have a marked 
influence on the course and outcome of events; yet these qualities 
are not explained solely by the general laws of a nation’s develop- 
ment; they always and to very considerable degree develop under 
the impact of what may be called the fortuities of private life. 
We will cite a few instances to explain this idea, which inciden- 
tally would seem clear enough as it is. 

During the War of the Austrian Succession,!* the French army 
scored several brilliant victories and France seemed to be in 
a position to compel Austria to cede fairly extensive territory in 
what is now Belgium; Louis XV, however, did not claim that 
concession because, as he said, he was fighting as a king, not as 
a merchant, so the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle gave the French 
nothing.48® Had Louis XV been a different kind of man, or had 
there been another king in his stead, the territory of France might 
have been enlarged and, as a result, her economic and political 
development would have taken a somewhat different course. 

As is common knowledge, France waged the Seven Years 
War'!*¢ in alliance with Austria; that alliance was said to have 
been concluded with considerable assistance from Madame de 
Pompadour, who had been greatly flattered by the proud Maria 
Theresa having addressed her in a letter as “cousin”, or “dear 
friend” (bien bonne amie). Hence one can say that had Louis XV 
been a man of stricter morals, or had he submitted less to the 
influence of his mistresses, Madame de Pompadour would not have 
acquired so much influence on the course of events, which would 
have taken a different turn. 

Further, France was unsuccessful in the Seven Years War: 
her generals suffered several ignominious defeats. In general, 
their behaviour was more than strange, Richelieu engaged in plun- 
der, while Soubise and Broglie were constantly hampering each 
other. For example, when Broglie was attacking the enemy at 
Villinghausen, Soubise heard the sound of artillery but did not 
go to his comrade’s aid as had been arranged, and as he undoubt- 
edly should have done. As a consequence, Broglie was obliged 
to retreat.* The grossly incompetent Soubise was under the pro- 
tection of the aforesaid Madame de Pompadour. It can again be 
said that had Louis XV been less of a voluptuary or had his’ mistress 
refrained from meddling in politics, the events would not have 
been so unfavourable for France. 

French historians say that there was no need at all for France 


* Incidentally, others say that it was Broglie, and not Soubise, to blame 
for failing to wait for his comrade, as he did not want to share the laurels 
of victory with him. That has no significance to us, since it does not alter 
the matter in the least. Z 
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to wage war on the European continent; she should have concen- 
trated all her efforts at sea so as to defend her colonies against Bri- 
tish encroachment. Her acting otherwise was again due to the 
inevitable Madame de Pompadour, who wanted to please her 
“dear friend” Maria Theresa. As a result of the Seven Years War, 
France lost her finest colonies, which, without any doubt, greatly 
affected the development of her economic relations. In this case, 
feminine vanity appears in the role of an influential “factor” of 
economic development. 

Are other examples needed? We shall cite another one, perhaps 
the most amazing. In August 1761, during the aforesaid Seven 
Years War, the Austrian forces, after joining up with the Russian 
troops in Silesia, encircled Frederick at Striegau. Frederick’s 
position was desperate, but the Allies were tardy in attacking, 
and, after twenty days of inaction against the enemy, General 
Buturlin withdrew his forces from Silesia, leaving only part of 
them to reinforce the Austrian General Laudon. The latter cap- 
tured Schweidnitz at which Frederick was encamped, but this 
victory was of little account. But what if Buturlin had been a more 
resolute type of man? What if the Allies had attacked Frederick 
before he had time to entrench himself? They could have routed 
him, and he would have had to yield to all of the victors’ demands. 
And this took place barely a few months before another fortuitous 
circumstance—the death of the Empress Elizabeth—immediately 
changed the situation greatly in Frederick’s favour.'5’ It may be 
asked: what would have happened had Buturlin been more reso- 
lute, or had a man like Suvorov been in his place? 

In his analysis of the views of the “fatalist” historians, Sainte- 
Beuve expressed another consideration which is also worthy of 
notice. In the aforementioned review of Mignet’s Histoire de la 
Révolution francaise, he argued that the course and outcome of the 
French Revolution were determined, not only by the general 
causes which had brought it about and not only by the passions 
that followed in its train but also by numerous minor phenomena, 
which had escaped the attention of researchers and did not even 
belong to social phenomena proper. “While these (general) causes 
and the passions (they called forth) were operating,” he wrote, 
“the physical and psychological forces of Nature were not inactive: 
stones continued to obey the law of gravity; the blood did not 
cease from circulating in the veins. Would not the course of events 
have changed had Mirabeau, say, not died of fever; had Robes- 
Pierre been killed by the accidental fall of a brick or bya stroke of 
apoplexy; or if Bonaparte had been struck down by a bullet? 
And will you dare to assert that the outcome would have been the 
Same? Given a sufficient number of fortuities similar to those 
I have supposed, the outcome might have been the very opposite 
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of what was, in your opinion, inevitable. I have the right to pre- 
sume such fortuities, because they are precluded neither by the 
general causes of the Revolution nor by the passions aroused by 
these general causes.” He goes on to refer to the well-known observa- 
tion that history would have taken an entirely different course 
had Cleopatra’s nose been somewhat shorter; in conclusion, while 
admitting that very much more could be said in defence of Mignet’s 
view, he again shows wherein this author's error lies: Mignet 
ascribes to the action of general causes alone results which many 
other minor, obscure and elusive causes had helped bring about; 
his rigorous mind seems reluctant to acknowledge the existence of 
anything in which he does not see orderliness and conformity to 
governing laws. 


VI 


Are Sainte-Beuve’s objections sound? I think they do contain 
a certain amount of truth. But what amount? To determine this, we: 
shall first examine the idea that a man can “by sudden decisions 
of his will” introduce into the course of events a new force that 
is capable of considerably affecting that course. We have cited 
several examples which, we think, explain that very well. Let 
us give these instances some thought. 

It is common knowledge that France’s military organisation 
was steadily deteriorating during the reign of Louis XV. During 
the Seven Years War, as Henri Martin has observed, the French 
army, which always had numerous prostitutes, tradesmen and 
servants in its train and which contained three times as many 
pack horses as saddle horses, resembled rather the hordes of 
Darius and Xerxes than the armies of Turenne and Gustavus- 
Adolphus.* In his history of that war, Archenholtz says that French 
officers appointed for guard duty would leave their posts to go 
dancing somewhere in the vicinity, and obeyed their superiors’ 
orders only as they saw fit. The deplorable state of military affairs 
was due to the decline of the aristocracy, who, however, went on 
holding all the high posts in the army, as well] as to the general 
disorganisation of the “ancien régime”, which was rapidly drift- 
ing to its doom. These general causes alone would have been 
quite sufficient to give the Seven Years War a turn unfavourable 
to France. There is no doubt, however, that the incompetence of 
generals like Soubise multiplied the French army’s chances of 
defeat, which derived from the general causes. Since Soubise was 
kept on thanks to Madame de Pompadour, that vain Marquise 
has to be recognised as one of the “factors” greatly enhancing the 


© Histoire de France, 4° édition, t. XV, pp. 520-21. 
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unfavourable influence (for France) exerted by the overall causes 
on the state of affairs during the Seven Years War. 

Tt was not in her own power that the Marquise de Pompadour's 
strength lay, but in the authority of the king, whom she had bent 
to her will. Can it be said that Louis XV’s nature was precisely 
what it had of necessity to be in view of the general course of social 
relations in France? No: given the same course of development,. 
his place might have belonged to a king who looked upon women 
differently. Sainte-Beuve would have said that the operation of 
deep-lying and elusive physiological causes would have sufficed 
for that. And he would have been right. In that case, it follows 
that, by affecting the course and outcome of the Seven Years 
War, those deep-seated physiological forces also affected France’s 
subsequent development, which would have been different had 
the Seven Years War not stripped her of the greater part of her 
colonies. Does this conclusion contradict the concept that social 
development follows a law-governed pattern? 

Not in the least. Although the impact of personal qualities is 
indubitable in these cases, it is no less indubitable that it could 
have taken effect only in the given social conditions. After the 
Battle of Rossbach, the French were indignant with Soubise’s 
patroness, who daily received numerous anonymous letters full of 
threats and insults. This greatly disturbed Madame de Pompadour: 
she began to suffer from insomnia.* Yet she continued to favour 
Soubise. In 1762, she remarked in a letter to him that he was not 
living up to the hopes that had been placed in him, but went on 
to add: “However, do not fear anything; I will take care of your 
interests and try to make your peace with the King.”** As you 
see, she did not yield to public opinion. Why did she not do so? 
It was probably because French society was then incapable of 
compelling her to do that. But why was the French society of the 
day unable to do so? It was prevented from doing so by its form 
of organisation, which in turn depended on the alignment of 
social forces in France at the time. Hence, it was the alignment 
of those forces which, in the final analysis, accounted for 
Louis XV’s nature and the caprices of his mistresses exerting so 
deplorable an influence on France’s fate. After all had it been not 
the king but the king’s cook or groom who had a weakness for the 
fair sex, that would not have been of the slightest historical sig- 
nificance. Clearly, what lies at the root of the matter is not a par- 
ticular weakness but the social position of the person affected 
by it. The reader will understand that these arguments are appli- 
Cable to all the examples cited above, the only changes required 

eing the necessary ones, for instance, putting Russia in the place 
——— 


* See Mémoires de Madame du Hausset, Paris, 1824, p. 181. 
** Lettres de la Marquise de Pompadour, Londres, 1772, t. I. 
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of France, Buturlin of Soubise, and so on. That is why we shall 
not repeat them. 

It follows, then, that individuals can influence the fate of society 
by virtue of definite traits of their nature. Their influence is some- 
times very considerable but the possibility of its being exercised 
and its extent are determined by society’s organisation and the 
alignment of its forces. An individual's character is a “factor” in 
social development only where, when, and to the extent that social 
relations permit it to be. 

We may be told that the extent of personal influence also depends 
on the individual’s talents. We agree, but the individual can 
only reveal his talents when he holds an appropriate position in 
society. Why was France’s fate in the hands of a man totally 
lacking the ability and the desire to serve society? Because such 
was that country’s social organisation. It is that organisation 
which determines, in any given period, the role, and consequently 
the social significance of talented or incompetent individuals. 

But if the role of individuals is determined by society's organi- 
sation, in what way can their social influence, which is determined 
by that role, contradict the concept of the law-governed nature 
of social development? Far from contradicting that concept, it 
serves as one of the most vivid illustrations of such influence. 

But here we must make the following observation. Determined 
by society's organisation, the possibility of individuals exercising 
a social influence opens the door to the influence of what is known 
as the play of chance in the historical destinies of nations. 
Louis XV’s lubricity was a necessary consequence of his physical 
constitution, but in relation to the general course of France’s 
development his constitution was fortuitous. Yet, as we have said, 
it was not devoid of influence on France’s further fate and was 
among the causes that determined the latter. The death of Mira- 
beau, of course, was due to fully law-governed pathological pro- 
cesses. The necessity of those processes, however, arose, not from 
the general course of France’s development but from several 
particular features of the celebrated orator’s constitution and 
from the physical conditions in which he had contracted his 
disease. In relation to the general course of France’s development, 
those features and conditions were fortuitous, yet Mirabeau's 
death influenced the further course of the Revolution and was one 
of the causes determining it. 

Still more amazing was the effect of fortuitous causes in the 
above-mentioned example of Frederick II, who succeeded in 
extricating himself from an extremely difficult situation only 
because of Buturlin’s irresoluteness. Even in relation to the 
general course of Russia's development, Buturlin’s appointment 
may have been fortuitous in the sense that we have defined that 
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term, and of course bore no relation whatever to the general 
course of Prussia’s development. Yet it is not improbable that 
Buturlin’s irresoluteness saved Frederick from a desperate situa- 
tion. Had Suvorov been in Buturlin’s place, the history of Prussia 
might have taken a different course. It follows, then, that the fate 
of nations sometimes depends on fortuities which may be called 
those of the second degree. 

“In allem Endlichen ist ein Element des Zufalligen,” said Hegel 
(In everything finite there is an element of fortuity). We deal 
only with the “finite” in science; we can therefore say that all 
processes studied by science contain an element of fortuity. Does 
not this preclude the scientific cognition of phenomena? No, 
it does not. Fortuity is something relative. It appears only at the 
point of intersection of necessary processes. To the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru the appearance of Europeans in America was 
fortuitous in the sense that it did not follow from those countries’ 
social development. However, the passion for sea voyages which 
possessed West-Europeans at the end of the Middle Ages was not 
fortuitous; nor was the circumstance that the European forces 
easily overcame the natives’ resistance. The consequences of the 
European conquest of Mexico and Peru were not fortuitous either; 
in the final analysis, those consequences were determined by the 
resultant of two forces: the economic condition of the conquered 
countries on the one hand, and the economic condition of the 
conquerors on the other. Like their resultant, these forces can 
fully serve as objects of rigorous scientific investigation. 

The fortuities of the Seven Years War had a considerable in- 
fluence on the subsequent history of Prussia; their influence, howe- 
ver, would have been entirely different had they appeared at 
another stage of Prussia’s development. Here too the consequen- 
ces of fortuities were determined by the resultant of two forces: 
Prussia’s socio-political conditions on the one hand and_ the 
socio-political conditions in the European countries that influen- 
ced her, on the other. Hence here, too, fortuity does not in the 
least hinder the scientific investigation of phenomena. 

We now know that individuals often exert considerable in- 
fluence upon the fate of society; that influence, however, is deter- 
mined by its inner structure and by its relation to other societies. 
But that is not all that has to be said about the individual's role 
in history. We must approach the question from yet another angle. 

Sainte-Beuve thought that, given a sufficient number of minor 
and obscure causes of the kind that he had mentioned, the outcome 
of the French Revolution could have been the opposite of what we 
know it to have been. That is highly erroneous. No matter how 
intricately minor psychological and physiological causes may 
have been intertwined, they would under no circumstances have 
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eliminated the great social needs that had given rise to the French 
Revolution: while those needs remained unsatisfied, the revolu- 
tionary movement in France would not have ceased. For the 
outcome of that movement to have been the opposite of what it 
actually was, the needs that brought it about should have been 
replaced by others, their opposites; that, of course, was something 
no combination of minor causes would ever have been able to do. 

The causes of the French Revolution lay in the nature of the 
social relations; the minor causes supposed by Sainte-Beuve to have 
existed could have lain only in the personal qualities of individuals. 
The ultimate cause of social relationships lies in the condition of 
the productive forces. That condition hinges on the personal quali- 
ties of individuals perhaps only in the sense that such individuals 
possess more or less talent for making technical improvements, dis- 
coveries and inventions. Sainte-Beuve was not referring to those 
qualities. No other qualities, however, enable individuals to 
directly influence the state of the productive forces, and hence the 
social relations which they determine, i.e., economic relations. 
Whatever the qualities of a particular individual may be, he 
cannot eliminate the given economic relations if the latter cor- 
respond to a definite state of the productive forces. But the indivi- 
dual’s personal qualities make them more or less fit to meet the 
social needs which spring from definite economic relations, or to 
prevent their being met. The replacement of obsolete political 
institutions by new ones more in keeping with her new economic 
structure was France's urgent social need at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Those public figures were the most outstanding 
and useful at the time who were more capable than others of 
helping meet that pressing need. Let us assume that Mirabeau, 
Robespierre and Bonaparte were men of that type. What would 
have happened had not premature death removed Mirabeau from 
the political stage? The party of constitutional monarchists would 
have retained their considerable power for a longer period; its 
resistance to the republicans would have therefore been more 
energetic. But that is all. No Mirabeau could have averted the 
republicans’ triumph at the time. Mirabeau’s power rested entirely 
on the sympathy and confidence of the people, but the people 
wanted a republic as the Court irritated them by its obstinate 
defence of the old order. As soon as the people had realised that 
Mirabeau was not in sympathy with their republican aspirations, 
they would have ceased to sympathise with him; the great orator 
would then have lost almost all influence and in all probability 
would have fallen a victim to the very movement he would have 
vainly tried to stem. Approximately the same thing may be said 
about Robespierre. Let us assume that he was an absolutely 
indispensable force in his party; at all events, he was not its 
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only force. If the accidental fall of a brick had killed him, say, 
in January 1793,1°8 his place would of course have been taken by 
somebody else, and though that person might have been inferior 
to him in every respect, the events would nevertheless have taken 
the same course as they did when Robespierre was alive. Thus, for 
example, even under these circumstances, the Girondists'** would 
probably not have escaped defeat; it is possible, however, that 
Robespierre’s party would have lost power somewhat sooner and 
we would now be speaking, not of the Thermidor reaction, but of 
the Floréal, Prairial or Messidor reaction.'*° Perhaps some will 
say that by his ruthless terror Robespierre did not delay but 
hastened the downfall of his party. We will not give this supposi- 
tion any consideration here; we shall accept it as if it were quite 
tenable. In that case, we must assume that Robespierre’s party 
would have fallen, not in Thermidor but in Fructidor, Vendé- 
miaire or Brumaire. In short, it may have fallen sooner or perhaps 
later but it would certainly have fallen because the section of the 
people which supported Robespierre’s party was quite unprepared 
for lengthy rule. At all events, results “opposite” to those which 
arose from Robespierre’s energetic action were out of the question. 

Nor could they have arisen even if Bonaparte had been struck 
down by a bullet at the Battle of Arcole,’ let us say. What he did 
in the Italian and other campaigns could have been done by other 
generals. They would probably not have displayed the same talent 
as he did and would not have won such brilliant victories; never- 
theless, the French Republic would have emerged victorious from 
the wars it was waging because its soldiers were by far the best in 
Europe. As for the 18th of Brumaire’*? and its influence on France's 
internal life, here again the general course and outcome of events 
would probably have been the same in essence as they were under 
Napoleon. Mortally wounded by the events of the 9th of Thermidor 
the Republic was dying a slow death. The Directory'*® was unable 
to restore order and that was something the bourgeoisie, which had 
cast off the rule of the upper estates, now desired most of all. To 
restore order, a “good sword’ as Sieyés put it, was needed. At 
first, it was thought that General Joubert would perform the role 
of that corrective sword, but when he fell at Novi the names of 
Moreau, MacDonald and Bernadotte* came up. Bonaparte was 
only mentioned later: had he been killed as Joubert was, he would 
not come up for mention at all and some other “sword” would have 
come forward. It goes without saying that the man elevated to the 
Position of dictator by the course of events must have had an inde- 
fatigable striving for power himself, energetically elbowing aside 


* La vie en France sous le premier Empire, par le Vicomte de Broce, Paris, 
1895, pp. 35-36 et. seq. 
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and ruthlessly crushing all who stood in his way. Bonaparte was 
a man of indomitable energy, remorseless in the pursuit of his 
goal. But there were quite a few energetic, talented and ambitious 
egoists at the time, besides him. The place Bonaparte succeeded 
in gaining would not probably have remained vacant. Let us 
assume that another general who had won that place would have 
been more peaceable than Napoleon, that he would not have 
raised up the whole of Europe against himself, and would there- 
fore have died in the Tuileries and not on the Island of St. Helena. 
In that case, the Bourbons would not have returned to France at 
all; for them, that outcome would certainly have been the “oppo- 
site’ of what it actually was. In its relation to the internal life 
of France as a whole, however, that outcome would have differed 
but little from the actual result. After restoring order and consol- 
idating the power of the bourgeoisie, the “good sword” would 
have soon palled on the latter with its barrack-room habits and 
its despotism. A liberal movement would have arisen similar 
to that which appeared during the Restoration; a struggle would 
have gradually flared up, and since “good swords” are not marked 
by compliance, the virtuous Louis-Philippe might have ascended 
the throne of his dearly beloved kinsmen, not in 1830 but in 1820 
or 1825. All such changes in the course of events might have had 
some effect on Europe’s subsequent political —and thereby its 
economic—life, yet under no circumstances would the final outcome 
of the revolutionary movement have been the “opposite” of what 
it was. Because of the specific qualities of their minds and na- 
tures, influential personages can affect the individual features of 
events and some of their particular consequences but they cannot 
alter their overall trend, which is determined by other forces. 


VII 


Besides, the following should also be noted. In discussing the 
part great men play in history, we nearly always fall victim to 
a kind of optical illusion, to which it will be useful to draw the 
reader's attention. 

In appearing in the role of the “good sword” to save public 
order, Napoleon thereby eliminated from that role all the other 
generals, some of whom might have performed it in the same, or 
almost the same, way as he did. Once the social need for an ener- 
getic military ruler had been met, the social organisation now 
barred the road to the position of military ruler to all the other 
soldiers of talent. Its power was now an impediment to the appea- 
rance of other talents of that kind. This is the cause of the optical 
illusion which we have mentioned. We see Napoleon’s personal 
power in a highly exaggerated form, for we credit it with all the 
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social force that had brought him to the forefront and supported 
him. Napoleon’s power seems something quite exceptional to us 
because other forces similar to it did not go over from the possible 
to the actual. And when we are asked what would have happened 
had there been no Napoleon, our imagination is confused and it 
seems to us that without him the social movement, on which his 
power and influence rested, could not have taken place at all. 

Far more rarely in the history of mankind's intellectual deve- 
lopment does a particular individual's success hamper another's. 
But even in this we are not assured against the optical illusion 
mentioned above. When society's given condition sets certain 
problems to those who express its spirit, such problems attract 
the attention of prominent minds until they solve them. As soon 
as they have done so, their attention shifts to another object. 
After solving problem X, talent A diverts the attention of talent B 
from this already solved problem to another problem —Y. When 
we are asked what would have happened had A died before solv- 
ing problem X, we imagine that the thread of society’s intel- 
lectual development would have snapped. We forget that, in the 
case of A’s death, B,C, or D could have tackled the problem; thus 
the thread of society’s intellectual development would have 
remained intact despite A’s premature death. 

Two conditions must be met for a man with a special talent to 
thereby acquire great influence on the course of events. First, 
this talent must make him better suited to the social needs of 
a definite epoch than anyone else: had Napoleon possessed Beetho- 
ven’s musical gift instead of his own military genius, he would 
of course never have become emperor. Second, the existing social 
order must not bar the road to a person possessing a talent neces- 
sary and useful at this particular time. That selfsame Napoleon 
would have died an obscure General or Colonel Bonaparte had the 
old order in France existed another seventy-five years.* In 1789, 
Davout, Desaix, Marmont and MacDonald were sous-lieutenants; 
Bernadotte was a sergeant-major; Hoche, Marceau, Lefebvre, 
Pichegru, Ney, Masséna, Murat and Soult were non-commissioned 
officers; Augereau was a fencing master, Lannes a dyer, Gouvion- 
Saint-Cyr an actor; Jourdan a hawker, Bessiéres a barber, Brune 
a compositor, Joubert and Junot law students, and Kleber an 


peices, while Mortier saw no military service until] the Revolu- 
ion.** 


* Napoleon would have probably gone to Russia, where he had intended 
to go several years before the Devolution. Here, no doubt, he would have dis- 
tinguished himself in action against the Turks or the Caucasian mountain- 
dwellers, but nobody here would have thought that this impecunious if 
Capable officer could, under favourable circumstances, become the ruler 
of the world. 

** Cf. Histoire de France, par Victor Duruy, Paris, 1893, t. II, pp. 524-25. 
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Had the old order lasted down to our days, it would never have 
occurred to any of us that, at the end of the last century, certain 
French actors, compositors, barbers, dyers, lawyers, hawkers and 
fencing masters were potential* military talents. 

Stendhal noted that a man born at the same time as Titian, 
i.e., in 1477, could have shared forty years with Raphael, who 
died in 1520, and with Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1519; 
that he could have spent long years with Correggio, who died in 
1534, and with Michelangelo, who lived until 1563; that he would 
have been no more than thirty-four years of age when Giorgione 
died; that he could have been acquainted with Tintoretto, Bas- 
sano, Veronese, Julian Romano and Andrea del Sarto; that, in 
short, he would have been a contemporary of all the great pain- 
ters, with the exception of those who belonged to the Bologna 
school, which arose a full century later.** Similarly, it may be 
said that a man who was born in the same year as Wouverman 
could have been personally acquainted with nearly all the great 
Dutch painters, *** and a man of the same age as Shakespeare would 
have been the contemporary of a number of remarkable playw- 
rights. **** 

It has long been noted that great talents appear always and 
everywhere, whenever and wherever there exist social conditions 
favourable for their development. That means that any talent 
that actually manifests itself, i.e., any talent that becomes a social 
force, is a product of social relations. But if that is so, one can under- 
stand why people of talent can, as we have said, alter only the 
individual features of events, not their overall trend; they them- 
selves exist only thanks to that trend; but for the latter, they would 
have never crossed the threshold between the potential and the actual. 

It goes without saying that there are different degrees of talent. 
“When a new civilisation brings forth a new art,” Taine says 
with much justice, “there are ten men of talent, who express 


* In the reign of Louis XV, only one representative of the third estate, 
Chevert, was able to rise to the rank of lieutenant-general. In the reign of 
Louis XVI, a military career was even more difficult for members of that 
Legere See Rambeaud, Histoire de la civilisation francaise, 6€ édition, t. II, 
p. 226. 
** Histoire de la peinture en Italie, Paris, 1892, pp. 24-25. 

*** Terborch, Brauwer and Rembrandt were born in 1608; Adrian Van 
Ostade, Both and Ferdinand Bol, in 1640; Van der Helst and Gérard Dow, 
in 1613; Metsu, in 1615; Wouwerman, in 1620; Weenix, Everdingen and 
Pijnacker, in 1621; Berghem, in 1624, and Paul Potter, in 1629; Jan Steen, 
in 1626; Ruisdael, in 1630; Van der Heyden, in 1637; Hobbema, in 1638; 
Adrian Van de Velde, in 1639. 

«eee “Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, Webster, Massinger. 
Ford, Middleton and Heywood, who appeared at the same time or follow 
one other, were a new and favoured generation, which flourished largely 
on soil fertilised by the efforts of the preceding generation” (Taine, Histoire 
de la littérature anglaise, Paris, 1863, t. I, p. 468). 
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a social idea by half, surrounding one or two men of genius, who 
express it in full."* Had certain mechanical or physiological 
causes unconnected with the overall course of Italy’s socio-politi- 
cal and spiritual development led to the deaths of Raphael, 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci in infancy, Italian art would 
have been less perfect, but the overall trend of its development 
during the Renaissance would have remained the same. Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo did not create that trend; 
they were merely its finest exponents. True, an entire school usual- 
ly springs up about a man of genius, and the pupils try to learn 
his methods down to the minutest detail; that is why the gap that 
would have been left in Italian Renaissance art by the early 
deaths of Raphael, Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci would 
have had a strong influence on many secondary features of its 
subsequent history. But that history would not have changed in 
essence, provided there was no important change in the overall 
course of Italy’s spiritual development due to some overall causes. 
It is, however, common knowledge that quantitative distinc- 
tions ultimately pass into the qualitative. That is true everywhere; 
consequently it is true in history as well. A particular trend in art 
may remain quite without any outstanding expression if some 
unfavourable conjunction of circumstances carries away in succes- 
sion several people of talent who might have become its exponents. 
But the premature death of such people can prevent the artistic 
expression of that trend only if it is not deep enough to produce 
fresh talents. Since the depth of any given trend in literature and 
art is determined by its importance to the class or social stratum 
whose tastes it expresses, and by the social role of that class or 
stratum, here too everything ultimately depends on the course of 
social development and on the alignment of social forces. 


Vill 


Thus the personal qualities of leaders determine the individual 
features of historical events, and the element of chance in the 
sense that we have indicated always has some part to play in the 
course of those events, whose direction is ultimately determined 
by what are termed overall causes, i.e., in fact, by the develop- 
ment of the productive forcesand the consequent mutual relations bet- 
ween men in the socio-economic process of production. Fortuitous 
Phenomena and personal features in celebrities are far more notice- 
able than deep-lying general causes. The eighteenth century gave lit- 
tle thought to such general causes, attributing the course of history 
to the conscious acts and “passions” of historical personages. The 
Philosophers of the same century asserted that history might 
a 


* H. Taine, Histoire de la littérature anglaise, Paris, 1863, t. II, p. 5. 
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have taken an entirely different course as a consequence of the 
most insignificant causes, for instance, had some “atom” started 
playing pranks in some ruler’s head (an idea expressed often in 
Systeme de la Nature). 

The defenders of the new trend in historical science tried to 
prove that history could not have followed any other course than 
the one it did, notwithstanding all “atoms”. In their striving to 
place greater emphasis on the operation of general causes, they 
paid no attention to the personal qualities of historical persona- 
ges. As they saw the matter, historical events would not have 
been affected a single iota by the replacement of some persons by 
others of greater or lesser abilities.* But if we make that assump- 
tion, we must of necessity admit that the personal element is of no 
Significance whatever in history, and that everything therein is 
reducible to the operation of general causes, to the general laws 
of the movement of history. That was an extreme which left no 
room at all for the particle of truth contained in the contrary 
opinion. That was exactly why the contrary opinion continued to 
retain some right to existence. The clash between these two opin- 
ions took the form of an antinomy, in which general laws were 
the first principle, and the activities of individuals the second. 
From the viewpoint of the second principle in the antinomy history 
was seen simply as a chain of fortuities; from the point of view 
of the first principle, it seemed that even the individual features 
of historical events were determined by the operation of general 
causes. But if the individual features of events are determined 
by the influence of general causes and do not depend upon the 
individual qualities of historical personages, it follows that such 
features are determined by general causes and cannot be altered, 
no matter how much these personages may change. The theory 
thus assumes a fatalistic nature. 

This did not escape the attention of its opponents. Sainte-Beuve 
compared Mignet's historical views with those of Bossuet. The 
latter thought that the force whose operation brings about histori- 
cal events comes from on high and that they are an expression of 
the divine will. Mignet sought this force in human passions, 
which are manifested in historical events with the implacability 
and inexorability of the forces of Nature. Both, however, regarded 
history as a chain of phenomena which could in no wise have been 
different; both were fatalists; in this respect, the philosopher was 
not far removed from the priest (le philosophe se rapproche de 
prétre). ; 

* T.e., they argued in this way in discussing the law-governed nature 
of historical events. When, however, some of them simply described such. 
phenomena, they sometimes ascribed even exaggerated significance to thé 


ersonal element. What interests us here, however, is not their descriptions, 
ut their arguments. } 
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This reproach was justified as long as the doctrine of the law- 
governed nature of social phenomena equated with zero the in- 
fluence exercised by the personal qualities of outstanding histori- 
cal figures. The impression made by this reproach was all the 
stronger for the reason that the historians of the new school, like 
the historians and philosophers of the eighteenth century, consi- 
dered human nature the supreme instance, which all the general 
causes of historical movement sprang from and were subordinated 
to. As the French Revolution had shown that historical events 
are not determined solely by the conscious actions of men, Mignet, 
Guizot, and other historians of the same trend brought into the 
foreground the effect of passions, which often cast of all and any 
restraint by the mind. But if passions are the ultimate and most 
universal cause of historical events, then why is Sainte-Beuve 
wrong in asserting that the outcome of the French Revolution 
might have been the opposite of what we know it to have been, 
if individuals had been available capable of imbuing the French 
people with passions the reverse of those they were inspired with? 
Mignet would have said the reason was that other passions could 
not have excited the French people at that time because of the 
very properties of human nature. In a certain sense, this would 
have been true. But this truth would have had a strongly fatal- 
istic tinge, for it would have been on a par with the thesis that 
the history of mankind is predetermined in all its details by the 
general properties of human nature. Fatalism would have appeared 
here as the consequence of the individual disappearing in the 
general. Incidentally, it is indeed always a consequence of that 
disappearance. “If all social phenomena are necessary,” it has 
been said, “then our activities cannot be of any significance.” 
This is a wrong formulation of a correct idea. What should he said 
is: if everything occurs as an outcome of the general, then, the 
particular, including my own efforts, has no significance. Such 
an inference is correct, only incorrectly used. It is meaningless 
when applied to the present-day materialist view on history, in 
which there is also room for the particular, but it was justified 
when applied to the views of the French historians of the Restora- 
tion period. 

Human nature can no longer be regarded at present as the ulti- 
mate and most general cause of historical development: if constant, 
it cannot explain the extremely changeable course of history; if 
changeable, its changes are obviously themselves determined by 
the historical development. At present, we must regard the deve- 
lopment of the productive forces as the ultimate and most general 
Cause of mankind's historical movement, and it is the development 
of the productive forces that determine the successive changes in the 
Social relations of men. Parallel with this general cause, there oper- 
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ate specific causes, i.e., the historical situation in which the develop- 
ment of a given people's productive forces proceeds, and which is 
itself ultimately created by the development of the same forces in 
other peoples, i.e., the selfsame overall cause. 

Finally, the influence of specific causes is augmented by the 
operation of particular causes, i.e., the personal traits of public 
figures and other “fortuities”, thanks to which events finally 
assume their individual features. Singular causes cannot bring 
about radical changes in the operation of general and specific 
causes, which, moreover, determine the direction and the bounds 
of the influence exerted by particular causes. Yet there is no doubt 
that history would have had a different complexion had the parti- 
cular causes which influenced it yielded place to other causes of 
the same order. 

Monod and Lamprecht still adhere to the veiwpoint of human 
nature. Lamprecht has frequently and categorically stated that, 
in his opinion, social mentality is the basic cause of historical 
phenomena. This is highly erroneous; owing to this error, the 
desire —very laudable in itself —to take into account “the totality 
of social life’ can lead only to vapid if stodgy eclecticism, or, 
among the most consistent, to arguments 4 la Kablitz concerning 
the relative significance of mind and sentiment. 

But let us return to our subject. A great man is great, not in his 
personal features lending an individual complexion to historic 
events but in his possession of traits which make him the most 
capable of serving his time’s great social needs, which have arisen 
under the influence of general and particular causes. In his well- 
known book on heroes and hero worship, Carlyle calls great men 
Beginners. This is a very apt description. A great man is precisely 
a Beginner because he sees farther than others do and his desires 
are stronger than in others. He solves scientific problems raised 
by the previous course of society’s intellectual development; 
he indicates the new social needs created by the previous develop- 
ment of social relations; he assumes the initiative in meeting those 
needs. He is a hero, not in the sense that he can halt or change 
the natural course of things, but in the sense that his activities 
are the conscious and free expression of that necessary and uncon- 
scious course. Therein lie all his significance, all his power. But 
it is a vast significance, and an awesome power. 

What is meant by the natural course of events? 

Bismarck remarked that we cannot make history but must wait 
while it is being made. But who is history made by? It is made 
by social man, who is its sole “factor”. Social man creates his own, 
i.e., social, relations. But if he creates certain relations, and not: 
others, in a definite period, then that does not of course take need 
without cause; it is determined by the state of the productiv 
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forces. No great man can impose on society relations which no 
longer conform to the state of these forces or do not yet conform 
to them. In this sense, indeed, he cannot make history, and in 
this sense he would be trying in vain to shift the hands of his 
clock: he would not be accelerating the passage of time or turning 
it back. Here Lamprecht is quite right: even at the height of his 
power, Bismarck could not have returned Germany to a natural 
economy. 

Social relations have a logic of their own: while people are 
living in definite mutual relations, they will feel, think and behave 
in a definite way and no other. Attempts by any public figure to 
combat this logic would also be in vain; the natural course of 
things (i.e., the selfsame logic of social relations) would nullify 
all his efforts. But if I know in what way social relations are 
changing because of changes in the socio-economic process of 
production, I also know the direction social mentality is moving 
towards; consequently, I am able to influence it. Influencing social 
mentality means influencing historical events. Hence, in a cer- 
tain sense, I can yet make history, and there is no need for me to 
wait until “it is made”. 

Monod believes that really important historical events and 
individuals are important only as signs and symbols of the devel- 
opment of institutions and economic conditions. This is a cor- 
rect though very inaccurately expressed idea; but just because 
it is a correct idea, there are no grounds to contrapose the activi- 
ties of great men to the “slow movement” of the conditions and 
institutions mentioned. A more or less slow change in the “econom- 
ic conditions” periodically confronts society with the necessity 
of altering its institutions more or less rapidly. That alteration 
never takes place “of itself’; it always needs the intervention of 
men, who are thus faced by great social problems. Those figures 
are called great who do more than the rest to facilitate the solu- 
tion of those problems. But solving a problem does not mean being 
merely a “symbol” and a “sign” of the fact that it has been solved. 

We think, however, that Monod made his contraposition mainly 
because he took kindly to the pleasant-sounding word “slow”, 
a word many present-day evolutionists are very fond of. Psycholog- 
ically, that propensity can be understood: it arises of necessity 
in the loyal milieu of the moderate and the punctilious.... But 
logically, it cannot stand up to criticism, as Hegel proved. 

It is not to the “Beginners” alone and not only to “great” men 
that a broad field of activity lies open. It awaits all those who 
have eyes to see, ears to hear and hearts to love their fellow-men. 

© concept of greatness is a relative one. In the moral sense, any 
Man is great who, to quote from the New Testament, “Jays down 
his life for his friends”. 


ON THE ALLEGED CRISIS IN MARXISM 


Citizens: the socialists of today possess the rare gift of evoking, 
from time to time, feelings of joy and hope in that very bourgeoisie 
which usually considers them —with good reason—their mortal 
enemies. What is the origin of this strange phenomenon? Jt springs 
from the imaginary splits in the socialist camp. In just the same 
way, the German hourgeoisie were gladdened some seven or eight 
years ago by the dissensions between the so-called young'* and 
old Social-Democrats, seeing in the former an antidote to the 
latter; they hoped that, with help from on high and the police, 
the “young” Social-Democrats would neutralise the “old”, thus 
enabling the bourgeoisie to gain mastery of the field of battle and 
reduce both the “old” and “young” to silence. 

The bourgeoisie are now rejoicing at the polemic created by 
several articles by Eduard Bernstein in Nleue] Zleit]!*°, and by 
Conrad Schmidt in Vorwérts!\**. The bourgeoisie’s theorists have 
lauded these two authors as reasonable and courageous men who 
have realised the falseness of the socialist theory, and have not 
been afraid to reject it. Thus, Professor Julius Wolf, a fairly 
well-known socialist-baiter, has tried to reject the theory of 
Karl Marx, in a series of articles published this year in Zeitschrift 
fir Socialwissenschaft under the title of “Illusionisten und Realisten 
in der Nationaloekonomie”, making use therein of arguments borro- 
wed from Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt. Professor Masaryk, too, 
in a speech at the University of Prague, spoke of the crisis in the 
Marxist school and contrasted certain ethical views expressed by 
Conrad Schmidt to what he considers immoral] in the writings of 
Frederick Engels. 

These gentlemen see new allies in Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt, 
and are grateful to them for this unexpected alliance. That is 
quite natural. However, I do not think that their joy at Bernstein's 
and Schmidt’s articles will, or can be, long-lived. On the contrary, 
I think it will be of the same brief duration as the joy aroused by 
the discord between the “young” and the “old” Social-Democrats. 
Just as the expulsion of several young people who were undiscipli- 
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ned and incapable of obeying discipline was the only significant 
consequence of that dissension, so the polemic raised by Bernstein’s 
and Conrad Schmidt’s articles will at most end in these two 
gentlemen ultimately joining the ranks of the bourgeois democrats. 
That will be a loss to the German workers’ party, but socialist 
theory will remain what it is: an impregnable fortress all hostile 
forces hurl themselves against in vain. Consequently, the 
joy felt by the bourgeoisie’s theorists is too premature. 

Indeed, what have Bernstein and Schmidt actuaily said? Have 
they advanced any genuinely new arguments against the theory 
of Karl Marx? That is something we shall now see. 

As has been so excellently said by Victor Adler, the celebrated 
Austrian socialist, Marx’s socialism is not only an economic theory, 
it is a world theory; the revolutionary proletarian movement is 
only a sector of the revolution in thought that marks our century. 
It has its own philosophy, as well as its own understanding of 
history and its own political economy. In what they call their 
criticism, Bernstein and Schmidt have attacked present-day 
socialism as a whole. We shall follow them through all the argu- 
ments they have brought forward, and shall, of course, begin from 
the beginning, i.e., with philosophy. 

You are all, no doubt, aware that the founder of modern social- 
ism was a firm supporter of materialism. Materialism was the 
foundation of all his doctrine. Bernstein and Schmidt call mate- 
rialism in question, for they see it as an erroneous theory. In 
an article recently published in N{eue]Zleit)'*’, Bernstein called 
upon socialists to return to Kant bis zu einem gewissen Grad.* He 
thinks, incidentally, that the socialists of today have already 
abandoned pure or absolute (the expression is his) materialism. 
Unfortunately he does not explain to us what is meant by pure or 
absolute materialism, but he cites the words of a present-day 
materialist, a certain Strecker who, according to Bernstein, has 
said fully in the spirit of Kant: Wir glawben an das Atom, which 
means, “we merely believe in the atom”. It may hence be assumed 
that the pure or absolute materialists have spoken of the atom 
with less circumspection: they have claimed to have seen, felt 
or smelt it. This assumption, however, is quite groundless. Several 
brief quotations will bring that home to you. 

The eighteenth-century materialists were of the “pure” variety. 
Let us begin with La Mettrie, that enfant perdu of materialist 
Philosophy, a man whose boldness frightened even the boldest. 

“The nature of movement,” he says (L'homme-machine\, “is 
just as unknown to us as is the nature of matter.” 

“The essence of Soul in man and animals,” he says in his Traité 
—_—_—_— 

* (Up to a certain point.] 
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de l’éme, “is and will always be just as unknown as the essence of 
matter and bodies,” and further: “Though we have no idea of the 
essence of matter, we cannot deny recognition to the* properties 
that our senses discover in it.” 

Thus, La Mettrie frankly acknowledges that he does not know 
the essence of matter and that he knows only some of its properties 
discovered by the senses. This is equivalent to La Mettrie merely 
believing in the atom. Yet he was “pure” and “absolute”. 

We shall now go over to another representative of eighteenth- 
century pure and absolute materialism. 

“We recognise,” Holbach says in his Systeme de la Nature, 
“that the essence of matter cannot be understood or, at least, that 
we understand it only poorly, in the measure that it affects us.... 
We know matter only from the perceptions, sensations and ideas 
it gives us; it is only from them that we can judge of it, well or 
poorly, according to the specific arrangement of our organs,” 
and further: “We know nothing of the essence or true nature of 
matter though we are able to recognise some of their properties 
or qualities through the effects they have on us.” 

This too seems to be fully in the spirit of Kant, does it not? 
Only it was written before the appearance of his Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

But what about Helvetius, who has often been recognised as the 
most absolute representative of eighteenth-century materialism? 

Oh, this one was most circumspect! In his book De l’Esprit, he 
says, in respect of the controversies over the relation of soul to 
body, that words should not be misused, that everything possible 
should be drawn from observation, and that “one should advance 
only together with it, stopping the moment it abandons us and 
having the courage of not knowing what one cannot yet know.” 

I shall add that, to Helvetius, what in philosophy is called 
the reality of the sensual world, was only probability. 

Next to all this, Strecker’s word Wir glauben an das Atom, 
which Bernstein has cited as a sign of the great changes that have 
taken place of Jate in materialist theory, produce a really comical 
impression. Bernstein sees in these words a confession recently 
forced out of materialism under the influence of Kant’s philosophy. 
He thinks that the pure or absolute materialists never said anyth- 
ing of the kind, and did not even suspect it. You see that this is 
absolutely untrue. And when Bernstein says to us: “Let us return 
to Kant ‘bis zu einem gewissen Grad’,” we say in reply: “Comrade 
Bernstein, return bis zu einem gewissen Grad to your classroom; 
make a study of the theory you wish to criticise, and then we will 
discuss the matter.” 

But perhaps you will ask me what is meant by eighteenth-cen- 
tury materialism? What is meant by the materialism of Karl Marx? 
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The enemies of materialism will reply for me. 

Go to the National Library in Geneva, consult Volume 28 of 
Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne, and look up the article 
on La Mettrie. The author of this article says that, besides other 
books, La Mettrie wrote L'homme-machine, a vile work in which 
the pernicious materialist theory is set forth without the least 
restraint. But what kind of pernicious theory is it? Listen care- 
fully: 

“On noticing, during his illness, that his spiritual faculties 
had become impaired following the weakening of his bodily organs, 
he drew therefrom the conclusion that thought is nothing but 
a product of the physical organisation, and he had the audacity 
to make public his surmises on this score.” 

Thus thought is nothing but a product of organisation: such 
is the true meaning of the theory held by La Mettrie and the other 
materialists. This may seem audacious, but is it false? 

Let us see what Professor Huxley, one of the most outstanding 
and best-known representatives of present-day biology, has to say 
on the matter: 

“Surely no one who is cognisant of the facts of the case, nowadays, 
doubts that the roots of psychology lie in the physiology of the 
nervous system. What we call the operations of the mind are 
functions of the brain, and the materials of consciousness are 
products of cerebral activity. Cabanis may have made use of 
crude and misleading phraseology when he said that the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile; but the conception 
which that much-abused phrase embodies is, nevertheless, far 
more consistent with fact than the popular notion that the mind 
is a metaphysical entity seated in the head, but as independent 
of the brain as a telegraph operator is of his instrument.” 

La Mettrie is descended from Descartes; not from the latter’s 
metaphysics, which was quite idealistic, but from his physiology. 
Here is what the selfsame Iluxley says about the physiology of 
Descartes: 

“In truth, Descartes’ physiology, like the modern physiology 
of which it anticipates the spirit, leads straight to Materialism, 
so far as that title is rightly applicable to the doctrine that we 
have no knowledge of any thinking substance, apart from extend- 
ed substance; and that thought is as much a function of matter 
as motion is.” (Les sciences naturelles et l'éducation, Paris, 1891, 
article sur le “Discours de la méthode”, de Descartes, pp. 25-26)*. 

It is true, citizens, that materialism, as evolved in the eighteenth 
century and accepted by the founders of scientific socialism, is 
eee ON ag 


* [Plekhanov is quoting from the French translation of Thomas H. Hux- 


ley’s, Method and Results, Essays. “Descartes’ discourse on method”). 
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a theory that teaches us that “we have no knowledge of any 
thinking substance, apart from extended substance; and that 
thought is as much a function of matter as motion is”. But this is 
a negation of philosophical dualism, and returns us direct to old 
Spinoza, with his single substance, of which extension and thought 
are merely attributes. Indeed, present-day materialism is a Spi- 
nozism that has become more or less aware of itself. 

I say “more or less aware of itself’ because some materialists 
have been little aware of their kinship with Spinoza. La Mettrie 
was one of these, but even in his lifetime there were materialists 
who were well aware that they were descended from Spinoza. 
Diderot is an example, who said the following in a short article 
entitled Spinosisme, published in Volume 15 of l’Encyclopédie.1*® 

Here is what Spinoza says in Theorem XIII of Part Two of his 
Ethics: “Omnia individua quamvis gradibus diversis animata 
sunt”.* This is what Diderot said. 

Feuerbach (Spiritualismus und Materialismus) and Engels were 
also Spinozists. 

But what is the difference between a materialism thus interpret- 
ed, and Kantianism? The difference is a vast one. It all lies in 
that which refers to the unknowable. 

According to Kant, things in themselves are not what we per- 
ceive them to be, and the relations between them in reality are 
not what they seem to us; if we abstract ourselves from the sub- 
jective organisation of our senses, all the properties and all the 
correlations of objects in space and time, and space and time 
themselves, vanish, because all this exists only as a phenomenon, 
i.e., only in us. The nature of things, regarded in themselves and 
independently of our own faculty of perception, is wholly unknown 
to us. Of such things, we know only the manner on which we per- 
ceive them: consequently, things belong to the area of the un- 
knowable. In this, the materialists are far from agreement with 
Kant. 

According to Kant, what we know about things is only the way 
we perceive them. But if our perception of things does take place, 
that, again according to Kant, is because things affect us. Pheno- 
mena are the products of the effect on us of things-in-themsel ves, 
noumena. However, the exertion of an affect already means being 
in some relationship. One who says that objects (or things) in 
themselves affect us is saying that he knows some of the relations 
of such{objects, if not among themselves then at least between 
them, on the one hand, and us, on the other. But if we know the 
relations existing between us and things-in-themselves, we also 
know—through the mediation of our faculty of perception—the 


* (All individuals are animate in varions degrce.] | 
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relations existing between the objects themselves. This is not 
direct knowledge, but knowledge it is; once we possess it, we no 
longer have the right to speak of the impossibility of knowing 
things-in-themselves. 

Knowledge means prevision. If we are able to foresee a phenome- 
non, we shall foresee how some things-in-themselves will affect 
us. All our industries and all our practical life are based on that 
prevision. 

Consequently, Kant’s proposition cannot be supported. Every- 
thing correct in it had already been voiced by the French material- 
ists prior to Kant: the essence of matter is incomprehensible to us; 
we gain an understanding of it only in the measure in which it 
affects us. 

This is what Engels said in his book Ludwig Feuerbach, and 
what Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt have failed to understand. 

This distinction between materialism and Kantianism may 
seem inconsequential to you, yet it is highly important, not only 
from the theoretical point of view but also—and perhaps particu- 
larly—from the practical. 

Kant’s “unknowable” leaves the door wide open to mysticism. 
In my German book Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materialismus, 
I showed that this “unknowable” is nothing else but God, a scho- 
lastic God. Matter, on the contrary, of which we gain a knowledge 
in the measure it affects us, totally precludes all and any zheologi- 
cal interpretation. It is a revolutionary concept, which is why it is 
not to the liking of the bourgeoisie, who prefer—and very much 
so—Kant’s agnosticism and our present-day Kantians. 

When Bernstein calls us back to Kant, and when he criticises 
present-day materialism with the words “Wir glauben [an das 
Atom)”, he is thereby proving nothing but his own ignorance. 
Consequently, this alleged crisis presents no danger from the 
Philosophical viewpoint. 

Let us now pass on to the materialist understanding of 
history. 

What is meant by that understanding? 

That “understanding” has often been very poorly understood 
and, if that is possible, has been interpreted still more poorly. 
In its false interpretation, it is vilely defamatory of the human 
Tace; but where is that theory which, poorly understood and badly 
interpreted, will not seem vile and absurd? In reality, the mate- 
tialist understanding of history is the only theory that enables 
us to understand human history as a law-governed process. In 
other words, it is the only scientific explanation of history. 

_To give you an exact idea of the Marxist understanding of 
history, I shall first ask: what is meant by the idealist understand- 
ng? I shall begin by quoting from an eighteenth-century French 
21~0t047 
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author, now completely forgotten, but one who wrote a curious 
book. He was Cellier Dufayel and the book was entitled: Origine 
commune de la littérature et de la législation chez tous les peuples 
(Paris, 1786). 

“Just as literature is the expression of the litterateur’s thinking,” 
he says, “law is, in its turn, the expression of the thinking of the 
legislator, taking that word in the broadest sense. 

“There is then a common source both for literature and for 
legislation... and that source is thought, whose origin is in man’s 
nature, which should be studied first and foremost. if one would 
proceed with method and advance with some certitude towards the 
goal one has set oneself” (p. 7). 

Here is an understanding of history that is completely idealistic: 
human thought is the source of law, i. e., of all social and political 
organisation. The development of that organisation is determined 
by human thought, which, in its turn, originates in man's nature. 

This idealistic interpretation of history is, with few exceptions, 
peculiar to all philosophers of the eighteenth century, even to the 
materialists. 

The weak point, the heel of Achilles, of this understanding of 
history will easily be seen. I shall describe it in a few words. 

Were one to ask an eighteenth-century writer, say Cellier, how 
man’s ideas take shape, he would reply that they are a product 
of the social environment. But what is a social environment? 
It is the totality of those very social relations which, Cellier 
Dufayel himself asserts, originate in human thought. 

Hence we have before us the following antinomy: 

1) The social environment is a product of thought; 

2) Thought is a product of the social environment. 

As long as we are unable to escape from this contradiction, we 
shall understand nothing either in the history of ideas or in thé 
history of social forms. 

If you take, for instance, the evolution of literary criticism in the 
nineteenth century, you will see it has been, and in part remains, 
quite powerless to solve this antinomy. Thus, Sainte-Beuve 
holds that every social revolution is accompanied by a revolution 
in literature. But where do social revolutions come from? They! 
are caused by the development of human thought; since, in civi- 
lised societies, the evoluticn of thought finds expression in th 
evolution of literature, we come up against the same antinomy 
the development of literature hinges on social development, whil 
social development is conditioned by the development of lite 
ature. Hippolyte Taine’s philosophy of art suffers from the sam 
shortcoming. 

We shall now see how Marx's understanding of history succ 
fully solves this antinomy. 
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Marx’s materialist understanding of history is the direct op- 
posite of the eighteenth-century understanding. 

In a comparison of his own method with that of Hegel, Marx 
says in the Afterword to the Second German Edition of Capital: 

“To Hegel, the life-process of the human brain, i.e., the process of 
thinking, which, under the name of ‘the Idea’, he even transforms 
into an independent subject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and 
the real world is only the external, phenomenal form of ‘the Idea’. 
With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing but the material world 
reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms of thought.”!® 

This is a materialist understanding of the history of human 
thought. Engels expressed the same in amore popular form when 
he said that it is not consciousness that determines being, but 
being that determines consciousness. 

It may, however, be asked: what does a way of life derive from 
if it is not determined by the mode of thought? 

Social man’s way of life is determined by his means of sub- 
sistence, which in their turn depend on the state of the productive 
forces at the disposal of socia] man, i.e., of society. 

The productive forces a tribe of savages dispose of determine 
that tribe’s way of life; the productive forces at the disposal of 
Europeans in the Middle Ages determined the structure of feudal 
society; the productive forces of our times determine the struc- 
ture of present-day society, capitalist society, bourgeois society. 

You are all no doubt well aware that the types of weaponry 
determine the organisation of an army, the plans of campaigns, 
the disposition of units, the orders issued, and so on and so forth. 
All this creates the profound distinction between the military 
system of the ancients and that of our days. In exactly the same 
way, the state of the productive forces, and the means and modes 
of production, determine the relations existing among producers, 
i.e., the entire social structure as wel]. But once we have a social 
Structure as a fact, the way in which it determines the state of 
men’s mores and ideas will be readily understood. 

Let us take an example the better to bring the point out. 

The reactionaries have often accused the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century—the Encyclopedists—of their pro- 
paganda having laid the ground for the French Revolution. 
That propaganda was no doubt a sine qua non of the Revolution. 

t may, however, be asked: why was it that such propaganda 
should have started only in the eighteenth century? Why was 
it not conducted in the times of Louis XIV? Where is the answer 
to be sought? In the general properties of human nature? No, for 
they were the same in the times of Bossuet and in those of Vol- 
taire. But if the French of Bossuet’s times did not hold the same 
Views as did the French of Voltaire’s times, it was because of 
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the change in France’s social structure. But what brought that 
change about? It was France's economic development that did so. 

I shall take another example, this time borrowed from the 
history of French art. 

Kindly look at these two engravings made after Boucher, and 
at these two photographs of two celebrated pictures painted by 
Louis David. They are representative of two completely differ- 
ent stages in the history of French painting. Note the distinctive 
features in Boucher’s art, compare them with the distinctive 
features in David's art, and tell me whether the difference that 
exists between these two painters can be accounted for by the 
general properties of human nature. For my part, I do not see 
any possibility of that. Neither do I understand how those prop- 
erties of human nature could explain to me the transition from 
Boucher’s paintings to David’s. Finally, I fail to understand 
which of the properties of human nature had to lead to the transi- 
tion from Francois Boucher’s paintings to those of Louis David 
happening at the end of the eighteenth century, and at no other 
time. Human nature can explain nothing here. Let us see what 
the materialist understanding of history will show. 

Again, it is not psychology but political economy that has to 
account for the evolution of social forms and human thought; 
it is not consciousness that determines being, but being that 
determines consciousness. 

This understanding of history, which has so often come under 
attack from bourgeois theorists, has also come under fire from 
Conrad Schmidt, and will doubtlessly come in for the same treat- 
ment from Bernstein in the series of articles he is now publishing 
in Nleue] Zleit). 

Incidentally, these gentlemen are not attacking in the open. 
On the contrary, they style themselves as adherents of this un- 
derstanding of history; only they interpret it in a way that makes 
us appear to be retreating, together with them, from the mate- 
tialist understanding of history and returning to idealism, or 
rather to eclecticism. 

That was exactly what Conrad Schmidt said in the German 
journal Der sozialistische Akademiker: society’s economy is mere- 
ly an emanation of human nature; the latter is the supreme syn- 
thetic unity (hdéhere zusammenfassende Einheit), the foundation 
op which rests the operation of all the factors of historical devel- 
opment. Only, he goes on to say, that supreme unity always 
ceveals itself in various forms. To understand the falsity of 
this view, one has only to ask oneself: what are the forces thanks 
to which man’s nature goes over from certain forms to others? 
What are the forces that make the American Yankee's nature so 
profoundly different from that of the Redskin? Whatever they 
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may be, those forces evidently do not lie in human nature. Con- 
sequently, the latter is not the supreme synthetic unity that 
Conrad Schmidt speaks of. 

The economic structure of Yankee society is utterly different 
from the Redskins’ economic organisation. To say that the latter 
is an emanation of human nature means saying absolutely nothing, 
since the question that has to be answered is: why is one ema- 
nation of nature so vastly different from another? On closer exam- 
ination Conrad Schmidt’s sapient remark means nothing but 
the following: there would be no history but for the existence of 
the human race. This is what is known as a La Palisse truth.’ 

Thus, Conrad Schmidt’s criticism is far from dangerous to the 
materialist understanding of history, or, to put it more exactly, 
it can be dangerous only if Conrad Schmidt is taken for a Marxist. 

Let us draw the conclusion. From this angle, too, it is not very 
difficult to overcome the crisis of the Marxist school. At our 
next session, we shall see whether there is anything serious in 
the objections raised by Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt to the 
economic views of Karl Marz. 


BERNSTEIN AND MATERIALISM 


Herr Bernstein continues the second series of his Problems of 
Socialism, in Issue 34 of Neue Zeit, where he discusses “in what 
measure present-day socialism is realistic, and in what measure it 
is an ideology.”'*' The method employed by the author of this 
study seems to me quite insufficient for a solution of the ques- 
tion raised therein, which is why I shall subject that method to 
criticism in another article. What interests me here is Herr 
Bernstein’s call for a return to Kant “up to a certain point”. 
“As a layman in the theory of knowledge,” says Herr Bernstein, 
“I Jay no claim to bringing into this question anything more than 
the thoughts of a layman. In fact, it was an article on Kant, 
written by Conrad Schmidt and published in the scientific 
supplement to Vorwdrts!, that made me take up the sub- 
ject.” 

Impelled by a reading of several columns of Herr Conrad 
Schmidt’s philosophical prose, Herr Bernstein informs other lay- 
men of the following: “Pure or absolute materialism is just as 
spiritualistic as is pure or absolute idealism. The two simply 
assume, though from different viewpoints, that thinking and 
being are identical; they differ ultimately only in their mode 
of expression. The more recent materialists, on the contrary, 
have taken up a principled Kantian stand just as resolutely as 
have most of the greatest present-day natural scientists.” 

These are highly interesting conclusions. But what is “pure 
or absolute materialism”? Herr Bernstein does not answer this 
question; instead, he quotes in a footnote a definition given by 
one of the “more recent” materialists, who says, quite “in the 
Kantian sense”, “We only believe in the atom.”!52 

In Herr Bernstein’s opinion, the “pure or absolute” materialists 
could obviously in no way admit the mode of thinking and ex- 
pression characterised in the definition given above. “In what 
measure” is this understanding of Bernstein’s borne out by the 
history of philosophy? “That is the question.” 
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Who shall we number Holbach among: the “pure” or the “more 
recent” materialists? Evidently among the former. But what does 
Holbach think of matter? 

The following passages will explain that to us: 

“We do not know the essence of any object, if by the word es- 
sence one is to understand that which comprises its own nature; 
we know matter only from the sensations and ideas it gives us; 
then we judge of it, well or badly, in keeping with the arrange- 
ment of our organs.”* 

And further: 

“Thus, relatively towards us, matter in general is anything 
that affects our senses in some way, and the properties that we 
attribute to different kinds of matter are based on the different 
impressions or on the changes that they produce in us.”** 

Here is another brief and characteristic passage: 

“We know neither the essence nor the genuine nature of matter, 
though we are able to determine some of its properties and qual- 
ities according to the way in which it affects us.”*** 

Let us now turn to another “pure” materialist, to wit, Hel- 
vetius. Does matter possess the power of sensation? Helvetius 
replies to this question, which held the attention of very many 
eighteenth-century French philosophers, and to which we shall 
return later, as follows: “The subject was discussed over a long 
period.... Only very late was it asked what the argument was 
all about, and a precise idea was attached to the word matter. 
Had the meaning been established in the first place, it would have 
been recognised that men are, so to say, the creators of matter."**** 
I find this somewhat clearer than the statement, “We only believe 
in the atom”. 

I have set forth the philosophical ideas of Holbach and Hel- 
vetius in my Beitrdége zur Geschichte des Materialismus, so | shall 
not go into any detailed examination of them here. I shall, how- 
ever remark that to Helvetius the existence of bodies outside of us 
seems only a probability. He makes mock of “philosophical flights 
of fancy”; in his opinion, we must “go together with observation, 
halt at the instant it leaves us, and have the courage not to know 
what is as yet impossible to know”.***** 

Robinet, author of the book De la Nature, remarks: “We have 
not been made to find out what constitutes the essence of things; 
we have no means of knowing that .... The knowledge of essence 
(des essences) is beyond our compass.”****** 

* Systeme de la Nature, II, p. 1.75 
** ibid., I, p. 28. 
*** ibid., II, p. 4146. 
**** De L'Esprit, Discours I, chap. IV. 


***%s Cf. Beitradge zur Geschichte des Materialismus, p. 77 and ff. 
“*e#e* De la Nature, Amsterdam MDCCLXIJII, tome premier, p. 265. 
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Elsewhere in the same book, he says: “The soul is no more in- 
structed in its own essence than in other essences. It does not pene- 
trate into itself more than into the mass of its own body, whose 
inner resources it neither senses nor sees.”* Is this not quite in 
the Kantian sense? 

Let us now listen to La Mettrie, that enfant perdu of materialist 
philosophy, a man whose boldness daunted even the boldest. Here 
is what he said: 

“The essence of soul in man and animals is unknown to us 
and will always remain so, just as the essence of matter and body.... 
But though we have no idea of the essence of matter, we are never- 
theless obliged to recognise the properties revealed to us in matter 
by our external senses.”** 

In his Abrégé des Systémes La Mettrie writes the following, in 
a criticism of Spinoza’s philosophy: 

“It is not external things that the soul cognises but only 
certain individual properties of those things, all of them quite 
relative and arbitrary; finally, most of our sensations and ideas 
are so dependent on our organs that they change together with 
the latter....” 

As we can see, one of the most “absolute” materialists also 
speaks here “quite in the Kantian sense”. Compared with such 
statements, one cannot but consider most comical the proposition 
“We only believe in the atom”, which Herr Bernstein cites as 
something absolutely “new”. 

Perhaps, Herr Bernstein imagines that Frederick Engels did 
not know that we only believe in the atom? Engels, it may be 
supposed, knew that very well,'*4 but that did not prevent him 
from waging a struggle against Kantian philosophy and writing 
the following lines in his Ludwig Feuerbach: “If, nevertheless, 
the Neo-Kantians are attempting to resurrect the Kantian con- 
cept in Germany and the agnostics that of Hume in England 
(where in fact it never became extinct), this is, in view of their 
theoretical and practical refutation accomplished long ago, 
scientifically a regression and practically merely a shamefaced 
way of surreptitiously accepting materialism while denying it 
before the world.”% 

Perhaps Herr Bernstein will object that Engels himself did 
not have a clear understanding of the matter? 

For many years, Herr Bernstein was in close touch with Fre- 
derick Engels,'** but failed to understand his philosophy. He, who 
could have drawn so freely on the wealth of that great thinker’s 


* ibid., p. 259. 
** (Euvres philosophiques de Monsieur de La Mettrie, Amsterdam 
MDCCLXIV, t. 1, Traité de V ame, p. 83 et 87. 
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knowledge, had to read the quasi-philosophical article by Herr 
Conrad Schmidt to gain an interest in philosophical questions, 
and ask himself: wherein lies the essence of my teacher’s philos- 
ophy? What is still worse, it was sufficient for him to learn a 
couple of Herr Conrad Schmidt's paralogisms to throw that philos- 
ophy overboard. Unbelievable, but a fact. It is very sad for 
the school of Marx and Engels, but first and foremost it is very 
sad for Herr Bernstein! 

However that may be, we have not the least desire to follow 
this “critic’s advice” when he calls us “back to Kant”. On the 
contrary, we call him back ... to a study of philosophy. 

In advising us to “return to Kant”, Herr Bernstein tries to 
base himself on an article by Herr Stern: “Der 6konomische und 
der naturphilosophische Materialismus”, which was published 
in Neue Zeit. Herr Stern is immeasurably more competent in 
the field of philosophy than Herr Bernstein is, and his article 
deserves our readers’ full attention. 

While Herr Bernstein returns to Kant “to a certain point” 
Herr Stern speaks to us of the old Spinoza, and asks us to return 
to the philosophy of that great and noble Jewish thinker. That 
is something else, and far more reasonable than Herr Bernstein’s 
call. Indeed, it is important and interesting to study the ques- 
tion of whether there is something in common between the philo- 
sophical ideas of Marx and Engels on the one hand, and Spinoza’s 
on the other. 

To be able to reply correctly to this question, we must first 
ascertain how Herr Stern understands the genuine essence of 
materialism. Here is what he says: 

“Naturphilosophische materialism, as represented in Ancient 
Greece by Democritus and his school, in the last century by the 
Encyclopedists, and in recent tines by Kar] Vogt, Ludwig Biich- 
ner and so on, and the economic materialism of Marx and 
Engels are, despite their common name, two different theories, 
which pertain to different areas of study. The former contains an 
explanation of Nature and in particular the relations between 
Matter and spirit; the latter proposes an explanation of history, 
its course and its events, thus being a sociological theory.” 

That is not quite the case. 

In the first place, the philosophy of the Encyclopedists was 
not limited only to a study of the relations between matter and 
Spirit; on the contrary, it attempted to simultaneously explain 
history with the aid of the materialist concept.* In the second place, 
Marx and Engels were materialists, not only in the sphere of 
historical studies but also in the sphere of an understanding of the 
ek 

* I showed that in my essay on Helvetius. 
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relation between spirit and matter. Thirdly, it is quite erroneous to 
lump together the materialism of the Encyclopedists and that of 
Vogt and Bichner. Here, too, it may be said that we have “two 
quite different theories”. 

“The fundamental idea of naturphilosorhische materialism,” 
Herr Stern continues, “is that matter is the Absolute, some- 
thing everlastingly existent; everything of the spirit (the mental: 
perception, sensation, will and thinking) is a product of matter. 
Matter possesses boundless forces (‘Stoff und Kraft’), which 
can in general be reduced to movement, which is also everlasting. 
Through the interaction of various forces in complex animal organ- 
isms, there arises in the latter the spiritual, which again disap- 
pears together with their disintegration. Everything that takes 
place, including human desires and actions, is governed by the 
law of causality and depends on material causes.” 

That is how Herr Stern sees the materialist doctrine. Is he 
right, and can the description he has given be applied, for in- 
stance, to the materialism of the Encyclopedists? 

Before replying to this question, I would remark that, in this 
case, the appelation of Encyclopedists is, on the one hand, not at 
all precise, and leads to error. Far from all the Encyclopedists 
were materialists. On the other hand, there were, in eighteenth- 
century France, materialists who did not write a single line in 
the Encyclopédie. To bear that out, it will suffice to name the 
selfsame La Mettrie. 

All this is incidental. What is essential is that neither the mate- 
rialists among the Encyclopedists nor La Mettrie recognised that 
all the forces of matter can be reduced to movement. Herr Stern seems 
to have been misled by the words of those who, despite their 
ignorance of the history of materialism, cannot deny themselves 
the pleasure of speaking about it. This can be proved immediately 
and most irrefutably. 

This time I shall first let La Mettrie speak for himself. 

The reader already knows that La Mettrie’s view on matter is 
worlds apart from “dogmatism” of any kind. Yet we must dwell 
at some length on his philosophy. 

La Mettrie was simply a Cartesian, a man of consistent thought, 
who enriched his mind with all the biological knowledge of his 
times. Descartes asserts that animals are nothing more than 
machines, that is to say, that they possess nothing that can be 
called the life of the mind. Taking Descartes at his word, La Met- 
trie says that if the former is right, then man too is nothing more 
than a machine because there is no essential difference between 
man and animal. Hence the title of his celebrated work L’homme- 
machine. However, since man in no way lacks mental life, La Met- 
trie further concludes that animals are also endowed with mental 
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life. Hence the title of another work: Les animauz plus que ma- 
chines. Incidentally, La Mettrie thought that Descartes himself, 
in his heart of hearts, held the same view: “For, on the whole, 
though he harps on the distinction between the two substances, 
it can be seen that this is nothing but a clever trick, a stylistic 
device,” etc.* Though La Mettrie defines man as a machine, he 
does not at all say thereby that “all the forces of matter can be 
reduced to movement”. On the contrary, he wishes to express 
something quite different. He considered thinking one of the proper- 
ties of matter. “I believe thinking to be so little incompatible 
with organised matter that it seems to be a property of the latter 
in the same way as electricity, the faculty of movement, impe- 
netrability, extent, etc.”** 

On that basis, Herr Stern will no doubt object that to La Met- 
trie thinking is a property of organised matter alone, this being 
the heel of Achilles in any materialism. “It is quite inexplicable,” 
he says in the article we have quoted from, “how, in an animal 
cell, sensation (the basic physical element) appears suddenly, 
like a pistol shot; it must of necessity be concluded that inor- 
ganic bodies, too, possess a psychical quality which is, of course, 
only minimal and simple, but which becomes more involved 
and refined as we mount the ladder of living beings”. That is so, 
but La Mettrie never asserted anything to the contrary. Here he 
simply puts the question, but does not attempt to give a definite 
answer. “It must be acknowledged,” he says, “that we do not 
know whether matter possesses the immediate faculty of sen- 
sation or only the ability to acquire it through modifications or 
forms it is susceptible of; for it is true that this faculty reveals 
itself only in inorganised bodies.”*** 

In his L'Homme plante, he expresses this idea in a somewhat 
different form, which makes it more definite. “In effect, Man is 
that one of all hitherto known beings who possesses soul in the 
highest degree, as it should be of necessity, while plants are 
those which should and do possess soul in the least degree.” This 
idea sum3 up the theory of the “animateness of matter”. How- 
ever, La Mettrie discards this theory because “soul” is something 
quite embryonic in plants and minerals. “It is an excellent soul, 
indeed,” he exclaims, “which does not occupy itself with any 
objects and desires, and is without passions, without vices, with- 
out virtues and above all without needs, being free even of the 
need to counter the body’s disintegration.” 


—————e 


* Euvres philosophiques de Monsieur de La Mettrie, t. X, p. 72. 
** ibid., p. 73. 
*** Traité de l’ame, etc., chap. VI. In this work, La Mettrie still adhered 
to the old terminology, which he later abandoned. 
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Herr Stern quotes the scholium to Theorem XIII in Part Two 
of Spinoza’s Ethics, which says that all individuals (individua) 
are animate in various degrees (quamvis diversis gradibus). 

The reader now sees that the degree of animation was of deci- 
sive significance to La Mettrie, who considered that an inani- 
mate being was one in which the faculty of sensation did not 
rise above a certain minimum; if he declared that “thought” is the 
outcome of organisation, he thereby wished to say that the com- 
paratively higher forms of “animateness” could be met only in 
inorganised “individuals”. 

That is why I see absolutely no substantial difference between 
Spinozism and La Mettrie’s materialism. 

How does the matter stand with the Encyclopedists? 

“The first faculty that we meet with in living man and which 
should be separated from all the others,” says Holbach, “is ‘sen- 
sibility” (i.e., sensation—G.P.). 

“However inexplicable that faculty may appear at first glance, 
yet, if we examine it at close quarters, we shall find that it is a 
consequence of the essence and the properties of an organised hody 
in the same way as gravity, magnetism, elasticity. electricity, 
etc., result from the essence or the nature of certain other bodies.... 
Some philosophers think that sensibility is a universal quality 
of matter; in that case, it would be useless to search whence it 
gets that property which we know in its manifestations. If one 
admits this hypothesis, then one can distinguish two kinds of 
sensibilities, in the same way as one distinguishes two kinds 
of movement in Nature—one known by the name of living force, 
the other by the name of the force of inertia;* one is active or 
living perception while the other is passive or inert. In the latter 
case, the animateness of a substance would only consist in the 
absence of impediments to its being active and sensible. In a word, 
sensibility is either a quality that can be communicated, such 
as matter, and can be acquired thanks to combination, or else 
perception is a quality inherent in al] matter; in either case an in- 
corporeal being, such as the human soul is supposed to be, cannot 
be its subject.”** | 

Herr Stern will now see for himself that Holbach’s materialist 
philosophy has nothing in common with the doctrine ascribed 
by him to the Encyclopedists. 

Holbach was very well aware that the forces of matter cannot 
all be reduced to movement. He had no objections to the hy- 
pothesis of the “animateness of matter” but he did not stop at this 
hypothesis because his attention was attracted hy another task. 


* Holbach’s terms force vive and force morte are no longer in use. 
** Systeme de la Nature, t. 1, pp. 88-89 et 90-91. 
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He tried, first and foremost, to adduce proof that, to explain 
the phenomena of mental life, there is no need for us to presup- 
pose the existence of non-corporeal substance.... 

Let us go further. Holbach was not the sole author of Systéme 
de la Nature, Diderot, too, was an outstanding collaborator in 
it, and he was a materialist. Of what kind was the materialism 
of this man who, with more justification than anybody else, 
can be called an Encyclopedist. Diderot displayed his attitude 
to Spinoza in a short article “Spinosiste’, which was published 
in Volume 15 of the Encyclopédie. 

“One should not,” he writes there, “confuse the old Spinozists 
with those of modern times. The general principle held by the 
latter is that matter is sensible, which they demonstrate by the 
development of the egg, an inert body which, through the sole 
instrumentality of graduated warmth, passes to the state of a 
sentient and living being, and by the growth of any animal which, 
in the beginning, is nothing but a point but which, through the 
assimilation of plant nutritives—in a word of all substances 
which serve as nutrition—turns into a big, sentient and living 
body. Hence they conclude that there exists nothing but matter 
and that it is sufficient to explain everything; in everything else, 
they follow the old Spinozism in all its inferences.” 

This does not show with clarity wherein, in Diderot’s opinion, 
lies the superiority of the new over the old Spinozism; what is 
quite indubitable is that Diderot recognised Spinozism as a cor- 
rect doctrine, and had no fear of the conclusions stemming from 
it. On the whole, it may be said that Karl Rosenkranz was quite 
right when he wrote, in his well-known book Diderot’s Leben und 
Werke (Vol. I, p. 149): “Spinozism, especially beginning with 
Boulainvilliers, was secretly recognised by all Frenchmen who 
had gone over, through sensualism, to materialism....”* 

Ilow do the nineteenth-century materialists regard the ques- 
tion we are discussing? 

Ludwig Feuerbach was quite disparaging of the French eigh- 
teenth-century materialists. “Nothing can be more erroneous,” 
he said, “than to derive German materialism from Systéme de la 
Nature or, what is still worse, from La Mettrie’s truffle past- 
ry.”"** Yet he stood firmly on the ground of French materialism. 

Thus, in his Spiritualismus und Materialismus, he says: “To the 
abstract thinker ... thought is an extra-cerebral act; to the phy- 
Sician, it is an activity of the brain.” It was this that La Mettrie 
Set out to prove in his L’homme machine. “Medicine, general 
Pathology, is the birthplace and source of materialism,” Feuer- 
—_—— 

* At the same time, it is highly probable and even, perhaps quite true 


that Diderot denied only what is called Spinoza's pantheism. 
* Werke, B. 10, S. 8, 123. 
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bach says further on.* Again, La Mettrie says the same thing.** 
It is common knowledge that his own ailment served as a point of 
departure for his ideas on the relationship between soul and body. 

“But medicine is the source ... not of an extravagant and tran- 
scendental materialism ... but of one that is immanent and rests 
in and with Man,” says Feuerbach. “But therein lies the Archi- 
medean viewpoint in the! dispute between materialism and spi- 
ritualism, since it is ultimately a question, not of the divisibility 
or indivisibility of matter but of the divisibility or indivisibility 
of Man ... not of matter outside of Man ... but of matter as com- 
pressed within the human cranium. In a word, the dispute— 
when conducted, not without the participation of the head—is 
about nothing else but the human head.”*** 

That, too, is how the argument was viewed by La Mettrie, 
Holbach and many other materialists of the Encyclopédie. Because 
they held that opinion, they showed considerable coolness— 
with some few exceptions—for the theory of the “animateness” 
of matter that is not “compressed within the human cranium”, In this 
respect, too, Feuerbach’s point of view was that of the French 
materialists. 

At the same time, it is unquestionable that Feuerbach was 
willing to be at one with the materialists up to a certain point, 
but no further. He repeatedly declared that, to him, the truth 
lay “neither in materialism, idealism, philosophy, nor in psychol- 
ogy”! Whence this departure from a theory which, in essence, 
contained his own view? 

Engels explained it as follows: “Here Feuerbach lumps together 
.. Materialism ... and the special form in which this world 
outlook was expressed at a definite historical stage, namely, 
in the eighteenth century.” As for French materialism proper, 
Feuerbach lumped it together with “the shallow and vulgarised 
form in which the materialism of the eighteenth century con- 
tinues to exist today in the heads of naturalists and physicians, 
the form which was preached on their tours in the fifties by Biichner, 
Vogt and Moleschott”®’. I go further than Engels did, and say: 
Feuerbach was unaware that, in the nineteenth century, he was 


© Werke, B. 10, S. 128. 

** The spiritualists are wel! aware of this. The author of La Mettrie’s 
biography in Biographie Universelle ancienne et moderne describes L’ Homme 
machine as “an infamous production, in which the cheerless doctrine of mate- 
rialism is set forth in plain terms”. But what does that doctrine consist in? 
Here is the explanation: “Having observed, during his malady, that an en- 
feebling of the moral faculties followed that of his bodily organs, he drew 
the conclusion that thinking is merely the product of corporal organisation, 
and had the temerity to publish his conjectures on this score.” How horrible! 
What an absurd pseudodoctrine!! 

*** Feuerbach, Werke, B. 10, S. 128-29. 
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an actual restorer of eighteenth-century materialism, and that 
he was a representative of that latter materialism, with al] its 
advantages and shortcomings. 

Feuerbach held the view—now shared by Herr Stern—that the 
French materialists reduced to motion all the forces in matter. 
| have already shown that this view is wholly erroneous, and 
that the French materialists were no more “materialistic” in this 
respect than Feuerbach himself was. However, Feuerbach’s diver- 
gence from French materialism is deserving a very great atten- 
tion because it characterises his own world-outlook just as distinc- 
tively as it did that of Marx and Engels. 

According to Feuerbach, the source of cognition in psychology 
is quite different from what it is in physiology. But what is the 
distinction between these two sources of cognition? Feuerbach’'s 
answer to this question is highly characteristic: “What to me, 
or subjectively, is a purely mental ... act, is in itself, or objec- 
tively, a material and sensuous one.”* As we see, this is the same 
as what Herr Stern says: “Hunger, for instance, is, materially 
considered, a lack of certain bodily juices; considered psychically, 
it is a sense of unease; satiety is, materially, the replenishment 
of a deficiency in the organism, while psychically it is a sense 
of satisfaction.” But Ilerr Schmidt is a Spinozist. Ergo ... ergo. 
Feuerbach, too, adheres to Spinoza’s viewpoint. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt that Feuerbach was as much 
of a Spinozist as Diderot was in his time. 

It is enough to read his writings with some attention and to 
possess at least some clear idea of the development of modern 
philosophy—beginning with Spinoza and ending with Hegel— 
to cast off the least doubt on that score. “Spinoza is the real orig- 
inator of modern speculative philosophy; Schelling is its re- 
storer, and Hegel its consumator,” he says in one of his most 
outstanding writings. Nature, according to Feuerbach, is the 
“secret”, the true meaning of Spinozism. “What is it, on closer 
examination, that Spinoza logically or metaphysically calls Sub- 
stance, and theologically God? Nothing else but Nature.”** This is 
Spinoza’s strong point; herein lie “his historical significance and 
merit”. (Nature is Feuerbach’s “secret”, too.—G.P.) But Spinoza 
was incapable of breaking with theology. “For him, Nature is 
not Nature; the sensuous and antitheological essence of Nature 
is for him merely an abstract, metaphysical and theological es- 
sence.... Spinoza makes Nature one with God”***. Therein lies 
his “main shortcoming”. Feuerbach rectifies that shortcoming in 


* Note for Marxists who are going “back to Kant”: Feuerbach's “in itself” 
has nothing in common with “an sich” of the author of Critique of Pure Reason. 
** Werke, B. 2, S. 244; B. 4, S. 380. 
**s ibid., B. 4, S. 391. 
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Spinozism by inserting aut-aut for sive. “Not ‘Deus sive Natura’ 
but ‘aut Deus aut Natura’ is the watchword of truth; where God 
is identified with Nature ... there is neither God nor Nature, 
but only a mystical amphibiological hermaphrodite.”* 

We have already seen that this was exactly the reproach Di- 
derot levelled against Spinozism, in the article cited above, 
which was published in the Encyclopédie. Herr Stern may pos- 
sibly object that Spinoza did not deserve the reproach, but that 
is no concern of ours: what interests us here is the answer to the 
question of the relation of Feuerbach’s philosophy to Spinoza’s. 
As for the answer, it is as follows: 

Feuerbach’s materialist philosophy was, like Diderot’s, merely 
a brand of Spinozism. 

And now let us proceed to Marx and Engels. 

For some time, these writers were enthusiastic adherents of 
Feuerbach. “Enthusiasm was general” (following the publication 
of Feuerbach's Das Wesen des Christentums—G.P.), Engels wrote: 
“we all became at once Feuerbachians. How enthusiastically 
Marx greeted the new conception and how much—in spite of 
all critical reservations—he was influenced by it, one may read 
in Die heilige Familie.”'** 

By the February of 1845, however, Marx had, with the insight 
of genius, seen the “chief defect” of Feuerbach’s materialism, 
namely that “the thing, reality, sensuousness, is conceived only 
in the form of the object or of contemplation, but not as human 
sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively”.* This criticism 
became the point of departure in the new phase in the develop- 
ment of materialism, a phase that led up to the materialist ez- 
planation of history. The preface to Marx’s Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy contains what might be called “Pro- 
legomena to any future sociology that could operate as a science”. 

Note, however, that Marx and Engels’s critique does not bear 
upon the fundamental viewpoint of Feuerbach’s materialism. 
Quite the reverse! 

When Engels wrote that “those who regard Nature as pri- 
mary, belong to the various schools of materialism”!® (see his 
Ludwig Feuerbach) he was merely repeating Feuerbach’s words: 
“The true relationship of thinking to being is only this: Being 
is the subject, thinking the predicate. Thinking derives from 
being, not being from thinking.”** Since Feuerbach’s viewpoint 
was that of a Spinozist, it is clear that Engels’s philosophical 
view, which was identical, could not be different. 

Strictly speaking, the proposition that “thinking derives from 
being, not being from thinking” is not in agreement with Spi- 


* Werke., B. 4, S. 392. 
** ibid., B. 2, S. 263. 
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noza’s doctrine. But the “thinking” in question is human cons- 
ciousness, i.e., the highest form of “thinking”; being as preceding 
that thinking in no way precludes the “animateness of matter”. 
To realise that, one has only to read page 236 in Volume 2 of 
Feuerbach’s Werke, and pages 21 and 22 of Engels’s book Ludwig 
Feuerbach. The contempt in which Engels held the materialism 
of Karl Vogt, Moleschott and the like is common knowledge. 
However, it was that very materialism which could with some 
justification be reproached for a striving to reduce all the forces 
of matter to motion. I am convinced that publication of the 
manuscripts in the literary heritage of Marx and Engels will 
cast new light on the question.* Meanwhile, I assert with full 
conviction that, in the materialist period of their development, 
Marx and Engels never abandoned Spinoza's point of view.}® 
That conviction, incidentally, is based on Engels’s personal 
testimony. 

After visiting the Paris World Exhibition in 1889, I went to 
London to make Engels’s acquaintance. For almost a whole week, 
1 had the pleasure of having long talks with him on a variety of 
practical and theoretical subjects. When, on one occasion, we 
were discussing philosophy, Engels sharply condemned what 
Stern had most inaccurately called “naturphilosophische mate- 
rialism”. “So do you think,” I asked, “old Spinoza was right when 
he said that thought and extent are nothing but two attributes 
of one and the same substance?” “Of course,” Engels replied, 
“old Spinoza was quite right.” 

If my recollections are not letting me down, present during 
our talk was the well-known chemist Schorlemmer. P. B. Axel- 
rod, too, was present. Schorlemmer is no longer alive, but the 
other interlocutor is, and I feel sure that he will bear out the 
accuracy of my words. 

A few more words: in his preface to Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels 
speaks, inter alia, of the “pauper’s broth of eclecticism” which 
is ladled out in the universities in Germany under the name of 
philosophy.'® In his lifetime, that splendid broth was not yet 
being dished out to the German workers. That is now being done 
by Conrad Schmidt. It is that very broth that has so happily 
“worked up” Herr Bernstein. Conrad Schmidt is now setting up 
a school. It would therefore not be superfluous to analyse his 
eclectic broth with the aid of that sensitive reagent: the philo- 
sophy of Marx and Engels. I shall do that in the following article.'** 

_ * When I wrote these lines (in 1898), I had in mind, in the main, Marx’s 
dissertation on Epicurus,!¢t which had not yet been published and of whose 
existence | had learnt from Engels as early as 1889. The <lissertation was 
Subsequently published in a collection of the early works of Marx and Engels 


which was brought out by Franz Mehring. However, it did not live up to 
My expectations, because in it Marx still held the idealist view. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE THANK HIM FOR? 
An Open Letter to Karl Kautsky 


Dear and esteemed comrade: 

Permit me to begin by thanking you for the pleasure I got 
from your speeches at the Stuttgart Party Congress of German 
Social-Democrats. The speeches were a political event of great 
importance, in view of the warm approval of you expressed by 
the vast majority of delegates to the Party Congress. There was 
a time when speeches and articles by certain members of the 
German Party, such as Herren Bernstein, Conrad Schmidt and 
Heine, could evoke in the hearts of our enemies the fond hope 
that the German Social-Democrats intended to abandon the 
revolutionary ground of the class struggle, and sink into the morass 
of opportunism; that hope has now vanished like the morning 
mist. There can no longer be any doubt. People are coming to 
realise that Herren Bernstein, Conrad Schmidt, and Heine were 
not voicing the Party’s views, and that Comrade Singer had 
good reason to say, in his concluding address: we are and shall 
remain what we have always been. Indeed, German Social-De- 
mocracy has remained what it has been always and at all times: 
the true standard-bearer of the revolutionary thought of our 
times! 

It is to be regretted that one of your speeches contained pas- 
sages capable of somewhat weakening the overall] deep and gra- 
tifying impression, and give cause for considerable misunder- 
standings in the future. I am referring to your speech against 
Bernstein. Since the controversial points in it could not but 
have surprised many other people besides myself, I would like 
to bring them up for discussion in an open letter to you, in lieu 
of a private talk. 

You said in your address: “Bernstein has not discouraged us, 
but has given us food for thought; we shall be thankful to him 
for that.” 

That is true, but only partly so. Indeed, Bernstein has not 
discouraged the German Social-Democrats, as is shown by the 
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decisions of the Stuttgart Party Congress. But has he given us 
any food for thought? Has he been in a position to do so? That 
is hardly the case, I think. 

To provide food for thought, either new facts must be adduced 
or familiar facts should be presented in a new light. Bernstein 
has done neither, which is why he has been unable to get anybody 
to engage in the appropriate thinking. 

Perhaps I am mistaken in my appraisal of Bernstein's literary 
activities. Let us see if that is so. 

It goes without: saying that we are interested only in that 
part of his literary activities which has led to his being reproved 
by some of the comrades. The reference here is to the latter 
years of his activities. There may be varying opinions of his 
former literary work, but we have no reason to enlarge on it 
here. 

In recent years, Bernstein has been waging a struggle against 
what he has called revolutionary phraseology in general and 
against the “theory of catastrophes” in particular. The gist of 
his argument against that theory lies in his stating what he con- 
siders an indubitable fact, namely that many views voiced by 
Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto have not been 
confirmed by the ensuing course of social life. “The aggravation of 
social relations,” he says, “has not proceeded in the manner de- 
scribed in the Manifesto. It is not only useless but most stupid 
to turn a blind eye to that. The number of property-owners, far 
from decreasing, has grown. The tremendous growth of social 
wealth has been accompanied, not by a rapid fall in the number 
of capitalist magnates but by a greater number of capitalists of 
all degrees. The middle strata are changing in character but 
they are not disappearing from the social ladder.” If we add to 
these thoughts of Bernstein’s his remarks that concentration is 
proceeding very slowly in certain branches of industry and that 
trade crises should not be expected to be as acute and widespread 
as before, we shall have every right to say that this exhausts all 
his arguments against the “theory of catastrophes”. And now, 
esteemed and dear comrade, if you give serious consideration to 
this line of argument, you will see that it contains nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, that has not already been said on countless occa- 
sions by our enemies in the bourgeois camp. In that case, you 
will also have to admit that we have absolutely no grounds to 
feel in any way indebted to Bernstein. 

You are, no doubt, familiar with the writings of Herr Schultze- 
Gavernitz. Kindly take his book Zum sozialen Frieden and read 
Page 487 et seq. in Volume 2. The author attempts to disprove 
the “theory of catastrophes”, which he formulates as follows: 
“The development of large-scale industry means the workers be- 
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ing reduced ever more to the status of the non-differentiated pro- 
letariat, the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few, 
the disappearance of the middle classes, and the appearance of 
the party of social revolution.” In Schultze-Gavernitz’s opinion, 
the facts do not fall in with this theory: “The detailed statistics 
provided by the Board of Trade show the reverse in the case of 
Britain, this leaving the social-revolutionary trend with nothing 
to stand on.” On one hand, the workers’ economic condition has 
been constantly improving during the last fifty years; on the 
other hand, “the widespread idea that property is being con- 
centrated in ever fewer hands” has proved erroneous. Last, the 
spread of joint-stock companies has drawn ever more possessors 
of small savings into participation in the profits of the big indus- 
trial enterprises. In Schultze-Gavernitz's opinion, all these cir- 
cumstances taken together open the road towards the peaceful 
solution of the social question. 

He voices similar views in another book, Der Grossbetrieb— 
ein wirtschaftlicher und sozialer Fortschritt. 

“It is far from true that the rich are becoming richer, and the 
poor poorer; in fact, just the reverse is taking place, which has 
been proved statistically in respect of Britain. By the time the 
industrial employers come to the fore socially and politically, 
new middle classes arise in their rear, which gain strength first 
economically, and then politically” (p. 225). Schultze-Gavernitz’s 
arguments and conclusions refer to Britain. He admits that 
relations are developing differently in other countries, and that 
in Germany, for instance, “the middle classes are still rapidly 
diminishing in number”. However, he attributes this fact simply 
to Germany's backwardness, thereby indicating that what he con- 
siders himself entitled to assert in respect of Britain will hold 
good in time for Germany as well. 

This is not the place to show how one-sided and tendentious 
these arguments and conclusions of Schultze-Gavernitz’s are. 
That is something that you, esteemed and dear comrade, of course 
know far better than I do. George Joachim Goschen, one of 
the researchers who were out to prove that a new middle class is 
at present in the process of formation in Britain, remarked in 
a speech he made to the Royal Statistical Society in December 
1887: “The expression, derogatory to statisticians, that ‘figures 
will prove anything’ ... simply means that figures, which never tell 
untruths, may be so handled as to present untruths. Figures 
themselves never lie, but every one must admit that there is no 
sound and accurate material which can be so easily handled for 
the special purposes of the compiler as statistics can.” These words 
of Goschen’s come to my mind each time I have occasion to turn 
the leaves of the above-mentioned book by Schultze-Gavernitz, 
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but that is something I shall not dwell on here. I merely 
wished to point out to you that Bernstein is merely repeating 
what Schultze-Gavernitz said several years ago. 

But Schultze-Gavernitz has said absolutely nothing new either. 
Several British statisticians dealt with the same subject before 
he did, as, for instance, the above-mentioned Goschen, as did 
several French economists, for instance, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu 
in his essay on the distribution of wealth and the trend towards 
the least inequality in social status (Paris, 1881). It will be 
no exaggeration to say that the works of Schultze-Gavernitz 
J have quoted from are nothing but a new variation on an old 
theme dealt with specially and in the greatest detail by Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Thus, Bernstein is merely giving us a rehash from 
bourgeois economists. Why then should we thank him, and 
not those economists? Why should we assert that Bernstein, not 
they, has given us food for thought? No, most esteemed and dear 
comrade, we cannot do that. If we really have to speak here of 
our debt of gratitude, let us be fair and address our thanks to 
the proper quarters. Let us do so, in general, to all supporters 
and admirers of “harmonies économiques”, and, of course, first 
and foremost to the immortal Bastiat. 

Bernstein has often voiced regret that “serious attempts to 
scientifically implement scientific socialism are still very rare”, 
and. in launching, in his Problems of Socialism, a “searching 
criticism of Jong-proved Social-Democratic theories and de- 
mands”, he proudly declares that “any theoretical work consists 
in a ‘searching’ criticism of hitherto recognised propositions” 
an that “if Neue Zeit would be the theoretical organ of Social- 
Democracy, it cannot eschew such ‘searching’ criticism”. “Be- 
sides,” he goes on to say, “what error was not once a ‘long-proved 
truth’?” And what has been the outcome of his “theoretical work”? 
Several philistine considerations, such as the importance of the 
“principle of economic self-responsibility”, and then ... a deci- 
Sive turn towards the theoretical viewpoint of the opponents of sci- 
entific socialism. Bernstein presents us with the “truths” of the 
latest bourgeois economy, imagining that he is “carrying Marx’s 
theory beyond the point it was left at by that great thinker”. 
What strange self-deception! One can only repeat about Bern- 
Stein what Faust says of Wagner: 


Mit gier’ger Hand nach Schdtzen grdbt, 
Und froh ist, wenn er Regenwiirmer findet!* 


* [Who doth, with greedy hand, for treasure grope, 
And finding earthworms, is with joy inspired!] 
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When the Stuttgart Party Congress was ending its delibera- 
tions, Comrade Greulich came out in defence of Bernstein, inci- 
dentally stating the following: “I am deeply convinced that our 
cause can only gain from criticism. German Social-Democracy 
has received a great heritage from those great thinkers Marx and 
Engels. But we are dealing here, not with the ultimate truth 
but with science, which must always take fresh account of the 
facts.” Nothing could be truer, but does Comrade Greulich really 
think that the great heritage handed down to us by Marx and 
Engels stands to gain anything from an eclectic fusion with the 
doctrines of bourgeois economists? Can he, forsooth, make so 
bold as to call criticism something that is an absolutely uncritical 
iteration of those doctrines? Yet, we find in Bernstein nothing 
but that uncritical iteration. It is only due to that uncritical 
iteration that he has been able to make us a gift of his earth- 
worms. 

Incidentally I shall note that Bernstein has not alone been 
at fault in revealing such an uncritical attitude towards the 
doctrines of our opponents, although he has shown it with a par- 
ticular outspokenness. There are also other of our scholarly com- 
rades who find a fleeting pleasure in trying to prove that they 
can be “critical” even of Marx himself. With that end in view, 
they take his theory in the distorted form it has been given by 
its bourgeois opponents and then triumphantly unleash their 
“criticism” with the aid of arguments borrowed from those op- 
ponents. 

Of course, you realise, most esteemed and dear comrade, 
that it is not socialist theory that stands to gain anything from 
this kind of “criticism”; at best, it will merely enhance the favour 
in which such “critics” are held in educated bourgeois quarters. 

Indeed Marx's theory is no ultimate or eternal truth, but it 
is the supreme social truth of our times, and we have just as little 
ground to downgrade that theory to the level of the “harmonies 
économiques” of the new-fangled Bastiats and Says as to welcome 
as serious criticism the attempts made along the same lines, and 
to give them our approval. 

Please forgive me this digression, most esteemed and dear 
comrade. I shall now return to Bernstein, namely to the now 
resounding episode of the “ultimate aim”.'® 


It 


After Bernstein had made clear his attitude of indifference to 
the ultimate aim, he saw himself obliged to explain matters to 
justify himself, which however led nowhere. When I read his 
explanations and self-justification, I realised more and more the 
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usefulness of the old and tested rule that any writer should un- 
swervingly observe, namely, that one should first carefully peruse 
the proofs of one’s articles and only then send them to the printers, 
since corrections made after publication of an article rarely help 
matters. At the same time, I asked myself what could have in- 
duced Bernstein to write that article, which patently lacked all 
logical meaning or, as they say, was without rhyme or reason. 
At first I thought that he had rehashed in his own way, a la Bern- 
stein, the well-known dictum which, if I am not mistaken, belongs 
to Lessing: “If the Creator held all the truth in one hand, and, 
in the other, a striving towards that truth and told me to choose 
between the two, I would prefer the striving towards the truth 
to possession of the ready-made truth.” But then, I had occasion 
to turn the pages of Zum sozialen Frieden, and saw that this well- 
known sentence had quite a different origin. 

According to Schultze-Gavernitz, the old British economy was 
hostile to any labour legislation, and could not but be hostile, 
because that legislation placed restrictions on the individual 
freedom of adults. Yet, the restrictions on individual freedom 
were an inescapable outcome of the factory legislation, which, 
for its part, could not but develop together with the mounting 
political influence of the working class. These conditions laid 
the ground, in Britain, for the acceptance and spread of the theory 
of continental socialism, which had, however, undergone appre- 
ciable change, inasmuch as “the assertion that the condition of 
the worker was hopeless” had, so to speak, lost validity. ‘“Social- 
ism thereby loses its revolutionary edge,” Schultze-Gavernitz 
goes on to say, “and is used to substantiate legislative demands. 
Hence, it is, in essence, a matter of indifference whether the etatisation 
of all means of production is accepted or rejected as an ultimate aim; 
since, if that demand is essential to revolutionary socialism, that 
is not the case in respect of practical-political socialism, which pre- 
ie eounediate aims to the distant ones” (Zum sozialen Frieden, II, 

. 98). 

Among the representatives of British “practical-political” socia- 
lism is, in Schultze-Gavernitz’s opinion, John Stuart Mill, who, 
though not a socialist in the “spirit of Engels and Marx”, yet 
considers permissible far-reaching state intervention in the in- 
dividual’s economic activities, and is “the first political economist 
to defend the need to extend protection, in certain conditions, 
to adult men as well.” (Zum sozialen Frieden, II, S. 99.) I aver 
that Eduard Bernstein is now a “practical-political” socialist of 
the same brand. Schultze-Gavernitz tells us the history of the 
development of John Stuart Mill’s “socialist” views, and does so 
On the basis of the latter's autobiography. For our part, we can 
Picture to ourselves, in just the same way, the course of Eduard 
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Bernstein's evolution, with due account of his own explanations, 
and linking them together with the above-quoted ideas of Schultze- 
Gavernitz regarding the minor significance of the ultimate aim 
to “practical-political” socialists. 

After assimilating the view held by Schultze-Gavernitz and 
other harmonists to the effect that the development of social 
life in Britain has disproved the views of Engels and Marx, Bern- 
stein has felt drawn to the “practical-political” socialism de- 
scribed by the selfsame Schultze-Gavernitz, from the viewpoint 
of which the ultimate aim—the etatisation of all means of pro- 
duction—is indeed something almost indifferent if not quite 
utopian. And now, imbued with the spirit of that socialism, 
Bernstein has hastened to make public his new attitude to the 
ultimate aim, Schultze-Gavernitz’s above-mentioned remark on 
the u!timate aim determining, not only the direction of his thoughts 
but even his mode of expression. Thus, everything becomes 
quite clear, and his celebrated sentence, which at first glance 
seemed most absurd, acquires a very clear and very definite 
meaning. True, Bernstein himself is frightened by that meaning, 
this being borne out by his explanations and his attempts to 
justify himself. It is also shown by his letter to the Stuttgart 
Party Congress, in which he wrote: “The forecast made in the 
Communist Manifesto regarding the development of modern 
society was correct, inasmuch as it characterised the overall 
trends in that development.” However, what follows next in 
the letter patently contradicts these words, and if Bernstein him- 
self does not or will not realise that, the contradiction is obvi- 
ous both to the friends and the enemies of our cause. You 
stressed that splendidly in your Stuttgart speech when you said: 
“He” (Bernstein) “explains to us that the number of the wealthy 
capitalists is growing, so that the foundations on which we have 
built our views are wrong. Indeed, if that were true then not 
only would the moment of our victory be put very far off, but we 
would never arrive at our goal at all.” 

Comrade Liebknecht expressed himself in much the same way: 
“If Bernstein’s arguments were true, we could then bury our 
programme and all our past, and would cease to he a proletarian 
party.” 

On the other hand, Professor Julius Wolf wrote the following 
shortly after the appearance of Bernstein's article “The Struggle 
of Social-Democracy, and Revolutions in Society”: “The impor- 
tance of his words cannot be exaggerated. They are a punch in 
the face to present-day socialist theory, an open declaration of 
war against it.” (“Illusionisten und Realisten in der National- 
ékonomie”, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, 1898, Heft 4, Seite 
251.) 
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I have not the least desire to dispute Bernstein's right to engage 
in fisticuffs against that very party whose views he formerly 
preached. Anyone is entitled to change his views. However, he 
should not have tried to convince us that the change in his views 
is of no substantial significance. He should have known and 
understood that his new views inevitably lead to the “social peace” 
preached by Herr Schultze-Gavernitz and his ilk. In short, Bern- 
stein had every right to wage battle against Social-Democracy, 
but he should have done so with his intentions declared. Since 
he has not done that, he deserves, not our gratitude but bitter 
rebuke. During the Renaissance and even earlier, there were 
scholars who did their best to prove that some philosophers of 
antiquity were Christians. It goes without saying that they ac- 
tually proved, not what they had set out to but what they had no 
intention of proving, namely, that they had themselves abandoned 
the stand of Christianity and had become pagans. Something of 
the kind has happened to our “scholars”, who have taken Bern- 
stein under their wing; they have not proved that Bernstein has 
remained true to socialism (“in the spirit of Engels and Marx”), 
but that they are themselves infected with the views of the bour- 
geois “social-politicians’. World Social-Democracy should be 
on the alert against such “scholars”, otherwise they can cause it 
a good deal of harm. 


IW 


The instance of Bernstein is highly instructive to anybody 
who would give thought to the matter; it is only in this sense 
that I will say, together with you, most esteemed and dear com- 
rade, that Bernstein deserves our thanks. The history of his 
conversion from a Social-Democrat into a “social-politician” 
should always draw attention from all thinking members of our 
Party. Comrade Liebknecht ascribed this defection to the influ- 
ence of the British conditions. “A mind like Marx,” he said, “had 
to be in Britain ... in order to ... write his Capital. As for Bern- 
stein, he has been impressed by the tremendous ... development 
of the British bourgeoisie.” But is it really necessary to be a 
Marx to avoid falling under the influence of the British bourgeoi- 
Sie, while living in that country? As I see it, there are quite a 
number of comrades in the ranks of the German Social-Democrats 
who, though they have lived in Britain, have remained true to 
Socialism (“in the spirit of Marx and Engels”). No, the reason 
is not that Bernstein is living in Britain but that he has gained 
a poor knowledge of that very scientific socialism that he has 
undertaken to “implement scientifically”. I know that many 
People may find this unbelievable, but it is true. 
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In my article “Bernstein and Materialism”, which was published 
in Neue Zeit, I showed how infinitesimal this man’s knowl- 
edge of philosophy is, and how erroneous in general his ideas 
of materialism. In the article I am now writing for Neue Zeit 
I shall show how poorly he has mastered the materialist under- 
standing of history.‘ I shall now ask you to note how amazingly 
little he has understood of the theory of catastrophes, which 
he has “critically” risen up against. 

Here is how he sets forth “the understanding now predominant 
among Social-Democrats of the course of the development of 
present-day society”: 

“According to this understanding, an economic crisis of vast 
force and extent will sooner or later, in view of the impoverish- 
ment it brings about, so passionately inflame hearts against the 
capitalist economic system, and so irrefutably convince the 
masses of the impossibility, under the domination of that sys- 
tem, of guiding the given productive forces for the common weal 
that the movement against that system will acquire an irres- 
istible force, and the system will collapse under its pressure. 
In other words, the great and irresolvable economic crisis will 
grow into an all-embracing social crisis, whose outcome will 
be the political domination of the proletariat as the sole con- 
sciously revolutionary class, and the complete transformation of 
society in the socialist sense, under the rule of that class.” 

Please tell us, most esteemed and dear comrade, is it in that 
light you have seen the social “catastrophe” which will come 
about sooner or later as the inevitable outcome of the class strug- 
gle? Are you, too, of the opinion that such a “catastrophe” can 
be the result only of a vast and universal economic crisis? I think 
that is hardly the case. Moreover, I think that, for you, the future 
victory of the proletariat is not of necessity linked with an acute 
and universal economic crisis. You have never seen the matter 
in such schematic terms. As far as I can remember, nobody else 
has understood the matter in that way. True, the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 was preceded by the crisis of 1847, but it does 
not hence follow that a “catastrophe” is unthinkable without a 
crisis. 

It is also true that an exacerbation of the class struggle can 
hardly be counted on during a sharp economic upswing. Who, 
however, can guarantee a continuous industrial upswing in the 
future? Bernstein thinks that, in view of the present-day inter- 
national means of communication, acute and general crises have 
become impossible. Let us assume that is the case and that the 
business slump, as stated as early as 1865 by the French economist 
Batbie, will be only partial, “l’engagement des produits ne sera 
que partiel”. But then, nobody denies the possibility of a repe- 
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tition of the terrible “trade depression” * we have just gone through. 
Does not a depression of that kind show most tellingly that pre- 
sent-day society’s productive forces have outgrown its production 
relations? And is it indeed so difficult for the working class to 
realise the meaning of that phenomenon? The fact that periods 
of industrial depression, with their concomitant unemployment, 
need and hardships, extremely aggravate the class struggle has 
been graphically shown by the example of America. 

Bernstein passes all these considerations by. He makes all 
our expectations of the future hinge on an acute and universal 
economic crisis, and, after saying that such crises can hardly 
occur in the future, he imagines that he has done away with 
the entire “theory of catastrophes”. He gives us his patterns and 
then proves to us that these patterns are absolutely stereotype. 
After that, he voices the utmost delight at these cheap triumphs. 
This is to be seen in the tone in which he instructs the “dogma- 
tists”. 

You remember, of course, most esteemed and dear comrade, 
how very many comrades at the Stuttgart Party Congress re- 
buked Parvus for the tone in which he waged his polemic against 
Bernstein. I, too, think that had Parvus polemised in a dif- 
ferent tone, Bernstein would have had no pretext to fall silent. 
The whole world would then have clearly seen the amazing pov- 
erty of Bernstein's thinking. That is why I, too, regret that 
Parvus did not keep himself in check, but at the same time | 
can fully understand his indignation. As I see it, he was fully 
justified by the circumstances as well. Besides, none of those 
who rebuked Parvus paid due attention to the unpleasant tone 
used by Bernstein himself, one of a smug pedant. When I read 
Bernstein’s didactics addressed to the “dogmatists of German and, 
in part, of British Social-Democracy”, I said to myself: had 
Sancho Panza been appointed, not governor of an island but 
professor of social sciences, and had his natural common sense 
become suddenly clouded over, he would have fallen into no 
other tone but Bernstein’s. I know that de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum —there is no arguing about tastes — but I do think that 
many people find that tone much less to their liking than one 
that is ardent and passionate. 

You have yourself admitted, most esteemed and dear com- 
rade, that you were amazed by the vapidity of the series of arti- 
cles which Bernstein has so pregnantly entitled Probleme des 
Sozialismus. Yet you say that these vapid articles have given 
you food for thought. You are predisposed in favour of Bernstein 
and, for that reason, you are very much in the wrong. 


* [These two words are in English in the original.) 
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“Bernstein has been reproached,” you said at Stuttgart, “for 
his articles weakening our confidence in victory, and tying the 
hands of the fighting proletariat. I do not share that view.... 
If Bernstein’s articles have indeed made one person or other falter 
in his convictions, then that would merely prove that there is 
no reason to feel sorry over such people, that their convictions 
are not very deep rooted, and that they have grasped at the 
first opportunity to turn their backs on us; in that case we can 
only feel glad that this has taken place now, and not during a 
catastrophe, when we shall stand in need of each and every man.” 

Who could have been discouraged by Bernstein's articles? 
Obviously only one who has, even if temporarily, adopted Bern- 
stein’s new point of view. The transition to that point of view 
roust inevitably lead any logically thinking man to a complete 
break with the old Social-Democratic programme. But this kind 
of change of front cannot go unpunished, and must inevitably, 
if only temporarily, sap the energy of one who has made that 
change; besides, the energy of those who have adopted Bernstein's 
point of view has very little in common with that characteristic 
of a Social-Democratic party confident of victory. Such people 
must of necessity understand the struggle differently from the 
way we do, and consequently their confidence of victory must 
also be substantially different from ours. That is why it has to 
be said that the energy needed by our Party has been weak- 
ened in direct proportion to the number of those who have joined 
forces with Bernstein if only temporarily. Like you, I also think 
that international Social-Democracy has no reason to attach 
particular importance to such people’s loyalty; on the contrary, 
it has every reason to wish that such people should leave its 
ranks before the hour of grave trial strikes. In my opinion, your 
rigorous judgement of such people is well grounded, but it seems 
to me that you are inconsistent, and that, if you decided to be 
consistent, you should have passed even severer judgement on 
a man under whose influence such people have fallen, i.e., 
on Eduard Bernstein himself. 

I have no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of German 
Social-Democracy or to decide whether you should have accept- 
ed Bernstein’s articles for Neue Zeit, or not. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred to me, but you are well aware, most esteemed 
and dear comrade, that at Stuttgart matters came up for dis- 
cussion which are of tremendous significance to Social-Democrats 
the world over. It is only for that reason that I have decided to 
address you with this letter. You say that, properly speaking, 
the polemic with Bernstein is only beginning. I am not quite 
in agreement with that, since the questions posed by Bernstein 
were, in considerable measure, brought closer to solution by 
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Parvus’s articles. This is a great service rendered by Parvus to 
the proletariat of all lands. But that is not what I am referring to. 
What is most important is that, in returning to the polemic with 
Bernstein, we must recall the words of Liebknecht, which I have 
already mentioned: were Bernstein right we could bury our pro- 
gramme and all our past. We must insist on that, and frankly 
explain to our readers that the matter can be worded as follows: 
who is to bury whom, whether Bernstein will bury Social-Democ- 
racy or Social-Democracy will bury Bernstein. As for me, I do 
not doubt and have never doubted the outcome of this contro- 
versy, but, most esteemed and dear comrade, permit me, in 
closing my letter, again to ask you the following question: do 
we really owe a debt of gratitude to a man who has dealt such 
a savage blow at socialist theory and (consciously or unconscious- 
ly—that makes no difference) is out to bury that theory, to the 
delight of the concordant “reactionary mass”? No, and a thou- 
sand times no. It is not our gratitude that such a man deserves! 


Yours sincerely, 
G. Plekhanov 


CANT AGAINST KANT, 
OR HERR BERNSTEIN’S WILL AND TESTAMENT 


(E. Bernstein, Historical Materialism. 
Translated by L. Kantsel. 
Second Edition. St. Petersburg, 1901) 


Dead is my boy, dead and gone, 
dear Kasyanovna.... 


Nekrasov'*t 
Die Todten reiten schnell. 


G. A. Birger’ 


Herr Bernstein has ceased to exist for the school of Marx, 
to which he once belonged. He no longer provides any grounds 
for irritation: after all one cannot feel irritation against the 
dead. It is now quite useless to feel regret over him: regret can 
change nothing. Yet, we should pay our last respects to the depart- 
ed, so we shall devote several pages to his book, which has creat- 
ed so much ado in socialist circles all over the civilised world, 
and has been translated into Russian, in which language it has 
now come out in a second edition in St. Petersburg. 

It is common knowledge that, in this book, Herr Bernstein 
has subjected the theory of Marx and Engels to a “critical revi- 
sion”. For our part, we shall make some critical remarks con- 
cerning the results of that “revision”. 


Herr Bernstein has remarked that “the most important element 
of the basis of Marxism, i.e., its fundamental law, one that runs 
through its entire system, is its specific historical theory, which 
bears the name of historical materialism”. That is wrong. Indeed, 
the materialist explanation of history is one of the main distin- 
clive features of Marxism, but that explanation comprises 
merely a part of the materialist world-outlook of Marz and Engels. 
That is why critical research into their system should begin wit 
a critique of the general philosophical foundations of that world 
outlook. And since its method is indubitably the soul of an 
philosophical system, any critique of the dialectical method o 
Marx and Engels should naturally precede a “revision” of thei 
historical theory. 

True to his erroneous view of the “fundamental law” of Marx: 
ism, Herr Bernstein begins with a criticism of the materiali 
understanding of history and it is only in the second chapter 
his book that he goes over to an appraisal of the dialectical metho 
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For our part, we shall remain faithful to our view concerning the 
decisive importance of method in any serious system, and shall 
begin with dialectics. 

What has Herr Bernstein to say about dialectics? 

He does not refuse to recognise that it has some merits. More- 
over, he acknowledges that it has had a useful influence on histor- 
ical science. In his words, F. A. Lange was quite right when he 
said in his Labour Question that Hegelian historical philosophy 
and its fundamental proposition—development through oppo- 
sites and their reconciliation— may be called an almost anthro- 
pological discovery (p. 39). However, together with that self- 
same Lange, he thinks that “both in the life of the individual 
and in history, development through opposites does not take 
place with such ease and so radically, with such precision and 
symmetry, as in speculative constructions” (same page). Marx 
and Engels failed to realise that, which is why dialectics exerted 
a deleterious influence on their social-political views. True, the 
founders of scientific socialism felt averse to contemplative con- 
structions. Convinced materialists, they tried “to turn that dialec- 
tics right side up again”, which, with Hegel, “stood on its head”, 
i.e., upside down. But Herr Bernstein thinks that solving such 
a problem is not so easy: “as always happens in reality, as soon 
as we abandon the ground of empirically established facts and 
begin to think by by-passing them, we find ourselves in the world 
of derived ideas; if, in that case, we follow the laws of dialectics 
as established by Hegel, we shall find ourselves, before even 
being aware of that, again in the clutches of the ‘self-develop- 
ment of notions’. Herein lies the great scientific danger to the 
Hegelian logic of contradictions” (This should read: the danger 
of the logic of contradictions. We say: Mme. Kantsel has trans- 
lated Herr Bernstein very poorly) (p. 37). Failing to see that 
danger, Marx and Engels were unable to avoid it, and were 
therefore often led into error by their own method. Thus, for 
instance, in the Manifesto of the Communist Party they voiced 
the idea that, in Germany, the bourgeois revolution could be 
an immediate prologue to the workers’ revolution.'®® This sup- 
position (“could be”) proved groundless: the bourgeois revolution 
of 1848 did not serve as an immediate prologue to the workers’ 
revolution. Why was it that Marx and Engels were mistaken? 
Because they adhered to dialectics. That, at least, is what Herr 
Bernstein says. Another instance: since, in 1885, Engels, writ- 
ing on the occasion of a new edition of Marx’s booklet Enthiil- 
lungen tiber den Kommunistenprozess, and, in 1887, in the preface 
to his booklet Zur Wohnungsfrage, expressed ideas which, in 
Bernstein's opinion, are hard to reconcile with his violently nega- 
tive attitude to the well-known rebellion of the “young” in the 
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German Social-Democracy, that took place several years later,'** 
here again the blame lies with dialectics. 1f the reader has the least 
doubt of this statement, he has only to read the following pas- 
sage: “This ambiguity, which is so little in keeping with Engels’s 
character, ultimately sprang from the dialectics borrowed from 
Hegel” (p. 44). Regrettably enough, this sentence does not con- 
tain the least trace of “ambiguity”. If, convinced of this, you will 
ask Herr Bernstein why it is that dialectics is conducive to am- 
biguity, you will get the following explanation: “its ‘yes is no, 
and no is yes’, instead of ‘yes is yes, and no is no’; its mutual 
transition of opposition, and its conversion of quantity into 
quality, and other dialectical pearls have always been an obstacle 
to a clear-cut idea of the significance of recognised changes” (same. 
page). 

If “dialectical pearls” have always hampered any clear-cut idea 
of changes that take place in reality, then the dialectical method 
is obviously erroneous in its very essence and should be utterly 
rejected by all those who, holding the truth dear, aspire towards 
a correct understanding of Nature and social life. The only ques- 
tion that remains unsolved in this connection is: how have dia- 
lectical “pearls” which are far removed from any beauty led 
Hegel and his philosophy of history to what Herr Bernstein,. 
echoing Lange, has acknowledged to be an “almost anthropologi- 
cal discovery”? The little word “almost”, which Herr Bernstein 
stresses so heavily, explains nothing in this case and can only 
serve as fresh confirmation of the old truth that words are in place 
only where notions are absent.1”! Incidentally, Herr Bernstein 
could be made a gift of this “ambiguity” if he made the least attempt 
to prove the justice of his opinion regarding the harm of “dia- 
lectical pearls”. However, with him, proofs are conspicuously 
absent: he has nowhere to get them from, since he himself has 
not made so bold as to assert that he has ever studied Hegel. If it 
came into his head to claim to have done so, it would be very easy 
to show that he is ... in error. That is why Herr Bernstein has not 
even attempted to prove his opinion, which he has simply voiced, 
believing. with good reason, that naive readers will always be 
found who will not only take his word but will even admire his- 
profundity of thought. 


Il 


Habent sua fata libelli, the Romans said. Writers, too, have 
their fates, and at times most strange fates. Let us take Hegel! 
as an example. How few in number are those, who have gone: 
to the trouble of studying his philosophy; at the same time, 
how numerous are those “critics” who permit themselves to pass, 
helter-skelter judgement on it! The selfsame frivolous people 
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would ke profoundly shocked if someone took upon himself 
to condemn Herr Bernstein’s book, without even reading it. 
Whence such different yardsticks? Why is it that such frivolity 
is permissible in respect of the great Hegel whereas it will be 
generally considered impermissible in respect of the petty Herr 
Bernstein? “That is the question.”* 

If Herr Bernstein knew the subject he judges of so naively and 
so clumsily, he would, of course, feel shame at his opinion of 
dialectics. He thinks that the dialectical “yes is no, and no is 
yes’, by hampering. a sober attitude towards reality, places us 
in the power of the “self-development of notions’. But just that 
is the shortcoming in the metaphysical thinking, whose devices 
Herr Bernstein characterises with the formula “yes is yes, and 
no is no”. 

“Youth is wont to engage in abstractions,” says Hegel, “where- 
as one who has experience of life is not carried away by the 
abstract ‘either ... or’, but adheres to concrete ground.” These 
simple words can provide a highly satisfactory characterisation 
of the difference between dialectics, on the one hand, and think- 
ing according to the following formula, so dear to Herr Bern- 
stein's heart: “yes is yes, and no is no”, on the other. 

That formula is the selfsame “abstract either ... or”, a proneness 
to which, according to Hegel, is peculiar to youth. That the 
“abstract either ... or” hampered, for a long time, the proper posing 
of questions in social life and even in the natural sciences is some- 
thing that is now known to all and sundry. In our country, the 
distinctive nature of a dialectical attitude to the object of study 
was revealed very popularly and clearly by the late N. G. Cherny- 
shevsky. From the viewpoint of dialectics, “a definitive judgement 
can be made only in respect of a definite fact after all the circum- 
stances it depends on have been examined.... For instance, is 
rain a blessing or an evil? This is an abstract question which 
cannot be answered definitively: rain is sometimes useful but 
sometimes, if more rarely, causes harm; one should ask defini- 
tively: has rain been useful if it fell after the wheat sowing has 
been completed, and it lasted for five hours? In this case a de- 
finitive answer can be given: yes, it has been useful.” It was from 
the same angle that, according to Chernyshevsky’s absolutely 
correct explanation, Hegel’s dialectical philosophy looked upon 
social phenomena. Is war ruinous or beneficial? “In general one 
cannot reply here in any decisive terms: one should know which 
war is in question.... The Battle of Marathon was a most ben- 
eficial event in the history of mankind.” But examining phenomena 
from this angle means placing their study on a concrete ground. 


* [These words are in English in the original.) 
23° 
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That is why dialectical philosophy has recognised, to quote from 
Chernyshevsky, that “the former general phrases used to judge 
of good and evil, without any examination of the causes that 
have given rise to a definite phenomenon—these general and 
abstract dicta are unsatisfactory. There is no abstract truth; 
truth is always concrete”. 

At first glance, this might seem self-evident, but that is so 
only to one who—consciously or unconsciously—has taken up the 
stand of dialectics and does not consider the “abstract either ... or” 
(in other words, the formula: “yes is yes and no is no”) the most 
important device in thinking. For instance, ask Count Leo 
Tolstoy whether Chernyshevsky's words about war, which we 
have just quoted, are correct or not. He will answer that they 
are quite wrong since war is an evil, and evil can never be good- 
ness. Count Tolstoy passes judgement on all questions from the 
‘viewpoint of the “abstract either ... or”, this stripping his con- 
clusions of any serious significance. Dialectics is entirely alien to 
him as a thinker, which, incidentally, explains his instinctive 
revulsion for Marxism. It is regrettable that Chernyshevsky him- 
self often forgot that “truth is always concrete”. In his political 
nen: he was himself often prone towards the “abstract either 

r”, but this indisputable fact presents no interest to us at 
Sesait It is important for us here to remind our readers how 
Chernyshevsky understood so well and explained so simply and 
tellingly (in his Essays on the Gogol Period in Russian Literature) 
‘the incompatibility of the dialectical view and abstract judge- 
ments. 

Anarchists often ask Social-Democrats whether they recog- 
nise the freedom of the individual, to which the latter reply 
that they do, but only conventionally, because absolute freedom 
for one person means absolute slavery for all those surrounding 
him, i.e., converts freedom into its opposite. This kind of reply 
is not to the liking of the anarchists, who seem sincerely to con- 
sider the Social-Democrats enemies of freedom and, for their part, 
have proclaimed unrestricted, i.e., absolute freedom of the indi- 
vidual. The conversion of freedom into its opposite is seen by 
them as sheer sophistry or—as some of them might well put it 
after getting acquainted with Herr Bernstein’s terminology— 
one of the pearls of Hegelian dialectics. The anarchical doctrine 
of freedom is utterly imbued with the snirit of the “abstract either 
... or" (either freedom or despotism); it is completely built on 
the formula, so favoured by Herr Bernstein: “yes is yes and no is no”, 
‘while the Social-Democrats regard the question of freedom from 
the concrete point of view. They remember that there is no abstract 
truth, and that truth is concrete. In this respect, they are imbued 
with the spirit of dialectics. 
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Of course, Herr Bernstein will willingly condemn the anar- 
chical doctrine of freedom and will agree with the impossibility 
of abstract truth. Inasmuch as he will express himself in this 
sense, he will himself go over to the viewpoint of dialectics. How- 
ever, he will do that unconsciously, in consequence of which he 
will be unable to get out of the muddle of notions he has fallen 
into. Moliére’s M. Jourdain could speak in tolerable prose without 
even suspecting the existence of prose speech.??? But when dia- 
lectics comes up for discussion by people capable only of an un- 
conscious use of the dialectical method, they will say nothing 
about it except sheer nonsense. 

The search after concrete truth is a distinctive feature of dia- 
lectical thinking. This very thought was expressed by Cherny- 
shevsky when he said that, since the times of Hegel, “explain- 
ing reality has become the bounden duty of philosophical 
thinking” and that “hence the extraordinary attention to reality, 
to which no thought had formerly been given and which had 
been cruelly distorted to please one’s own one-sided prejudices”. 

If that is so—and that is indeed so—one can easily understand 
the role played by dialectics in the development of socialism from 
a utopia into a science. 

The French Enlighteners of the eighteenth century looked 
upon social life from the angle of the abstract oppositeness of 
good and evil, of reason and stupidity. They were constantly 
“falling into abstractions”. Suffice it to recall their attitude 
towards feudalism which they saw as an utter absurdity, and flatly, 
refused to acknowledge that there had been a time when it was, 
in its way, a rational system of social relations. One can some- 
times discern in the utopian socialists a profound dissatisfaction. 
with eighteenth-century abstract thinking. Indeed, in their treat- 
ment of history, some of them sometimes abandon the abstract 
formula “yes is yes, and no is no” in favour of the dialectical point 
of view. However, this has been only at times, the vast majority 
of them remaining satisfied, in the overwhelming majority of 
Cases, with the “abstract either ... or’ in their disquisitions o/ 
social life. All their systems are imbued with the spirit of that 
“either ... or’, and it is that “either ... or” that has given their 
Systems their utopian nature. To turn from a utopia into a science, 
Socialism had to outgrow this device in thinking, and rise to 
the dialectical method. It was Marx and Engels who carried out 
this necessary reform in socialism: however, they could do so 
only because they had previously gone through the school of 
Hegelian philosophy. They themselves freely acknowledged that 
they owed very much to the dialectical method but it pleases 
Herr Bernstein that this should be otherwise. He has told us 
that the development of socialism from a utopia into a science 
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took place despite dialectics, not thanks to it. (This of course, 
is very strong wording, but is just as lacking in proof as the out- 
standing thought once voiced by Mr. L. Tikhomirov in his book- 
let Why I Stopped Being a Revolutionary, namely, that Russian 
literature developed thanks to the autocracy, not despite it.) 

Herr Bernstein is firmly convinced that Hegel and his pupils 
looked down on clear-cut notions, considering them metaphysics. 
The reader has already learnt from Chernyshevsky’s words what 
close attention to reality was demanded by Hegel’s dialectical 
philosophy. However, close attention to reality is impossible 
without clear-cut notions, which is why one has to assume that, 
in this case too, Herr Bernstein has failed to understand the great 
thinker. Indeed, that is how the matter stands, in proof of which 
it will suffice to read (and, of course, understand) Paragraph 80 
of Hegel's big Encyklopddie, which runs as follows: 


Paragraph 


“Thinking, as intelligence, stops short of clear-cut determi- 
nateness and its distinction from any other determinateness; 
it regards such limited abstraction as existing for itself and en- 
dowed with being.” 


Supplement to Paragraph 


“Rational thinking should first and foremost be given its due, 
and in the same way recognition should go to the service it has 
rendered inasmuch as without rational thinking it is impossible 
to arrive at anything firm and definite either in the area of theory 
or in practice. Cognition begins with existing things being taken 
in their definite distinctions. Thus, for instance, in a study of 
Nature, distinctions are made between individual substances, 
forces, kinds, etc. and are denoted in this isolation. Science’s 
further success consists in a transition from the viewpoint of 
the ratio to that of reason which studies each of these phenomena— 
as registered by the ratio as separated by a precipice from all 
the others—in the process of its transition into another phenom- 
enon, in the process of its inception and destruction.” 

Anyone capable of seeing, behind words, the notions linked 
with them will agree—unembarrassed by Hegel’s terminology 
which sounds so strange today—that the road of investigation 
he has indicated is that very road following which the science of 
today—for instance, natural science—has arrived at its most 
outstanding theoretical achievements. 

Far from ignoring the rights of the ratio (and consequently of 
clear-cut notions) Hegel energetically defended its rights eved 
in areas which might seem very far removed from the “rational” 
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i.e., in philosophy, religion and art. Ele made the refined remark 
that any successful work of drama presupposes a number of clear- 
cut characters. As for philosophy, that, in his words, calls first 
and foremost for precision (Prazision) of thought!* 

But what does the real character of Hegelian philosophy matter 
to Herr Bernstein? Of what concern to him is Hegel’s Encyklo- 
padie in general, and any of its paragraphs in particular? He is 
well aware that he will always find readers who will applaud 
him even if they notice his errors. He actually “criticises” Marz! 
He is attempting to destroy the Marxist “dogma”. That is quite 
enough today to win resounding fame. Of course, it is also not 
a bad idea to make a study of what you are out to criticise, but 
that can well be got along without.... 

Herr Bernstein sets great store by his own common sense, but 
Engels was quite right when he said that common sense is a good 
thing only as long as it does not emerge from the confines of its 
own competence. The lengths to which Herr Bernstein’s words 
have taken him are shown by the following consideration he has 
voiced, not, incidentally, in the book under review but in an 
article he published in Neue Zeit after the appearance of the 
book.!?8 

In his well-known work on Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels says 
that the world as seen by dialectics is a sum of processes, in which 
things and their images in the mind, i.e., notions, do not 
remain immobile, but are in a state of constant change. In princi- 
ple (‘‘prinzipiell”), Herr Bernstein “of course” finds this proposition 
a correct one, but he is unaware of the limits within which it 
remains correct, and of the way the words “constant change” are to 
be understood. As he puts it, the changes the organism of any partic- 
ular man is subject to are nevertheless incapable of turning him 
into a creature of quite a different kind. Such profundity of thought 
might well have been envied by Sancho Panza himself. Yet does 
Herr Bernstein really think Hegel and the Hegelians were capable 
of losing sight, even for a single instant, of so profound, long- 
standing and praiseworthy a truth? As though foreseeing the ap- 
pearance of “critics” 4la Bernstein, Hegel drew the attention of his 
listeners to the development of any given phenomenon being able 
to make actual only that which is contained within it as a pus- 
sibility (an sich). He quoted plants as an example, saying that 
though a plant does change, that takes place in accordance with 
the nature of its embryo, so that the plant “is not simply lost in 
\ts infinite change”.** After that, judge for yourselves whether 
there was any need for Herr Bernstein's profound remark! 

* G. W. F. Hegels Werke, Bd. IV, S. 150-51. 


_** Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, Erster Theil, Hegels 
Werke, Bd. III, S. 34-35. 
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Ill 


Herr Bernstein asserts that Marx exaggerated the rapidity of 
the historical advance. This is true in respect of Marx's view regard- 
ing the development of capitalist society. But why was Marx dis- 
posed towards that exaggeration? Here too, Herr Bernstein puts 
the blame on dialectics. Again, this aspect of the influence exerted 
by dialectics is seen by him as most harmful and dangerous, and 
it is this aspect that makes him steer clear of the “pearls of dialec- 
tics”. Unfortunately, however, that aspect, too exists only in his 
imagination. 

According to Hegel, the logical process of negation takes place 
outside of time. However, the actual processes of the negation of 
one natural phenomenon by another, or of one social system by 
another are determined, in the rapidity of their course, by their 
own nature, and by the concrete conditions in which they take place. 
In his polemic with Dihring and in his book Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Engels refers to the development of the Universe as a dialectical 
process. Did he exaggerate the rapidity of this process, which, in his 
own words, called for extremely lengthy periods of time? We do 
not think so. Even were he to have fallen into that error, it would 
have been the fault, not of dialectics but of some other circum- 
stances: an insufficient knowledge of natural history, a lack of 
attention to the subject, or something like that. The influence of 
dialectics on his judgement of the speed of such processes would, 
in that case, have been just as negligible as that of the complexion 
of the Empress of China. 

Let us take another example, this time from the sphere of history. 
Contraposing his dialectical method to Proudhon’s abstract think- 
ing, Marx wrote in his Misére de la Philosophie: “It took the whole 
three centuries in Germany to establish the first big division of 
labour, the separation of the towns from the country.”!”* Was 
the speed of historical development exaggerated here? ‘There does 
not seem to be any exaggeration here either, but even if there is, 
dialectics has nothing at all to do with it. 

Here is a third example, which bears upon contemporary social 
life. As is common knowledge, Lassalle was a firm adherent of the 
dialectical method, but this firm adherent of the dialectical meth- 
od thought it would take from a hundred to two hundred years for 
the gradual elimination of “landed and capitalist property” (des 
Grund- und Kapitaleigenthums). To judge by Herr Bernstein's 
frame of mind today, he may be expected to find even such a 
period too brief. He probably thinks, like Rodbertus, that the elim- 
ination just mentioned wil] take at least five hundred years. 
That is his own affair, but Marx would have probably said that. 
Lassalle wanted more time than was necessary for the radicak 
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reconstruction of society. Hence it follows that the Hegelians, who 
were all agreed in recognising the importance of the dialectical 
method, could appraise in highly different ways the pace of con- 
temporary social development. Consequently if any particular 
adherent of dialectics really exaggerates that speed, that should 
be ascribed to something else but in no way to dialectics. 

“We know,” says Herr Bernstein, “that we think and know suffi- 
ciently well in. what way we think. But we shall never learn how 
that takes place; in what manner consciousness arises from exter- 
nal impressions, the excitation of the nerves, or from a change in 
the position and the interaction of the atoms of the brain.” 

It is true that we shall never learn how consciousness arises in 
us, but that is not the point; the question is whether our ignorance 
can serve as an objection to materialism. “Critical” thinkers such 
as F. A. Lange, and even physiologists such as Du Bois-Reymond 
thought that it could; the present author is of the opinion 
that it cannot. We have proved that by excerpts from the works 
of La Mettrie, cited in an article directed against Herr Bernstein.}?® 
He has taken offence at us for the article but, as the reader will 
now see, he has understood absolutely none of our objections. 

“Attempts have been made,” Herr Bernstein continues, “to ac- 
count for this by ascribing to the atom a certain degree of capacity 
for consciousness, a degree of animateness in the sense of the 
monad doctrine.” 

Indeed, attempts have been made. Among the authors of such 
attempts was, as pointed out in our article, the materialist La 
Mettrie, though a comparison of his doctrine with Leibnitz’s doc- 
trine of monads is somewhat far-fetched. Herr Bernstein says no- 
thing of La Mettrie himself, though he thinks, in general, that 
“this” (the reference is to the above-mentioned attempt) “is an image 
in the mind, an assumption forced on us by our mode of thinking 
and our need of an integral world-outlook.” 

If the reader has understood this we can only congratulate 
him most sincerely because he has been more fortunate than the 
author of these lines, or Herr Bernstein himself, who does not 
Seem to understand what he says. This is nothing more than a sur- 
mise! Of course, it is not! It is something that Herr Bernstein got 
to understand only when he decided to deny materialism, while 
nobody with any understanding of the matter has passed that 
“this” off for something else. 

But what follows from that “this” being a simple surmise? 
Is it that materialism is a hollow doctrine? That is the question, 
to which there is no “atom” of reply either in Herr Bernstein's 
former “critical” exercises or in the book under review. 

Further: “An article in which I indicated this circumstance and 
remarked that pure materialism is ultimately idealism has pro- 
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vided Mr. Plekhanov with the desired pretext to attack me in 
Neue Zeit (Issue 44, 16th year, II'7*), accusing me of ignorance in 
general, and, in particular, of a complete absence of any under- 
standing of Engels's philosophical views. I say nothing of Mr. Ple- 
khanov’s having arbitrarily made my words refer to things I did 
not touch upon; I state only that his article ends with a statement 
to the effect that Engels, in replying to a question from Mr. Ple- 
khanov: ‘So do you think old Spinoza was right when he said that 
thought and extent are nothing but two attributes of one and 
the same substance?’ said, ‘Of course, old Spinoza was quite 
right.” 

The author of these lines was indeed greatly surprised when he 
saw how poorly Engels's philosophy (and consequently Marx's 
as well), has been understood by Herr Bernstein, who spent sever- 
al years in close contact with Engels. In reply to Herr Bernstein's 
call: “Back to Kant”, we invited him to return to a study of philos- 
ophy (zuriick ins Studierzimmer). We did not seek any pretext for 
an attack on Herr Bernstein. If our surprise found expression in 
a certain sharpness, that acerbity can be explained by our former 
relations with Herr Bernstein. Though to us he always seemed to 
be narrow-minded (this can be borne out by many of our closest 
comrades), we yet considered him a member of Marx’s school, and 
were amazed by the truly puerile trifles he had written about mate- 
rialism. At the time, our sharply-worded opinion of him might 
have heen found somewhat unjust by some readers, but today 
scarcely anyone with some claim to knowledge will be found who 
will make so bold as to reproach us of exaggeration. Herr Bern- 
stein’s philosophical ignorance has now revealed itself in all its lust- 
re, so that we shall not even invite him to return to his school- 
books: we can see that schoolbooks have not been written for such as 
he is. : 

Pure materialism is ultimately idealism! But in that case, is 
the philosophy of Fichte and Hegel “ultimately” the philosophy of 
La Mettrie or Holbach?! This can be asserted only by one who 
has no understanding of materialism, idealism, Holbach, La 
Mettrie, Hegel! or Fichte. Idealism undoubtedly has a common 
feature with materialism: a striving towards a monist explanation 
of phenomena. However, the mode in which this striving is given 
effect te in materialism is the diametrical opposite of the mode in 
which it is effected to in idealism, which is why materialism 
“ultimately” diverges radically from idealism. 

In his call “back to Kant”, Herr Bernstein ought to have shown 
that the road being followed by materialism is wrong in one 
respect or another. Instead of that, he has limited himself to 
a “reduction” (and what clumsy and naive reduction!) of material- 
ism to idealism. What amazing force and profundity of criticism! 
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And now about Spinoza. Mme. Kantsel has made a poor trans- 
lation of the relevant passage in Herr Bernstein’s book. Herr 
Bernstein says that our article, written on his “return to Kant” 
(whom he has never known, as is acknowledged even by his fel- 
low-thinker Mr. Struve), is reducible to my conversation with 
Engels, which he has quoted. That is not true. 

A German comrade, who is far more competent in matters of 
philosophy than Herr Bernstein is, has expressed, in Neue Zeit, the 
thought that materialism as grounded in natural science does not 
stand up to criticism, and should not be linked with the theory of 
Marx and Engels, which can be very easily linked with the far 
more valid philosophical system of Spinoza. Since Herr Bernstein 
has incidentally referred to the article by this comrade, we have 
found it necessary to reply to it as well. We have shown that Marx 
and Engels never adhered to the materialism which the Spinozist 
comrade has called that of natural science, i.e., the materialism 
of Vogt and Moleschott. Further, on the basis of the works of La 
Mettrie and Diderot, we have shown that French eighteenth- 
century materialism was in essence nothing more than a modifica- 
tion of Spinozism. We have shown the same in respect of Feuerbach 
as well. It was only after that, when we went over to Marx and 
Engels, the founders of scientific socialism, that we, in noting the 
close affinity between their philosophical views and those of 
Feuerbach, voiced our conviction that their materialism was also 
a variety of Spinozism. Finally, as one of the grounds for that 
conviction, we referred to one of our conversations with Engels. 
With Herr Bernstein, it appears that our article, in its entirety, 
can be reduced to that conversation. What should these words be 
ascribed to: a Jack of truthfulness or of understanding? 

“With Spinoza,” Herr Bernstein continues, “God is the substance 
he ascribes these two attributes to. At all events, Spinoza iden- 
tifies God with Nature, which is why Spinoza has long been de- 
nounced as a denier of God, while his philosophy has been rejected 
as atheistic whereas, formally speaking, it is a kind of pantheism.... 
Spinoza arrived at the notion of ‘God’as infinite substance with 
attributes already mentioned, as well as others, this in a purely 
speculative way; for him, law-governed thinking and being were 
identical. In this respect, he resembled certain materialists but it 
would be an arbitrary understanding of the word to call him 
a representative of philosophical materialism.... If by the word 
‘materialism’ one is in general to understand something definite, 
then it can be only the doctrine of matter as the ultimate and sole 
foundation of things. But Spinoza expressly characterised his 
Substance ‘God’ as non-corporeal.... Anyone is, of course, free 
to He a Spinozist; only, in that case, he will no longer be a mate- 
Tialist.” 
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This is all that Herr Bernstein has been able to say in reply to 
our historical note. It is not much. However, to this little one can 
apply, in a certain sense, the Latin expression non multa, sed 
multum. 

Spinoza resembles some materialists in his seeing law-governed 
thinking and being as identical. Very good. Consequently there 
exist materialists who acknowledge the identity of being and think- 
ing. It appears that they do. But that is balderdash, and if Herr 
Bernstein understood the actual meaning of the words: the identity 
of being and thinking, he would of course never have discovered 
that identity in any single materialist. He would have seen that 
recognition of the identity of being and thinking is possible only 
in idealism. And then—a new and also very considerable advantage 
of an understanding of the subject—he would not have said that 
pure materialism is ultimately idealism. However, he does not 
understand what he is speaking of and is therefore as clumsy and 
helpless in his use of philosophical terminology, as the “magician” 
(in Gleb Uspensky’s story Songs of Need) was clumsy and helpless 
in his use of the literary language, when he promised to display 
to the ladies and gentlemen in the audience “the decapitation of 
the head, nose and other parts of the body”. 

If Spinoza had recognised the identity of being and thinking, 
he would have been a “pure” idealist, i.e., something he never was. 
His single substance is simultaneously both material and spiritual.* 
In Bernstein's words, however, Spinoza “expressly characterised” 
it as non-corporeal. How well he has understood Spinoza! Almost 
as wel] as he has understood Hegel! 

All these blunders of Herr Bernstein’s are most obvious and 
most unpardonable; they testify to such total and absolute incom- 
petence in the field of philosophy that the reader may well ask 
whether it is worthwhile dwelling on them? However, anyone who 
would be prone even for a minute to give a negative reply to that 
question would be making a big mistake. 


Vv 


Overjoyed at Herr Bernstein’s apostasy, the bourgeoisie are 
now lauding this “critic” to the skies; his exploits as “critic” have 
been proclaimed with such pomp from the housetops that a care- 
ful analysis of his arguments can provide numerous and highly 
interesting psychological “documents” to characterise our times. 
Besides, Herr Bernstein’s renunciation of materialism and his 


- aoe Die Ethik von Spinoza, neu tibersetzt von J. Stern, II. Th., S. 77 
un is : 
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striving to “return to Kant’* are not simple errors of a philosophi- 
cal mind (if one could only speak of Herr Bernstein’s philosophi- 
cal mind); no, they have been a natural, inevitable and vivid 
expression of his present-day socio-political leanings, which can 
be expressed in the words: a rapprochement with the advanced 
sections of the bourgeoisie. “What is called the middle class,” he says, 
“is a complex class consisting of various sections with very hetero- 
geneous and dissimilar interests. These sections hold together as 
long as they are equally oppressed or as long as they are equally 
threatened. In this particular case we can of course speak only of 
the latter, i.e., that the bourgeoisie form a homogeneous reac- 
tionary mass because all their elements are equally threatened 
by the Social-Democrats—some in their material interests and 
others in their ideological interests, i.e., their religion, their patriot- 
ism, and their desire to save the country from the horrors of 
violent revolution” (pp. 248-49). This short quotation provides 
a key to an understanding of the psychology in the “revision” 
of Marxism undertaken by Herr Bernstein. To avoid a “threat” to 
the ideological interests of the bourgeoisie—and first and foremost 
to its religion—Herr Bernstein has “returned” to the viewpoint of 
“critical” philosophy, which gets along very well with religion, 
while materialism is utterly and irreconcilably hostile to it.** To 
avoid a “threat” to bourgeois “patriotism”, he has set about refuting 
Marx’s proposition that the proletariat has no homeland, and 
speaking on German foreign policy in the tone of a “statesman” of 
the “Realpolitik” school; finally, to avoid the “threat” of the “hor- 
rors of violent revolution” to the bourgeoisie, he has risen up against 
the “Zusammenbruchstheorie” (which, incidentally, he himself fab- 
ricated out of some words of Marx and Engels which he had partly 
misunderstood and partly distorted) and attempted to prove that 
“class dictatorship is a sign of a lower culture... a step backwards, 
political atavism”. Anyone who wishes to understand Herr Bern- 
stein should try to understand, not so much his theoretical argu- 
ments, which contain nothing but ignorance and muddled think- 
ing, as his practical aspirations, which account for all his mishaps 


* In his book he says incidentally that for the expression “return to 
Kant” he has now substituted the expression “Let us return to Lange”. 
But that does not change anything. 

**}Even the ancients realised that herein lay one of the great services 
rendered to culture by materialism. Lucretius expressed this awareness 
excellently in his extolment of Epicurus. “When the life of man lay ... gro- 
Velling upon the earth crushed by the weight of religion which showed her 
face from the realms of heaven, lowering upon mortals with dreadful mien, 

was a man of Greece who dared first to raise his mortal eyes to meet her, 
and first to stand forth to meet her: him neither the stories of the gods nor 
thunderbolts checked, nor the sky with its revengeful roar....” 
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in the realm of theory and his backsliding. What a man is, such 
is his philosophy, Fichte said with much justice. 

(Religion “is the opium of the people,” Marx wrote in the 
Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher.\77 “To abolish religion as the 
illusory happiness of the people is to demand their real happiness... 
The criticism of religion is therefore ... the criticism of the vale 
of tears.”!78 

This kind of language could not, of course, be to the liking 
either of the bourgeois philistines, who stand in need of the 
“opium” of religion to ensure for themselves a little of illusory 
happiness, or of those far more gifted and bold ideologists of the 
bourgeoisie who, after shedding their own religious prejudices, yet 
regale the masses of the people with illusory happiness exclusively 
to protect from those masses the real happiness of the well-endowed 
classes. It goes without saying that these are gentlemen that have 
risen up so violently against materialism and so loudly condemn 
the “dogmatism” of those revolutionaries who unmask the actual 
nature of their anti-materialist propaganda....) 

In an interesting booklet entitled Reform oder Revolution, 
C. von Massow, Geheimer Regierungsrath, Mitglied der interna- 
tionalen Kommission fiir Schutzpflege u.s.w., in short, a most 
“estimable” gentleman, voices his firm conviction that “if our 
development proceeds in the same way as it has till now, then 
our Fatherland will be threatened in the future by social revolu- 
tion” (Vorwort, S. 1). What is needed, in his opinion, to avoid 
that revolution is comprehensive reform (eine Gesammtreform 
auf staatlichem und sozialem Gebiet), a demand his book deals 
with. But his programme of comprehensive reform does not pre- 
clude a struggle against the “revolutionary forces” (die Miachte 
des Umsturzes). Before a revolutionary explosion takes place, 
those forces should be fought against with the spiritual weapon 
(mit geistigen Waffen), and in that struggle the efforts should be 
directed, first and foremost, against materialism. However, Herr 
von Massow thinks that the struggle against materialism will be 
best conducted by those opponents of the “revolutionary forces” 
that will cleanse themselves of the taint of materialism. “The 
enemy we must engage in the first place is the materialism in our 
own midst,” he preaches. “Social-Democracy is utterly materialis- 
tic; it denies God and eternity” (sic). “But who has that doctrine 
been borrowed from? Has it not come down from above? The vast. 
majority of the educated people of our times have turned away 
from the faith of their fathers....” “Part of the educated world 
are quite atheistic.”* And the social consequences of atheism ar@ 
horrifying. “If there is neither God, life beyond the grave, no 


* op. cit., S. 222. 
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eternity; if the soul ceases to exist together with the advent of 
death, then any calamity, any poverty suffered by part of mankind, 
which suffers while another part enjoys surfeit, becomes two and 
three hundred times as unjust. Why should nine-tenths of the 
people bear a heavy burden of life while a minority remain free 
of any burden?”* 

This is a question the atheist can give no satisfactory answer to. 
But it is therein that the social danger of atheism lies; it arouses 
and encourages revolutionary sentiments in the toiling masses. 
That is why our Geheimer Regierungsrath, etc., etc., preaches 
to the educated bourgeoisie repentance and a struggle against 
materialism. Herr von Massow is an intelligent man. He is far 
more intelligent than all those “Marxists” who, while sincerely 
sympathising with the working class, no less sincerely go in for 
“critical” philosophy. Such people adhere to a materialist under- 
standing of history, but they are greatly surprised when they are 
told of the social, i.e., ultimately, the economic causes of that nega- 
tive attitude towards materialism, and that spread of neo-Kantian- 


ism, which are to be seen among the educated bourgeoisie of 
today. 


Vv 


But let us hark back to Herr Bernstein. The concluding chapter 
of his book is embellished with the epigraph: “Kant wider Cant”. 
In explaining the meaning of this epigraph, Herr Bernstein says 
that he has invoked the spirit of the Kénigsberg philosopher for 
a struggle against the conventionality of outmoded views which 
are seeking to assert themselves in Social-Democracy, and present 
a great danger to it. “The fits of fury I have thereby evoked in 
Mr. P.” (Plekhanov) “have fortified me in the conviction that 
Social-Democracy needs a new Kant to subject the old doctrine 
to rigorous ethical winnowing and show wherein its ostensible 
materialism is the highest and therefore most easily misleading 
ideology, show that contempt for the ideal and elevation of the 
material factors to the level of omnipotent powers of development 
is self-deception, which has always in fact been seen as such by 
those who preach it” (p. 330). The reader is hard put to understand 
what he means by “ostensible materialism”, and “self-deception” —- 
moreover, one that is “in fact” quite deliberate. The explanation 
is quite simple: in Herr Bernstein’s opinion, self-deception is 
unavoidable wherever there are people who consider the economic 
factors “omnipotent”, while, at the same time, they are “in fact” 
Capable of harbouring ideals. This alone is sufficient to show 
how close Herr Bernstein now stands to Mr. Kareyev, and therefore 


* op cit., S. 222-23. 
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how far removed he is from any serious criticism of Marxism. For 
conclusive proof of that, one has only to read the pages devoted by 
Herr Bernstein to an assessment of the historical views of Marx 
and Engels. The reading of those pages makes one’s hair literally 
stand on end. For lack of space, we shall not analyse them here, 
but shall refer the curious reader to what has been said about them 
by Karl Kautsky in his book Bernstein und das sozial-demokratische 
Programm, and by us in the Preface to the new edition of the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party.*!7® We shall only note here 
the following oddity, which incidentally refers, not to a philosoph- 
ico-historical but to a philosophical “criticism” of Marxism. 
Herr Bernstein says: “In the expression ‘the materialist understand- 
ing of history’ are contained, in advance, all the misunderstand- 
ings linked in general with the concept of materialism. Philo- 
sophical or natural-historical materialism is quite deterministic, 
which cannot be said of the Marxist understanding of history, 
which does not award the economic foundation of the life of peo- 
ples any absolutely determining influence on its forms” (pp. 23-24). 
This is tantamount to asserting that a determinist is one that 
awards to the economic foundation of life an absolutely determin- 
ing influence on the forms of life (?!). This must be the height of 
ignorance and ineptitude. But that is not all. Later, when Kaut- 
sky remarked in Neue Zeit that no scientific explanation of phenom- 
ena is possible without determinism, our “critic” hastened to 
declare that he had rebelled only against materialist determinism, 
which consists in an explanation of psychological phenomena by 
the operation of matter, while he, Herr Bernstein, also recognises 
the operation of another principle. Herr Bernstein has thus safely 
put in at the peaceful haven of dualism, the entrance to which bears 
the edifying inscription: “Man is made up of body and soul.” 
Again, this is the Kareyev doctrine the Russian reader is so well 
familiar with. But it is in poor accord even with Kantianism that 
Herr Bernstein wishes to “return” to. Kant asserts categorically 
that alle Handlungen der verniinftigen Wesen, sofern sie Erschei- 


* A remark en passant: Herr Bernstein does not approve of our expres- 
sion: the monist explanation of history. With him, the word monistisch 
proves synonymous with simplistisch. To avoid entering into lengthy ex- 
planations of why a “monist” explanation of history is essential, we shall 
say, in the words of Newton: causas rerum naturalium non plures admitti 
debere, quam quae et verae sint et earum Phenomenis explicandis sufficiant. 
[One should not admit more causes of natural phenomena than those that 
are true and sufficient for their explanation.] Herr Bernstein does not under- 
stand that, while the development of social—and ultimately of economic— 
relations is not the radical cause of the development of the so-called spiritual 
factor, the latter develops out of itself, this self-development of the spiritual 
factor being nothing more than a variety of the “self-development of ideas 
our “critic” has warned his readers against as one of the most dangerous 
baits in Hegelian dialectics. 
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nungen sind, in irgend einer Erfahrung angetroffen werden, stehen 
unter der Naturnothwendigkeit (all the acts of rational beings, 
inasmuch as they are phenomena and in one way or another are 
met by us in our experience, are subordinate to natural necessi- 
tv) (Prolegomena, Paragraph 53). Should this be taken to mean 
that phenomena obey natural necessity? It means just that they 
are to be explained materialistically (cf. Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 
Paragraph 78). It appears, consequently, that Herr Bernstein has 
rebelled, not only against the materialists but also against Kant, 
and with the sole purpose of avoiding any threat to the bourgeoisie's 
ideological interests, i.e., to avoid attacking bourgeois cant. Cant 
wider Kant—such is the motto Herr Bernstein should choose. 

If Herr Bernstein has rejected materialism so as to avoid “threat- 
ening” one of the “ideological interests” of the bourgeoisie known 
as religion, his rejection of dialectics has resulted from his non- 
desire to frighten the selfsame bourgeoisie with the “horrors of 
violent revolution”. We said above that he was himself probably 
not unwilling to condemn the “abstract either ... or”, which takes 
no account of conditions of place and time, which is why he him- 
self unconsciously uses the dialectical method. That is true enough, 
but it should now be added that he unconsciously takes up a con- 
cretely dialectical stand only in those cases and only in the mea- 
sure in which dialectics is a convenient weapon in the struggle against 
the imaginary radicalism of “revolutionaries” whose thinking follows 
the “yes is yes, no is no” formula. These are the cases when any 
philistine turns into a dialectician. But that selfsame Herr Bern- 
stein is prepared—together with all philistines the world over—to 
utter any kind of balderdash against dialectics and level the most 
absurd accusations against it whenever he thinks it can help 
strengthen and develop revolutionary aspirations in the area of 
socialism. Marx says that in the good old times dialectics became 
the fashion with the German philistines when they knew it only 
in its mystified form and imagined that it could serve to justify 
their conservative aspirations, but they turned against it when 
they learnt its real nature and realised that it considers everything 
that exists in terms of its transience, that it stops at nothing and 
fears nothing, in short, that it is revolutionary in its essence.'®° 
This same attitude towards dialectics is to be seen in Herr Bern- 
Stein, all of whose psychology reveals him as an offspring of 
German philistinism. That is why his “criticism” has been wel- 
comed by the German philistines with loud and long outcries of 
Joy, and why they have numbered him among the great. Birds 
of a feather.... 

So as not to “threaten” the bourgeoisie with the “horrors of 
Violent revolution”, Herr Bernstein has rebelled against dialectics 
and risen up in arms against the Zusammenbruchstheorie which 
24—01047 
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he himself has invented. At the same time and with the same aim 
in view, he is acting as a Pindar of democracy. “Democracy.” he 
says, “is, in principle, the destruction of class domination if not 
the actual destruction of classes themselves” (p. 225). We are 
well aware of all the advantages of democracy and of all the bene- 
fits it gives the working class in its struggle for liberation. How- 
ever, we do not wish to distort the truth even for the sake of 
democracy, in just the same way as we do not wish to indulge in 
unseemly exaggeration. That democracy destroys class domina- 
tion is nothing more than an invention of Herr Bernstein’s. Demo- 
cracy allows that domination to exist in an area to which the 
notion of class, properly speaking, belongs, i.e., the sphere of the 
economy. It abolishes only the political privileges of the upper clas- 
ses. It is for that reason that it does not destroy the economic 
supremacy of one class over another—the bourgeoisie over the 
proletariat—it does not eliminate either the struggle between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie or the need for the proletariat to 
wage that struggle employing all the means that may prove fitting 
at a given time. In reasonable terms, any man in his right mind 
will agree that the “horrors of violent revolution”, taken by them- 
selves, contain nothing that is desirable, but any man who has not 
been blinded by anti-revolutionary trends must also acknowledge 
that a democratic constitution does not preclude an exacerbation 
of the class struggle that can make a revolutionary explosion and 
a revolutionary dictatorship inevitable. Herr Bernstein had no 
grounds to frighten revolutionaries with the consideration that 
class dictatorship would be a sign of a lower level of culture. The 
great social question of our times—that of the abolition of the 
economic exploitation of man by man (can be solved—in just 
the same way as all great social questions of former times—only by 
force. True, force does not yet mean violence; violence is only one of 
the forms of the manifestation of force. However, the choice of the 
form in which the proletariat will have to display its revolutionary 
strength depends, not on its good will but on the circumstances. 
That form is better which leads to victory over the enemy more: 
speedily and assuredly. If a “violent revolution” has proved the 
most suitable mode of action in a given country and in given cir- 
cumstances then that man will prove a miserable doctrinaire—if 
not a traitor—who will bring to bear against it principled conside- 
rations like those we meet in Herr Bernstein's writings: “a low: 
level of culture”, “political atavism” and so on. Hand-to-hand 
fighting) is, if you wish, a zoological “atavism” wherever it takes 
place: two men locked in struggle remind one of two fighting heasts- 
But who, except the “Tolstoyans”, will in principle condemn any 
resistance to evil by means of hand-to-hand fighting? And will any 
serious man be found who will take in earnest the arguments with: 
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the aid of which the Tolstoyans condemn violence in principle? 
To any thinking man it is obvious that such arguments are an 
unintended caricature of thinking in accordance with the “yes is 
yes, and no is no” formula so beloved of Herr Bernstein, which, as 
we know, is quite identical to the Hegelian “abstract either... or” 
(violence is either evil or good). The “horrors of violent revolution” 
are always more or less “horrible”. That is so and nobody will ques- 
tion it. However, Herr Bernstein has chosen a very bad way of 
evading those horrors: he should address himself to the bourgeoisie 
and show those of its elements who have not yet sunk into the 
morass of class selfishness that trying to slow down the socialist 
movement of today means committing a heinous sin against hu- 
maneness and culture. In the measure of success attending his 
preachment, it would weaken the resistance offered by the bour- 
geoisie to the proletarian movement and thereby lessen the possi- 
bility of the “horrors of violent revolution”. Herr Bernstein has 
preferred to act differently. He has set about befogging the class 
consciousness of the workers by coming out with a preaching of 
a Marxism which he has “revised” with the special purpose of 
soothing the bourgeoisie. This device has proved effective in the 
sense that a considerable part of the educated bourgeoisie has 
very well realised all the advantage to it of the spread of a Marxism 
“revised” by Herr Bernstein at the expense of the old and revolu- 
tionary theory of Marx. This part of the bourgeoisie has greeted 
Herr Bernstein as a kind of Messiah. However, he is dead as far 
as socialism is concerned, and, of course, will never rise from the 
dead, no matter how loud his outcries that the socialists have 
failed to understand him and that, in essence, he has changed very 
little in comparison with what he previously was. Surely, an 
excess of zeal that gets one nowhere! 


NVI 


At every step Herr Bernstein loses his bearings in the vagueness 
of his ideas and is entangled in his own contradictions. Neverthe- 
less, his arguments contain a logical nub about which all his 
thoughts group themselves. That nub is the incomes doctrine. 

“It is quite wrong to think,” he says, “that present-day develop- 
ment shows a relative or even absolute decrease in the number of 
property-owners. Their number is growing, not ‘more or less’ 
but simply more, i.e., is growing absolutely and relatively. If 
the activities and prospects of Social-Democracy depended on 
a decrease in the number of property-owners, then it could indeed 
sleep soundly. But that is not the case. It is not with a decrease but 
with an increase in social wealth that the prospeets of Social- 
Democracy are linked” (p. 90). 


24° 
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Neither Marx, Engels nor any of their followers ever linked 
their hopes with a decrease in social wealth. In his attempts to 
break such a “link”, Herr Bernstein is simply battling against 
windmills. However, all Marxists have been convinced that 
the growth of social wealth in capitalist society goes hand in hand 
with the growth of social inequality and a decline in the number of 
property-owners. Ilad Herr Bernstein been able to prove the re- 
verse, it would have to be acknowledged that he had dealt Marxism 
a mortal blow. (And then, indeed, all talk of the social revolution 
would be useless.) The trouble is that Herr Bernstein has proved 
absolutely nothing except his own lack of understanding. The 
arguments he adduces in defence of his bold statements boil 
down in practice to the thesis that moderate incomes grow more 
rapidly than the population does. This is an indisputable fact 
but it proves absolutely nothing. Jf social income grows more 
rapidly than the number of moderate incomes does, then the growth 
of that number is fully compatible with the growth of social inequal- 
ity. We have proved that in an article against Mr. P. Struve spe- 
cially dealing with the question of the “dulling” of socio-economic 
inequality.'®! We shall refer the reader to that article, limiting 
ourselves here to some specific remarks. 

In the first place, the growth in the number of moderate 
incomes, which is quite compatible with the growth of socio- 
economic inequality, in no way testifies either to the absol- 
ute, and still less to the relative increase in the number of 
property-owners. Property and income are two quite distinct no- 
tions. 

In the second place, Herr Bernstein's references to the distri- 
bution of landed property are just as inaccurate as his mention of 
the growth in the number of moderate incomes lacks conviction. 
Here is one of the many examples available. 

He says that the group of medium-size peasant farms in Ger- 
many grew by almost 8 per cent in the period between 1882 and 
1895, while their area went up by 9 per cent (p. 110). But what 
sense do figures on the growth in the absolute number of farms of 
the area of a single category of farms make if we are not told the 
total number of farms in the country and the ¢fotal area under cul- 
tivation? If we take into account this circumstance, i.e., if we 
consider the share of medium-size peasant farms in the aggregate 
number of farms and the aggregate area, we shall find that the 
area occupied in Germany by farms in this category showed 
a quite negligible increase. In 1882 it formed 11.9 per cent of the 
entire land area, rising to 12.37 per cent in 1895, an increase of 
less than one-half per cent. But we say this about the entire land 
area in Germany. As for the agricultural area proper, farms in the 
category mentioned accounted for 12.26 per cent in 1882, and 
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13.02 per cent in 1895, a growth of not more than 0.75 per cent.* 
This growth was so insignificant that the use of the word growth 
is somewhat strange. 

So complex is the state of affairs in German agriculture that it 
cannot be discussed in terms of bare statistics alone, but calls for 
a consideration of the geographical features of each locality, as 
well as the technical and economic features of each particular 
category of farms, and also the changes in those features in the pe- 
tiods under review. 

As for Britain, Herr Bernstein has forgotten to add, or does not 
know, that the small farmers, who have indeed increased in 
number in some areas, this under the influence of overseas com- 
petition, go by the name of “British slaves” ,** so poor is their eco- 
nomic condition. 

Marx’s theory is just as little disproved by the growth in the 
number of such “slaves” as it would be by the increase of the 
sweating system*** in any branch of the manufacturing industry. 

In the East of the United States, Herr Bernstein says, the num- 
ber of small and medium-size farms is growing. Again this is 
untrue. In the Eastern States the number of small farms is falling, 
and in general, according to Levasseur, a certain trend towards 
concentration is to be seen in North America.**** 

The most recent statistics also reveal a concentration of landed 
property in Belgium,***** where a relative decrease in the number 
of owners of land is an established fact. 


VII 


“Herr Schulze-Gavernitz’s one-sided presentation of the history 
of modern British development, against which I came out very 
sharply in the past, has not prevented him, either in his Zum sozia- 
len Frieden or in his monograph Der Grossbetrieb—ein wirthschaft- 
licher Fortschritt, from establishing facts of great importance for 
an understanding of the economic significance of our times,” says 
Herr Bernstein. “I see nothing bad in that, and willingly admit 


* See “Die Landwirthschaft im Deutschen Reich. Nach der landwirths- 
chaftlichen Betriebszahlung vom 14. Juni 1895, Statistik des Deutschen 
Reiches. Neue Folge, Band 112, S. 11. 

** Sce Final Report of H. M. Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the subject of agricultural depression, London, 1879, p. 36. [The two words 
in quotes are in English in the original.) 

*** [These two words are in English in the original.) 

*ee* [agriculture aux Etats Unis, Paris et Nancy, 1394, pp. 61-62. 
The latest North American census showed that concentration is manifesting 
itself in that country in agriculture us well. 

***** Cee the book by Vandervelde La propriété fonciére en Belgique, 
48 well as our note on it in Zarya, Issue I. 
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that I have noted many facts quoted by Schulze-Givernitz as well 
as by other economists of the Brentano school (Herkner and Sinz- 
heimer), facts I had not previously noticed or had underestimat- 
ed. I am not even ashamed to admit that I have learnt some- 
thing from J. Wolf’s book Sozialismus und kapitalistische Gesel- 
lschaftsordnung. Herr Plekhanov calls this an eclectic blending 
(of scientific socialism) with the doctrine of bourgeois economists. 
As though nine-tenths of the elements of scientific socialism have 
not been taken from the works of ‘bourgevis economists’, and as 
though, in general, there exists such a thing as ‘partisan science” 
(pp. 306 and 307). 

Strictly speaking, “partisan science” is impossible, but, regret- 
tably enough, the existence is highly possible of “scientists” who are 
imbued with the spirit of parties and with class selfishness. When 
Marxists speak of bourgeois science with contempt, it is “scien- 
tists” of that brand that they have in view. It is to such “scientists” 
that the gentlemen Herr Bernstein has “learnt” so much from 
belong, viz. J. Wolf, Schulze-Gavernitz, and many others. Even 
if nine-tenths of scientific socialism has been taken from the 
writings of bourgeois economists, it has not been taken in the 
way in which Herr Bernstein has borrowed from the Brentanoists 
and other apologists of capitalism the material he uses to “revise” 
Marxism. Marx and Engels were able to take a critical attitude 
towards bourgeois scientists, something that Herr Bernstein has 
been unable or unwilling to do. When he “learns” from them, he 
simply places himself under their influence and, without no- 
ticing the fact, adopts their apologetics. He imagines that the 
doctrine of the growth of moderate incomes as proof of the abso- 
lute and relative rise in the number of property-owners is a serious 
advance in objective science, whereas it is actually an apologetical 
fabrication. Were Herr Bernstein capable of scientific thinking, 
he would not have barked up the wrong tree, as he has done, but 
then he would not have written his book. 

As far back as the autumn of 1898, we voiced the thought that 
Herr Bernstein had set about “criticising” Marx solely because of 
his inability to treat bourgeois apologetics critically.* We also not- 
ed at the time the curious fact that even Herr Bernstein’s much- 
talked-of expression, “the movement is everything, the ultimate aim 
is nothing”, had been borrowed by him from Schulze-Gavernitz. 
Incapable to advance any objections to us on fundamentals, Herr 
Bernstein has had recourse to abusive language, to which we find 


* In the article “Wofiir sollen wir im dankbar sein”, Sdchsische Arbet- 
ter-Zettung. Nos. 253-255. We have not yet been able to understand, inci- 
dentally, why, at the Stuttgart Parteitag, Kantsky had to express thanka 
to Bernstein. K autsky’s book Bernstein und das sozial-demokratische Programm 
has fully borne out our opinion that there is notbing to thank him for. | 
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no reason to react.* We set high value on Herr Bernstein's ho- 
stility to us, and are proud to have been among the first to draw 
attention to his apostasy, and brand it. “Jt is a question of who will 
bury whom,” we wrote in the article in question, “whether Bernstein 
will bury Social-Democracy, or Social-Democracy will bury Bern- 
stein.” This posing of the qustion seemed too harsh to many of our 
comrades in 1898, but that is exactly how the matter is now seen 
by all in the ranks of revolutionary Social-Democracy. The ensu- 
ing course of events fully confirmed the justice of our words. We 
had not the slightest wish in the past to engage in any altercation 
with Herr Bernstein and we have no wish to do that today either, 
but we cannot withstand the temptation to note the following 
interesting detail. 

Herr Bernstein has interpreted the remarks we directed against 
him in the sense that we consider the worker's condition in 
capitalist society “hopeless”; he has declared that he does not wish 
to enterinto argument “with a person according to whose concepts 
science demands that the worker’s condition should be considered 
hopeless in all circumstances, right up to the great upheaval” 
(pp. 309-10). What severity of epithet! However, we come across 
the following passage in the severe Bernstein's book: 

In the doctrine of Marx and Engels, “only the following remains 
unrefuted: that the productive capacity in present-day society is 
far greater than the actual demand for products as determined by 
purchasing power; that millions are living in squalid dwellings, 
are poorly clad and undernourished despite the abundance of 
means to provide them with sufficient housing, food and clothing; 
that overproduction is a consequence of this disproportion in vari- 
ous branches of industry...; that there consequently exists consid- 


* Our opponent's abnsive Janguage has gone hand in hand with dis- 
honest methods of debate. For instance, Herr Bernstein is out to prove that 
it is impossibls as yet to abolish classes, with which purpose he quotes Engels 
as haviny allegedly said that the abolition of classes will be possible “only 
at a certain and very high stage, relatively to our times, in the development 
of the productive forces” (pp. 325-26). What emerges is that, according to 
Engels, the level we have reached in the development of the productive 
forces is still insufficient for the abolition of capitalism. In actual fact, 
Engels says quite the reverse: “Sie” (die Abschaffung der Klassen) “hat also 
zur Voraussetzung einen Héhegrad der Entwicklung der Produktion, auf 
dem Aneignung der Produktionsmittel und Produkte ... durch eine besondere 
Gesellschaftsklasse nicht nur tiberflussig, sondern auch oekonomisch, poli- 
tisch und intellektuell ein Hindernis der Entwicklung geworden ist. Dieser 
Punkt ist erreicht...” (italics are ours). (Duhrings Umwdlzung der Wissens- 
chaft, dritte Auflage, S. 304, X XV.18) [It (the abolition of classes) therefore 
Presupposes a level of development of production at which the appropriation 
of the means of production and of the products ... by a particular social 
class has become, not merely superfluous but also—economically, politically 
and intellectually—an obstacle to development. That stage has been attained....} 
Herr Bernstein is surely trying too hard to avoid frightening the bourgeoisie. 
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erable unfairness in providing the workers with occupations, as 
a result of which their conditions become most precarious, subject- 
ing them to ever more humiliating dependence because of the 
excess of work at one place, and unemployment at another” 
(pp. 145-46). 

As is her wont, Mme. Kantsel has made a poor translation of 
Herr Bernstein, who says that the workers are kept in humiliating 
dependence, and not that they find themselves in ecer greater 
dependence, as the translator has made him say. But even in this 
correct translation, Herr Bernstein’s idea has struck back at him. 
Indeed, is not the condition hopeless, in capitalist society, of 
a class which, despite the amazing growth of labour productivity, 
remains in the economic condition and the humiliating dependence 
that we read of in Herr Bernstein’s writings? It is patently hope- 
less, and obviously it is only the abolition of the capitalist mode 
of production, the social revolution, that can bring the proletariat 
out of that hopeless condition.* Herr Bernstein has not made 
a neat job of it in his new world-outlook. 

Herr Bernstein asks sapiently: “Does not the vast extension of 
the area of the world market” (i.e., its size; we are obliged to re- 
iterate that Mme. Kantsel has made a very poor translation of the 
book under review.—G.P.) “combined with the vast reduction of 
the time required for the transmission of news and the operation 
of transport —does it not enhance the possibility of a relaxation of 
depressions; and then, the steeply mounting wealth of the European 
industrial states, in connection with the flexibility of present- 
day credit and the rise of industrial cartels—has this not restricted, 
at least for a long time to come, the influence of local or partial 
depressions on the overall situation to such an extent that uni- 
versal business” (i.e., industrial.—G. P.) “crises such as the former 
should be considered improbable?” (P. 126.) 

The events have provided the answer to this question: since the 
middle of last year** the civilised world has heen experiencing 
a general industrial crisis, whose approach was foreseen by some 
bourgeois businessmen already at the time Herr Bernstein was writ- 
ing his book. 

* Marx would have considered the worker's condition in capitalist so- 
ciety “hopeless” even if a considerable improvement in that condition were 

ossible. “But just as little as better clothing, food and treatment, and @ 
arger peculium, do away with the exploitation of the slave,” he says, “30 
little do they set aside that of the wage-worker.” (Capital, 1, St. Petersburg, 
p. 534 [Russ. ed.]'*3) Herr Bernstein will himself understand that the coD- 
dition of the slave remains “hopeless”, in the Marxist sense, until slavery 
abolished. We shall note, incidentally, that we have never used the wo 
“hopeless”, which has merely been ascribed to us by Herr Bernstein. Our vie 
concerning the position of the wage-worker in capitalist society was express' 


and substantiated by us in our second article against Mr. P. Struve.18 
** Written in 1901. 
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VIII 


In one of Shakespeare's plays, a courtier says of the demented 
Ophelia: 


..Speaks things in doubt, 

That carry but half sense: her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection.... 


The same has to be said of Herr Bernstein's book: it carries half 
sense; its speech is nothing, yet the unshaped use of it moves the 
attentive reader to collection. In all questions of theory, Herr Bern- 
stein has shown himself to be as weak as weak can be. How has it 
come to pass that for many years he has played the part of one of 
the most outstanding theoreticians of his Party? This is a question 
that gives food for thought. It is no easy matter to find any satis- 
factory answer.... 

Another and no Jess important matter is that only faint traces 
of socialism have survived in Herr Bernstein’s views. In fact, he 
is far closer to the petty-bourgeois adherents of “social reform” than 
to revolutionary Social-Democracy. Yet he remains a “comrade”, 
and has not been asked to leave the Party. This can be accounted 
for in part by the false view regarding freedom of opinion, now so 
widespread among Social-Democrats in all countries. “How can 
a man be expelled from the Party because of his views?” it is said. 
“That would mean persecuting him for heresy.” People who think 
thus forget that freedom of opinion must necessarily be supplement- 
ed with freedom to draw closer together or part company, and 
that the latter freedom has no existence wherever some prejudice 
makes people march together who would do better to part because 
of their difference of views. But this erroneous reasoning is only 
part of the explanation (why Herr Bernstein has not been expel- 
led from the German Social-Democratic Party. The main rea- 
son is that his new views are shared by a fairly considerable num- 
ber of other Social-Democrats. For reasons we cannot go into in 
this article, opportunism has won many supporters in the ranks 
of Social-Democracy in various countries. This spread of oppor- 
tunism presents the main danger threatening it today. Social- 
Democrats who have remained loyal to the revolutionary spirit 
of their programme—and they are fortunately still in the majority 
almost everywhere—will be making an irreparable mistake if they 
do not take timely and decisive action to counter the danger. ) 
Taken alone, Herr Bernstein, far from being formidable, is simply 
ridiculous and marked by a striking resemblance to the philosoph- 
ising Sancho Panza. What his theory stands for, however, is a 
Most alarming thing as a symptom of possible decline. 
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(Incidentally, Herr Bernstein has written the following: “To 
show Mr. Plekhanov’s polemical devices in their true light, I must 
point out that a great if not the greater part of Russian Social- 
Democrats now active in Russia have decisively adopted a view- 
point close to mine, and that in that sense some of my ‘empty’ 
articles have been translated into Russian and brought out in 
separate editions.”* This is followed by the malicious remark that 
such a thing can scarcely fill us with joy. Leaving aside both the 
question of our personal sentiments and that of how our polemical 
devices can be characterised by the fact of Social-Democrats active 
in Russia drawing closer to Herr Bernstein—if that were true— 
we shall note that he is evidently referring to the so-called “econom- 
ic’ trend in Russian Social-Democracy.'®® It is common knowl- 
edge that this trend, which met with some temporary success in 
Russia, has now been overcome by our fellow-thinkers, who see in 
Herr Bernstein nothing more that a renegade. But it is not yet 
generally known that there has been a Russian Social-Democratic 
publication (issued abroad) which has failed to notice the existence 
of the “economic” trend, and has therefore denied it. Jts editors 
must surely be people of keen vision.'®*) 

This wretched translation of Herr Bernstein’s wretched little 
book has appeared in two “legal” editions, with a third one in the 
offing. There is nothing surprising about that. Any “criticism” of 
Marxism and any parody of it—if only imbued with the bourgeois 
spirit —is sure to be to the liking of that section of our legal Marx- 
ists which is itself a bourgeois parody of Marzism. 


August 1901. 


* This passage is omitted in Mme. Kantsel’s translation. It is to be 
found in the footnote on page 112 of the Russian translation of Herr Bern- 
stein's book, which was published in London. 


CONRAD SCHMIDT VERSUS KARL MARX 
AND FREDERICK ENGELS 


The reader is aware that Eduard Bernstein is returning to Kant 
“bis zu einem gewissen Grad”, and that this return has, “up to a cer- 
tain point”, been due to the influence of Conrad Schmidt. What 
are the latter’s philosophical views? 

He has set them forth: 1) in an article entitled “Ein neues Buch 
uber die materialistische Geschichtsauffassung” and published in 
the Berlin Akademiker, 1896 (July and August),* and 2) in an 
article dealing with a book by Kronenberg, Kant, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre. The latter article was published in the third supple- 
ment to the Berlin newspaper Vorwdrts of October 17, 1897. 

I propose here to deal with these two articles. 

If we are to believe Conrad Schmidt, Marx and Engels declared 
“theoretico-cognitive idealism” disproved at a time when it still 
called for refutation. The term theoretico-cognitive idealism 
should be taken to mean Kant’s idealism; that is self-evident, and 
Conrad Schmidt has categorically said so. “It is not Hegel’s dia- 
lectico-evolutionist ... metaphysics but Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason that is representative of idealism,” he says. 

In fact, Marx and Engels were opponents of the Kantian doctrine, 
and for the following reason. 

In his outstanding work Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels says that 
Kant’s doctrine of the unknowability of things-in-themselves 
was rejected already by Hegel, and following the latter though 
with less profundity, by Feuerbach. He goes on to say: “The most 
telling refutation of this as of all other philosophical crotchets is 
practice, namely, experiment and industry. If we are able to 
prove the correctness of our conception of a natural process by 
making it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions and 


* (In this article Conrad Schmidt criticises my book, Essays on the Htstory 
of Materialism. 1 find this criticism very feeble but I do not consider it nec- 
essary to reply to it here. What interests me at present is his objections to 
the materialism of Marx and Engels, and his interpretation of Kant). 
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making it serve our own purposes into the bargain, then there is 
an end to the Kantian ungraspable ‘thing-in-itself’.”2®’ 

Criticising agnosticism in the Introduction to the English trans- 
lation of his Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, Engels argues in 
the same way: 

“Again,” he says there, “our agnostic admits that all our knowl- 
edge is based upon the information imparted to us by our senses. 
But, he adds, how do we know that our senses give us correct 
representations of the objects we perceive through them? And 
he proceeds to inform us that, whenever he speaks of objects or 
their qualities, he does not in reality mean these objects and qual- 
ities, of which he cannot know anything for certain, but merely 
the impressions which they have produced on his senses. Now, 
this line of reasoning seems undoubtedly hard to beat by mere 
argumentation. But before there was argumentation there was 
action. ‘Im Anfang war die Tat.’ And human action had solved 
the difficulty long before human ingenuity invented it. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. From the moment we turn to our 
own use these objects, according to the qualities we perceive in 
them, we put to an infallible test the correctness or otherwise of 
our sense-perceptions. If these perceptions have been wrong, then 
our estimate of the use to which an object can be turned must also 
be wrong, and our attempt must fail. But if we succeed in accom- 
plishing our aim, if we find that the object does agree with our 
idea of it, and does answer the purpose we intended it for, then 
that is positive proof that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, 
so far, agree with reality outside ourse] ves.”78 

Thus, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating”. Such is the 
main argument directed by Engels against Kant's doctrine, and 
against agnosticism (in general ). 

In essence, Marx adhered to the same line of argument when, 
in 1845, he wrote in the second thesis on Feuerbach: “The question 
whether objective (gegenstandliche) truth can be attributed to 
human thinking is not a question of theory but a practical ques- 
tion. In practice man must prove the truth, that is, the reality 
and power, the this-sidedness (Diesseitigkeit) of his thinking.”!** 

Herr Conrad Schmidt, however, considers this line of argument 
most feeble. 

“It is the same,” he writes, “as though we said that the fact 
that we find nexus and conformity with law in external Nature and, 
thanks to that, we can exert a purposeful influence on Nature— 
this fact proves with the utmost clarity that our knowledge of 
Nature is a cognition of what exists in reality; there is absolutely 
no need for us to scientifically analyse and reject the doubts raised 
on that score by idealism; we can simply dismiss them as hollow 
sophistries.” 
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Elsewhere, he expresses himself as follows: “Neither Feuerbach 
nor Marx and Engels, who experienced his influence, entered into 
an examination of the fundamental question, and did not take the 
bull by the horns.” 

Doctor Conrad Schmidt could say so for the sole reason that he 
himself has failed to understand wherein lies the fundamental 
question of Kantian idealism, i.e., for the sole reason that he 
himself has been unable to take the bull by the horns. 

I shall try to explain the matter to him in the simplest of terms. 

What is a phenomenon? /t is a condition of our consciousness evoked 
by the effect on us of things-in-themselves. That is what Kant 
says. From this definition it follows that anticipating a given 
phenomenon means anticipating the effect that a thing-in-itself 
will have on our consciousness. It may now be asked whether we 
can anticipate certain phenomena. The answer is: of course, we 
can. This is guaranteed by our science and our technology. This, 
however, can only mean that we can anticipate the effect that 
the things named will have on us. If we can anticipate the effect 
exerted on us by things-in-themselves, then that means that we 
are aware (at least ) of some of their properties. So if we are aware 
of some properties of things-in-themselves, we have no right to 
call those things unknowable. This “sophistry” of Kant’s falls to 
the ground, shattered by the logic of his own doctrine. That is 
what Engels meant by his “pudding”. 

His proof is as clear and irrefutable as that of a mathematical 
theorem. Marx and Engels’s theoretical stand is impregnable,* 
but Doctor Schmidt does not even attempt to gainsay it, confining 
himself to the remark that to take up such a stand means, not 
disproving idealism but evading any consideration of the matter. 
I will leave it to the reader to judge who is “evading” any consid- 
eration of the issue: Marx and Engels, or Herr Conrad Schmidt. 

I may be asked exactly where Kant said that a phenomenon is 
a product of the effect on us of things-in-themselves. The answer 
is provided by the following passage from Prolegomena: 

“Idealism consists in the affirmation that there exist no other 
beings but such that think; accordingly the other things we think 
we perceive would be merely representations in thinking beings, 
representations that no objects outside of those beings would cor- 
respond to. On the contrary, I assert that things are given to us 
as external objects of our senses; however, we know nothing of 
what those things can be in themselves; we are aware only of 


_—_ 


* I do not intend thereby to say that Marx and Engels were the first 

to advance this proof against K ant. In fact, it can be found already in Jacobi. 
at, however, is of no significance to me here. I wish merely to show that 
arx and Engels criticised K antianism, and did not “evade consideration of it”, 
4s claimed by Doctor Schmidt, (who has grasped none of their arguments). 
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phenomena, i.e., the representations that they evoke in us by 
affecting our senses. Consequently I recognise, in any case, that 
there exist outside of us bodies, i.e., things that are wholly un- 
known to us by themselves, but which we know from the represen- 
tations evoked in us by their effect on our senses, and which we 
denote by the word ‘body’, a word which consequently refers only 
to the appearance of that object which is unknown to us but yet 
actually exists. Can this be called idealism? It is its direct oppo- 
site.”* 

There can be no doubt in respect of what Kant has said here; 
as long as it remains impossible, the objections will also remain 
irrefutable, which were raised by Marx and Engels to the alleged 
unknowability of things-in-themselves. To know these things 
through the medium of the representations they evoke in us means 
cognising them. The “dogmatic” materialists have never claimed 
that there exist any other means of cognising things-in-themsel ves 
except their effect on our senses. We have shown that sufficiently 
in our article “Bernstein and Materialism”. It would be useless to 
repeat the passages quoted in the article, but another two brief 
statements by two well-known materialists might be cited here: 

“Whatever the effect on us of a given body,” says Holbach, 
“we get to know it only thanks to the changes it brings about in us.” 

In La Mettrie’s A brégé des Systemes, we come across some inte- 
resting remarks to the effect that we oan know enly some “absolute- 
ly relative” properties of “external” things; most of our sensa- 
tions and representations are so dependent on our organs that they 
at once change, following changes taking place in the latter. 

It should be remembered that “to cognise” has no other meaning 
in general. To recognise a given thing means recognising its pro- 
perties. What is meant by a property of a thing? It means the way 
in which it affects us directly or indirectly.** . 

To say that things-in-themselves are unknowable to us and 
that we know only the impressions they produce in us means saying: 
that if we disregard the effect that things-in-themselves have on‘ 
us, we shall be unable to see how they could affect us. If the, 
eighteenth-century materialists said that we know only the outd 
side, the “shell” of things, they were saying, in essence, exactl 
what I have expressed in the preceding sentence. But that is a 


* Prolegomena, herausgeg ben von J. H. von Kirchman, Heidelberg, 
1882, S. 39-40. 

** “It is impossible to know more of matter than can be inferred fro! 
the phenomena in which it is concerned.” (Dr. Priestley, A Free Discussi 
on the Doctrine of Materialism, London, 1778, p. 20.) “A definition of an 
particular thing, substance, or being (call it what you will) cannot be an 
thing more than an enumeration of its known properties... If we take awa 
all the known properties, nothing will be left, of which we can possibl 
have any idea at all....” (ibid., pp. 45-46). 
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erroneous idea, and the materialists who expressed it were in fact, 
albeit unwittingly, betraying their own theory of knowledge. 
Goethe put it far better when he said: 


Nichts ist innen, Nichts ist draussen, 
Denn was innen, das ist aussen!*}* 


one is a truly materialistic view of the subject we are dealing 
with. : 

Further: Kant admits that things-in-themselves affect us. 
Affecting an object means having a certain relationship with that 
object. Consequently, if we know—at least in part—how things 
affect us, then we also know—at least in part—the relations 
existing between us and them. But if we know what those rela- 
tions are, then we are also aware—this through the agency of our per- 
ceptions—of the relations existing between things-in-themselves as 
such. This, of course, is not “immediate” knowledge, but yet it is 
knowledge and if we possess it, we have not the least right to assert 
that the relations existing between things-in-themselves are 
beyond the reach of our cognition. 

Things (-in-themselves) affect our external senses and evoke 
certain sensations in us: that is what Kant says. But it means that 
things cause sensations in us. But the selfsame Kant says that 
the category of causality, like all other categories, cannot be applied 
to things-in-themselves. In this, he is manifestly contradicting 
himself. 

He contradicts himself just as flatly in the question of time. 

Things-in-themselves can affect us evidently only in terms of 
time, yet Kant considers time merely a subjective form of our 
contemplation. 

Kant’s doctrine also contains other contradictions, which 
we shall not deal with here. What we have said above is sufficient 
evidence that this doctrine wil] remain contradictory as long as we 
continue to hold, in full accordance with what Kant himself says 
in his Prolegomena, that things-in-themselves are the cause of 
our sensations. 

Some adherents of Kantianism have noticed this contradiction, 
and tried to remove it. Thus, for instance, Doctor Lasswitz says 
the following in his book Die Lehre Kants von der Idealitdt des 
Raumes und der Zeit, Berlin, 1883: “It is quite true that neither 
time nor causality exists for things-in-themselves; this was shown 
by Kant. But who has affirmed that things-in-themselves are the 
Cause of our sensations?” (We have seen that Kant himself asserted 
this.—G.P.). “This erroneous interpretation of Kant’s doctrine 
is often to be met even with the philosophers. It is constantly 
eS 

* [Nothing is within, nothing is without, for what is within, is without.} 
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being reiterated that things-in-themselves, in affecting our con- 
sciousness, cause sensations in us, yet it is clear that a noumenon, 
as the opposite of what actually exists, simply cannot produce 
any effect at all. Things-in-themselves can be anything in the 
world—that is a matter of supreme indifference to our experience. 
Experience arises through the interaction between reason and sen- 
sibility, while a thing-in-itself is always nothing more than a 
vague reflection, in our understanding, regarding its own limits; 
that thing exerts just as little influence on the nature of our 
experience as my reflection in a mirror affects the movements of 
my body.” 

To save Kantianism, Herr Lasswitz comes into flagrant contra- 
diction with Kant himself by declaring non-existent and impossible 
an unambiguous statement from the latter. A strange device! 
How could Herr Lasswitz have resorted to it? 

He could do that only because, while contradicting Kant, he 
was at the same time able to base himself on the latter. 

We have already said that Kant contradicts himself quite 
frequently. Here, for instance, is what we read in his Critique of 
Pure Reason: 

“Understanding accordingly limits ... sensibility, without at 
the same time enlarging its own field. While, moreover, it forbids 
sensibility toapply its forms and modes to things-in-themselves and 
restricts it to the sphere of phenomena, it cogitates an object in 
itself, only, however, as a transcendental object, which is the 
cause of a phenomenon (consequently not itself a phenomenon), 
and which cannot be thought either as a quantity or as reality, 
or as substance (because these notions always require sensuous 
forms in which to determine an object)—an object, therefore, of 
which we are quite unable to say whether it can be met with in 
ourselves or out of us.... If we wish to call this object a noume- 
non, because the representation of it is non-sensuous, we are at 
liberty to do so. But as we can apply to in none of the conceptions 
of our understanding, the representation is quite void for us, and 
is available only for the indication of the limits or our sensuous 
intuition.”* 

A transcendental object is the cause of phenomena, yet we 
cannot apply to it any of our notions of understanding, that is to! 
say, the category of causality is inapplicable to it too. Here we 
have an obvious contradiction, but we shall not go into that! 
contradiction for the time being. What is unquestionable is! 
(that here Kant says something almost completely opposite to) 
what he said in the long excerpt from the Prolegomena quoted! 


* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, herausgegeben von Dr. Kehrbach, Reclamd 
Zweite Auflage, S. 258. 
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above. What does that mean? Js it possible that, in hia Prolego- 
mena, Kant holds a different view than in his Critique of Pure 
Reason? 

The answer is both yes and no. The viewpoint of Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason was not always the same. In its first edition, 
Kant inclined to view the thing-in-itself as an ultimate notion, to 
which nothing outside of our consciousness correponds, or—to put 
it more precisely—hant was very sceptical of the existence of 
things outside of our consciousness. Ilis was the point of view 
of sceptical idealism. 

Reproached for this by his opponents, he replied by writing 
the above-quoted passage in his Prolegomena, and tried to revise 
the second edition of his Critique in the “realistic” sense. This will 
be sufficiently borne out by a reference to his Introduction to that 
edition and to his “refutation of idealism”. Nevertheless, this re- 
vision was not much of a success; the viewpoint contained in the 
first edition is discernible in many passages in the second edition, 
and even the refutation of idealism could be interpreted in a sense 
that is the opposite of what he said in the Prolegomena. It was 
due to this circumstance that Doctor Lasswitz could contradict 
Kant by appealing to Kant himself. 

That is indisputable. What is also beyond question is that, 
despite his numerous contradictions, Kant, following the publica- 
tion of his Prolegomena, i.e., beginning with 1783, rebelled 
against the idealist interpretation of his doctrine. We shall ask 
the reader to keep this fact in mind, in view of its great impor- 
tance. 

Let us now see what final results Doctor Lasswitz has arrived 
at in his exposition of the Kantian philosophy. 

“All being,” he says, “is grouped in two kinds of being—the 
subjective and the objective. The two are to be found in our 
consciousness, and both possess an equal degree of reality and 
authenticity. There is no being that exists outside consciousness, 
but there is a being which is not our J, to wit, the things outside 
of ourselves. Such things are always arranged in our conscious- 
hess in a certain order, and it is exactly that which gives us a con- 
sciousness of the J against the world of external objects.”* 

For the reader to get a better grasp of this viewpoint of Doctor 
ee we shall ask him to consider the following lines as 
well: 

“Consequently, being, actual and true being, has a spiritual 
Character; there is no other being....” 

“Any being—the being of J and not-J —is a definite modification 
Of consciousness; without consciousness there is no being....” 
——— 

* Die Lehre Kants, S, 138. 

b 25~o1047 
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The reader, of course, may think that we are still quoting from 
Lasswitz. He is mistaken. The last two excerpts come from Fich- 
te.* To save Kantianism, i.e., to eliminate its internal contradic- 
tion, Doctor Lasswitz has been obliged to abandon (Kant’s) 
vacillating point of view (and go over to the viewpoint) of 
subjective idealism. His neo-Kantianism is merely a more or less 
conscious neo-Fichteanism. 

Consequently, Doctor Lasswitz could not say, together with 
Doctor Conrad Schmidt, that Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is 
representative of idealism. He would have to acknowledge that 
idealism is best of all represented in Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 
[the theory of science]. I am speking conventionally: he would 
have to, since I doubt that he would have the courage to do so; as 
is common knowledge, Kant protested against his doctrine being 
interpreted in the meaning of the theory of science.** He would 
have therefore also protested against the above-quoted work by 
Doctor Lasswitz. 

In a letter to Reinhold, Fichte called Kant “ein Dreiviertel- 
skopf”, (three-quarters of a mind), saying that the Holy Spirit in 
Kant was closer to the truth than was Kant's personality. In 
their turn, neo-Kantians such as Lasswitz can award Kant the 
same kind of characteristic, and would be obliged to do so if 
they were consistent. Whatever they may say, they will never 
be able to conceal from those with some understanding of the 
matter that they have abandoned Kant's doctrine and have leaned 
towards subjective idealism. 

Of course, there also exist neo-Kantians who, like Professor 
Riehl, do not at all approve of that transition.*** The neo-K antians 
of the latter ilk are more faithful to their teacher than Doctor 
Lasswitz is, but then they are more faithful in preserving all their 
teacher's inconsistencies. 

Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim! 

Which edition of the Critique of Pure Reason should be ciate 
ered a true expression of idealism? Herr Conrad Schmidt has said 
not a word to us on this score. He does not even seem to suspect 
that the viewpoint of the “critique” in the first edition differs from 
that in the second. Besides, he does not even seem to have am 
understanding either of the first edition or the second. This will 
be seen by anyone who will go to the trouble of familiarising 
himself with the esteemed doctor’s philosophical prose. For 
instance, he writes the following: “The theory of knowledge on the 
basis of which Kant exposes the errors of any philosophy tha# 


* Fichtes Werke, 11. Band, S. 32; 3. Band, S. 2. 
** In his Erklarung of August 7 1799. 
*** See his Der rhilosophische Kritizismus, 1. B., Leipzig, 1876, S. 423-3 
and II. B., 2. Theil, S. 128-76. 
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metaphysically strives, with the aid of pure notions, to transcend 
the confines of ex perience itself bears the stamp of complete phenom- 
enalism, i.e., it regards as a mere phenomenon the world which 
we see and which serves as the object of our experience.” 

Kant would have been greatly surprised had he to read these 
lines written by a man out to defend him against Marx and 
Engels. 

What is experience? That is a question Kant had to answer, as 
anyone must who would attempt to solve the fundamental prob- 
lem of philosophy, that of determining the relation of subject 
to object, of thinking to being. Kant’s theory of knowledge is 
nothing but an answer to that question. In replying to it, he 
explained, incidentally, the difference existing, in his opinion, 
between noumenon and phenomenon, between a thing-in-itself 
and a phenomenon. One may not be in agreement with Kant—and 
we are not—but it is quite impossible to consider him a trivial 
and superficial thinker, as Conrad Schmidt seems to do. Had Kant 
simply stated that we see phenomena and that our experience 
pertains to phenomena, that would have meant that his philosophy 
was built on the absurd petitio principii, on an assumption that 
the very question awaiting solution has already been solved. 

“Here the question naturally arises,” our doctor centinues, 
“whether, in general, we can have immediate knowledge of the 
external world which we populate, in a way, with the impressions 
of our senses, and which is made understandable to us with the 
aid of the category of cause and effect; is not even the most gene- 
ral representation of a corporeal world that is moving in time and 
space, of a subjective nature?” 

In Kant’s philosophy, the words “ezternal world” signify all 
phenomena pertaining to our “ezternal experience”, or, as Fichte 
would have put it, to our nicht-Ich. Even a most superficial ac- 
quaintance with this philosophy will suffice to make us understand 
that our knowledge of this group of phenomena is just as immediate 
as is our knowledge of the phenomena that pertain to our /. 
No “question” could have “arisen” along this direction. In just 
the same way, Kant could not have asked himself whether our 
representation of the external world was of a subjective nature. It 
goes without saying that such a representation could not be of 
any other nature. To question that means having no “representa- 
tion” of the subject being discussed. But the words “external world” 
could also refer to things-in-themselves, which are the basis of the 
world of phenomena. Kant never asked whether any immediate 
knowledge of these things was possible. For him, immediate 
knowledge was that which does not depend on the effect of things 
on us, and he was very well aware of the impossibility of such 
knowledge. “For sensation is possible only within oneself, not 
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without oneself,” he says in the second edition of his Critige of 
Pure Reason.* But Kant was entitled to ask himself—and did 
so—whether we can be sure of the existence of things outside of 
our consciousness. The reader already knows how he answered 
this question in different periods of his life. Let us now see what 
Doctor Schmidt has to tell us about that. 

“Since here, too, it seemed to Kant that there were compelling 
grounds for doubt, he did not shrink from that final step. To him, 
space and time, matter and the concepts with the aid of which we 
decipher the world were something existent only in human repre- 
sentation and thinking; he considered the unknowable, the 
thing-in-itself, as the primary source whence that sensation flowed. 
The most underlying foundation of all that exists is something 
beyond human understanding; everything that takes place is 
a constant miracle because it stems from what is beyond under- 
standing. The groundlessness” (die Bodenlosigkeit) “of this thought 
provided Fichte, Schelling and Hegel with the initial premises 
for a new kind of metaphysics, which was far more profound and 
rich in thought, but still more suspended in mid-air and still 
more lacking in substantial content.” 

This protracted tirade boils down to Kant having denied the 
existence of things (-in-themselves) outside of our consciousness. 
There is no need for us to expose the “groundlessness” of so catego- 
rical an assertion: it contradicts a fact accomplished in time 
and space. 

Doctor Schmidt is firmly convinced that things exist not only 
in our consciousness. From this angle, he rebukes Kant (the Kant 
that exists in his “consciousness”) quite severely. “An intellect 
that begins to doubt even the objective existence of the material 
world itself, an existence quite independent of human conscious- 
ness, loses firm ground to stand on.” 

At this point, we find ourselves constrained to come out in 
defence of the Sage of Kénigsberg.'*! 

We already know that by the time his Prolegomena was pub- 
lished (in 1783), Kant had unreservedly recognised the existence of 
things-in-themselves, irrespective of our consciousness. This; 
however, did not and could not prevent him from regarding the 
material world as one of phenomena. “It is only in the empirical 
mind,” he says, “i. e., only in connection with experience, that 
matter is really given to our external senses ... as substance im 
a phenomenon.” To attribute to such matter, and therefore to the 
material world created by it, an existence independent of oum 
consciousness would, from Kant's point of view, mean committing 
a blunder unforgivable in a thinker. 


* The Kehrbach edition, p 320 { 
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However that may be, our Doctor refuses to go over to Fichte's 
point of view, which is why we invite him to tell us how he solves 
the contradictions in the Kantian philosophy, those indicated 
above and obvious even to a certain part of the neo-Kantians. 
It was these very contradictions that Marx and Engels based them- 
selves on in their criticism of Kant’s philosophy. 

Does Doctor Schmidt recognise the existence of these contradic- 
tions? What we demand is a forthright answer: yes or no. Conrad 
Schmidt seems to admit that they do exist, but, instead of taking 
them into account and trying to resolve them, he prefers to regale 
us with a piece of “writing” couched in the following terms: 

“But the bottomless chasm revealed—rightly or wrongly—to ... 
thinking by the Kantian philosophy is only its negative outcome; 
its genuinely fruitful aspect consists in masterly research into 
the aggregate operation of our soul-spiritual organisation” (seeli- 
schgeistigen Organisation), “through the agency of which the world 
of phenomena comes into being.... But in this, in the revealing of 
our representation-faculty, lies the true task pursued by the 
Critique of Pure Reason, a task that nobody either before or after 
Kant undertook with such amazing insight. Little as Kant’s anal- 
ysis can claim to have provided a satisfactory, contradiction- 
free and final solution of the problem—probably the most difficult 
of any that scientific research can set itself—it is nevertheless 
obvious that no attempt to penetrate more deeply into the myste- 
rious depths of the inner world can pass by what has been done 
by Kant.... A return to Kant in no way means, therefore, a re- 
verse movement in the reactionary sense.”* 

With the aid of “writings” in this vein, one can, of course, 
evade a consideration of the objections raised to Kant’s philosophy, 
but such objections cannot possibly be refuted. 

In his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant set himself the task of study- 
ing our faculty of cognition, not our representation-faculty, as 
Doctor Schmidt asserts. Why distort what should be set forth 
with the utmost possible precision? But that is in passing. 

Kant takes as his point of departure consciousness as some- 
thing already prepared; it is not in its becoming that he consid- 
ers that consciousness. Therein lies the greatest shortcoming in 
his “analysis of consciousness”, and it is surprising that Herr 
Conrad Schmidt has failed to notice that today when the theory 
of evolution is triumphant in all branches of science.** 


* Vorwdrts!, the above-mentioned article. 

** “I do not know,’ says P. Beck, “how the theory of evolution is dealt 
with by those philosophers that adhere to the Kantian theory of knowledge. 
To Kant, the human soul was a given magnitude always remaining equal 
to itself. To him, it wasa matter of determining its & priori property, deduc- 
ing all the rest therefrum, but not a matter of showing the origin of that 
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Herr Conrad Schmidt is firmly convinced that the “material” 
world exists, not only within our consciousness, but also without it. 
What we would like to hear from him is whether he thinks that 
this material world, which exists outside of his consciousness, acts 
on his cognitive faculty. If the reply is no, he will thereby be tak- 
ing up the stand of subjective idealism, and we shall] be unable to 
understand what it is that convinces him of the existence of a ma- 
terial world independently of his consciousness. If the reply is yes, 
he will be obliged to recognise, together with Marx and Engels, 
that Kant’s “Unknowable” is full of contradictions. Logic also 
imposes obligations, and far more so than noblesse does. 

“The materialist who holds on to the objective corporeal world, 
i.e., a world that exists of itself, irrespective of its relations to the 
human mind, as the basis and source of the life-process is just 
as little exempt from a study of our spiritual organisation as is 
the idealist,” the esteemed Doctor continues. 

The materialist firmly holds the view that the material world has 
an objective existence. So does Herr Conrad Schmidt. He is 
convinced that “an intellect that begins to doubt even the objec- 
tive existence of the material world itself, an existence quite 
independent of human consciousness, loses firm ground to stand 
on” (see above). What, then, is the difference between the view 
of the “materialist”, on the one hand, and of Doctor Conrad 
Schmidt, on the other? I see none. 

But the reader will forgive me: there is a difference! The “mate- 
rialist’s” conclusions are in accord with his premises, while Doc- 
tor Conrad Schmidt prefers the “pauper’s broth of eclecticism”.'” 
That, as we see, is a big and very serious difference. Who do you 
give preference to, dear reader: the “materialist”, or Doctor Con- 
rad Schmidt? Indeed, de gustibus non est disputandum. 

The “materialist” is not exempt from a study of our spiritual 
organisation. Of course not! But to study that organisation, 
the “materialist” addresses himself to experimental psychology, 
which deals only with phenomena and makes use of methods 
borrowed from biology. That is the more reliable path . 

But that is already not materialism, our learned Doctor ex- 
claims. “Anyone who sees the main distinction of materialism from 
idealism in a recognition of the law-governed patterns everywhere 


property. But if we proceed from the axiom that Man developed gradualty 
from a bit of protoplasm, then it will be necessary to deduce from the ele- 
mentary manifestations of the primary cell precisely that which was for 
Kant the hasis of ‘the entire world of phenomena”. (Die Nachahmung und 
thre Bedeutung fiir Psychologie und Volkerkunde. Leipzig, 1904, S. 33). ‘The 
Kantians, however, give no thought to whether their theory is in accord 
with the doctrine of evolution. It is only of late that some of them, for in- 
stance, Windelband, have begun to show some doubt on this score. 
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to be seen in the world of phenomena is obscuring the specific 
nature of the controversy between materialism and idealism, 
thereby stripping the concept of materialism of its specific 
definiteness. Engels himself can serve as a characteristic in- 
stance.” 

But how? What did Engels actually say about the distinction 
between materialism and idealism? 

Herr Conrad Schmidt cites the following passage from the book 
Ludwig Feuerbach: 

“The separation from Hegelian philosophy was here” (with 
Marx.—G. P.) “also the result of a return to the materialist stand- 
point. That means it was resolved to comprehend the real 
world—nature and history—just as it presents itself to everyone 
who approaches it free from preconceived idealist crotchets. It was 
decided mercilessly to sacrifice every idealist crotchet which could 
not be brought into harmony with the facts conceived in their 
own and not in a fantastic interconnection. And materialism means 
nothing more than that.”!% 

This passage obviously does not contain a full definition of 
materialism. But why has Herr Conrad Schmidt cited this passage, 
and no other? Why has he forgotten the following argument used 
by Engels: 

“The question of the position of thinking in relation to being, 
a question which, by the way, had played a great part alsoin the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, 
spirit or nature—that question... in relation to the Church was 
sharpened into this: Did God create the world or has the world 
been in existence eternally? 

“The answers which the philosophers gave to this question split 
them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of 
spirit to nature ... comprised the camp of idealism. The others, 
who regarded nature as, primary, belong to the various schools 
of materialism.”!% 

According to Engels, materialism is, consequently, a doctrine 
that regards Nature as something primary in relation to thespirit. 
Is this definition correct? 

Let us recall the French materialists of the eighteenth century. 
What did the fundamental proposition of their theories con- 
Sist in? 

“To ascribe the effects that we witness to Nature, to matter in 
its different combinations, to the movements inherent in it means 
giving those effects a general and familiar cause; to wish to mount 
higher means getting lost in imaginary spaces where we shall never 
find anything but a multitude of incertitudes and obscurities. 
Therefore, let us not seek a motive principle outside of a Nature 
whose essence has always been to exist and move,” says the author 
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of Systeme de la Nature. “...What need is there to seek outside of 
matter a motive force that brings it into play?’* 

Would you, learned Doctor, like me to provide you with anoth- 
er excerpt? I shall be delighted to do so, and bring another two 
most convincing passages to your attention: 

“There can be only natural causes and effects in Nature. All 
the movements that take place in it follow constant and necessary 
laws; the natural operations that we are in a position to judge of 
are sufficient to enable us to uncover those that are concealed 
from our gaze; we can at least judge of them by analogy; and if 
we study Nature with attention, the modes of action which it 
shows teach us not to be disconcerted by those which it refuses to 
display to us. The causes farthest removed from their effects 
indubitably operate through intermediary causes.... If, in the chain 
of such causes, some obstacles appear which hinder our researches, 
we must endeavour to overcome them; and if we are unable to 
succeed in that, we shall never be entitled to conclude therefrom 
that the chain has been broken or that the cause is supernatural. 
In that case, let us content ourselves with admitting that Nature 
possesses resources that we do not know, but let us never substi- 
tute phantoms, fictions” (fabrications as Engels would have said— 
G. P.) “... for causes that escape us; we would thereby only confirm 
ourselves in ignorance, halt our researches and persist in stagnat- 
ing in our errors.”** 

And further: 

“Let us say that Nature contains everything that we can know.... 
Let us say that Nature does everything and that what she does not 
dois impossible, that outside of Nature nothing does or can exist.... 
If we cannot discover the primary causes let us content our- 
selves” (mark this, Doctor, mark this!) “with the secondary causes 
and the effects that experience shows us; we must observe the 
facts available and known to us; they are sufficient to enable us to 
judge of what we do not know; we must rest content with the faint 
glimpses of the truth that reaches us through the medium of our 
external senses” (which means, Herr Schmidt, that we must never 
abandon the platform of experience—G.P.).*** 

The entire Systeme de la Nature is nothing but a development of 
this thought, which underlies the entire materialist doctrine of 
the author, or rather the authors, of this celebrated work. 

Our learned Doctor will derive great benefit from listening to 
what another French materialist had to say: 

“Man is a creation of Nature; he lives in Nature; he is subordi- 
nated to its laws; he cannot cast them off; he cannot even in 

* Systeme de la Nature, éd. de 1781, t. II, p. 146. 


** [bid., 1. I, p. 38. 
*e* Tbid., t. IJ, pp. 161-62. 
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thought emerge from their confines.... To a creature produced by 
Nature nothing exists beyond the confines of that great whole, of 
which he forms a part.... Those creatures who are said to be above 
Nature are nothing but chimeras, and we cannot have any idea 
of them.”* 

“Since man has, to his misfortune, wished to emerge from within 
the confines of his sphere, he has made an attempt to rise above the 
visible, world” (the world of phenomena, Herr Doktor—G. P.). 
“He has neglected experience so as to engage in conjectures.”** 

What do you think of all this, Herr Conrad Schmidt? We find 
that our old teacher Engels was right. We find that materialism is 
indeed a doctrine that wishes to explain Nature through its own 
forces, and which looks upon Nature as something primary in rela- 
tion to “Spirit”. Last, it seems to us that Engels’s definition of 
materialism can be recognised as the most general and most satis- 
factory one. 

I say: the most general, but I know that there are also excep- 
tions to the general rule. Thus, for instance, the English materialists 
held that there are creatures that stand above Nature. Suffice it to 
mention Joseph Priestley, whose doctrine is embellished with 
a multitude of absolutely non-materialist pendants. But these are 
all merely pendants, and since the English materialists attach 
serious significance to such pendants, they have ceased from being 
materialists. Their materialism, as such, is limited to an examina- 
tion of the question of the relation of the soul to the body. In this 
question, however, their views are quite clear and definite. 

What I call myself, says the same Priestley, is nothing but 
organised matter. He goes on to add that he cannot in any way 
admit the’existence of the non-material principle in man: “... For 
the same reason that man has been supposed to have a soul, every 
particular substance to which any powers or properties are ascribed 
may have a separate soul also.”*** 

The book I have quoted from above—Le vrai sens du “Systeme de 
la Nature” is attributed to Helvetius. Has Doctor Schmidt any 
clear idea of the materialism of this interesting writer, who has 
been so maligned by the philistines? I shall try to give him at 
least a slight acquaintance with Helvetius. ; 

While Herr Doktor Schmidt does not doubt the existence of an 
external world independent of our consciousness, that existence 
was only probable to Helvetius. The probability (of its existence) is 
no doubt a very high one and the conclusions stemming from it 


* Le vrai sens du “Systeme de la Nature”, Chap. I, and the Introduction 
to Recueil nécessaire, Leipzig, 1765. 
** lic., p. 76. 
*** A Free Discussion, p. 123. 
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are equivalent to trustworthiness, yet this is no more than a pro- 
bability.* 

This is so surprising that it could not ever have been expected: 
Doctor Conrad Schmidt in the role of “dogmatist” in comparison 
with an eighteenth-century materialist. Speak of “progress” 
after that! 

Perhaps Herr Schmidt will now consent to admit that he—the 
learned Doctor—has been mistaken, but not Frederick Engels, 
whom he would correct. 

The celebrated English biologist Huxley once said in an article 
that present-day physiology leads straight to materialism, inas- 
much as that name is applicable to a doctrine which asserts that, 
besides substance which possesses extent, there exists no other 
thinking substance, and that consciousness, like movement, is 
a function of matter. Huxley was mistaken only in one thing, 
namely, in imagining that materialism ever meant something 
else. Al] materialists have regarded matter in exactly the same 
way that, according to Huxley, present-day physiology has taught 
us to. With their characteristic consistency and fearlessness, the 
French materialists were able to draw, from that fundamental 
idea, all the conclusions possible for their time, while the English 
materialists were afraid to go through to the end. However, all 
of them shared and defended this underlying foundation of mate- 
rialist theory. 

In conclusion, let us summarise what has been said by us: 

1) Ilerr Doktor Conrad Schmidt has very poorly under- 
stood Kant, whom he was out to defend against Marx and 
Engels. 

2) He has also poorly understood Marx and Engels, whom he 
attempted to criticise on behalf of Kant. 

3) He has revealed an absolutely erroneous idea of mate- 
rialism. 

These three grave errors in our learned Doctor are quite sufficient 
to raise the following question in the reader’s mind: what evil 
spirit has induced him to engage in argument on things which, of 
course, could not be “unknowable” to him, but which have evident- 
ly remained unknown to him? This is a most interesting question. 
To answer it, one should recall what Tardes has called the laws 
of imitation. 

The bourgeoisie’s theorists of today firmly adhere to Kant’s 
philosophy, and condemn materialism without even going to the 
trouble of getting to know something about it. 

Herr Schmidt has followed their example and condemned the 
materialism of Marx and Engels. ; 


* CEuvres completes d’ Heivélius, Paris, 1828, t. T, pp. 5-6, Note. 
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In this, he has forgotten that theorists of the working class are 
betraying themselves when they set about imitating the theorists 
of the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie’s aversion from materialism and its predilection 
for Kant’s philosophy can be very well explained by the pre- 
sent-day state of society. In Kant’s doctrine the bourgeoisie see 
a powerful “spiritual weapon” in the struggle against the ultimate 
aspirations of the working class. That is why Kantianism has 
become the vogue among educated bourgeois. 

The lower classes are known to often imitate their superiors, but 
when do they do so? It is when they have not yet achieved a conscious- 
ness of self. Imitation of an upper class by a lower class is a sign 
that the latter has not yet matured for the struggle for its emanci- 
pation; he who wishes to promote that maturity is in duty bound 
to wage a struggle against that aping as well. The development of 
consciousness in the oppressed is a tremendous “factor of progress”. 

We wished to discuss dialectics too with Doctor Schmidt, but 
lack of space prevents us from doing so. Consequently, that must 
be put off for some other time, so we shall now say to him: 
Farewell. Ich salutiere den gelehrten Herrn!'*® 


MATERIALISM OR KANTIANISM 


Was fiir eine Philosophie man wahlt, 
hangt davon ab, 
was fiir ein Mensch man ist. 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte* 
I 


The reader may remember that Eduard Bernstein has awarded 
Doctor Conrad Schmidt the easy “though not quite pleasant task” 
of revealing my contradictions and disproving my false philosoph- 
ical conclusions. Conrad Schmidt attempted to deal with this 
task in Issue No. 11 of Neue Zeit (1898). Let us see whether his 
efforts have been crowned with any success. 

Conrad Schmidt’s article falls into three sections: a fairly 
ironical introduction, a most wrathful conclusion, and the main 
part. I shall begin from the beginning, i.e., with the ironical 
introduction. 

My opponent has assumed a stance of surprise, declaring that he 
fails to understand why I have taken up his articles, the last of 
which was published over a year ago. Yet, that is quite easy to 
understand. 

I read his articles as soon as they appeared, finding them extra- 
ordinarily weak, and decided that they could not exert the slightest 
influence. That was why I had not the least desire at the time to 
enter into a polemic with their author. After all, so many poor 
articles do appear, to disprove which is not worth the trouble. 
But last spring, Herr Eduard Bernstein announced urbi et orbi 
that Conrad Schmidt’s feeble articles had given him an “immedi- 
ate impetus”. That made me realise the erroneousness of my former 
opinion about the possible impact the articles in question could 
have, and saw that disproving them would not mean any labour 
lost. To subject Conrad Schmidt to criticism means, at the same 
time, taking a measure of the moral force of Herr Eduard Bern- 
stein who, as is common knowledge, is out to revise the Marxist 
theory. Guided by such considerations, I wrote an article entitled 
“Conrad Schmidt Versus Karl Marx and Frederick Engels”. Con- 


* (The philosophy a man chooses depends on the kind of man he is.) 
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sequently, that article is not so much lacking in interest as my 
opponent asserts. 

And now I shall deal with the main section of the esteemed 
Doctor's article. 

The best refutation of Kantianism, Engels said, is provided by 
our daily practical activities, and especially by industry. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,”* he went on to say. Conrad 
Schmidt has found, not only that Engels’s reasoning is poor but— 
what is far worse—that he evades any consideration of the matter. 
In my article, I came out against that opinion, and showed that 
Conrad Schmidt had been unable to digest Engels’s pudding. 
I had not the least intention of pleasing my opponent, so it is not 
surprising that neither inform nor in content did my article meet 
with his approval. As for the form, I shal] deal with that at the end 
of the present article, and shall dwell on the content forthwith. 

When Marx and Engels said that people’s practical activities 
daily provide the best refutation of Kantianism, they were empha- 
sising the strange contradiction that underlies the Kantian doc- 
trine. That contradiction consists, on the one hand, in Kant consid- 
ering a thing-in-itself the cause of our representations, while, 
on the other, he finds that the category of cause cannot be applied 
to it. In revealing that contradiction, I incidentally wrote the 
following: 

“What is a phenomenon? It is a condition of our consciousness 
evoked by the effect on us of things-in-themselves. That is what 
Kant says. From this definition, it follows that anticipating a 
given phenomenon means anticipating the effect that a thing-in-itself 
will have on us. It may now be asked whether we can anticipate 
certain phenomena. The answer is: of course, we can. This}is 
guaranteed by science and technology. This, however, can only 
mean that we can anticipate some effect that the things-in-them- 
selves may have on us. If we can anticipate some effect of the 
things named, then that means that we are aware of some of their 
properties. So if we are aware of some of their properties we have 
no right to call them unknowable. This ‘sophistry’ of Kant’s 
falls to the ground, shattered by the logic of his own doctrine. 
That is what Engels meant by his ‘pudding’. His proof is as clear 
and irrefutable as that of a mathematical theorem.”!% 

First and foremost, Doctor Conrad Schmidt has attempted to 
disprove this passage in my article. 

“If that were true,” he states with the delicate irony that per- 
vades his article, “things would be in a bad way with the irrefuta- 
bility of mathematical proof.” He goes on to rebuke me for an 
impermissible confusion of notions. “What are those things that 


* [These words are in English in the original.) 
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act on us, and thereby enable us to learn some of their properties?” 
he asks. “They are things materially determined in time, and 
space, that is to say, the fundamental definitions and proper- 
ties of such things are themselves of a purely phenomenalistic cha- 
racter.” Since that is so, it is perfectly natural for our learned Doc- 
tor to regard with contempt both Engels’s pudding and the con- 
clusions I have based on that pudding. 

“Consequently, if ‘Kant’s invention is shattered by the logic of 
his own doctrine’—and we shall think so at least until we are 
provided with other proofs—it is evidently because an alien non- 
logic is brought into that logic by means of a play on words 
(‘thing’ and ‘thing-in-itself’).” 

What contempt, and what an annihilating conclusion! The 
materialists (Marx, Engels and the humble mortal who is writing 
these lines) are playing with words (and are bringing their own 
non-logic into the logic of Kantianism). This can be evidently 
explained by the materialists—in their capacity of dogmatists and 
“metaphysicians’—failing to possess the faculties necessary for 
an understanding of Kant’s doctrine. A “critical thinker” would 
never, never say what we poor “dogmatic” materialists make so 
bold to state. 

But... but are you quite sure of what you are saying, most es- 
teemed opponent? Let us consider the question we are concerned 
with, in the light of the history of philosophy. 

As far back as 1787, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi reproached Kant, 
in the supplement to his dialogue “Idealismus und Realismus’, 
with the contradiction I am referring to. Here is what he wrote 
on the score: 

“IT ask how one can combine, first, an assumption of objects 
which produce impressions on our senses and thus give rise to 
representations, and, second, a postulate which seeks to destroy 
any foundation for that assumption? If one takes into considera- 
tion ... that space and all things in space, according to the Kantian 
system, exist nowhere except in ourselves; that all changes and 
even changes in our own internal condition ... are nothing but 
forms of our representation, and are indicative of no objective 
actual change or processes; that such changes are not indicative 
either of the external or internal sequence of phenomena; if one 
takes into consideration that all the fundamental laws of the 
mind are merely the subjective conditions which are the laws of 
our thinking, not of Nature as such ... if one thoroughly weighs 
all these propositions, then one is bound to ask: is it possible, side 
by side with these propositions, to assume the existence of objects 
which produce impressions on our senses, and thus give rise to 
representations?” * 


* Jacobis Werke, I]. Band, S. 308. 
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What you see here, Herr Doktor Schmidt, is that very “non- 
logic” which has so greatly displeased you in the writings of the 
materialists. Does that surprise you? Bear with me a little: you 
will hear things that are even more surprising. 

As I have already remarked the dialogue “Idealismus und Rea- 
lismus” came out as far back as 1787. In 1792, Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, who was then a professor at Helmstedt, proved, in his 
book Anesidemus, that Kant and his pupil Reinhold did not them- 
selves realise the conclusions that logically stemmed from their 
doctrine. 

“A thing-in-itself”, he wrote, “is claimed to be a necessary con- 
dition of experience, but, at the same time, it is allegedly quite 
unknown. But if that is so then we cannot know whether things- 
in-themselves exist in reality and whether they can be the cause 
of anything. Therefore, we have no grounds to consider them con- 
ditions of experience. Further, if we assume, together with Kant, 
that the categories of cause and effect are applicable only to 
objects of experience, then it cannot be maintained that the 
action of things that exist outside of our representations yields 
the content of the latter” ,etc.* 

Again the same “non-logic! The author of Anesidemus thinks — 
just as I do today —that, according to Kant, a thing-in-itself is the 
cause of our representations. We both have one and the same point 
of departure, the difference being that G. E. Schulze makes use 
of Kant’s inconsistency so as to arrive at sceptical conclusions 
while my own conclusions are of a materialist character. The 
distinction is no doubt a great one, but it does not interest us 
here, where we are speaking only of an understanding of Kant’s 
doctrine of a thing-in-itself. 

It was not only Schulze and Jacobi who understood Kant in 
this fashion at the time. . 

Five years after the publication of Anesidemus, Fichte wrote that 
the Kénigsberg philosopher was understood in that sense by all 
the Kantians ... with the exception of Beck. Fichte went on to 
rebuke the popularisers of Kant for that very contradiction on 
which Engels based his refutation of critical philosophy. “Your 
globe rests on an elephant, and the elephant stands on the globe. 
Your thing-in-itself, which is a mere thought, is supposed to act 
on the subject.”** Fichte was firmly convinced that the “Kantianism 
of the Kantians”, whichhe considered nothing else but an adven- 
turist blend of the grossest dogmatism and forthright idealism, could 


* Since I have been unableto obtain Schulze's works,I am quoting from 

Zeller's Geschichte der deutschen Philosophie, Miinchen, 1873, S. 583, u. 584. 

** “Zweite Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre”, which appeared first 

10 Philosophischen Journal for 1797 and then formed part of Volume I 
Of Fichte’s Works. 
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not have been the Kantianism of Kant himself. He asserted that 
the real meaning of the Kantianism was expressed in the Wissen- 
schaftslehre. Do you know what took place after that, Herr 
Doktor? 

In his well-known “Erkldrung in Beziehung auf Fichtes ‘Wis- 
senschaftslehre’”’, Kant did not at all live up to the great idealist’s 
expectations. He wrote (in 1799) that he considered Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre a totally groundless system, and rejected any 
solidarity with that philosophy. In the same Erklarung, Kant 
said that his Critique of Pure Reason should be understood literal- 
ly (nach dem Buchstaben zu verstehen), and quoted the Italian 
proverb: “Heaven save us from our friends; we shall cope with 
our enemies ourselves”. In a letter to Tieftrunk which he wrote 
at the time, Kant expressed his thought even more clearly. Lack 
of time had prevented him from reading through Fichte’s Wis- 
senschaftslehre, but he was able to read a review of the book “writ- 
ten”, Kant added, “with a great deal of warmth for Herr Fichte”, 
and he found that the latter’s philosophy resembled a spectre. At 
the moment you think you have been able to lay your hands on it, 
you discover you have grabbed nothing but your own self, with 
that self possessing nothing except the hands stretched out for 
the capture.* 

Thus, the question was settled once and for all and with no 
ambiguity. Kant showed that the “Kantianism of the Kantians” 
coincided with his own “Kantianism”. This was clear but it did 
not rid Kantianism of the contradiction indicated by Jacobi, 
Schulze and Fichte, and criticised by them. On the contrary, the 
explanation given by Kant in 1799 bore out the existence of that 
contradiction. 

Conrad Schmidt thinks that my understanding of Kant’s doc- 
trine does not resemble the way,it is understood by all the historians 
of philosophy. Even if that were so, that would not disturb me in 
the least. The indisputable historical facts I have quoted above 
fully bear out the correctness of my understanding of Kant. Were 
the historians of philosophy to disapprove of that understanding, 
I would have every right to say: so much the worse for the histori- 
ans of philosophy. But Doctor Schmidt is mistaken in this respect 
just as badly as he is in everything, throughout his article. 

Indeed, listen to what has been said on this score by Friedrich 
Ueberweg, for instance. In the opinion of this historian of philos- 
ophy, one of Kant’s contradictions is that ‘“things-in-themselves, 
on the one hand, are supposed to affect us, which involves time 
and causality; on the other hand, Kant recognises time and causal- 


* Kants Werke, Ausgabe von Hartenstein, X. Band., S. 577-78. 
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ity as a priori forms only within the world of phenomena, but not 
beyond it”.* 

Have I not said the same thing? 

Now let us see what Ed. Zeller hasto say.;“We must of course,” 
he writes, “assume that a reality distinct fron our subject corre- 
sponds to our sensations. Kant tries to show that in the second 
edition of his Critigue of Pure Reason, in his struggle against 
Berkeley's idealism.” Ed. Zeller is not satisfied with Kant's argu- 
ments against Berkeley hut that does not prevent him from under- 
standing the real meaning of the Kantian doctrine, and saying: 
“Kant always asserted that our sensations are not merely a product 
of the thinking subject but refer to things that exist independent- 
ly of our representation.”** Inhis criticism of Kant’s philosophy 
Zeller, incidentally, says the following: “If he” (Kant) “accepted 
the concept of causality as a category of our intellect, a category 
which, as such, is applicable only to phenomena, he should not 
have applied it to the thing-in-itself; in other words, he should not 
have considered the thing-in-itself the cause of our representa- 
tions.”*** 

Here we see the same understanding of Kant that Engels held 
and which I hold. Had Doctor Conrad Schmidt learnt it, he would, 
of course, never have declared that it was contradicted by all the 
historians of philosophy. 

Erdmann, too, for whom a thing-in-itself was merely an ulti- 
mate concept was obliged to acknowledge that Kant’s thing-in- 
itself is a “condition” of phenomena that is “independent of us”. But 
if that thing-in-itself is a condition of a phenomenon, then the 
latter is conditioned by it, and we again have the contradiction 
that came in for so much discussion by people of understanding 
throughout the nineteenth century, a contradiction that only the 
profoundly penetrative mind of our doctor irrefragabilis could 
have failed to notice. 

I am, of course, well aware that some historians of philosophy 
turn Kantianism into idealism pure and simple. But some does 
not mean all, in the first place; secondly, if Doctor Schmidt isin 
agreement with these historians, he should try to prove to us that 
they are right. He has chosen an easier path by limiting himself 
to calling the interpretation of Kantianism held by Marx and 
Engels an absurd invention of ignoramuses. 

We have seen that, according to Conrad Schmidt, it is not 
things-in-themselves that affect us, but things that are deter- 
mined in time and space. I would'not set about disputing that were 
my opponent to say that such is the actual meaning of his own phi- 

* Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 111. Theil, Berlin,1880, S. 215. 
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losophy. However, he claims that such is the meaning of Kant’s 
philosophy, and that is something to which I must object most 
emphatically. 

I would ask Conrad Schmidt to open Metaphysische Anfangs- 
griinde der Naturwissenschaft and read, in the second main section, 
the second note to the fourth theorem. In this passage, Kant sets 
forth the view of a certain geometrician, which he fully shares; 
it consists in the following: “Space is in no way a property inherent 
as such in any thing, outside us; it is merely the subjective form of 
our sensual perception, a form in which the objects of our external 
senses appear to us; we do not know those objects as they are in 
themselves, but we call their appearance matter....”* 

What is referred to here —things-in-themselves, or things deter- 
mined in space and in time? Obviously, things-in-themselves. 
And what does our Kant say about these things? He says that we 
do not know what they are in themselves, and that they appear to 
us only in the subjective form of space. What is needed for them 
to appear? They must affect our senses. “The effect of an object 
upon the faculty of representation, so far as we are affected by the 
said object, is sensation.”** Conrad Schmidt may again try to 
salvage the position he holds and to convince us that Kant is 
speaking here of things that are determined in space and time, 
i.e., phenomena, which, as stated in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
“exist, not by themselves, but only in us.” To preclude all such at- 
tempts, I shall cite another passage in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which reads: “Because we have to deal only with our representa- 
tions; what things-in-themselves are (irrespective of the represen- 
tations through which they affect us) is something quite outside 
the sphere of our cognition.”*** 

This, I think, is clear enough: things-in-themselves affect us 
through the representations they give rise to. 

Conrad Schmidt speaks, in his article, of “comical misunder- 
standings”.He is perfectly right, only he has forgotten to add that 
all these misunderstandings are of his own making. 

Conrad Schmidt assures us that the passage I quoted from 
Prolegomena bears out my proposition only at first glance, and 
only because it has been “torn out of the general context”. That 
is not true, and I leave it to the reader to judge for himself: 
“Things are given as existing outside of us, but we do not know 
what they are in themselves....” What things does this refer to? 
Things-in-themselves. That is clear, but let us see what comes 


* Kants Werke, VIII. B. S. 432. 
** Kritik der retnen Vernunft, Der transzendentalen Elementarlehre, I. 
Theil, Der transzendentalen Aesthetik, § 1. 
*** Elementarlehre, 11. Theil, I. Abtheilung, II. Buch, II. Hauptstiick, 
Zweite Analogie, Beweis. 
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next: “But we know only their appearances.” Appearances of what? 
Of things already determined in space, time and so on, or of things- 
in-themselves? What a strange question. Who will fail to see that 
Kant is speaking here of things-in-themselves? But let us proceed: 
“These are representations which are caused by the effect of things 
on us.” What things cause representations in us? Things-in-them- 
selves, of which we cannot know anything. But in what way do 
these things evoke representations in us? “Through their affecting 
our sensual perception.” The conclusion is: things-in-themselves 
affect our sensual perceptivity. How many doctoral mortarboards 
must be worn out to become so incapable of understanding “things” 
that are so clear “in themselves”? 

As for the “link” between the passage I have quoted and the 
general context, I would ask the reader to judge for himself after 
reading the first paragraph of Prolegomena, particularly the sec- 
ond note to that paragraph. Besides, ] would draw the reader's 
attention to Paragraph 36 in the same book, where we read the 
following: “In the first place: how is Nature in the material sense, 
i.e., in contemplation, as the essence of phenomena—how are 
space, time and what fills them both; how is the object of percep- 
tion at all possible? The answer is: thanks to our senses which, in 
keeping with their specificnature, receive impressions from objects 
which are unknown by themselves and are quite distinct from 
those phenomena.” Now tell us, Doctor Schmidt, what objects 
affect our senses? 

My opponent asserts that, in my articles, ] treat him almost 
as though he were a schoolboy; speaking for myself, I have not 
the least desire to act the schoolmaster towards him, yet I cannot 
refrain from offering him some good advice. Mein theurer Freund, 
ich rath’ euch drum zuerst Collegium logicum.* 

But let us hark back to Kant. “His assumption of the existence 
of the thing-in-itself—though he hedged it about with various 
reservations—is based on a deduction from the law of causality, 
i.e., on empirical contemplation, or, more precisely, the sensa- 
tion in our organs of sense which it derives from, having to pos- 
sess an external cause. But, according to his own and quite cor- 
rect discovery, the law of causality is known to us 4 priori, i.e., 
it is a function of our intellect, and consequently is subjective 
in origin”. The “non-logic” in these Jines belongs to Arthur Scho- 
penhauer;** that “non-logic” is so strong that our Doctor's feeble 


* [My dear friend, I therefore advise you, first of all,to go through the 
school of logic.] 

** Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1. Band., Leipzig, 1873, S. 546. 
It is superfluous to add that Isee Kant’s “revelations” in a different light 
than Schopenhauer does. 
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“logic” smashes against it like a bottle against a stone. Whatever 
Doctor Conrad Schmidt and his ilk may say, there can be no doubt 
that a strange contradiction underlies the Kantian system. But 
a contradiction cannot serve as a foundation; it is indicative only 
of groundlessness. Consequently, the contradiction must be eli- 
minated. How is that to be done? 

For that, there are two roads: one of them consists in develop- 
ment towards subjective idealism, the other in development towards 
materialism. Which road is the right one? That is the gist of the 
matter. 

According to subjective idealism—for example, that of Fichte— 
a thing-in-itself is located within the J (das im ich gesetzte). 

Consequently, we have to deal only with consciousness. That 
is what Fichte says frequently and unambiguously: any being, 
that of the J, just as that of the not-J, is merely a certain modifica- 
tion of consciousness. But if that is so, if “genuine and real being 
is that of the spirit” as is asserted by the same Fichte, then we 
arrive at strange and unexpected conclusions. Indeed, I shall be 
obliged to acknowledge, in that case, that all the people who 
seem to me existent outside of my J are only modifications of my 
consciousness. Heine once wrote of several Berlin ladies who indig- 
nantly asked whether the author of Wissenschaftslehre recognised 
at least the existence of his own wife. This jest, which contains 
a true thought, reveals the Achilles’ heel of subjective idealism. 
At any rate, Fichte himself sensed this and endeavoured, as much 
as he could, to eliminate this weak point in his system. He ex- 
plained that his J was not an individual but a World J, an Absolute J. 
“It is clear that my Absolute J is not an individual,” he wrote to 
Jacobi, “in the sense that I have been interpreted by offended 
courtiers and importunate philosophers, so as to impute to me 
the shameful doctrine of practical egoism. But the individual 
must be deduced from the Absolute J. My Wissenschaftslehre will 
deal with that in the doctrine of natural law.” However, we meet, 
in his natural law, arguments only such as the following: “A ra- 
tional being cannot posit itself to possess consciousness of self as 
such, without considering itself an individual among other ratio- 
nal beings existing outside of him.” This is a very feeble “deduc- 
tion’. The entire force of the proof rests on the emphasis placed on 
the word individual. A rational being cannot see itself as such 
without being aware at the same time of the not-I in general, 
i.e., of people and things. Is this proof of the existence of things 
outside the consciousness of this rational being? It is not. Conse- 
quently, neither is it proof of the existence of other individuals. 

Instead of “deducing” (deduzieren) the existence of people, 
Fichte makes their being @ moral postulate. But that means bypass- 
ing the obstacle, not surmounting it.Until we have surmounted it, 
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we have not got rid of the absurdities to which any philosophical 
system must lead, which denies the existence of things outside of 
us and their effect on our external senses. If the existence of other 
individuals is only in the spirit, then my mother is merely a 
phenomenon, and, as a phenomenon, she exists only in me.* Con- 
sequently, to say that I am born of woman is absurd. It is with 
just as little confidence that I can say that I shall die sooner or 
later. I know only that other people die, but since they are nothing 
but representations, I have no right to assert that I am just as 
mortal as they are; in this case, a logical conclusion on the basis 
of analogy is not valid. 

One can easily realise the bewildering maze of absurdities we 
shall enter should we begin to consider and study the history of 
mankind and our Universe from the viewpoint of idealism. 

Thus, the development from Kantianism towards idealism, 
though it does eliminate the contradiction underlying the Kantian 
system, leads to most patent and ridiculous absurdities. 


Let us now see what the development from Kantianism towards 
materialism will lead us to. But in the first place we must agree on 
the terminology. What kind of materialism do we have in mind? 
Is it the materialism which has existed in the minds of philistines, 
who are noted far more for a fear of God than for philosophical 
talent? Or perhaps, the reference is to genuine materialism, i.e., 
that materialism whose fundamentals are contained in the writ- 
ings of the leading materialists? Materialism has been slandered 
no less than socialism has. That is why, when we hear arguments on 
materialism, we must sometimes ask ourselves whether this 
doctrine is not being distorted. 

My esteemed opponent is among those who set about refuting 
materialism without going to the trouble of making a thorough 
Study of it and trying to understand it. He says, for instance: 
“The materialists should affirm that this essence” (i.e., the essence 
that corresponds to phenomena—G.?.)“is identical with phenom- 
ena.” This is not only erroneous but an error that is indeed deli- 
cious in form. 

We materialists are to affirm that the essence of things is 
identical with phenomena! Why should we make a statement that 
is just as preposterous in form as it is in its “essence”? Perhaps we 
should do that so as to make it easier for Herr Conrad Schmidt 
to cope with the “easy task” of refuting us? Materialists are kindly 


* “ .But, as phenomena, they cannot exist of and by themselves, but 
only in us” (Kant). 
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people no doubt, but to demand such excessive courtesies from 
them means going too far. 

The Herr Doktor goes on to say that the materialists accept an 
existent reality as one wholly independent of human consciousness 
in sich and an sich (?), i.e., those most general definitions which 
are of necessity perceived by our senses, or, more correctly, by 
our mind processing the impressions received by our senses as 
the basis of phenomena about us. Above all, space and time, and 
the matter that is in motion in them, are seen by the materialists 
as a reality that is totally independent of the properties of human 
consciousness, and exists in itself. Conrad Schmidt goes on to 
say: 

“Consequently, materialism is a philosophy of identity because 
even where it notes the ... distinction between our representations 
and what exists in itself, thus emerging from the confines of naive 
realism, it nevertheless considers it possible to cognise ... the 
thing-in-itself through an analysis of phenomena.” 

Is that so? Indeed, it isnot.Torealise that, let us see what Holbach 
has to say: “If of all the substances that strike our senses we know 
nothing but the effects they produce on us, after which we ascribe 
certain qualities to them, then at least these qualities aresomething 
definite and give rise to distinct ideas in us. However superficial 
the knowledge our senses provide us with, it is the only kind of 
knowledge that we can have; constituted as we are, we find our- 
selves obliged to rest content with such knowledge....”* 

I would ask the reader to peruse these lines with particular 
attention and grasp their content. It is worth the trouble because 
the passage provides an extraordinarily clear idea of eighteenth- 
century French materialism as the apex of the development of 
pre-Marzist materialist philosophy.** 

According to Holbach, i.e., the authors of Systéme de la Nature, 
which Holbach did not write alone, there are things outside of 


* Syst?me de la Nature, Londres 1781, 2© partie, p. 127. 

** Incidentally, my preceding articles contained quotations from many 
materialists, showing that Conrad Schmidt has an entirely false idea of the 
“essence” of materialist philosophy. In his reply, Conrad Schmidt has called 
the materialists I have quoted from Enlighteners. That is very adroit, if 
not pedantic, of him because readers unfamiliar with the history of philos- 
ophy may ask themselves why Mr. Plekhanov should have had to refer to 
Enlighteners when the discussion was about the materialists! To reassure 
such readers, I must add that I was quoting from Holbach, or, more pre- 
cisely, from the authors of Systeme de la Nature, among whom were both Diderot 
and Helvetius. As for Holbach, Syst@me de la Nature is often called a code 
of materialism (See Lange, A History of Materialism, Second Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 361). As for Helvetius, this Enlightener was one of the most talented and 
original materialists who ever lived. Anyone who does not know these two 
Enfighteners is not familiar with the highest and most remarkable stage 
in the development of eighteenth-century materialism. A 
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us and independent of us, things that have an actual and not 
merely “spiritual” existence. These are things whose nature is 
known to us and’ which affect us, producing impressions on our 
senses; in keeping with the impressions produced on us by their action, 
we attribute certain properties to things. These impressions are 
the sole knowledge (superficial and very limited knowledge) that we 
can have of things-in-themselves. “We do not know the essence of 
any étre, if by the word essence one is to understand what consti- 
tutes its nature; we know matter only by the sensations and the 
ideas it gives us. It is only then that we form correct or wrong 
judgements...”* 

Does this mean stating that the essence of things and phenomena 
are “identical”? Obviously, it does not. Why then does our doctor 
irrefragabilis ascribe that assertion to the materialists? Why does 
he think that (they) “must” defend that view without fail? 

“Inasmuch as,” he goes on to say, “by materialism is under- 
stood merely a striving to everywhere find the causal link in 
natural phenomena and to establish the dependence of spiritual 
processes on the material, then such ‘materialism’ is in no way 
opposed to Kant’s theoretical philosophy: on the contrary, it 
pursues an aim which is quite understandable and even necessary 
from the viewpoint of that philosophy. The oppositeness between 
them is revealed only when that so-called ‘materialism’ becomes 
a consistent, i.e., metaphysical, or, more correctly, metaphenome- 
nalistic materialism; when it pronounces the elements of the 
world of phenomena to be ‘things-in-themselves’.” 

Consequently, materialism is either phenomenalistic—and then 
it in no way deviates from Kant’s theoretical philosophy—or 
else it is metaphenomenalistic—in which case it leads us to meta- 
physics, since it declares that the elements of phenomena are 
things-in-themselves. Apart from the question of whether Con- 
rad Schmidt has expressed himself well, we can say that his 
either-or is a blend of all possible advantages, with the sole ex- 
ception that it is not in keeping with reality. 

Kantianism is also metaphenomenalistic in the sense that it 
acknowledges that things-in-themselves affect us. It is Fichteanism 
that is a genuinely and purely phenomenalistic philosophy. But 
Kant waged a struggle against Fichte's philosophy. It goes without 
Saying that materialism is a metaphenomenalistic doctrine because 
it questions neither the existence of things outside of our conscious- 

* Systeme de la Nature, 2© partie, pp. 91-92. It is interesting to compare 
this passage with what Herbert Spencer has to say: “Thus we are brought 
to the conclusion that what we are conscious of as properties of matter, even 
down to its weight and resistance, are but subjective affections produced by 
objective agencies that are unknown and unknowable...” (The Principles of 


aero Vol. I, Part II, Chapter III, [The Relativity of Feelings,] § 86, 
Bp. é 
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ness nor their effect on us. But sinceit at the same time acknowl- 
edges that we cognise things-in-themselves only thanks to the 
impressions caused by their effect on us, it has neither the need nor 
the logical possibility to regard phenomena as_ things-in-them- 
selves. In this respect, it in no waydeviates from Kantianism, de- 
spite its metaphenomenalistic nature.The difference between mate- 
tialism and Kantianism comes to light only subsequently. By 
considering things-in-themselves the causes of phenomena, Kant 
would assure us that the category of causality is wholly inapplicable 
to things-in-themselves. On the other hand, materialism, which 
also considers things-in-themselves the causes of phenomena, 
does not fall into contradiction with itself. That is all there is 
to it. If, on the basis of this distinction, we would assert that 
materialism is a metaphysical doctrine, we would first have to 
acknowledge that the essence of “critical” philosophy lies in its 
inner contradiction. 

But then, what is metaphysics? What is its object of study? 
The object of study for metaphysics is the Absolute. It wishes to 
be the science of the Absolute, the unconditioned. But does mate- 
rialism concern itself with the Absolute? No, it does not; its object 
of study is Nature (and human history). “People are always in 
error when they sacrifice experience for the sake of philosophical 
systems born of fantasy,” says Holbach. “Man is a work of Nature; 
he exists in Nature; he is subject to its laws; he cannot emerge 
from it even in thought. It is in vain that his spirit wishes to 
escape from the boundaries of the visible world; he is always 
forced to return to that world.” These lines, which are introductory 
in Systéme de la Nature, which I have so frequently quoted from, 
comprise the “canon” of materialism, and it is quite incomprehen- 
sible how one can call metaphysical a doctrine which has never 
parted company with that “canon”. 

But what does the materialist understand by the word “Nature”? 
Is it a metaphysical concept to him? We shall now see whether 
that is the case. 

The materialist understands by Nature the sum of things com- 
prising the object of our sensual perception. Nature is the sen- 
suous world in all its entirety. It was that sensuous world 
that the French eighteenth-century philosophers spoke of. To 
this concept of Nature they were constantly contraposing “phan- 
toms”, i.e., imaginary and supernatural beings. “It is being 
incessantly repeated to us,” we read in Systéme de la Nature, 
“that our senses show us only the outside of things... it is acknowl- 
edged, but our senses do not show us even the ezterior of the 
Divinity that our theologians have defined to us, to which they 
have awarded attributes, and over which they have never ceased 
from disputing, while to this day they have never arrived at any 
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proof of His existence....”* The human mind gropes in the dark 
as soon as it emerges from the confines of the sensuous world or, 
which is one and the same thing, the confines of experience. In 
this, (the materialists are in full agreement with Kant, only) 
the materialists understand experience somewhat differently than 
does the author of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

According to Kant, Nature is the existence (Dasein) of things 
inasmuch as that Dasein is determined by general laws. These 
general laws (or the pure laws of Nature) are the laws of our mind. 
“The mind does not draw its laws (a priori) from Nature; on the 
contrary, it dictates its own laws to Nature,” Kant explains to 
us. Consequently, these laws have no objective significance; in 
other words, they are applicable only to phenomena, not to things- 
in-themselves. But since phenomena exist only in us, it is obvious 
that the Kantian theory of existence is ultimately quite subjective 
in character, and in no way differs from Fichte’s idealistic theo- 
ry.** We have already seen what a maze of absurdities anyone 
will inevitably find himself in, who takes that theory in earnest 
and is not afraid to draw all the ultimate conclusions stemming 
from it. And now let us take a closer look at the materialist theory 
of experience. 

According to that theory, Nature is, first and foremost, the 
sum of phenomena. But since things-in-themselves are the neces- 
sary condition of phenomena—in other words, since phenomena 
are caused by the effect of an object on a subject—we are obliged 
to recognise that the laws of Nature have not only a subjective 
but also an objective significance, i.e., that the mutual relations 
of ideas in the subject correspond—whenever one is not in error— 
to the mutual relations between things outside of one. Of course, 
Conrad Schmidt will say that this is a “philosophy of identity” 
and that it considers the “elements of phenomena things-in-them- 
selves”. He is wrong. To prevent him from falling into greater 
error, I shall ask my opponent to recall the geometrical figure 
with whose aid Spencer tried to make it easier for his readers to 
understand “transformed realism”. Let us imagine a cylinder and 
a cube. The cylinder is the subject, the cube the object. The 
cube’s shadow falling on the cylinder is a representation. The 
shadow does not quite resemble the cube, whose straight lines 
are bent on the cylinder, and whose flat surfaces are conver. 


* Part Two, page 109. 

** “The system of experience is nothing but thinking accompanied by 
a sense of necessity” (Fichtes Werke, Band I, S. 428). It goes without saying 
that the Kantian theory of experience is subjective only in the measure in 
which it questions the applicability of categories to things-in-themselves. 
But since things-in-themselves are seen by Kant as the cause of our percep- 
ae that theory—as I have so often repeated—presents a howling contra- 

iction. 
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Nevertheless, any change in the cube will bring about a corres- 
ponding change in its shadow. We can assume that something 
similar takes place in the formation of representations. The 
sensations caused in the subject by an object’s effect on it are 
quite unlike the latter, just as they are unlike the subject, yet 
to every change in the object there corresponds a change in its effect. 
on the subject. This is in no way the crude and vulgar philosophy 
of identity which Conrad Schmidt ascribes to us. This theory of 
experience, which takes Nature as its point of departure, enables 
us to avoid both the inconsistencies of Kantianism and the absur- 
dities of subjective idealism. 

It may be objected that Herbert Spencer’s “transformed real- 
ism” is one thing, and materialism is another. Lack of space 
prevents me from giving consideration here to the main distinc- 
tion between these two doctrines. All I can say in this article— 
incidentally, enough for my purpose—is the following: Spencer's 
theory of knowledge—within the borders I am making use of it 
here—is merely a further development of the ideas of the eight- 
eenth-century French materialists.)%” 

“Without thou there is no J” (ohne Du kein Ich), said old 
F. H. Jacobi. For my part, I shall say: without thou there is 
no I that is free of certain very strong pangs of conscience. Here 
is a convincing example: if no Herr Conrad Schmidt existed as 
a thing-in-itself; if he were merely a phenomenon, i.e., a repre- 
sentation existing only in my consciousness, I would never for- 
give myself for my consciousness having brought forth a doctor 
so awkward in the field of philosophical thinking. But if an actual 
Herr Conrad Schmidt corresponds to my representation, then I 
am not responsible for his logical blunders; my conscience is 
clear, and that is a good deal in our “vale of tears”. 

Our doctor irrefragabilis avers that he is no Kantian, that 
rather he is sceptical of Kant. But I have never asserted that he: 
may become a genuine adherent of any kind of philosophical sys- 
tem; I have always said that he prefers a broth of eclecticism. 
Yet, his eclecticism has not prevented him from waging a struggle 
against materialism, while making use of arguments borrowed 
from the Kantians. That, incidentally, is the way the eclectics 
always behave: they grapple with a doctrine with the aid of 
arguments they have borrowed from another one, to which they 
contrapose arguments borrowed from the former. Yet, Herr Bern- 
stein, to whom Doctor Schmidt’s miserable article has given an 
“immediate impetus” (poor Herr Bernstein!) has gone as far as 
Kant in his retrogression. True, he has reached Kant only “up 
to a certain point”. But the parishioners always take after the priest, 
as the Russian proverb says. The eclectic disciple “takes after” 
the eclectic teacher. In any case, it is noteworthy that Conrad 
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Schmidt's articles make some readers inclined to return to Kant, 
not to any other philosopher. 

Finally, I shall go over to the highly wrathful conclusion 
of Herr Conrad Schmidt's article. 

I have affirmed that the bourgeoisie are interested in resurrecting 
Kant’s philosophy because they hope that it will help them to 
lull the proletariat into quietude. It is with his customary ele- 
gance of style that Conrad Schmidt replies to me: “Whatever 
opinion we may have of the bourgeoisie’s intellect, they are not 
so crassly stupid as to harbour such absurd ‘hopes’. What bound- 
less schematism; what lack of al] and any criticism and any orig- 
inal and lively attitude towards reality lies concealed behind 
such devices of construction,” etc., etc. 

May I be allowed to interrupt the wrathful doctor, and ask him 
several questions: 

1. Are the bourgeoisie interested in “edifying” the proletariat 
and countering atheism, which is spreading more and more in 
that class? 

2. Do they need a strong spiritual weapon for that “edification” 
and that struggle against atheism? 

3. Has Kantianism not been considered a weapon most suited 
for that purpose, and is it not considered as such to this day?* 

Conrad Schmidt is evidently very poorly acquainted with 
the history of philosophy. If he knew it, he would be aware that 
Kantianism was greeted, when it first appeared, as the best weapon 
for the struggle against materialism and other “shocking” doctrines. 
Carl Leonhard Reinhold—that first vulgariser of Kantianism— 
already saw as one of the chief merits of that system its “obliging 
natural scientists to abandon their groundlessclaims to knowledge” .** 
He wrote that atheism, which is now so widespread “under the 
guise of fatalism, materialism and Spinozism... is presented by 
Kant as a phantom that deludes our minds, with an effectiveness 
beyond the reach of our modern theologists, who engage in expos- 
ing the Devil; if there still remain fatalists, or if they will appear 
in due course, they will be people who have either ignored or 
failed to understand the Critique of Pure Reason.*** 

Crassly stupid! No, believe me, it is not the bourgeoisie that 
are marked, in this respect, by stupidity. 

“If I, like all those indirectly attacked by Plekhanov, were 
inclined to Kant’s philosophy in imitation of the bourgeoisie,” 


* It goes without saying that the bourgeoisie have no need to address 
Kantianism directly to the workers. It is sufficient for that philosophy to 
ecome the vogue, thus providing some people with the pretext to spread 
among the working class the ultimate conclusions stemming from it. 
Poe fade aie a Kantische Philosophie, Leipzig, 1790, 1. Band,S. 114. 
id., S. . 
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says Herr Schmidt, “then it is surprising that we are interested 
precisely in its theory of knowledge, i.e., that part of Kant’s 
philosophy which, in any case, has nothing in common with the 
practical interests of the bourgeoisie.” 

To this I shall reply in the words of Reinhold, as quoted above: 
you have either ignored the Critique of Pure Reason, or failed 
to understand it. 

Kant, who, it may well be imagined, had a better understanding 
of his own theory of knowledge than Conrad Schmidt has, says 
the following in the Preface to the second edition of his Critique 
of Pure Reason: “Thus, I cannot even make the assumption of God, 
freedom and immortality, as the practical interests of my mind 
require, if I do not deprive speculative reason of its pretensions 
to transcendent insight.... I must, therefore, abolish knowledge, 
to make room for belief.” 

No, and again no!* The bourgeoisie are far from being stupid! 

A few words more before I conclude. 

Conrad Schmidt accuses me of resorting to “the most arbitrary 
combinations of ideas so as to undermine the political credibility 
of those who permit themselves to think differently from Plekha- 
nov in the sphere of philosophy”. 

This is thrice wrong: 

4. Everything said above has shown in sufficient measure that 
the “combinations of ideas” to which I have “resorted” are in 
no way “arbitrary”. 

2. In my polemic, I have always pursued the truth and have 
been little concerned with anyone's political credibility. It is 
highly “arbitrarily” that Conrad Schmidt has interpreted what 
he has read in my heart. 

3. In my articles, which have so angered our Herr Doktor, 
I have defended, not the “view held by G. Plekhanov” but that 
of Engels and Marx. The only thing which G. Plekhanov can 
and does lay claim to is a correct understanding of that view. 
I defend and shall always continue to defend that view with 
ardour and conviction. And if some readers “shrug their shoulders” 
at my being so ardent in a polemic that is concerned with the 
most important questions of human knowledge, and, at the same 
time, deal with the most vital interests of the working class— 
inasmuch as it is very harmful for that class to feed on what 
Engels called the pauper's broth of eclecticism—then I shall 
shrug my shoulders in my turn, and say: so much the worse for 
such readers. 


* It should be borne in mind that interest in the practical “part” of 
Kant’s philosophy is today ever more gaining the upper hand over the inter- 
est in its theoretical part, in circles that. ave interested in that philosophy. 
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“I] faut qu’un professeur parle, parle, parle non pas pour dire 
quelque chose, mais pour ne pas rester muet,”* Proudhon has 
written somewhere. Herr Doktor Conrad Schmidt firmly follows 
this rule, though, to the best of my knowledge, he was merely 
a Dozent, not a Professor, for a number of years. In a note publi- 
shed in issue No. 22 of Neue Zeit under the title of “Was ist Mate- 
rialismus?” he asks me a question I have already replied to in 
my article “Materialism or Kantianism”. Being utterly loth to 
waste words on the matter, I at first felt reluctant to repeat what 
I had already stated in no uncertain terms. Some of my friends, 
however, drew my attention to a footnote appended by the edito- 
rial board of Neue Zeit to Conrad Schmidt’s note, declaring that 
his concluding remarks “raised some new and important questions, 
and that their opinion might well be shared by some readers. 
After some lengthy hesitation, I have therefore decided again 
to reply to the “new and important questions” raised by Herr 
Doktor Conrad Schmidt. 

My opponent says that I should ask myself whether such writers 
as La Mettrie, Holbach, Diderot and Helvetius could be consid- 
ered genuine materialists. The Herr Doktor does not regard 
them as such, numbering them among the eclectics. This, it must 
be admitted, is really something new since until now it has 
never occurred to anybody to call eclectic such works as L’homme 
machine, Le Réve d'Alembert and, finally, Systeme de la Nature, 
the latter book being “often called the code or Bible of material- 
ism”,** according to F. A. Lange’s very just remark. 

Even if this view of the Herr Doktor is “new”, it is of not the 
least “importance” because it lacks any serious foundation. The 
only reason for his advancing it is his fecling that he is in a very 
awkward situation. 

If Herr Schmidt now assures us that La Mettrie and Holbach 
were not materialists, it is for the sole reason that these two 


* [A professor should speak, speak and yet again speak, not in order to 
Say something but just to avoid being silent.] 


** Geschichte des Materialismus, Iserlohn, 1873, I, 364. 
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philosophers’ doctrine does not fit into the concept of material- 
ism he has arrived at from hearsay. 

I say from hearsay because he does not seem to have gone to the 
trouble of studying the works of writers he has passed such sur- 
prising judgement on. 

Indeed, why does Herr Schmidt consider the French eighteenth- 
century materialists eclectics? It is because they were under the 
influence of English philosophy in general, and of Locke in partic- 
ular. In the first place, however, the Jatter’s influence is quite 
imperceptible in La Mettrie’s doctrine, which derived wholly 
and directly from the materialist half of Descartes’s doctrine. 
In the second place, the very nature of Locke's sensualism, far 
from precluding the materialist conclusions drawn from it by 
Holbach and the “Holbachians”, simply suggested those conclu- 
sions. Herr Schmidt calls Locke a phenomenalist. Why? Can it 
be on the basis of his well-known “essay” on the primary and 
secondary qualities of things surrounding us? But this is a dis- 
tinction we can find as far back as in the materialist Democritus, 
as Herr Schmidt can discover with ease, for instance, from Zeller, 
the well-known historian of Greek philosophy.* With the mate- 
rialist Thomas Hobbes, this distinction already played a very 
important part, as Schmidt will clearly see from Paragraph 
Four in Chapter II of his On Human Nature, or at least from Geschich- 
te des Materialismus by Lange, who is quite right in saying that accor- 
ding to Hobbes “...all the so-called sensual qualities, as such, do 
not belong to things but arise in us ourselves”. True, Lange here 
ascribes to Hobbes the seemingly “purely materialist” thought 
that “human sensations are nothing more than movements of 
parts of the body caused by the external movement of things”. 
That is not quite the case. The radical question asked by Hobbes 
as far back as 1631: “What kind of movements can give rise to 
sensations and the operation of the imagination in living crea- 
tures?” clearly shows that, with Hobbes, sensation was not movement, 
but an inner condition of a body in motion. That is exactly what 
we find in La Mettrie and Holbach; the latter translated into 
French Hobbes’s work mentioned above, on human nature. 
But perhaps Flobbes too was an “eclectic”? If that was so, I would 
like to Jearn who it is that HerrSchmidt would consider a gen- 
uine and honest materialist. I am very much afraid that the 
bill would be met only by Karl Vogt and his fellow-thinkers, 
and also perhaps (and even then by stretching a point) several 
representatives of the materialism of antiquity. 

At all events, there can be no doubt that the materialism of 
Marx and Engels, which has come in for “criticism” from Hert 


* See his Philosophie der Griechen, Erster Teil, 3. Auflage,S. 705, Note t. 
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Schmidt, in no way fits into the definition of materialism as given 
by that gentleman. 

Marx says that “...the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms 
of thought”.'* It is on such grounds that Herr Schmidt has num- 
bered Marx among those who think that man’s spiritual nature 
can be explained only by material qualities, only by “matter 
and force”. This alone goes to show how poorly the worthy Doctor 
has understood Marx. If I translate (iibersetze) something from 
Russian into French, for instance, does my action signify that 
the language of Voltaire cannot be explained only through the 
qualities of the language of Pushkin, and that, in general, the 
latter is more “real” than the former? Not at all. It signifies that 
there exist two languages, each with its own specific structure, 
and that if I ignore the grammar of French I shall produce, not 
a translation but simply a piece of confused jumble, neither 
understandable nor readable. If, in Marx’s words, the ideal is 
nothing else than the material translated and transformed in the 
human mind, then it is clear that, according to the same opinion, 
the “material” is not identical with the “ideal”, because, converse- 
ly, there would be no need to transform and translate it. That 
is why there are absolutely no grounds for the absurd identicalness 
which Schmidt is attempting to impose upon Marx. 

But if a given French sentence does not resemble the Russian 
sentence it has been translated from, it does not follow therefrom 
that the meaning of the former should differ from that of the 
latter. On the contrary, given that the translation is a good one, 
the meaning will be one and the same in both sentences, despite 
all dissimilarities. 

In exactly the same way, while the “ideal” that exists in my 
mind does not resemble the “material” it has been “translated” 
from, it does have the same meaning, if the translation is a good 
one. Experience is the yardstick of the correctness of the transla- 
tion. If the meaning of the “ideal” in my mind did not correspond 
to the actual qualities of the “material”, i.e., the things external 
to and independent of my mind, those things would teach 
me a more or less bitter lesson the very first time ] came up against 
them, a lesson that would more or less rapidly remove the discrep- 
ancy between the ideal and the material, if only, of course, 
I did not perish as a consequence of that discrepancy. It is in that 
sense (and only in that sense) that one can and should speak of 
the identity (Identitat) of the ideal with the material; the weapon 
of Schmidt’s “criticism” is quite powerless against that identity. 

Our doctor irrefragabilis reproaches me with my eclecticism, 
after what has been said above, it will be seen that I am in excel- 
lent company in being counted among the eclectics. That is why 
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Herr Schmidt’s rebuke of me affects me not at all. However, 
we would be well advised to make a closer examination of the 
arguments used to back it up with. 

“Because,” says the Herr Doktor, “if the operation of the law 
of causality is to be taken in earnest in respect of things-in-them- 
selves, it is clear that in that case the conditions in which alone. 
causality is conceivable, viz., space, time, and matter (or centres. 
of forces), should be considered conditions referring to things- 
in-themselves too. Thereby Plekhanov’s materialism again turns 
into the old and familiar materialism of philosophical iden- 
tity. 

In the first place, I shall note the following: 1 said and proved, 
in my article “Materialism or Kantianism”, that if we do not 
recognise the effect on us (according to the law of causality): 
of things-in-themselves, then we of necessity arrive at subjective 
idealism; if we do recognise that effect, we arrive, with the same 
necessity, at materialism. Herr Conrad Schmidt does not consider 
himself either a subjective idealist or a materialist. How does- 
he deal with the dilemma I have named? Though he has said 
nothing on that score, he seems to do so as follows: he acknowl- 
edges that things-in-themselves affect us, but does not do so “in 
earnest”. This is a most artful device, which shows the degree 
to which the learned doctor’s philosophical exercises are to be 
taken “in earnest”. 

As for myself, I do of course take fully “in earnest” the effect 
things-in-themselves have on us, as a result of which we learn 
some of their qualities. But what “old” and familiar material- 
ism does that admission lead to? That is something nobody knows, 
because materialism in general—both the old and the new—has 
remained unknown to Herr Schmidt. 

To the irrefutable doctor it seems that, in recognising that. 
things-in-themselves affect us, I should think of matter as a con- 
dition that remains relevant in its application to the world of 
things by themselves. Let anyone understand that who is able 
to: that is something I do not understand, and | suspect that 
the Herr Doktor does not understand it either. For my part, 
however, I shall try to explain in a few words the notion I asso- 
ciate with the word matter. 

As opposed to “spirit”, we call “matter” that which, by affecting 
our sense organs, gives rise to some sensaiion in us. But what is it 
that affects our sense organs? To that I reply, together witb 
Kant: things-in-themselves. Consequently, matter is nothing but the 
totality of things-in-themselves, inasmuch as the latter are the sources 
of our sensations. 

Since I am fully “in earnest” in recognising Herr Doktor 
Schmidt’s existence as something independent of my conscious- 
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ness, I am obliged to refer him to the number of those things-in- 
themselves that comprise the external world about me. The thing- 
in-itself known as Doctor Schmidt is able to affect my external 
senses: it is matter, but it is also capable of writing a poor article 
on philosophy, so it is matter that feels and thinks. Thus, conscious- 
ness is (in lesser or greater measure) an attribute of the substance 
that affects my external senses, and which I call matter. That this 
substance, “of itself”, does not resemble my representation of 
matter was something known to Thomas Hobbes in his time, 
but that does not provide the least grounds for any rejection of 
materialism. On the contrary, it would be very strange for sensa- 
tion and the representation it brings about to resemble the thing 
that has caused it and is, of course, neither sensation nor repre- 
sentation.!°® Who does not realise that being-in-oneself is not yet 
either being-for-onese]f or being-for-others? 

Herr Schmidt also says that if I accept “in earnest” the effect 
that things-in-themselves have on me, I must also accept that 
time and space are conditions (perhaps he wishes to say: defini- 
tions?) that are no less and no more valid in respect of things-in- 
themselves. 

He might say that if I accept “in earnest” that things-in-them- 
selves exist, I must assume that they ezist in time and in space. 
Before engaging in any explanation of the matter, I would ask 
the reader to note the following: 

Since the assumption seems impossible to Herr Schmidt, it 
remains for him only to deny acknowledgement to the existence 
of things independently of our consciousness, i.e., to adopt the 
standpoint of Fichte or Berkeley. What absurdities that leads to 
we already know. 

That space and time are forms of consciousness, and that, 
therefore subjectivity is their primary distinctive feature, was 
already known to Thomas Hobbes, and would not be denied by 
any present-day materialist.2°° The whole question is whether 
certain forms or relations of things correspond to these forms of 
consciousness. It goes without saying that materialists can give 
only an affirmative answer to this question, which, of course, 
does not mean that they recognise the false (or rather absurd) 
identity, which the Kantians, including Herr Schmidt, would 
impose upon them with obliging naivety. No, the forms and 
relations of things-in-themselves cannot be what they seem to us, 
i.e., as they appear to us as “translated” in our minds. Our 
representations of the forms and relations of things are no more 
than hieroglyphics; the latter designate exactly these forms and 
relations, and this is enough for us to be able to study how the 
things-in-themselves affect us, and in our turn, to exert an influ- 
ence on them.” I repeat: if no correct correspondence existed 
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between objective relations and their ‘subjective representations 
(“translations”) in our minds, our very existence would become 
impossible. 

Anyone who cannot accept the absurdities of subjective idealism 
must of necessity recognise the correctness of these considerations. 
It is self-understood that by “anyone” I mean all those who take 
philosophy “in earnest” and do not speak merely out of an academ- 
ic habit, i.e., so as not to remain dumb. 

It will not occur to anyone who will give careful thought to 
what has been said above to compare “in earnest” my views with 
those of Herbart or Lotz. However, there may be grounds for 
the objection that “my” materialism closely resembles agnosticism, 
for example, that of Herbert Spencer. To that I shall reply in 
Engels's words: English agnosticism is merely a shamefaced mate- 
rialism. 

But enough. My views are not clear to Herr Schmidt. Perhaps 
I have set them forth poorly? But why is it that my opponent 
refutes them so deplorably? Is it not because he understands 
them so badly? Is it not because he has no other idea of materialism 
than that held by the German philistines? I think that is the 
reason. If that is so, then the blame for the misunderstandings 
that have arisen between us should be laid, not on me but on that 
thing-in-itself that goes by the name of the learned Doctor Conrad 
Schmidt. 


REPLY TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE FROM THE NEWSPAPER 
LA PETITE REPUBLIQUE SOCIALISTE 
Geneva, September 1899 


Dear Citizens: 

You have honoured me by wishing to learn my opinion on the 
following questions: 

1. Can a socialist party, without betraying the principle of the 
class struggle, intervene in clashes between various bourgeois group- 
ings, whether with the purpose of saving political freedom or, 
as in the Dreyfus case,?°? in defence of humanity? 

2. In what measure can the socialist proletariat take part in 
a bourgeois government; does the principle of the class struggle 
contradict, absolutely and in all cases, the partial gaining of govern- 
mental power by a socialist party? 

I shall reply with the greater willingness since these questions, 
as you have so correctly pointed out, present international inter- 
est. They are of such importance that the entire future of our 
Party hinges on the way in which socialists deal with them in 
one sense or another. 

Here is what I think of the matter. 

As I see it, the socialist proletariat is not only entitled but 
is in duty bound to intervene in clashes between various bourgeois 
groupings whenever it finds that useful to the interests of the 
revolutionary movement. However, that intervention can be of 
use to the revolutionary movement and should take place only 
in cases when it is capable of giving greater activity and determi- 
nation to the struggle between the bourgeoisie, i.e., the posses- 
sors of the means of production, on the one hand, and the prole- 
tariat, i.e., the class exploited by the possessors of those means, 
on the other. 

For the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
to become ever more active and resolute, it is necessary for 
the proletariat to become more and more imbued with the conscious- 
ness of the opposedness of its interests to those of its exploiters. 
The proletariat’s revolutionary consciousness is that awesome 
dynamite of the socialists that will explode present-day society. 
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Everything that promotes the development of that consciousness 
should be considered a revolutionary means, and therefore accept- 
able to socialists; everything that blunts that consciousness is 
anti-revolutionary, and should therefore be condemned and 
rejected by us. That is the main principle all our tactics should 
be based on. 

Adhering as I do to that point of view, I am inclined to think 
that socialists’ participation in a bourgeois government would 
bring us more harm than good, since it would lead to a weakening 
of the proletariat’s revolutionary consciousness. J] am aware, 
however, that there are exceptions to any rule, and that, if under- 
stood in absolute terms, any principle becomes metaphysical. 
I therefore allow the possibility of individual and exceptional 
cases of a socialist party being obliged to agree to one of its repre- 
sentatives joining a bourgeois ministry, but the right of decision 
should, in such cases, always belong to the party, not to any 
particular member. 

It should also be added and emphasised that any decision to 
join a bourgeois government can be made by socialists only with 
an immediate and clearly expressed aim—that of speeding up 
the disintegration of present-day society. 

Accept, dear comrades, assurances of my friendly esteem. 


G. Plekhanov 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL VIEWS 
OF KARL MARX 


(A_ speech) 


Ladies and gentlemen, Citizens: 

In view of the limited time granted to speakers today, it is 
perhaps too bold on my part to attempt to give an appraisal of 
Marx's contribution to philosophy and social science. Yet I shall 
try to do that, and if I do not measure up to that task, so much 
the worse for me. 

Marx's philosophy springs logically and inevitably from 
Hegel’s—that is what we are so often told by those who have 
made a study of the origins of present-day socialism. That is true, 
but it is not all; far from it. Marx succeeded Hegel in the same 
way as Jupiter succeeded Saturn, by toppling him from his 
throne. The appearance of Marx's materialist philosophy was 
a genuine revolution, the greatest in the history of human thought. 
For an appreciation of the significance of that revolution, one 
has to cast a glance at the condition of materialist philosophy 
in the eighteenth century. 

The idea of evolution in Nature and in human society was 
almost completely alien to the materialism of those times— 
that bold and militant philosophy. True, Denis Diderot, one 
‘of its most outstanding thinkers of the period, often voiced views 
that would do credit to our present-day evolutionists. However, 
these profound and brilliant views did not comprise the essence 
of the materialists’ doctrine; they were merely exceptions, and 
as such could only bear out the general rule. I cannot go into 
details of the matter here, which is why I shall cite only two 
examples. 

Read through Holbach's celebrated book Systéme de la Nature 
and note the chapter in which the author speaks of man’s origin. 
You will see that the greatest difficulties the author came up 
against were those that refer to man’s zoological evolution and 
our planet’s geological evolution. 

. The second example will be taken from the sphere of morals. 

he eighteenth-century materialists have been accused by almost 
all historians of philosophy of having preached selfishness. That 
1s a bad mistake. To Helvetius, Holbach and their friends, the 
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social weal, not the personal, was the foundation of all morality. 
Salus populi—suprema lex (the public weal is supreme law), 
said Helvetius. In that case, what is the explanation of a mistake 
so widespread in the world of philosophy and literature? It derives 
from a source that has already been mentioned: the materialist 
philosophers of the eighteenth century could not consider morals 
from the evolutionary point of view. It is only historical evolu- 
tion that can explain to us why and how the social weal becomes 
predominant in the morals that reign in a given society. That 
evolution, however, most often takes place without the knowledge 
of individuals, who obey the moral demands of their society or 
their class as the behest of absolute morality as sanctioned by 
religion or metaphysics. It is not the individual's subjective 
mind but the objective logic of social relations that dictates 
one course of behaviour or another to the individual. Lacking 
any knowledge of evolution, the philosophers of the last century 
could have resort only to what they called Reason. 

They tried to prove that even from the standpoint of personal 
interest, it is better to give preference to the social weal. It is 
not surprising that the Reason they addressed themselves to 
often resembled a man with a most excellent heart that prompts 
the most noble sentiments in him, but with a mind which at the 
same time cannot escape from the logical labyrinth of individ- 
valist utilitarianism. 

The first half of our century saw the complete rehabilitation 
of idealist philosophy. Nobody wished even to hear of materia- 
lism, which was regarded with the utmost contempt. If you compare 
the idealist philosophy of the nineteenth century with the philoso- 
phy that preceded the efflorescence of materialism in the last 
century, you will see that the strongest feature of idealism in 
our century is that very idea of evolution, which was unknown to 
the materialists. That was the price paid by materialism for its 
error. 

For its part, the idealist philosophy of our century also proved 
incapable of solving the problem of evolution. The logical laws 
of the evolution of the idea—such was the weapon employed by that 
philosophy whenever it had to ascertain the laws of the evolution 
of the Universe and the human race. However, the logical laws of 
the evolution of idea explain nothing in Nature and society, 30 
the idealists were obliged to address themselves to ordinary facts 
and laws—the facts and laws of Nature, and those of social histo 
ry. Thus, Hegel, the greatest idealist of all times and peoples, was 
obliged to seek in economic evolution explanations of historical 
facts that were incomprehensible from idealist point of view. Hi 
gel's philosophy of history was an involuntary and aneonseiqyd 
tribute to materialism. 
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On the other hand, what the idealists called the philosophy of 
the spirit— Philosophie des Geistes—was demolished by difficul- 
ties that can be surmounted only by physiological psychology, 
a science that is totally materialist, whatever may often be said 
by those who engage in it. 

It was thus that, in the second half of our century, philosophy 
has again become materialist; however, the materialism of our 
eee has been enriched by all the achievements of the evolutionist 
theory. 

You are no doubt aware of the role played by the idea of evolu- 
tion in various fields of the great science of Nature. Suffice it to 
recall the names of Kant and Laplace, Lyell and Darwin. But what 
is the place held by the idea of evolution in the area of social 
science? 

At present very much is being said in sociological literature— 
and often quite wrongly—about evolution. However, it is not 
enough to state that social relations are constantly changing; 
what is necessary is to ascertain the driving force in that change. 
Darwin did not limit himself to stating that species undergo 
change; he showed that the struggle for existence was the cause 
of that change. What, then, is it that brings about changes in so- 
cial relations? What is the origin of various kinds of social struc- 
ture? 

Marx proved that the economic structure of human society is 
the foundation whose evolution explains all other aspects of social 
evolution. That stands to his everlasting credit, one that is even 
more important than the blasting criticism of present-day society 
that he gave in his Capital. The key to an understanding of human 
evolution was first given us by historical theory. It was from Marx 
that we first received the materialist philosophy of the history 
of mankind. 

“My dialectic method,” says Marx, “is not only different from 
the Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life- 
process of the human brain, i.e., the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of the ‘Idea’, he even transforms into an indepen- 
dent subject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world 


because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state 
of things. In its rational form, it is a scandal and abomination to 
bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes in 
its comprehension and affirmative recognition of the existing state 
of things, at the same time also, the recognition of the negation 
of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards ev- 
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ery historically developed social form as in fluid movement, and 
therefore takes into account its transient nature not less than its 
momentary existence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and 
is in its essence critical and revolutionary.”?™ 

Sociologists of the Darwin school say a lot about the struggle 
for existence, which they would wish to perpetuate. Far from 
ignoring that struggle, Marx's school explains its inception and all 
the phases of its historical development. It has shown that, ever 
since mankind emerged from its primitive condition, it has consist- 
ed of various classes, the antagonism between which has been the 
main driving force of social evolution. We are today witnessing 
a furious struggle—a life-and-death struggle—between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie, between those who toil and those who 
appropriate the products of their labour. Marx has described to 
us the phases of that struggle, and indicated its inevitable out- 
come. Ile sided with the oppressed, calling upon them to organise 
and to achieve international unity. That call was answered by the 
masses of the proletariat. Less than fifty years have passed since 
there resounded the great call: “Working Men of All Countries, 
Unite!”, and the red banner of international socialism is proudly 
waving in all countries involved in the capitalist system. With 
every day, the movement is acquiring ever greater force; with 
every day, its speed is growing, with every day, thestruggle is 
becoming ever fiercer. 
. Let us all stand ready, for the day of the decisive battle is at 

and! 


THE INITIAL PHASES OF THE THEORY 
OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


(An Introduction to the Second Russian Edition of the 
“Manifesto of the Communist Party”) 


Marx wrote to Ruge in September 1843 when he was about to 
launch publication of Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher: 

“Hitherto, the philosophers have had lying in their desks the 
answers to all riddles, and the dull exoteric world had only to open 
their mouths wide for the roasted grouse of absolute knowledge to 
pop into. But philosophy has now become secular.... If the con- 
struction of the future and the final outcome for all time is no 
affair of ours, so much more is it certain what we must accomplish 
in the present: I am referring to a ruthless criticism of everything that 
ezists—ruthless in the sense that criticism has no fear of its own 
results, and has as little fear of coming into conflict with the 
powers that be.”* 

Fully in keeping with this critical mood in one of the future 
authors of the Manifesto was the mood of the second author—Fred- 
erick Engels, as is evidenced by the latter's interesting article 
“Die Lage Englands”, which was published in Deutsch-Franz6- 
ie Jahrbicher and much of which set forth the views of Car- 
yle.2% 

Carlyle admitted that he had no Morrison’s pills, no panacea, to 
cure ills of society. Referring to that admission Engels wrote: 
“In that, too, he is right. All social philosophy, as long as it 
still propounds a few principles as its final conclusion, as long 
as it continues to administer Morrison's pills, remains very 
imperfect; it is not the bare conclusions of which we are in 
such need, but rather study, the conclusions are nothing without 
the reasoning that has led up to them; this we have known since 
Hegel; and the conclusions are worse than useless if they are 
final in themselves, if they are not turned into premises for 
further deductions. But the conclusions must also assume a 


* See Marx's come shoncence with Arnold Ruge in Book 4 of Sozial- 
Demokrat, pp. 26-27 
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distinct form for a time, they must in the course of development 
evolve from vague imprecision into clear ideas....* 

From the time these lines had been written, the social philoso- 
phy of Marx and Engels had also arrived at definite results in its 
development, these finding their first systematic expression in the 
Communist Manifesto and then being supplemented in other writ- 
ings by them. These results were never marred by “vague impre- 
cision”. On the contrary, even those who do not sympathise with 
them, and fear them, have been compelled to admit that Marx 
and Engels’s “studies” led them to a series of clear and original 
thoughts. But if Engels was right in saying that what should be 
valued is not the results so much as the development leading up to 
them, and that, in general, results are only of temporary signifi- 
cance, it may well be asked whether the results set forth in the 
Manifesto are already outdated, and whether they have not been 
condemned by the further course of the development that once led 
up to them. A witty Frenchman once remarked that he would not. 
like to think as Voltaire had done at a time the latter would be 
thinking otherwise. We should follow that Frenchman’s example. 
Were we to wish to think as Marx and Engels did, at a time the 
latter thought otherwise, we would thereby reveal a total incapac- 
ity to learn the living critical spirit of their doctrine; by defend- 
ing the dead letter of the latter, we would stand removed from it 
much farther than the dogmatists Marx spoke of in the above- 
quoted letter to Arnold Ruge. 

Marx and Engels had ruthless criticism for everything that exist- 
ed, and had no fear of the results of that criticism. The followers 
of Marx and Engels, too, should have no fear of the results achieved 
by their teachers. 

One would think that all this goes without saying, and that it is 
quite superfluous to speak on the matter, especially today when 
there are so many Marxists all over Europe—from St. Petersburg 
to Naples, and from Samara to Dublin—standing “under the banner 
of criticism”. The trouble is that there are various “banners of criti- 
cism”. It was said long ago that not everyone who keeps on repeating 
“Lord, O Lord!” will enter the kingdom of heaven. It now has to 
be said that not everyone who keeps on reiterating “Criticism, 
criticism!” is capable of rising above dogmatism. People who “crit- 
icise” Marx and Engels are now as numerous as the sands on the 
seashore. Criticism of Marxism has now become the vogue in cer- 
tain circles of the intelligentsia in all countries. However, vogue 
and criticism do not go together very well; the more fashionable 
criticism of Marxism becomes, the more it loses all critical content. 
When they call obsolete the results arrived at by Marx and Engels, 


* Deutsch-Franzisische Jahrbiicher, S. 167-68.20° 
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the critics cannot produce anything new in their stead; some of 
them confine themselves to empty and tedious reiteration of the 
word “criticism”, while others return to the standpoint of the bour- 
geois contemporaries and even predecessors of Marx and Engels. 
Such criticism, needless to say, is no salvation from dogmatism; 
that kind of movement can in no way be called progressive. 

The paucity of the “critical” thinking of those gentlemen who 
would criticise Marx reveals itself most tellingly in the sphere of 
philosophy. Here they contrapose to what they term the material- 
ists’ dogmatism the threadbare dogma of the Kantians regarding 
the unknowability of the external world. It would not be in place 
here to discuss that dogma, which is why we shall merely observe 
that, in rejecting materialism, the critical gentry do not go to 
the trouble of getting a better knowledge of that theory, restrict- 
ing themselves to that notion of it which is so assiduously culti- 
vated, to the greater glory of religion, by the learned, semi- 
learned and quite unlearned philistines and priests of various coun- 
tries, and which is based on the Christian contraposition of matter 
to spirit.* 

What we have in the Manifesto of the Communist Party is exclu- 
sively the “social philosophy” of Marx and Engels, and it is that 
subject that we shall deal with in our introduction. However, it 
is also a very broad subject, to examine which from all sides is 
impossible within the framework of an introduction. That is why 
we shall consider only the fundamental idea of the Manifesto, and 
shall examine the individual propositions contained therein in 
a booklet entitled A Critique of Our Critics, which we are now pre- 
paring for publication. 

“The basic thought running through the Manifesto—that eco- 
nomic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that consequent- 
ly (ever since the dissolution of the primeval communal owner- 
ship of land) all history has been a history of class struggles...; 
that this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the 
exploited and oppressed class ... can no longer emancipate itself 
from the class which exploits and oppresses it..., without at the 
Same time forever freeing the whole of society from exploitation, 
oppression and class struggles—this basic thought belongs 
solely and exclusively to Marx.”?8 

* The main scientific source from which these gentlemen draw the in- 
formation about materialism is Lange's well-known history of materialism. 
Lange, however, was never able to regard materialism through the eyes of 
a sober and impartial researcher. His book did very much, not for a criticism 
of materialism but for the spread and fortifying among the public of an 


erroneous view of its historical development and its significance to social 
Science today.2% 
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That is what Engels says. Is he right? Not quite. In the first 
place, he is wrong in reducing to nil his own participation in evolv- 
ing the fundamental idea in the Manifesto. In the second place, 
certain very important elements of that idea are to be met in far 
earlier socio-political literature. 

In his excellent essay Jn Memory of the “Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party”, Professor Antonio Labriola has very correctly 
observed that already the historians of antiquity, and in modern 
times Italian historians of the Renaissance, were well aware of the 
significance of the class struggle raging before their eyes within the 
close limits of the urban republics. No less correct is Labriola’s 
remark that the class struggle, which has assumed a far greater 
sweep in the modern state, was ever more evident during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Heis mistaken, however, in thinking 
that the historical significance of that struggle was most clearly 
realised at the end of that period, to wit, between the years 1830: 
and 1850. In fact an understanding of the class struggle as a most 
important mover of historical development had achieved, by the 
twenties, a degree of clarity that was surpassed only in the writ- 
ings of the Manifesto’s authors. Between the years 1830 and 1850, 
that understanding was partly dimmed by the impact of causes 
we shall mention below. 

Already in his Lettres d'un habitant de Geneve, which appeared’ 
in 1802, Saint-Simon spoke of the relations between the “proper- 
tied” and the “non-propertied” classes, attributing the course 
and outcome of the French Revolution to the struggle between those 
classes. The Lettres, however, contain only the germ of Saint-Si- 
mon’s views, which were expressed far more completely in his 
later writings, e.g., in the Organisateur (the celebrated Parabole), 
in Lettres 4 Messieurs les Jurés, Du Systéme industriel, Catéchisme 
des industriels, and Opinions littéraires, philosophiques et industriel- 
les. Production is the purpose of the social union, which is why 
leaders of production have always headed social unions, and will 
always do so. Until the fifteenth century, temporal power was con- 
centrated in the hands of the nobles... it could not be otherwise 
because the nobles of the time guided agriculture, farming then 
being the only industrial occupation of great importance.* 
However, there gradually arose, between the first crusade and the 
reign of Louis XI, a new social class that organised itself as a force 
independent of the nobility, namely, the manufacturers in the 
strict sense of the word—a class which gained in strength and 
development during the period between the reign of Louis XI 


* Opinions littéraires, philosophiques et industrielles, Paris 1825, pp. 144- 
45. Cf. Catéchisme des industriels in Guvres de Saint-Simon, published by 
Olinde Rodrigues, Paris, 1832, p. 18. 
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and Louis XIV. Throughout that period, the industrial class did 
not cease from struggling against the nobles, from whom they 
won one economic position after another. Their need of strong sup- 
port led them to enter into an alliance with the royal authority, 
an alliance that determined the further political development of 
France until the time when the monarchy, in the person of Louis 
XIV, betrayed its faithful ally and became a protector of the aris- 
tocracy. This was a mistake that cost the Bourbons dear but did 
not halt the development of the industrial class. The French Rev- 
olution and the ensuing events were the outcome of the struggle 
bet ween the new industrial order and the old feudal system, whose 
adherents made a new attempt, during the Restoration, to regain 
their whilom influence and importance. However, their efforts 
were doomed to failure; that influence was gone for all time. “Dur- 
ing fifteen centuries,” says Saint-Simon, “the feudal system has 
gradually become disorganised, and the industrial system gradual- 
ly organised. Tactful behaviour on the part of the leading repre- 
sentatives of industry will be sufficient to finally establish the 
industrial system, and clear society of the rubble of the fcudal 
edifice our ancestors once lived in.”* 

Saint-Simon’s historical views were absorbed in almost their 
entirety by his “adopted son” Augustin Thierry, who was to make 
such an important contribution to French historical science. Augu- 
stin Thierry held the stand of the third estate, and was well aware 
of that. Here is what he wrote in Censeur Européen in 1818: 
“Who of us has not heard of a class of people who, in 
times when the barbarians were overrunning Europe, preserved 
the industrial arts and skills for humanity? Insulted and 
plundered daily by their victors and their masters, they lived in 
hardship, receiving for their labours only the consciousness of 
doing good and preserving civilisation for their children and the 
world. These savers of our arts were our fathers: we are the sons of 
those serfs, those tributaries, those bourgeois that the conquerors 
preyed upon without mercy; it is to them that we owe everything 
that we are.... But we, the liberated slaves of yesterday, have so 
long preserved in our memories only the families and the actions 
of our masters; it was only thirty years ago that we bethought 
ourselves of our fathers having been the nation. We admired and 
studied everything except what they were and what they did. 
We are patriots and have committed to oblivion all those who, for 
fourteen centuries, tilled the soil of our Motherland, which was so 
often devastated by other hands.”** 


* @uvres, p. 59. : $ 
.** Quoted by Thierry himself in his Diz ans d'études historiques, Paris, 
1837, préface, p. VIII. 
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Returning to the same theme two years later, Thierry set out 
to prove that the French did not yet possess a genuine history of 
their people. A history of the citizens, a history of the subjects, 
had not yet been written, yet it was far more interesting, and evo- 
cative of far greater sympathy than the history of the grand and 
the sovereigns—‘“the only history told to us....” The progress of the 
popular masses towards freedom and prosperity seems to us far 
more impressive than the campaigns of conquerors; the misfortunes 
of the people are more moving than those of dispossessed kings. 
If a pen worthy to describe it could be found, the French would 
learn that their cities could be proud of “other things than the 
sojourn of some great seigneur or the passage of some sovereign; 
and that it is not true that, for whole centuries, all their political 
life consisted in providing bowmen for the army, and paying tal- 
lage twice a year.”* 

Such eloquent tirades clearly show how the mounting conscious- 
ness of France’s third estate brought about a radical change in 
the views of French historians. To the scholarly plebeians of the 
times, the history of the third estate was more interesting than that 
of the Court or the aristocracy; that was why they felt the need to 
develop a history of that third estate. Since, for many centuries, 
that history was the history of the entire people, with the excep- 
tion of the nobility and the clergy, there is nothing surprising that 
the life of the people in past centuries began to attract the main 
attention of historical science, which had previously dealt only 
with kings and aristocrats. Historical science of the Restoration 
period was affected by the selfsame temper in the third estate, 
which had begun to influence literature and literary criticism 
already in the eighteenth century. We know the psychological 
motivations that had led up to the emergence of what is known as 
the domestic drama. “What does it matter to me, a peaceable sub- 
ject of a monarchical State in the eighteenth century,” Beaumar- 
chais wrote, “how some Peloponnesian tyrant met his end, or how 
a young princess was offered as a sacrifice in Aulis? There is nothing 
for me to see in all this, no moral for me.”** What Beaumarchais 
and his fellow-thinkers wanted to see depicted with sympathy on 
the stage was the life and sufferings of contemporary third-estate 
society. They were offended and incensed by the classical tragedy's 
predilection for high-born heroes. “To present people of the middle 
station as crushed and in affliction!” Beaumarchais exclaimed with 
bitterness. “Fi donc! They should never be shown otherwise than 
as objects of derision! Ridiculous citizens and unfortunate kings— 


* See the first letter on the history of France, reprinted in Diz ans 
d'études historiques, p. 325. : 

** Essai sur le genre dramatique sérieur in @uvres completes, Paris, 1828, 
t. I. p. 41. 
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that is the entire existing and possible theatre, and I shall content 
myself with saying: c’est fait....”* 

Since the eighteenth-century bourgeoisie wanted to “have its 
own portrait”, its literary representatives tried to depict its 
features of the times through the characters in the domestic drama.* * 
In just the same way, the bourgeoisie of the Restoration period, 
in defending their social and political gains from persistent 
encroachment by the adherents of the ancien régime, were eager 
to hear the story of their childhood and youthful years; their 
scholars set about presenting it with an instructive and interesting 
narrative of the harassment they had been subjected! to, their 
efforts to win a better future for themselves, and their successes 
in the struggle against their oppressors. Thus there arose a new 
current in historical science, marking a major step forward in its 
development. 

Previous historians, whose interest had been mainly focussed 
on kings and aristocrats, had seen the exploits of their high-born 
heroes as the principal driving force of historical development. 
This view was also taken up by the eighteenth-century Enlight- 
eners, who, in keeping with their revolutionary sentiments, modi- 
fied it into the doctrine that opinions govern the world. Though 
theoretically untenable, this theory had the advantage of attach- 
ing considerable significance to the impact of the intelligentsia’s 
revolutionary heroes on the multitude of the middle class, who were 
oppressed by the state and the upper estates. However, the bour- 
geoisie of the Restoration period, which had shortly before dealt 
a mortal blow at the ancien régime, no longer resembled a down- 
trodden multitude. Imbued with a consciousness of its strength 
and importance, its ideologists saw in it the mainspring of the 
historical advance. We are already aware of the enthusiasm with 
which Thierry spoke of its services to mankind and civilisation. 

Once they had taken an interest in the history of their “fathers”, 
the bourgeoisie’s learned representatives could not but evolve 
a completely new view of the historical origins and development 
of social] institutions. 

“It is highly singular,” said Augustin Thierry, “that the histo- 
Trians stubbornly refused to attribute any spontaneity or creativity 
to the masses of people. If an entire people migrates and makes 
itself a new home, that means, our annalists and poets assert, that 
some hero has taken it into his head to found a new empire to add 
lustre to his name; if a city is established, it is some prince that 
has given it life. The people, the citizens are always material for 


bes Lettre sur la critique du “Barbier de Séville” in Guvres completes, t. I, 
Pp. . 
** Cf. Brunetiére, Les Epoques du théatre frangats, Paris, 1896, p. 287. 
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the thinking of a single individual. Do you really wish to learn 
who founded an institution and who conceived a social enterprise? 
Search among those who really needed it; it was to them that 
the first idea of it, the wish to act, and a considerable part of the 
execution belonged. Is fecit, cui prodest; this axiom is applicable 
in history just as in justice.”* 

In view of the sympathy with the “fathers”, who had had to 
wage an age-old struggle against the upper classes, this new point 
of view—that of social or class interest—was bound to lead to an 
appreciation of the major historical significance of the struggle 
of various social classes for their interests, i.e., in brief—the class 
struggle. And indeed already at the outset of his literary career, 
Augustin Thierry spoke of the “struggle of classes and interests” 
in England (la lutte des classes d’'hommes et des intéréts) as one 
of the main consequences of the Norman conquest.** He described 
the revolutionary movement in seventeenth-century England as 
a struggle of the third estate against the aristocracy. 

“Any man whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror,” 
he said of the first English revolution, “left his castle to join the 
royalist camp to take up a command in keeping with his rank. The 
inhabitants of cities ... flocked to the opposite camp. One could 
say that the rallying calls of the two armies were: on one side, 
idleness and power, on the other, work and liberty. All idlers, what- 
ever their origin, those whose only aim in life was the pursuit of 
enjoyment without any effort, enrolled in the royalist forces to 
defend interests that coincided with their own; whilst the families 
of the caste of the ancient conquerors who had now gone into indus- 
try united with the party of the Commons.”*** 

What is particularly noteworthy is that Thierry saw the reli- 
gious movement of the times merely as a reflection of “positive” 
everyday interests. “It was for positive interests that the war was 
waged by both sides,” he wrote. “All the rest was merely extraneous 
or a pretext. Most of those who took up the cause of the subjects 
were Presbyterians, i.e., wanted no yoke, even in religion. Those 
who supported the opposite cause were episcopalians or papists: 
even in the field of religion they were out to exercise power and 
impose taxes.”**** 

When we go over to Thierry’s contemporary Mignet, we see the 
selfsame view of the significance of property interests and the role 
of the class struggle in the history of civilised countries. In Mignet’s 


* Diz ans d’ études historiques, p. 348. 
** In the perieles* “Vue des révolutions d’Angleterre”, Diz ans d'études 
historiques, p. 16 
*** ibid., [p. 52]. 
**** ibid., [pp. *52- 53). 
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words, “the most numerous and the strongest interests dictate laws, 
and achieve their aims” (dictent la loi et arrivent a leur but).* 

Hence one can readily understand the influence that, in his 
opinion, interests exerted on the development of society. “The 
dominant interests,” he said, “determine the social movement. 
That movement achieves its aim despite various obstacles; it 
halts on achieving that aim, and yields place to another move- 
ment which is imperceptible at the outset and makes itself known 
only when it becomes predominant. Such was the development of 
feudalism, which existed in human needs before becoming a fact — 
the first epoch; in the second epoch, it existed in fact, while ceas- 
ing from corresponding to needs, and it was this latter circum- 
stance that put an end to its actual existence. No revolution as yet 
has been carried out in any other way.”** The appearance of urban 
communes changed all the internal relations of the societies of the 
time. In Italy, the communes achieved complete supremacy, this 
giving rise to democracy. In France they were forced to join forces 
with the royal authority, thereby laying the foundations of abso- 
lutism. Last, in England, where they joined forces with the feu- 
dalists against the king, there emerged a constitutional monar- 
chy.*** 

Thus, the interrelations between the leading social elements 
of European society, i.e., the aristocracy and the third estate, 
determined Europe's historical development. The greater the 
growth of the third estate, the closer the advent of the old social 
order’s final downfall. In France, the period of that decline was also 
a time of revolution, which Mignet always regarded with the 
warmest sympathy. Better than all his other writings, his history 
of the French Revolution showed his awareness of the historical 
significance of the class struggle. He fully realised that the strug- 
gle of political parties during the Revolution was merely an expres- 
sion of the contradiction between class interests. “The aristocratic 
classes,” he said, “had interests that were the opposite of those of 
the national party. That was why the nobility and the upper cler- 
gy, who sat on the Right, were in constant opposition to that par- 
ty, except for several days of universal enthusiasm.”**** The party 
of Du Port, Barnave and Lameth was “a kind of opposition within 
the middle class”.***** The Constitution of 1791 was the creation 
of the middle class, which was stronger at the time than the rest. 
“It is common knowledge,” Mignet adds, “that a force which has 


* De la féodalité, des institutions de Saint Louis et de V'influence de 
la législation de ce prince, Paris, 1822, p. 47. 
** ibid., pp. 77-78. 
*** ibid., p. 83. 
**** Histoire de la Révolution francaise, Paris, 1827, t. 1, p. 105. 
*eee8 ibid., p. 111. 
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won domination always gains control of institutions.”* He 
attributed the counter-revolutionary uprisings in Calvados, Ge- 
vaudan and Vendée to those areas being ill-disposed towards the 
Revolution, “since there was no numerous and educated middle 
class there”.** Hesaw the Girondists as a party of transition from 
the middle class to the common people (la multitude), whilst in 
Danton, Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, d’Eglantine, Marat and 
others he saw genuine leaders of the new movement which had been 
launched with the aid of the lower social class and was directed 
against the middle class the Girondists belonged to by status and 
habits.*** August 10 was “an uprising of the common people against 
the middle class and the constitutional throne, just as July 147° 
was an uprising of the middle class against the privileged classes 
and the absolute power of the crown.**** In short, the entire his- 
tory of the French revolution serves Mignet as an illustration of 
a proposition which can with good reason be called a formula of the 
progress made in civilised societies: “Changes infringe interests; 
interests create parties; parties enter into struggle.”***** Augus- 
tin Thierry had good reason to say that Mignet was endowed with 
the great talent of generalising facts and of historical induction. 

Throughout his life, Mignet was a conscious, outspoken and 
consistent representative of the “middle class”, whose social and 
political supremacy was his ideal. He was utterly opposed to the 
“common people” inasmuch as they presented a threat to that sup- 
remacy. “Les désordres de la Commune lui furent odieux,” said 
his biographer Edouard Petit.* But this friend of Thiers, the bru- 
tal pacifier of the Paris Commune,?!° regarded the revolutionary 
mode of action without that mixture of wretched fear and malig- 
nity that marks the big and petty bourgeois of our time. “It is 
only by force that one can win recognition of one’s rights,” he 
remarked in the very beginning of his history of the revolution, 
adding several pages later that “there exists no overlord but 
force”.** Present-day historians do not find such aphorisms to their 
liking. This particular aspect of their taste is explained by old 
Guizot. 

His views on the fundamental cause of social development in 
no way differ from those of Augustin Thierry and Mignet. He, too, 
sees social relations as underlying the political. “It is through the 


* ibid., p. 210. 
** ibid., p. 227. 
*** ibid., p. 276. 
**** ibid., p. 290. 
eeee® ibid., p. 213. 
*) Francois Mignet par Edouard Petit, Paris, 1889, p. 286. 
**) Histoire de la Révolution francaise, t. 1, p. 3, 13. These expressions 
remind one of Marx's well-known utterance: “Force is the midwife of every 
old society pregnant with a new one.”2!! 
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study of political institutions,” he wrote in his Essais sur l'histoire 
de France, “that most writers, scholars, historians or publicists 
have sought to learn the state of society, and the degree or kind 
of its civilisation. It would have been wiser to have begun with 
society itself so as to know and understand its political institu- 
tions. Before becoming a cause, institutions are an effect; society 
produces them before becoming modified by them; instead of in- 
quiring of systems or forms of government as to what the condition 
of the people has been, one should first and foremost examine the 
condition of the people in order to know what its government 
should or could be.... Society, its composition, the way of life 
of individuals according to their social station, and the relations 
between various classes of individuals, in short, people’s conditions” 
(l'état des personnes) “such, assuredly, is the first question that 
attracts the attention of the historian who wishes to witness the 
life of peoples, and the publicist who wishes to learn how they are 
governed.”* 

According to Guizot, the “état” of all peoples that appeared on 
the European historical scene following the downfall of the West- 
ern Roman Empire was closely linked causally with property 
relations, whose study should therefore precede that of people’s 
conditions. “To understand political institutions, one should know 
the diverse social conditions and the relations between them. To 
understand the diverse social conditions, one should know the 
nature of property relations.”** It was from this point of view 
that Guizot regarded the history of France during the first two 
dynasties, a history he saw as one of the struggle between the vari- 
ous “strata” of the population of the times. 

The history of the English revolution was depicted by him as 
a struggle between the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. He called 
ingenious but superficial the view that the English revolution was 
more politica] than social, while the French revolution strove to 
change the entire sum of society and government.*** In fact, both 
revolutions had a common origin and a common purpose. In 
England, the revolutionary movement began under the impact 
of changes in social relations and the customs of the people. While 
the upper crust of the aristocracy had lost all influence over the 
people and had become corrupt, the ordinary gentry, the free- 
holders and the bourgeois, who were engaged exclusively in increas- 
ing their lands and their capital, grew ever wealthier and brought 
the people more and more under their influence. By degrees, with- 


* Essais sur U' Histotre de France, dixiéme édition, (the first edition was 
Published in 1821), pp. 73-74. 
** ibid., pp. 75-76. 
*** Histoire de la révolution d'Angleterre, Paris, 1841, t I, préface, 
Pp» XXI. (The Preface is dated: April 1826.) 
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out any fuss, and almost unawares, they concentrated in their 
hands almost all the social forces—the “true sources of power”.* 
In the measure that this fundamental change in social relations 
was accomplished, the middle class (“les communes”) began to 
chafe at the tyranny. “With the growth of wealth, greater secur- 
ity became a need. The rights so long exercised by the prince, 
without meeting with protest and obstacles, now seemed to have 
become abuses.”** Such were the causes of the revolutionary strug- 
gle which met with numerous ups and downs, but ended in the 
complete victory of the middle class. 

Guizot was able to trace the influence of the “social composi- 
tion”, not only on society's political structure but also on the 
intellectual trends in it. His ideas on the history of French litera- 
ture, which he voiced as far back as the days of the First Empire, 
deserve detailed consideration, but lack of space restricts us to 
making mention here only of his ideas on the theatre, which, in 
his opinion, is a reflection of the development of social relations. 
In ancient Greece, where social] affairs were run by the entire 
people, the theatre was a public entertainment reflecting the 
habits and tastes of all free citizens. On the contrary, in the mo- 
dern societies, which are a complex blend of various classes engaged 
in labour and always locked in a constant struggle between 
themselves for supremacy, the theatre has become a form of enter- 
tainment for the upper classes. This has affected many of its 
virtues. After consolidating their position, the upper classes 
usually try to separate themselves from the rest of society, thereby 
losing the simple and natural habits inherent in the people, and 
become imbued with artificiality. That is why the sphere of artis- 
tic creativity becomes narrower and impoverished. As an example, 
Guizot speaks of the fate of the English theatre following the 
Restoration of 1660. In their contempt for the people, the English 
aristocracy began to ignore even Shakespeare, whom they called 
a boor. French tragedy was also a product of the upper classes, 
which is why its day passed together with the downfall of the an- 
cien régime. The Revolution cleared the way for a “new system 
of drama”.*** 

Of course, individual propositions here do not necessarily have 
to be agreed with, but it must be admitted that his study of the 
causal links between phenomena followed the correct lines. It 
was in that direction that the most gifted critics and historians of 
French literature were to proceed, thus paving the way so well 


* Histoire de la révolution d'Angleterre, Paris, 1841, pp. 9-10. 
** ibid., pp. 14-12. Cf. also Discours sur Uhistoire de la révolutton 
d’ Angleterre. 
*** See also his highly interesting Etude sur Shakespeare, in Vol. 1 of 
the French translation of Shakespeare’s Works, Paris, 1821. 
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for a materialist explanation of the intellectual history of civilised 
mankind. 

Guizot’s political activities revealed his class viewpoint even 
more tellingly. In his Mémoires, he himself said that the consoli- 
dation of the middle classes’ supremacy (des classes moyennes) 
was his invariable political aim.* Henot only came out ardently 
and fearlessly in defence of their interests, but, as he himself put it, 
he wished to magnify their cause still more by taking them back to 
the past and revealing their interests and their vicissitudes in 
the entire course of French history.** This intention was superbly 
carried out in his political pamphlets, the most noteworthy 
of which is the one entitled Du Gouvernement de la France \depuis 
la Restauration| et du ministére actuel, which appeared in Septem- 
ber 1820. In it, Guizot came out as a convinced defender of the 
French Revolution, which he called a war, just like wars between 
nations. “For over thirteen centuries France contained two peoples: 
conquerors and vanquished. For over thirteen centuries, the van- 
quished people fought to throw off the yoke of their conquerors. 
Our history is one of that struggle. In our times, a decisive battle 
has taken place. The battle is called revolution.”*** The outcome 
of the revolution was never in doubt. An ancient and vanquished 
people became a people of conquerors. In their turn, they subdued 
France. According to Guizot, the well-known Charter merely ack- 
nowledged that fact and declared it a right. Representative govern- 
ment was a guarantee of that right.**** The debates in the Chamber 
of Deputies might have seemed strange and hard to understand 
only to anybody who regarded them from the viewpoint of theory, 
without being able to link them up with the circumstances that 
had engendered them. In fact, the debates were conducted “be- 
tween equality and privilege, between the middle class and the 
ancient aristocracy”.***** The ancien régime and the new France 
are locked in a life and death struggle. To reconcile them is 
a chimerical idea.*’ 

We already know that Guizot understood the causal link be- 
tween social relations, on the one hand, and intellectual trends, 
on the other. Political polemics gave him an extra opportunity 
to voice his view on this score. “Ideas, doctrines and constitutions 
themselves,” he declared, are subordinate to circumstances and 
are adopted by peoples only when they serve as an instrument and 


* Mémoires, Paris, 1858, t. 1, p. 8. 
** ibid., pp. 296-97. 
*** Du gouvernement de la France, pp. 1-2. 
**e* ibid., p. 5. 
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guarantee of their pressing interests as generally realised.* The 
history of the English Constitution, in his opinion, shows particu- 
larly well “in what measure circumstances dominate over the 
pretended theories of the representative system”.** Today we 
see the edifice of the English Constitution and forget how it was 
built. “Weare prone to attribute to human wisdom this progres- 
sive advance, which was the fruit of nothing but necessity.”*** 
The theorists of the revolution were mistaken “or were lying” 
(italics are mine) in proclaiming the sovereignty of the people. 
In fact, it was not a question of the people’s sovereignty, but of 
the victory of a part of the people over another part. Since the 
numerical superiority was immensely in favour of the third estate, 
the sovereignty of the people arose as a doctrine. That doctrine 
was necessary at the time because force stands in need ofa 
doctrine: to believe, and to make others think that they are 
right.**** 

The adherents of counter-revolution always understood very 
well that, to achieve their aim, they had first to seize power and 
use it in accordance with their interests. For their part, the middle 
class should know that they have to gain possession of power, not 
to demolish it.***** 

Representative government is instituted to concentrate and ex- 
press those social needs and aspirations, and then place power 
into the hands of those who will be able to understand and meet 
those aspirations and needs.* It goes without saying that, in 
Guizot’s opinion, only representatives of the “middle class” pos- 
sess that ability, so that power, according to his theory, should 
belong to that class, and not to the population extérieure (as Gui- 
zot called the working masses) whose rights should be recognised 
and defended but who could bring about their own downfall and 
that of the state if allowed to assume power.**? 

When Marx and Engels wrote in the Manifesto that the ex- 
ecutive of the modern state is but a committee for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie,?!* they were expressing 
the same view in respect of the representative government set up 
by the bourgeoisie; only they were now appraising that system of 
rule, not from the viewpoint of the “middle class” but from that 
of the population extérieure, whose supremacy Guizot could not 
even think of without a feeling of apprehension. 


* Du gouvernement de la France, p. 91. 
** ibid., p. 127. 
*** ibid., p. 290. 
ees ibid., p. 138. 
**e68 ibid., p. 237. 
*) ibid., p. 283. 
**) ibid., p. 326, Note. 
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However that may have been, Guizot was indubitably very well 
aware of the class character of the socio-political trends he repre- 
sented and defended. When the supporters of the old order began 
to accuse him of fanning evil passions by his propaganda of the 
class struggle, he replied that he wanted only to summarise the 
history of France. It was full of the struggle between the estates, 
or rather created by it. “This was known and said many centuries 
before the Revolution; it was known and said in 1789; it was known 
and said three months ago.* Though I am now accused of having 
said so, I do not think anybody has forgotten it. Facts do not van- 
ish at the sweet will or for the fleeting convenience of minis- 
tries and parties.... What would the courageous bourgeois sent to 
the States-General to win or to defend their order’s rights say 
were they to rise from the dead only to learn that the nobility 
never waged war against the third estate, was never alarmed at 
the latter's emergence or indignant at its growth, and was never 
constantly opposed to its progress in society and power?... Effete 
descendants of a race that dominated a great country and made 
great kings tremble, you have disowned your ancestors and your 
history! Aware of your downfall, you protest against your past 
splendour!” In making reference to the class struggle, Guizot did 
not want tosay anything new. The class struggle was not a theory or 
a hypothesis but a fact in all its simplicity. “I repeat,” he exclaimed, 
“that no credit reflects on those who have seen that, but it is 
almost ridiculous to contest it.” Guizot felt some shame that he, 
a bourgeois, was obliged to give noblemen instruction in the his- 
tory of France and to prove to them that they had grown “too 
humble in their recollections”. In reply to the accusation that he was 
fanning passions and sowing discord among citizens, he exclaimed: 
“What? You are commanding us to forget our history because its 
conclusions have not been in your favour!” 

These excerpts** are sufficiently descriptive of Guizot’s militant 
temper at the time. To round off the picture, we shall also make 
mention of the epigraph to his Du gouvernement de la France, 
from which we have already quoted. It comes from Pascal's Pen- 
sées, and says: “It is pleasant to be on board a storm-driven ship when 
you are sure you will not perish!” 

So vividly is the bourgeoisie’s class consciousness expressed 
in all this that we stand in no need of any further excerpts. That 
is why we shall not speak here either of Armand Carrel’s Histoire 
de la contre-révolution en Angleterre (Paris, 1827) or of Alexis Toc- 
queville’s writings, which date later. We consider as firmly estab- 


* Written in 1820. 
** Cited from the Avant-propos to the third edition of the booklet Du 
gouvernement de la France. 
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lished the fact that, already during the Restoration, Saint-Simon 
and many learned representatives of the French bourgeoisie saw 
the class struggle as the mainspring of modern peoples’ historical 
development. 

We have thought it useful to establish this fact since it seems 
to have remained beyond the ken of many critics of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party. For instance, Emile Vandervelde categor- 
ically asserts that the concept of the class struggle is “the touch- 
stone of democratic socialism, distinguishing it from all other past 
and present forms of bourgeois and utopian socialism”, and that 
this concept “was first developed, with all its consequences, in the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party”.* We must say that a more at- 
tentlive attitude to his subject can be demanded from a man who 
has, so to say, written a booklet for the jubilee of the Manifesto. 

In just the same manner, Herr Werner Sombart, who has criticised 
the Vanifesto’s view on the great historic significance of the class 
struggle, has not said a single word about that view being no nov- 
elty in the political literature of the forties.** He attaches great 
importance to the “history of dogmas” (Dogmengeschichte) in 
present-day socialism. A closer acquaintance with that history 
might well have been expected of him too. In an article entitled 
“Essai d’interprétation et de critique de quelques concepts du 
marxisme” published in the February 1898 issue of Devenir Social, 
Benedetto Croce has most zealous “criticism” of Marx and Engels’s 
theory of the class struggle. But this zealous critic too is evidently 
very far removed from the idea that the class struggle was taught 
already by theoreticians of the bourgeoisie. 

We will also mention Thomas Kirkup who, in “criticising” 
Marx’s theory from the most varied angles, with fairly detailed 
reference to the Wanifesto, did not even ask himself whether the 
idea of the class struggle belonged exclusively to Marx.*** 


* The Golden Wedding of International Socialism (translated from the 
French), London, 1899, p. 5. The Russian translation of the booklet was 
brought out by the Free Russian Press Fund and provided with a short in- 
troduction by the publishers, in which “the evolution of healthy socialist 
thinking” in Europe was contrasted with “the dogmas of German socialism”. The 
esteemed adherents of “healthy socialist thinking” have failed to discern either 
the above or any other errors of Vandervelde, and have even made additions 
to them from their own stock. Thus they have called Vandervelde “a Marxist 
as well as one of the most scholarly and talented representatives of parlia- 
mentary socialism”. The latter is true! Vandervelde is indeed one of the most 
scholarly and talented representatives of socialism (parliamentary or any 
other brand) in Belgium, but he has never heen a Marxist, as his Russian 
publishers could easily see for themselves from an acquaintance with his 
other writings. 

** See Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung im J9. Jahrhundert, S. 1-2. 

*** Seo A History of Socialism by Thomas Kirkup, London, 1900, Chap- 
ters 7, 8 and 9. 
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The critics of Marxism have almost invariably been on a wrong 
tack by failing to notice actual errors made by Marx and Engels 
while ascribing to them mistakes they never made. 

But there are different kinds of errors. It is, of course, a good 
thing for the founders of a given theory to know all their precur- 
sors, and not to err in their judgements of them. However, no one 
would take exception to the errors Darwin might havemade in 
speaking of the place held by his own theory in the history of evo- 
Jutionary doctrines. However, if somebody set about criticising 
Darwinism, and especially if he would wish to write a history of 
transformism, he would be in duty bound to know Darwin's fore- 
runners, and it would be most strange were he, in dealing with 
the latter, to limit himself to simply repeating what Darwin him- 
self said of them. 

The same may be said of the critics of Marxism, and the histo- 
rians of socialism. One cannot forgive their errors in the “history 
of dogma”, which were quite understandable and pardonable in 
Marx or Engels. 

But let us leave the critics for a while, and return to the fore- 
runners. 

The French bourgeoisie ran into many a storm during the Res- 
toration. ]lowever, heartened by their recent resounding vic- 
tories over the aristocracy, they believed that no force could put an 
end to their domination, and looked into the future with confi- 
dence, finding that it was very pleasant to be on board a storm- 
driven ship when you are sure that it will not perish. They were 
not afraid at the time to speak of the class struggle and derisively 
refused to forget the history of their own class struggle to please 
the effete aristocracy. But alas! All is flux, nothing is stationary. 
A mere two or three decades later, the bourgeoisie were forced to 
see the class struggle from another angle. The working class— 
Guizot’s population extéricure—launched a struggle against their 
class domination, this radically changing the bourgeoisie’s temper: 
from a revolutionary class, they turned into a conservative one. The 
year 1848 provided them with a frightful lesson; how well they 
learnt the meaning of that lesson can be seen from its theoreti- 
cians beginning, from that time on, to preach “social peace”. 
Always keenly aware of the condition and the needs of the “middle 
class”, Guizot brought out, as far back as 1849, a booklet entitled 
De la Démocratie, which lauded social peace as leading to “liberty, 
security, prosperity, dignity”, and all other “moral and material 
benefits”. In 1849, Guizot still recalled that social war had “made” 
the history of France, but he now saw that war, not as a prime 
mover of progress but as a kind of Pandora’s box, from which all 
kinds of calamities were swarming upon his country. “The struggle 
between the various classes of our society has filled our history,” 
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he repeated. “The revolution of 1789 was its most general and 
powerful outburst. Nobles and third estate, aristocracy and democ- 
racy, bourgeois and workingmen, property-owners and proletar- 
ians—all these have been so many forms, so many phases, of the 
social struggle that has so long plagued us.... This is a curse, 
a shame that our times cannot accept. Internal peace, peace be- 
tween the various classes of citizens, social peace! That is France’s 
supreme need, her cry for salvation!”* 

The predominance of the middle classes had been a marked 
feature of France's history since 1789. Noting this, Guizot eulo- 
gised the bourgeoisie, but he clearly saw the frightful danger that 
threatened its rule. “And now a third combatant has entered the 
lists. The democratic element has split up. Against the middle 
classes there have been set the working classes; against the bour- 
geoisie—the people. And this new war is also to the death, because 
the new challenger is ... exclusive as the others have never been able 
to be.”** 

The proletariat threatens to do away with the domination of 
the “middle classes”; the “middle classes” are afraid of the prole- 
tariat, so their theoreticians are preaching peace. Firm peace, 
however, can be concluded only when the proletariat ceases from 
disputing the bourgeoisie’s right to existence. That was something 
that Guizot was very well aware of, so he set about proving that 
all the classes existing in France were “natural and deep elements 
of French society”,*** and went on to assert that recognition of the 
justice of that idea by all the combatant parties would be a big 
step forward towards social peace. Indeed, by recognising the jus- 
tice of the idea, the proletariat would be recognising the “natural- 
ness” of its thraldom, which was precisely what the alarmed ideol- 
ogist of the bourgeoisie was after. 

Guizot was not alone in preaching social peace or in changing 
his attitude towards the class struggle after the new “combatant” 
had entered the lists. We have seen how Mignet looked upon the 
“disturbances” of the Paris Commune. As for Augustin Thierry, 
his frame of mind after 1848 was displayed in the Preface to his 
Essai sur Uhistoire du tiers-état, which came out in 1853. The his- 
tory of the third estate was one of a social war waged by the middle 
class against the aristocracy. As we know, Augustin Thierry was 
one of the first to draw the attention of the reading public to the 
class character of that war, to deny it would have meant stripping 
the history of the third estate of all its significance. On the other 
hand, however, Thierry could not in 1853 speak of the class 
struggle without serious reservations, which he did make. 


* De la Démocratie en France, Paris, 1849, p. 35. 
** ibid., p. 107 
*** jibid., p. 105. 
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He remarked that the class struggle dealt with in his book had 
nothing in common with the proletariat’s class struggle against 
the bourgeoisie. The struggle he described had been beneficial 
in its consequences, and conducted for whole centuries, while 
the proletariat’s struggle against the bourgeoisie had been born 
“only yesterday and destructive to all public security”. He consid- 
ered the proletariat’s class interest narrow, and that of the third 
estate very broad, since the latter included the entire nation but 
the nobility and the clergy. 

This kind of reasoning is highly characteristic in the psycholo- 
gical sense although, as we shall now see, the adherents of revo- 
lutionary struggle against the bourgeoisie would have little diffi- 
culty in refuting Augustin Thierry with his own arguments. 

So profoundly were the French historians of the Restoration 
period convinced of the historical significance of the class struggle 
that they resumed their former language. As an instance, we shall 
again refer to Guizot. 

In 1858, he brought out his Mémoires, the first volume of which 
dealt with the time when, with the ardour of youth, he came out 
for the class struggle of the middle class against the aristocracy. 
Regarding his booklet Du gouvernement de la France, which, as 
we already know, was an impassioned call for that struggle, 
Guizot acknowledged that, on re-reading it thirty-six years after 
its publication, he gained the following impression: “On consider- 
ing things thoroughly and in themselves, both as historian and as 
philosopher, I find nothing in it to retract. I persist in thinking 
that the general ideas in it are correct, the great social facts well 
appraised, the politicians well understood and depicted with 
truth.... But ... [have demanded too much of men.” 

His scientific integrity gaining the upper hand over his fear of 
the new “combatant”, the aged theoretician of the bourgeoisie 
no longer looked upon the class struggle as France’s shame and 
calamity: he asserted that the social facts had been correctly 
appraised in Du gouvernement, that meaning that social war— 
the struggle of classes—had made the history of France. By making 
so frank a statement, Guizot revealed far more respect for scientif- 
ic truth than do all present-day “scholars”, who eschew any men- 
tion of the class struggle with the same zeal as, following the 
counsel of the Apostle Paul, Christians should avoid all and any 
talk on the “abominations” the Seventh Commandment forbids. 

Thus there was a time when the bourgeoisie had an excellent 
understanding of the historical role of the class struggle. If they 
do not understand it today, or pretend not to, and if they now 
preach “social peace”, that is very well accounted for by the further 
history of bourgeois society and its fear of the new “combatant”. 
Since today’s theoreticians of the bourgeoisie willingly hold 
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forth on the theme of “social peace”, and castigate the Social- 
Democrats for their preaching the class struggle, the latter can 
well reply in the way Guizot once retorted to the theoreticians of 
the aristocracy: “Effete descendants of a race that dominated 
a great country and made kings tremble, you have disowned your 
ancestors and your history!” And, like Guizot, we have every 
right to express scoffing surprise at our enemies having grown too 
humble in their recollections, and to ask them ironically: “What? 
You are commanding us to forget our history because its conclu- 
sions have not been in your favour!” 

And how should one understand those socialists who, behind 
a cover of a criticism of Marxism, would play down the significance 
of the class struggle and, like His Excellency M. le ministre 
Millerand, declare that the workers should not be set against the 
bourgeoisie? Let us leave that to the reader’s judgement. 

Socialism can stand on no other basis today than that of the 
class struggle. But that was not always so. Whilst it was in its 
infancy, its adherents were also prepared to deplore the class 
struggle as the shame and calamity of mankind, an attitude that 
seemed to be in contradiction with the above-mentioned views 
of Saint-Simon. It should not be forgotten, however, that it was 
the industrialists’ struggle against the feudal lords that Saint-Si- 
mon invariably spoke of, and not the proletariat’s struggle against 
the bourgeoisie. To Saint-Simon, the proletariat did not exist as 
a class capable of playing an independent role in history. In his 
Geneva Letters, he told the “non-propertied”, that, by taking 
over power during the revolution, they had been able to create 
nothing but famine. In his Du Systéme industriel, he tried to in- 
duce the bourgeoisie to accept his views, by frightening them with 
the working class, in whose midst the ideas of equality (“Turk- 
ish equality”, as he put it) could, in his words, assume an exten- 
sive significance that was injurious to civilisation.* Fle saw the 
bourgeois entrepreneurs as the workers’ natural leaders. It was 
with good reason that the authors of the Manifesto said that the 
founders of utopian systems already saw “the class antagonisms, 
as well as the action of the decomposing elements, in the prevail- 
ing form of society. But the proletariat, as yet in its infancy, 
offers to them the spectacle of a class without any historical ini- 
tiative or any independent political movement.”*!* True to that 
view, the utopian socialists addressed themselves, not to the pro- 
letariat but to all contemporary society. Thus, in his lectures on 
industry delivered in the Paris Atheneum in 1831, Jacob-Emile 
Pereire categorically declared on behalf of the Saint-Simonists 
that, as “men of progress”, they wished to save all mankind, “not 


* Du Systeme industriel, Paris, 1821, pp. 205-07. 
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any particular nation or class.”* Similarly, the Fourierites regard- 
ed as one of the main virtues of their teacher’s doctrine its not 
being an expression of a struggle of “opposing interests ... in socie- 
ty”.** Finally, we shall refer to Louis Blanc, who, in January 
1845, wrote in the Introduction to his celebrated Organisation du 
travail: “It is to you, the rich, that this book is addressed, because 
it is a question of the poor. For their cause is yours.”*** 

Both theoretically and practically, these views of the utopian 
socialists were a big step backwards as against the above-mentioned 
views of the revolutionary bourgeoisie’s ideologists, and result- 
ed from the undeveloped condition of capitalism at the time. 
Of course, they did not fail to exert an injurious influence on the 
workers’ class consciousness, whose development, however, they 
did not and could not halt. The growth of capitalism brought 
about both a numerical growth of the proletariat and its intellec- 
tual awakening. Already in October 1836, the Working Men's 
Association, which existed in London, spoke in no uncertain terms, 
in its Charter, of the need for the working class to break with the 
parties of the ruling classes.**** On the other hand, in France, most 
of the membership of the secret revolutionary societies were re- 
cruited from the midst of the working class. The kind of ideas that 
spread among the members of such societies will be seen from the 
following extract from a dialogue during the enrolment of new 
members in the Society of the Seasons,?!* a communist society: 

“Question: What are the aristocracy made up of today? 

“Answer: The hereditary aristocracy were destroyed in July 
1830; today the aristocracy are made up of the wealthy, who 
are just as rapacious an aristocracy as the former. 


* Lecons sur Uindustrie, Paris, 1832, p. 39. 

** Victor Considérant, Destinée sociale, 3¢ éd, t. II, p. 8 et seq. 

*** After this, judge of the scholarship and profundity of Professor 
K areyev, who has remarked in an article on The Development of the Monist 
View of History: “The author is guilty of an unpardonable error in disregarding 
the socialist historian Louis Blanc, who came out much earlier than Marx 
and in whose views we see, on the one hand, a further development of the 
views of Augustin Thierry and Guizot on the class struggle in history and, 
on the other, a further development of the ideas of Saint-Simon” (Studies 
Old and New on Economic Materialism, St. Petersburg, 1896, p. 211). 

In their time, Augustin Thierry and Guizot preached the bourgeoisie’s 
class struggle against the nobles. In their opinion, the entire history of France 
showed that the third estate could win no voluntary concessions from the 
aristocracy. Louis Blanc insisted that the cause of the wealthy was also 
that of the poor, addressing his project for the organisation of labour to the 
bourgeoisie, not to the proletariat. Mr. Kareyev calls this a further develop- 
ment of the views of Thierry and Guizot regarding the class struggle in histo- 
ry. This testifies only to the immaturity of his own views on the class struggle 
and the history of socialism. 

**** Die Entstehung und die oekonomischen Grundsdtze des Chartismus von 
Dr. John L. Tildsley, Jena, 1898, S. 2-4. 
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“Question: Is it enough to overthrow the monarchy? 

“Answer: Aristocrats of any kind should be destroyed, as well 
as every kind of privilege, for otherwise nothing will come of this. 

“Question: Those who enjoy rights without performing obliga- 
tions, like the aristocrats of today—do they form part of the 
people? 

“Answer: They should not form any part. To the social body, 
they are like a cancer in the human body. The prime condition 
for the restoration of the body’s health is extirpation of the 
cancer. The prime condition for the social body to return to a con- 
dition based on justice is the annihilation of the aristocracy,” 
etc.* 

From our present-day point of view, the practical programmes 
of the communist conspirators of the times were even less satis- 
factory than their theoretical views. Nevertheless, their firm con- 
viction that the emancipation of he working class (‘the people”) 
was inconceivable without a struggle against the upper classes 
(“the aristocracy”) distinguished them in the positive sense from 
the utopian socialists. Of course, a struggle waged by a handful 
of conspirators in pursuit of the people's interests can in no way 
be called a class struggle, but when the main contingent of such 
conspirators are drawn from the industrial workers, conspiracy 
becomes an embryo of the working class’s revolutionary struggle. 
The view of the “aristocracy” held by the Society of the Seasons 
is indicative of the intimate genetic link between the ideas of 
the French communist revolutionaries of the time, and those of 
the eighteenth-century bourgeois revolutionaries and the liberal 
opposition of the Restoration. 

We have already seen that the class interest of the proletariat 
seemed narrow to Augustin Thierry, and that of the third estate, 
broad, since that estate included the entire nation with the excep- 
tion of the aristocracy. Like Augustin Thierry, the French com- 
munist revolutionaries proceeded from a consciousness of the need 
to combat the aristocracy in the interests of the rest of society. 
But they also pointed out, very correctly, that the hereditary 
aristocracy had yielded place to the moneyed, which was why the 
struggle for broad social interests should now be conducted, not 
against the nobility but against the bourgeoisie. Logic was evi- 
dently on their side and they were entitled to accuse their bour- 
geois opponents of inconsistency. 

As the contradiction between the interests of the exploited and 
the exploiters revealed itself and developed, the consciousness 
of the need for the struggle between the proletariat and the 


* De la Hodde, Histoire des sociétés secrétes et du parti républicain, Paris, 
1850, p. 224. 
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bourgeoisie grew ever stronger. However, there were still very many 
utopian elements in that consciousness. The concept of the class 
struggle was far.from achieving, in the communist and socialist 
literature of the forties, the degree of clarity to be seen in Guizot, 
for example. In this respect, bourgeois ideology was surpassed 
only in the Manifesto. 

Marx and Engels’s view on the class struggle, the significance 
of politics in that struggle, and the dependence of the state power 
on the ruling classes is identical with the views of Guizot and his 
fellow-thinkers on the matter, the only difference being that they 
stood for the interests of the proletariat, while the others defended 
the interests of the bourgeoisie.”4° There are passages in the Mani- 
festo that speak in the language of Guizot’s pamphlets, or, if you 
wish, some of Guizot’s pamphlets are couched, in part,in the 
language of the Manifesto.* With the latter's authors, however, 
the concept of the class struggle is a component of a coherent histor- 
ical theory, while the historical theory of Guizot, Thierry, Mig- 
net and other contemporary ideologists of the bourgeoisie were 
still lacking in completeness. All this was, of course, indicative of 
the vast superiority of the “social philosophy” of Marx and Engels. 

We shall presently deal with that superiority, but before doing 
so, we must subject to criticism some “critical” remarks of certain 
critics of Marxism. 

Here is what Herr Werner Sombart says: 

“In beginning the Communist Manifesto with the words, “The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles’, Karl Marx expressed one of the greatest truths that 
have filled our century. But he did not express the whole truth, 
for it is not true that the entire history of society can be reduced 
solely to the struggle of classes. If, in general, we would bring 
world history into a single formula, we shall have to say, 1 think, 
that all the history of society revolves about two opposites, which 
T shall call social and national, using the word nationality in its 
broadest sense. In its development, mankind at first gathers into 
societies which initially wage a mutual struggle, but that is fol- 
lowed by an internal struggle among their members for superior 
positions.... Thus we see, on the one hand, a striving towards 
wealth, strength and importance on the part of entire societies, 
and, on the other, a striving towards the same ends on the part of 


* As an illustration, I shall remind the reader of a passage quoted above 
from Guizot’s De la Démocratie, which was written in 1849: “The sturele 
between the various classes of our society has filled our history.... Nobles 
and third estate, aristocracy and democracy, bourgeois and workingmen...— 
all these have been so many forms, so many phases of the social struggle....” 
This is almost literally what is said in the beginning of the Manifesto's 
opening chapter. 
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individual members. Such, as | see them, are the two opposites 
which have filled all history.”* 

Marx discovered only part of the truth. For his own part, that 
critical thinker, Herr Sombart, has complemented what Marx has 
said, and now we have the good fortune and pleasure of possess- 
ing the entire truth, free of all extremes and exaggerations. That 
is very pleasant, but, in the first place, the mutual struggle be- 
tween individual members of society for superior positions is not 
yet a class struggle, as has been so well proved by the example of 
our contemporary entrepreneurs, who engage in a furious struggle 
among themselves to win customers, but harbour not the least 
thought of a class struggle with their own ilk. In the second place, 
what is meant by Herr Sombart’s “national struggle”? It is noth- 
ing but a struggle between individual states. The question arises: 
could the authors of the Manifesto have lost sight of the historical 
significance of that struggle? That would have been strange, the 
more so for the authors saying, in the selfsame Manifesto, that the 
bourgeoisie of any particular country wages an incessant struggle 
against the bourgeoisie of other states (Manifesto, p. 13) °°. 
What, then, is the matter? It is simply that Herr Werner Sombart 
has poorly understood the meaning of the Manifesto. 

In what sense does Marx use the word society? It is in the very 
same sense it is used by Guizot when he speaks of the dependence 
of the political structure on the social.** With both of them, the 
word society is short for what they themselves have called civil 
society, as distinct from the State. When the authors of the Mani- 
festo say that the bourgeoisie of any particular country wages an 
incessant struggle against the bourgeoisie of other countries, they 
are referring to the struggle between states, an international, or—in 
the terminology of Herr Werner Sombart—a national struggle. 
When they say that the history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggle, they mean the history of civil society, or, 
in other words, the internal history of states.*** That history has, 
in their opinion, been one of a struggle of classes, and it is in that 
respect that their “critic” agrees with them in essence. What fol- 
lows, therefore, is that the amendment made by Herr Sombart 
is nothing more than the result of a misunderstanding. 

Most frequently, Marx and Engels are “criticised” as follows: 
first they are somewhat misunderstood or distorted, and then 
somewhat amended. That is how the merciful critics act; the 
merciless ones act more rudely: first they ascribe absurdities to 


* Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung im 19. Jahrhundert, S. 1-2. 
** See above. 
*** Cf. the introduction to Zur Kritik, which shows so well the signifi- 
cance que Marx attached to the word society. Cf. also Die heilige Familie, 
. 189, 
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them, and then proceed to profoundly remark that the time has 
come to put an end to the Marxist “dogma”. 

Benedetto Croce also finds the very concept of the class struggle 
vague. “I shal] be almost tempted to say that history is a struggle 
of classes: 1) when classes exist; 2) when they have antagonistic 
interests; 3) when they are aware of that antagonism. But that 
would lead us to the amusing parity that history is a class struggle 
only when it is ... a struggle of classes! In reality, it has happened 
that classes have not had antagonistic interests, and very fre- 
quently they are not even aware of them, something that is very 
well known to socialists who strain themselves, through efforts 
sometimes fruitless (with the peasants, for example, they have 
not. even reached that stage) to arouse this awareness among the 
present-day proletarians.”* 

These remarks may seem very apt at first glance, and are there- 
fore worthy of attention. 

The class struggle takes place only where and only when classes 
exist. That is, of course, quite true: it would be strange to 
speak of the class struggle in a society in which no classes exist. 
But in what kind of society are they absent? Only in the very prim- 
itive kind, in which there exists a kind of balance of interests. 
However, that balance is unstable: already at the very early stage 
of development, long before the full decomposition of the clan 
organisation, property inequality appears among the “savages”, 
to be followed, not only by an antagonism of interests but also by 
a consciousness of that antagonism. One of the most remarkable 
works of Eskimo poetry is the tale whose hero, the son of a poor 
widow, wreaks vengeance on his rich kinsmen for the humiliation 
they have caused him, this despite the keen sense of solidarity so 
highly developed among Eskimos as the result of their traditions 
of primitive communism. 

It should also be remembered that primitive society saw the 
early inception of the division of labour between men and women, 
this in its turn giving rise to sexual antagonism, which found ex- 
pression in food, customs, amusements, art, and even language. 
Losing sight of the material and spiritual consequences of this 
antagonism between the sexes leads to a failure to understand 
many important aspects of primitive life. A consideration of more 
advanced societies will show very clearly both the existence of 
various classes in them and an incessant struggle that is reflected 
in the state structure, law, religion, poetry, and all artistic crea- 
tivity in general. 

It is also true that the interests of various social classes are not 
always opposed to each other; however, a simple difference of in- 


_ * “Critique de quelques concepts du marxisme”, in Devenir Social, 
février, 1898, pp. 121-22. 
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terests is sufficient for class antagonism to arise. Where relations 
of hirers and hired have not yet heen established between rich and 
poor, it is only that difference which is often to be seen, however, it 
engenders a fierce struggle between classes. There are times when 
property inequality is not even necessary for the inception of the 
class struggle, a difference between local interests being enough, 
as is shown by the early history of Athens, with its struggle be- 
tween Diacrii, Paralii and Pedii.*?!® 

In stating that social classes are not invariably,aware of the anta- 
gonism of interests, Signor Croce has expressed an idea that is only 
partly true. Let us cite from Russian history as some illustration: 
have there been a large number of open and large-scale peasant 
uprisings? In fact, there have been very few: the Razin and the 
Pugachev uprisings in Great Russia and the Cossack wars in Little 
Russia*!® filled some relatively brief periods separated from each 
other by more or less lengthy intervals. But what were those inter- 
vals marked by? “Social peace”? Not at all; even then, nothing 
was heard of social peace or of a truce at least. The “social war” 
did not cease even during such intervals; it merely changed in 
character, from turning overt into covert. Society continued 
divided into two hostile camps: on one hand, the “masters”, 
and, on the other, the “muzhiks’. Each of these two camps 
very clearly saw the wall of inimical sentiments, views and 
actions dividing it from the other. The “masters” vilified the 
“muzhiks”, and tried to keep a tight rein on them; for their part, 
the “muzhiks” made mock of the “masters” and resisted their rule 
with all the means at their disposal. Every year, even every month, 
the covert war in various parts of the country would flare up into 
open warfare, true, limited to some small area; the muzhiks would 
“rebel”, and the masters would “pacify” them with the military 
force available. Our Narodniks were right in saying that the peas- 
ants’ struggle for land and liberty had pervaded all Russian his- 
tory. But what else was that struggle for land and liberty but 
a class struggle against the landowners and the state controlled 
by the latter? The “muzhiks” were well aware of the oppositeness of 
their interests to those of the landowners; if, nevertheless, the 
struggle they waged cannot be called a conscious class struggle, 
that is only because an awareness of antagonistic interests is in- 
sufficient for a conscious class struggle; what is also needed is an 
understanding of the ways of defeating those who are defending 
those opposite interests. It is common knowledge that the Russian 
peasantry were not distinguished by that knowledge, which was 


* See Griechische Geschichte von E. Curtius, J.B., Berlin, 1857, S. 254-55. 
Cf. Hegel's Philosophie der Geschichte, (herausgegeben von E. Gans), S. 261: 
“Der Unterschied der Stande beruht auf der Verschiedenheit der Localitat”. 
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why the struggle they conducted was in considerable degree 
a “spontaneous” struggle. Yet it did not cease from being a class 
struggle. 

Signor Croce has confused a conscious struggle with a conscious- 
ness of an existing antagonism, which is why he thinks that no 
class struggle exists at all where there is no conscious class struggle. 
He fails to understand that a more or less bitter, overt or covert, 
conscious or unconscious class struggle is an invariable consequence 
of the division of society into classes. 

Finally, it is also true that today’s socialists are doing every- 
thing in their power to develop the workers’ class consciousness. 
We cannot, however, understand how Signor Croce can cite this 
indisputable fact as an argument against the doctrine of the class 
struggle. Of the present-day socialists, one can say in the words 
of the Manifesto that they “are distinguished from the other work- 
ing-class parties by this only.... In the various stages of develop- 
ment which the struggle of the working class against. the bourgeoi- 
sie has to pass through, they always and everywhere represent 
the interests of the movement as a whole.”?2° From this it only 
follows that not all workers are marked by the same degree of class 
consciousness and not all of them understand the overall interests 
of the labour movement equally well. 

The division of society into classes is caused by its economic 
development. However, the course of ideas lags behind the course 
of things; that is why people's awareness of the relations existing 
between them in the social process of production lags behind the 
development of those relations. Besides, even within one and the 
same class, consciousness does not develop at one and the same 
rate: some of its members grasp the essence of a given order of 
things sooner than others do, this making it possible for the ad vanced 
elements ideologically to influence those that are backward, 
and for socialists to influence those proletarians that have not yet 
achieved a socialist world-outlook.* Signor Croce evidently wishes 
to say that class consciousness is non-existent wherever it has 
to be developed. In the first place, however, the development of 
that consciousness is not yet proof of its absence. In the second 
place, even were it now possible to meet workers who still believe 
in the harmony of their interests with those of the employers, it 
would be necessary to say of such workers that they have not yet 
cast off a world-outlook characteristic of the class struggle of an- 
other kind—the struggle between the third estate and the aristoc- 
tacy. The third estate had not yet become aware of the economic 
antagonism lurking within its own midst. There is nothing sur- 
prising in views evolved in times of a class struggle of one kind 


* That this impact is on the whole being achieved with a considerable 
degree of success is shown by the universal growth of socialist parties. 
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surviving in part till our day, a period marked by a class struggle 
of another kind: after all, the development of consciousness lags 
behind the development of the economy. 

Hence, wherever one’s glance falls in present-day society, one 
sees the influence of the class struggle. It also follows that it is no 
one else but Signor Croce himself who has advanced “amusing” 
parity. 

Though Signor Croce is an intelligent and capable man, his 
thinking is lacking in the dialectical element, a shortcoming that 
accounts for almost all the reverses that have attended his “criti- 
cal” efforts.* 

But let us go further: we have already pointed out that the auth- 
ors of the Manifesto possessed a most harmonious theory of his- 
tory, while the historical views of the bourgeoisie's ideologists 
have lacked the necessary coherence. We must now explain and 
prove that statement. 

Augustin Thierry, Mignet, Guizot and other historians who 
held the viewpoint of the interests of the “middle class” saw pro- 
perty relations as the main and deepest foundation of a country’s 
political structure and even of the views predominant in it.** 


* We shall note, incidentally, that to identify the “peasants” with the 
“proletarians of recent times’ is most strange in a man with quite a good 
acquaintance with the literature on the subject. 

** If this Introduction falls into the hands of the learned Professor 
Kareyev, he will certainly exclaim with reference to us as he has done in 
respect of another author:22! “And this is being said of Guizot, who recog- 
nised so important a role for individual development! It is being said of 
Augustin Thierry with his theory of races, which has played so important 
a role in explaining events.” (Studies Old and New, p. 209.) The learned 
professor's exclamations, however, stem from his ignorance of the matter. 
Guizot did, indeed, ascribe considerable importance to individual devel- 
opment, but with him that development figures as a desirable consequence 
of social development, not as one of its main causes. As for Thierry, his 
historical theory attaches considerable importance, not to “races” but to 
the conquest of one race by another. What is the aim pursued by conquests? 
To this question Thierry would have unhesitatingly replied: for the sake 
of positive (property) interests. That, at least, is the reply given in his cele- 
brated book /listoire de la conquéte de l Angleterre par les Normands. Let us 
recall the following passage. Just before the Battle of Hastings, one of the 
Angles said: “We must fight because this is not a matter of a new ruler to be 
accepted and taken ... this is a matter of quite a different kind.... The Norman 
has given our lands to his captains, his knights and al) his men.... If the 
Duke becomes our king, he himse!f will be obliged to let them have our 
property, our wives and our daughters.” For his part, William the Conqueror 
said to his soldiers: “Think of fighting well and put them al! to death, for 
if we vanquish, we shall all be rich. What | shall gain, you will gain too; if 
1 conquer, you will conquer too; if I take the land, you will have it.” (See 
p. 300 in Volume I of the Paris edition of 1825.) Mr. Kareyev’s objections 
to “economic materialism” are so full of misunderstandings and so empty of con- 
tent that they remind one of Proudhon’s words: “II faut qu’un professeur parle, 
parle, parle non pas pour dire quelque chose, mais pour ne pas rester muet.” 
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In this respect, their views differ but little from those of Marx 
and Engels, and when Marx Jater wrote that neither legal relations 
nor political forms could be comprehended whether by themselves 
or on the basis of a so-called general development of the human 
mind, but that on the contrary they originate in the material con- 
ditions of life, the totality of which Hegel called civil society,* 
he was merely repeating the conclusions that historical science had 
arrived at before him, under the influence of social development 
and the class struggle connected with it. The entire difference boiled 
down to Marx's predecessors having failed to ascertain the origin 
of property relations and interests, while Marx gained a complete 
understanding of them. 

With Guizot, Mignet and Thierry, as well as with all historians 
and publicists who shared their point of view, property relations 
in society were often attributed to conquests. They themselves, 
however, pointed out that conquests are effected for the sake of 
definite “positive interests’. But where do such interests come from? 
Their existence is clearly conditioned by the property relations 
both in the country of the conquerors and in the country that comes 
under their yoke. What we have is a vicious circle: property 
relations and interests are the outcome of conquests, while con- 
quest is explained by property relations and interests. While 
historical theory was confined to this vicious circle, it could not 
but be marked by eclecticism and contradictions. In general, these 
contradictions are numerous in al) historians belonging to the 
trend under examination. 

The historians sometimes appealed to human nature. However, 
one of two things is possible: human nature must remain im- 
mutable throughout the historical process, or else undergo change. 
If it remains immutable, it is obvious that it cannot account 
for the changes taking place in history. If, on the other hand, it 
undergoes change, then references to it can explain nothing, since 
we must first of all establish the causes of the changes within it. 
That leads us into another vicious circle and another source of 
contradictions and eclecticism in historical science. 

An excellent example of such eclecticism and contradictions 
is provided by Tocqueville's celebrated book De la démocratie en 
Amérique, which Royer-Collard called a continuation of Montes- 
quien’s book On the Spirit of Laws. Tocqueville says that if we have 
a definite social structure, it may be regarded as the prime cause 
of most of the laws, customs and ideas “determining the behaviour 
of nations”. To understand the legislations and manners of a given 
people, one should begin with a study of the social system**; 


* Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, Worwort.?22 
** See De la démocratie en Amérique, Paris, 1836, t. 1, p. 74. 
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but where does a social system come from? In reply, Tocqueville 
refers to human nature. We already know that such references can 
explain nothing. This was something that was known to or at least 
suspected by Tocqueville himself, who wrote in his letter from 
America: “I see prospering here institutions that would inevitably 
turn France upside down ... people are neither different nor better 
than in our country.”* 

The inevitable and inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
these words is that human nature provides no key to an understand- 
ing of American institutions. 

Elsewhere Tocqueville tried to ascribe the origins of social sys- 
tems to the operation of laws. However, since, in his own words, 
a country's legislation stems from its social system, we again come 
up against a contradiction. Tocqueville himself was more or less 
vaguely aware of that contradiction and tried to eliminate it, 
but al] his efforts were in vain: his analysis proved powerless in 
this respect. 

Marx’s historical theory solved this contradiction, thereby bring- 
ing clarity and consistency into an area that contained many 
important particulars, profound thoughts and true remarks, but 
lacked a fundamental principle capable of bringing all these im- 
portant particulars, profound thoughts and true remarks together 
into a coherent whole. 

In Marx's theory a social system—men’'s social relations — isex- 
plained by their economic relations: “the anatomy of this civil so- 
ciety, however, has to be sought in political economy.”? But 
how are such relations created? If Marx had attempted to ascribe 
their origin to human views, sentiments or “nature” in general, 
he would have fallen into the same contradictions that his precur- 
sors were involved in. Hlowever, Marx gave a quite different ex- 
planation. 

To live, people must produce, To produce, they must pool their 
efforts in a certain way and establish with one another certain 
relations which Marx called production relations. The totality of 
these relations constitutes society's economic structure, on whose 
basis all] other (social) relations develop, as, incidentally, do all 
“people's conditions []’état des personnes}” which played so important 
a part in the theories of French historians of the Restoration. 

In any given period, the nature of production relations is deter- 
mined not by “chance” or by human “nature” but by the natural 
conditions in which men have to struggle for their existence. It 
is on these conditions, and first and foremost on the geographical 
environment, that the state of the productive forces at men’s dispos- 


* Nouvelle correspondance de Alexis Tocqueville, Paris, 1866; a letter 
to his father, dated June 3, 1830. 
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al depends. Definite production relations correspond to a definite 
state of the productive forces, and any particular social system 
corresponds to definite relations of production; the nature of that 
social system, which influences people’s mentality, conditions the 
intellectual, moral and all the so-called spiritual development of 
men and women. 

However, the very process of production and the pooling of 
human efforts in that process, hy increasing the sum of experience, 
lead to a further development of the productive forces, as a result 
of which there arises and gradually increases a discrepancy between 
those forces on the one hand, and the production relations on 
the other. Those relations previously fostered the further growth 
of the productive forces, but now they begin to hold it back. There 
then sets in a revolutionary epoch in social development, which 
sooner or later ends in the destruction of obsolete production and 
consequently property relations, and all “l'état des personnes”. 

The struggle against outmoded production relations makes 
people develop a critical attitude, not only towards the old social 
order but also to those ideas, sentiments and, in general. the 
“mentality” evolved on the basis of the old order. To the revolution- 
ary movement in the area of social relations there corresponds 
a revolutionary movement in the sphere of spiritual life. “Does 
it require deep intuition,” ask Marx and Engels in Chapter Two 
of the Manifesto, “to comprehend that man's ideas, views and con- 
ceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, changes with every 
change in the conditions of his material existence, in his social 
relations and in his social life? 

“What else does the history of ideas prove, than that intellec- 
tual production changes its character in proportion as material 
production is changed?”?*4 

Such is the historical theory of Marx and Engels. It is a theory 
that pervades the entire Manifesto and comprises what can well 
be called its fundamental idea. 

It is from the viewpoint of this fundamental idea that the au- 
thors of the Vanifesto appraised their own times as well. If they 
considered it revolutionary, it was for the sole reason that they saw 
the discrepancy between the productive forces created by capital- 
ism and the production relations inherent in capitalism. “Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property,” they wrote, “a society that has conjured up such 
gigantic means of production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, 
who is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world 
whom he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the 
history of industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt 
of modern productive forces against modern conditions of pro- 
duction, against the property relations that are the conditions 
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for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough 
to mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of the 
entire bourgeois society.” (Manifesto, p. 8.)??* 

Since bourgeois production relations make the workers intoler- 
ably dependent on capital, there is nothing surprising in the 
emergence, among the workers, of a sense of dissatisfaction, which 
grows together with the growth of the contradiction we have 
spoken of, and develops into a revolutionary movement that is 
directed against the entire present social order. The bourgeoisie 
has “not only forged the weapons that bring death to itself; it 
has also called into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons—the modern working class—the proletarians.” (\bid., 

. 9,)226 

All this shows how incorrectly the historical theory of Marx 
and Engels is characterised by the generally accepted term eco- 
nomic materialism. If that denoted a theory that recognises property 
interest as the main driving force in historical progress, then the 
French historians of the Restoration period may well he called eco- 
nomic materialists. But these “economic materialists” were, in 
fact, wholly devoid of materialism, for they remained idealists, 
inasmuch as they did not turn into eclectics. With them, the ori- 
gin of property relations and interests did not get any kind of ma- 
terialist explanation. If, on the other hand, Marx’s theory was 
imbued with materialism, it was not at all because it attributed 
an extraordinarily important historical role to property interests; 
it was because, by tying the development of those interests to the 
development of the productive relations caused by the growth of 
the productive forces, it provided for the first time a materialist 
explanation of the evolution of social thought, and completely eli- 
minated the idealist explanation of that evolution as deriving from 
the properties of the human “spirit” or human “nature” in general. 
There is nothing surprising, therefore, in the semi-Marzists, who 
have rebelled against materialism, clutching at the expression 
“economic materialism”. 

They realise that absolutely idealistic views may lie concealed 
behind that expression.* 

Hlerr Eduard Bernstein, that former Marxist and Social-Dem- 
ocrat, finds that the historical theory of Marx and Engels is most 
clearly defined by a title proposed by Barth: the economic under- 
standing of history. After all that has been said, it is superfluous to 
say that this opinion of the esteemed “critic” is based exclusively 


* Here is an excellent example: Saint-Simon’s historical view had an 
idealistic foundation, yet he, as we have already seen, was an economic mate- 
trialist no less than Mignet, Guizot or Augustin Thierry. 
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on a complete failure to understand the true nature of the theory 
he makes so bold as to criticise.* 

Since we have hegun to dea) with this “critic”, we shall remind 
the reader that, in his opinion, the historical theory of Marx and 
Engels has itself gone through a process of development, as a re- 
sult of which there has emerged a certain limiting of the role of 
the economic “factor” in history, in favour of other, non-eco- 
nomic “factors”. Herr Bernstein cites the following arguments to 
bolster this opinion of his. In 1859, Marx, writing in the Preface to 
his Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, “recognised as the deter- 
mining factor the given material productive forces** and production 
relations of man”, while later, in his polemic with Dihring, En- 
gels, “even in Marx’s life-time and in agreement with him”, gave 
another “explanation” to historica] materialism, namely: “It is 
indicated there that the ultimate*** causes of all social changes and 
revolutions should be sought, not in people’s minds but in changes 
in the mode of production and exchange. Ultimate causes, 
however, do not preclude simultaneously operating causes of an- 
other kind—causes of the second, third and other degrees—and 
it is clear that the more considerable is the series of such changes, 
the greater the restrictive force of ultimate causes is limited both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The fact of their influence re- 
mains, but the final shape of things does not depend on it alone.”**** 

Jlerr Bernstein thinks that “in his later works Engels still more 
limited the determining force of production relations”. As proof, 
he cites two letters from Engels, published in Sozialistischer Aka- 
demiker of October 1895, one of them written in 1890, and the other 
in 1894. The contents of these letters are very well characterised 
by the two excerpts from them provided by Herr Bernstein. 

The first of them reads as follows: “Thus there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant—the historical event. This may 
again itself be viewed as the product of a power which works as 
a whole, unconsciously and without volition. For what each indi- 


* Herr Bernstein asserts that “the doctrine of the class strug gle rests on 
the foundation of the materialist understanding of history” («YcaoBna Bo3- 
MomHOcTH colmanu3may, clonfon, 1900, crp. 17, [Die Voraussetzungen des 
Sozialismus]). The reader now knows that the doctrine of the class struggle 
is possible not only on the foundation of the materialist understanding 
of history. But what does that matter to Herr Bernstein? He does not do 
any studying; he merely “criticises”. 

** The Russian translator of Herr Eduard Bernstein has used the term 
“production forces” instead of “productive forces” (ibid., p. 6). That is utterly 
meaningless. 

*** Instead of “final” causes the Russian translator has said “ultimate 
causes”, which is completely out of place in Marx's theory. 
**** ibid., p. 9. 
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vidual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is 
something that no one willed.” (Letter of 1890.)?*” 

In the second excerpt, we read the following: “Political, juri- 
dical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, etc., develop- 
ment is based on economic development. But all these react upon 
one another and also upon the economic basis.” (Letter of 1895).?%8 

Regarding these excerpts, Herr Bernstein makes the following 
remark: “The reader will agree that this sounds somewhat different 
from the passage from Marx quoted at the beginning.”* 

“At the beginning”, he has cited a passage from the celebrated 
Preface to Zur Kritik, which says that the mode of production 
of material life conditions the process of social, political and intel- 
lectual life. Let us assume for a moment that this passage does 
indeed “sound” different from the above-mentioned excerpt from 
Engels’s letter, and ascertain how the Manifesto, which was writ- 
ten eleven years prior to the appearance of Zur Kritik der politi- 
schen Oekonomie, does actually “sound”. 

We have already drawn the reader's attention to the fact of the 
development of the productive forces being recognised there as 
the most profound cause of social development. Jn this respect, 
the viewpoint of the Manifesto is identical with that in the 
Preface to Zur Kritik. But how does the matter stand with the 
“parallelograms of forces” and with the interplay of various “fac- 
tors” of social development? 

The Manifesto shows how the successes scored by the bourgeoisie 
in the economic area brought it into the political struggle and led 
to political gains which, in their turn, laid the foundations of its 
further achievements in the economic field. It declares that any 
class struggle isa political struggle?®® and tells the proletariat that 
its seizure of political power is an essential condition of its econom- 
ic emancipation. In brief, what we read here about the political 
“factor” is actually the same as was pointed out in Engels’ letter 
of 1895. Political development rests on the economic development 
but at the same time reacts to the economic basis. 

What follows is that the view which to Herr Bernstein secms 
a fairly late result of the evolution of Marx and Engels’s histor- 
ical theory was in fact expressed as far back as 1848, i.e., at a 
time when, according to Herr Bernstein's hypothesis, Marx and 
Engels should have been—if we may put it so here—“pure econo- 
mists”. 

This, however, follows as yet only in respect of the political 
“factor”; perhaps it is wrong in respect of other “factors”? 

Let us see. The Manifesto says that intellectual activities change 
together with the material ones: “When the ancient world was in 


* ibid. 
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its last throes, the ancient religions were overcome by Christian- 
ity. When Christian ideas succumbed in the eighteenth century 
to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death battle with 
the then revolutionary bourgeoisie.”?°° These words in themselves 
contain a recognition of the interaction between society’s econom- 
ic development, on the one hand, and its intellectual develop- 
ment, on the other. However, it is still a tacit recognition, which 
is why it may be questioned. But the concluding chapter of the 
Manifesto leaves absolutely no room for doubt on this score. In 
this chapter, which shows the Communists’ attitude to other work- 
ing-class parties, the authors say that the Communists never 
cease, for a single instant, to instil in the workers the clearest 
possible consciousness of the hostile oppositeness of the bourgeoi- 
sie’s interests and those of the proletariat. Why do the Communists 
do so? Obviously, because they recognise the significance of ideas. 
Incidentally, the authors themselves hasten to explain their pur- 
pose. What the Communist Party wants, they write, is that 
“the German workers may straightway use, as so many weapons 
against the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that the 
bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, 
and in order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes in Ger- 
many, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may immediately 
begin.”?3! This passage reveals absolutely the same view regarding 
the significance of the intellectual “factor” that we have noted in 
respect of the political “factor”; intellectual development is based 
on the economic, but then, in its turn, influences the latter 
(through the medium of men’s socio-political activities). It fol- 
lows, then, that the ideological “factor” was recognised by Marx 
and Engels, not only during the polemic with Diihring but as far 
back as 1848 and even earlier, during the period of the publica- 
tion of the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher. This, at least in re- 
spect of Marx, precludes any doubt regarding the following out- 
standing lines from his article on the Hegelian philosophy of law. 
“No class... can play this role without arousing a moment of en- 
thusiasm in itself and in the masses, a moment in which it frater- 
nises ... with society in general ... is perceived and acknowledged 
as its general representative; a moment in which its demands and 
rights are truly the rights and demands of society itself; a moment 
in which it is truly the social head and the social heart.”?%? 
As you see, the part played by consciousness in transforming 
society, in general, and even by enthusiasm in particular is re- 
cognised in the most categorical terms. The “factor” of mentality 
Teacts to social (and consequently to economic) relations. Marx 
then goes on to explain how the attitude of all society to the 
“emancipator class” develops on the basis of the class struggle: 
“For one estate to be par excellence the estate of liberation, another 
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estate must conversely be the obvious estate of oppression. The 
negative general significance of the French nobility and the French 
clergy determined the positive general significance of the immedi- 
ately adjacent and opposed class of the bourgeoisie.” * 

The conclusion to be drawn is that from the very outset of their 
activities the founders of scientific socialism voiced absolutely 
the same view of the mutual relationship between various “fac- 
tors” of historical development as we meet in the excerpts made 
by Herr Bernstein from Engels’s letters of the nineties. It could 
not have been otherwise: had Marx and Engels, from the very 
start of their political careers, not attached importance to the 
political and the “intellectual” factors and precluded their impact 
on the economic development of society, their practical program- 
me would have been quite different: they would not have said that 
the working class cannot cast off the economic yoke of the bour- 
geoisie without taking over the political power. In exactly the 
same way, they would not have spoken of the need to foster class 
consciousness in the workers: why should that consciousness be 
developed if it plays no part in the social movement and if every- 
thing takes place in history irrespective of the consciousness, 
and exclusively through the force of economic necessity? And who 
does not know that the development of the workers’ class-con- 
sciousness was the immediate practical task of Marx and Engels 
from the very outset of their social activities? As a former “Marx- 
ist”, Herr Bernstein ought also to know that the intense intellec- 
tual work carried on in the early forties among the French and 
British workers served Marx as one of the main arguments against 
those writers who, like Bruno Bauer, ignored the “masses” and 
pinned all their hopes on “critically minded personalities”.** 

Let us try to construct another hypothesis: in the beginning 
of their activities, Marx and Engels regarded “factors” in the same 
light as they were seen in by Engels in the! nineties. Midway 
through those activities, at about the time of the publication of Zur 
Kritik, Marx—alone, or together with Engels—changed this view- 
point for some reason, and fell into the extreme discovered by 
Herr Bernstein in the Preface to this book. 

But even this hypothesis will not stand up to any criticism, 
because the Preface just mentioned contains that very view of 
“factors” which, in Herr Bernstein's opinion, arose only in con- 
sequence of the evolution of Marx's historical theory. The reader 
will have no difficulty in agreeing with us if he goes to the tronble 
of scrutinising the quotation that our profoundly thinking “critic” 
makes reference to: “The mode of production of material life 


* Deutsch-Franzoésische Jahrbicher, S. 82.7 
** Die heilige Familie, S. 125. 
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conditions the general process of social, political and intellectual 
life”, which means that social, political and intellectual “factors” 
grow on economic soil. 

Further: “At a certain stage of development, the material pro- 
ductive forces of society come into conflict with the existing rela- 
tions of production or ... with the property relations within the 
framework of which they have operated hitherto. From forms of 
development of the productive forces these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then begins an era of social revolution.” *?54 

Property relations pertain to the realm of law. At a definite 
time, certain property relations promote the development of the 
productive forces. That means that the legal forms that have evolved 
on a definite economic basis in their turn react to the develop- 
ment of the economy. Then—and, incidentally, as a result of that 
reaction—there comes a time when the given legal forms begin to 
hamper the development of the productive forces. That again 
means that these forms are reacting—though this time in the op- 
posite sense—to the development of the socio-economic relations. 
As a consequence of the contradiction between the productive 
forces and property relations, an epoch of social revolution sets 
in. What is achieved by that revolution? What kind of purpose does 
it pursue? The elimination of the old production relations and 
the establishment of new relations, and new legal institutions. 
What is the aim of that elimination and that establishment? 
It is the further development of the productive forces. That means 
again and again that, in their turn, the legal forms that have 
arisen on a given economic foundation affect the latter. Is this 
not exactly what was said in the Manifesto, was repeated in al- 
most all of Marx’s other writings, and was referred to in Engels’s 
letters quoted by Herr Bernstein? 

And the “factor” of mentality? Perhaps, the Preface does not 
say about it what is set forth in Marx and Engels’s other writings. 
Very little is said about it in the Preface, but what is said there 
in no way contradicts what Engels’s letters have to say on that 
score. The development of the productive forces places people in 
certain relations of production and leads to the appearance of 
certain legal forms. To those legal forms there correspond certain 
legal notions in people. With the further development of the pro- 
ductive forces and in the measure in which their condition ceases 
from being in keeping with the old legal forms, those whose inter- 
ests are infringed by that discrepancy begin to feel doubt as to 
the fitness and justice of the old Jegal institutions. New notions 


* «YcnOBMA BOsMO-KHOCTH CoUManH3Ma», cTp. 6. [Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus]. We have cited this passage with the necessary corrections 
in the horrible Russian translation. 
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of law and justice appear in keeping with the newly-achieved 
social stage of the development of the productive forces. Towards 
these new notions of law and justice are directed the practical 
activities of the fighters against the old order, this leading to the 
creation of new legal institutions which give a fresh impetus to the 
development of the productive forces, and so on and so forth. 
That is what is said in the Preface, and we would ask the un- 
prejudiced reader whether this contradicts by one jot what Engels 
said in his letters. 

Of course, there is no contradiction there, but the Vreface is 
couched in more abstract language and deals with quite another 
matter. In it, Marx wished to emphasise that social relations could 
not be comprehended whether by themselves or on the basis of 
a so-called general development of the human mind.** To that 
end, he brought to the fore the economic foundation of the develop- 
ment of those relations. For his part, Engels, in his letters, addressed 
himself to one who, like many of our compatriots, thought 
that the theory of “economic materialism” has no room for the 
operation of political, legal and spiritual “factors” and therefore, 
while making passing mention of the economic foundations 
of all these “factors”, he laid special stress on the circumstance that 
the latter, which had developed on the economic foundation, 
affected that foundation. That is all. Were Herr Bernstein capable 
of seeing just a little beyond the wording of the theory he is analys- 
ing, and of penetrating into its contents, he would find it much 
easier to understand that the historical views set forth in the Pre- 
face to Zur Kritik leave exactly the same amount of room for the 
operation of “causes of the second, third, etc., degrees” as the doc- 
trine contained in Anti-Diihring, while Engels’s argument, con- 
tained in his letter of 1890, to the effect that historical events can 
be regarded as a product of an unconsciously operating force, is the 
very same that Marx says in the Preface regarding the operation 
of the fundamental cause of social development, irrespective of 
human consciousness and will. Here we have complete identity, 
yet Herr Bernstein has far-fetchedly understood Engels’s words 
as something that changes the meaning of the Preface and comple- 
ments it. Some “criticism”! 

Elsewhere in his booklet, our “critic” speaks of Marx having 
allegedly made an excessive appraisal of the “creative ability of 
revolutionary force to effect socialist transformation in present- 
day society”. But a revolutionary force is also a political one. 
What follows is that Marx was guilty of an exaggerated appraisal 
of the creative capacity of the political force. But the selfsame 
Marx, at the same time and according to that selfsame “critic”, 
was guilty of attaching no significance at all to any other “factors” 
except the economic. What is one to make of that? 
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Herr Bernstein criticises, not only the historical theory of 
Marx and Engels but also their doctrine of the class struggle. In 
his words, the class struggle no longer confronts the proletariat 
with the practical tasks indicated by the authors of the Manifesto. 
The proletariat’s struggle against the bourgeoisie of the most 
developed countries in the civilised world cannot at present lead 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is why talk about the 
latter becomes simple phrase-mongering. But let Herr Bernstein 
speak for himself: 

“Is there, for instance, any sense in repeating the phrase of the 
proletarian dictatorship at a time when, in all kinds of institu- 
tions, representatives of Social-Democracy are in practice taking 
up the stand of parliamentary struggle, proportional representa- 
tion and popular legislation, which are contradictory to dictator- 
ship? It is at present so much outlived that it cannot be brought 
into accord with reality otherwisethan deleting its true mean- 
ing from the word ‘dictatorship’ and giving it some milder mean- 
ing.” * 

In the second half of the eighties, there appeared in our country 
a special brand of “socialist” whose main and, it may be said, ago- 
nising concern consisted in refraining from frightening the lib- 
erals. The spectre of the frightened liberals so greatly intimidated 
that brand of socialists that it brought confusion into all their 
theoretical and practical arguments. Herr Bernstein reminds one 
very much of such “socialists’. His main concern consists in not 
frightening the democratic bourgeoisie. If he rejects materialism 
and recommends a return to Kant, it is solely because Kantianism 
leaves room for religious superstition, and Herr Bernstein is 
unwilling to shock the religious superstitions of today’s bour- 
geois. If Herr Bernstein has rebelled against the materialist doc- 
trine of necessity,it is solely because, as applied to social phenom- 
ena, that doctrine leaves no room for the proletariat’s hopes of 
good will from the bourgeoisie, and consequently of the conver- 
gence of these two classes. Finally, if Herr Bernstein dislikes the 
“phrase” on the proletarian dictatorship, that again is solely be- 
cause it is offensive to the hearing of even the most “democratic” 
bourgeoisie. However, to those who have no fear of the spectre of 
the frightened bourgeoisie, the question of the proletarian dicta- 
torship is seen in a light quite different from that our critic sees 
it in. 

As even Mignet was aware in his time, the dictatorship of a class 
means the supremacy of that class, which permits it to dispose of 
society's organised force to defend its own interests and to directly 


* “YcnoBHA BO3MO-KHOCTH collMana3Ma”, cTp. 158. [Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus]. 
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or indirectly suppress all those social movements which infringe 
those interests.* In that sense, it may be said, for instance, that 
the French bourgeoisie achieved its dictatorship as far back as 
the times of the first Constituent Assembly, and, with certain 
intervals, has continued enjoying that dictatorship down to our 
days when even M. Millerand, styled a socialist minister by 
M. Jaurés, is unable to prevent the shooting down of workers who 
have dared to disobey the capitalists. In this situation, it is the 
primary task of the French proletariat to eliminate the “conditions 
for the possibility” of that bourgeois dictatorship. Among the 
most important of these conditions is the insufficient class con- 
sciousness of producers,most of whom are still under the influence 
of the exploiters. Therefore, one of the most important practical tasks 
of the party consists in educating the uneducated, prodding the 
backward, and helping to develop the underdeveloped. Parlia- 
mentary or any other legal political activities by representatives 
of Social-Democracy promote the accomplishment of this impor- 
tant task and therefore deserve every respect and approval. Their 
good feature is that they eliminate the spiritual “conditions for the 
possibility” of bourgeois dictatorship, and create the spiritual 
“conditions for the possibility” of the future proletarian dictator- 
ship. They do not contradict the proletarian dictatorship, but 
prepare for it.To describe asa phra:e any call upon the workers to 
prepare for the dictatorship of their class issomething to be expect- 
ed only of one who has lost all idea of the “ultimate aim” (Endziel) 
and thinks only of the “movement” (Bewegung) ... towards bour- 
geois socialism. 

But, in Herr Bernstein’s words, class dictatorship pertains 
to a lower culture, “and... one should recognise as a backward 
step, as political atavism, any thought that claims that the 
transition from capitalist to socialist society should inevitably 
take place in the form of the development of an epoch unfamiliar 
or imperfectly familiar with present-day methods of propaganda 
and the passage of laws, and, besides, has lacked the appropriate 
bodies”.** 

As we have pointed out, the dictatorship of any class means its 
supremacy, which permits it to dispose of the organised force 
of society to defend its interests and suppress all social movements 
that directly or indirectly threaten those interests. It may be ask- 
ed whether a striving to such supremacy on the part of any class 
in present-day society can be called political atavism? No, it 


* We would ask the reader to recall the Mignet proposition cited above: 
“It is common knowledge that a force which has won domination always 
gains control of institutions.” When a class “gains contro) of the institutions”, 
its dictatorship sets in. 
** ibid., p. 159 
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cannot. Classes exist in that society, and where classes exist, a class 
struggle is inevitable. Wherever a class struggle takes place, it 
is necessary and natural for each of the struggling classes to strive 
for complete victory over its enemy and its complete subjugation. 
The bourgeoisie and its ideologists may—in the name of “morali- 
ty” and “justice’—condemn that striving whenever the proletar- 
iat reveals it with perceptible force. We know that, already in 
January 1849, Guizot described the class struggle as France's 
shame and calamity. But we also know that such condemnation of 
the class struggle and the working class’s striving towards con- 
quest was impressed on the bourgeoisie only by its instinct of 
self-preservation, and that it saw the class dictatorship in quite 
a different light while it was waging its century-old struggle 
against the aristocracy, and was firmly convinced that no storm 
could sink its vessel. The working class cannot and should not 
be impressed by the alleged morality and justice the bourgeois 
call for in times of decline.* Mignet said that recognition of one’s 
vights can be won only by force and that till now there exists no 
overlord but force. This was most true during the times of the third 
estate’s struggle against the aristocracy, and it remains most 
true in our times of the struggle of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie. Were we to assure the workers that, in bourgeois society, 
force no longer has the importance it enjoyed under the “ancien ré- 
gime”, we would be telling a patent and flagrant untruth, which, 
like any untruth, would only increase and lengthen the “birth 
pangs”. 

True, force and violence are not one and the same thing. In inter- 
national political relations, the importance of any state is deter- 
mined by its strength, but it does not follow therefrom that recog- 
nition of the right of the strongest in each particular instance 
presupposes violence.It is the sameintherelations between classes. 
The importance of any given class is always determined by its 
strength, but it is far from always that violence is necessary for 
its significance to be recognised. The role of violence is sometimes 


* That is the more so because the proletarian dictatorship will put an 
end to the existence of classes and consequently to their struggle, with all 
the inevitable sufferings it brings about. But that is something the bour- 
geoisie will not and cannot understand because of its social position. It 
worked for dictatorship and found it a necessary and quite permissible means 
of achieving its aims during its struggle against the aristocracy. However, 
it began to condemn that means and find it superfluous as soon as the ques- 
tion arose of the dictatorship of the working class. This reminds us of the 
savage who distinguishes between good and evil as follows: “When I take 
something away from others, that is good, but when something is taken away 
from me, that is bad.” Much good will is needed to find convincing, as Herr 
Bernstein does, the arguments of the bourgeoisie, with its fear of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 
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greater and sometimes less, according to the political structure 
of a particular country. Herr Bernstein thinks that, in the demo- 
cratic countries of today,the workingclass has no need of violence 
for the achievement of its aims. This is an excessively optimistic 
view implanted in our “critic” by his constant concern to avoid 
frightening the bourgeois democrats. Present-day Francehas a dem- 
ocratic constitution, yet no one familiar with that country’s 
internal life can guarantee that its proletariat will not be compelled 
to use naked force to resist violence on the part of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Moreover, anyone familiar with the French constitution will 
say that the very logic of that country’s electoral law can easily 
lead to an insurrection by the proletariat.* Or else let us take 
the United States of America, which is also a democratic country. 
But in that democratic country, the emancipation of the Negroes 
could be achieved only at the cost of an internecine struggle, 
and no one can guarantee that the American proletariat will 
not have to clear the way for its economic emancipation by vio- 
lence. In Herr Bernstein’s opinion, “any practical Social-Democrat- 
ic activities consist in establishing circumstances and conditions 
that will make possible and necessary the transition from today’s 
social system to a higher one, without any convulsions”.** There 
is some truth in these words. Social-Democracy is indeed interest- 
ed in the transition to a higher social order taking place without 
any convulsions. But does that mean that it should give up the 
idea of the proletarian dictatorship? Not atall! When they took 
over Peking, the allied European-US-Japanese troops were most 
interested in the occupation of the Chinese capital being carried 
out without any bloodshed, yet they did not for a moment give 
up the idea of capturing it. No goal changes because of people try- 
ing to achieve it with the least effort, but when people are firmly 
resolved to achieve a given end, the choice of the means depends, not on 
themselves but on circumstances. And itis precisely because the Social- 
Democrats cannot foresee all the circumstances in which the work- 
ing class will have to win its supremacy,*** they cannot, in prin- 
ciple, reject the violent mode of action. They should remember the 
old and tested maxim: if you want peace, prepare for war. 
We may perhaps be told that, towards the end of his life, En- 
gels himself strongly advised the socialist parties of all countries 
to avoid violent action and to remain on the platform of peaceful 
struggle through lawful means.**** Tothat weshall reply as follows: 


* Cf. Jean Jaurés, “Le Socialisme francais”, Cosmopolis, janvier 1889, 
pp. 119-21. 
** ibid., p. 158. 
*** We have already said why the proletariat needs that supremacy. 
**** See his Introduction (dated March 1895) to Marx's The Class Struggles 
tn France 1848 to 1850. 
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Engels gave that advice on the basis of three considerations: 
{) that the socialist revolution presupposes a high level of devel- 
opment of the workers’ class-consciousness, for which time is 
required;* 2) that the German conservatives are bending every 
effort to impel the German Social-Democrats to organise an insur- 
rection, hoping to rout them and thereby cut short their continual 
successes** and 3) that the present-day equipment of the army 
makes any attempts at street uprisings hopeless.*** 

The first two of these considerations stand in need of no “amend- 
ments” or commentary. They are set forth with such clarity and 
justice that they can evoke objections neither from those who are 
really able to criticise the doctrine of Marx and Engels, nor even 
from those who can lay only spurious claims to criticism. But 
these two considerations condemn, not violent action in general 
but only such that is premature, which is why they have nothing 
in common with the arguments advanced by adherents of “peace- 
ful development” quand méme. 

As for the third consideration, careful analysis of its meaning 
shows it to be different from what it may appear at first sight. 

In developing this consideration Engels said that, until 1848, 
street fighting often ledto the insurgents’ victory,but that stemmed 
from the operation of quite different causes. In Paris in July 
1830 and February 1848, and in most instances of street fighting 
in Spain, the outcome was decided by the National Guard, who 
discouraged the regular forces by their indecision or even went 
over to the side of the insurgents. Wherever it came out decisively 
and immediately against the insurrectionists, the uprisings proved 
abortive. That, for instance, was the case in Paris in June 1848. 
At any rate, the insurgents proved victorious only where and only 
when they were able to shake the morale of the troops. Even dur - 
ing the classical period of street fighting, the significance of bar- 
ricades was more moral than material. By hampering the advance 


* “Die Zeit der Ueberrumpelungen, der von kleinen bewussten Minorita- 
ten an der Spitze bewusstloser Massen durchgefiihrten Revolutionen, ist vor- 
bei. Woes sich um eine vollstindige Umgestaltung der gesellschaftlichen Orga- 
nisation handelt, da miissen die Massen selbst dabei sein, selbst schon begrif- 
fen haben, worum es sich handelt, fiir was sie eintreten sollen.... Damit aber 
die Massen verstehen, was zu thun ist, dazu bedarf es langer, ausdauernder 
Arbeit”, etc. (Die Klassenkémpfe in Frankreich, Vorwort, S. 16)*°. {“The 
time of surprise attacks, of revolutions carried through by small conscious 
minorities at the head of unconscious masses, is past. Where it is a question 
of a complete transformation of the social organisation, the masses them- 
selves must also bein it, must themselves already have grasped what is at 
stake, what they are going in for, body and soul.... But in order that the 
aor may understand what is to be done, long, persistent work is required”, 
etc, 

** ibid., S. 17.337 
*** ibid., S. 14-15.2% 
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of the troops, they gave the insurgents time to affect the latter's 
morale. However, when the troops’ morale did not succumb to 
insurgent influence, the military proved victorious. 

lf that is so, and even if, during the classical period of street 
fighting, the outcome of an uprising was entirely determined by 
the morale of the troops, then the question under consideration 
boils down to the following: could insurgents today exert on troops 
an influence favourable to them? To that question Engels replies 
with an emphatic “No”. He says that today, insurgents could not 
count, as they did in 1848, on the sympathy of all strata of the 
population, and though more people with military training could 
go over to their side today, they would find it far more difficult to 
get suitable weapons. Adding to all this the consideration that, 
since 1848, new blocks have been built in the big cities that are 
not suited for the construction of barricades, Engels goes on to 
ask: “Does the reader now understand why the powers that be po- 
sitively want to get us to go where the guns shoot and the sabres 
slash? Why do they accuse us today of cowardice, because we do 
not betake ourselves without more ado into the street, where we 
are certain of defeat in advance? Why do they so earnestly implore 
us to play for once the part of cannon-fodder? The gentlemen pour 
their prayers and their challenges for nothing, for absolutely no- 
thing. We are not so stupid.”* 

All this is couched in firm language and seems to leave no doubt 
about Engels’s view. But note that all these arguments refer to 
the current position in German Social-Democracy, which would 
indeed be acting most hastily by yielding tothe treacherous prov- 
ocations of the ruling classes. An argument which might seem to 
be of a general nature here receives a particular meaning; the reader 
begins to think that Engels was referring only to the current posi- 
tion in German Social-Democracy. That impression is supported 
considerably by Engels’s following words: “But whatever may 
happen in other countries, the German Social-Democracy occupies 
a special position and therewith, at least in the immediate future, 
has a special task.”** Further it is explained why the German par- 
ty should at present find it disadvantageous to resort to violent 
action. That naturally leads to the assumption that the idea of 
the specific features of the current position in the German party 
gave a specific colouring to all of Engels’s argument on the work- 
ing class’s open struggle against its exploiters. This assumption 
yields place to confidence when we read the passage at the end of 
the Introduction, where Engels says that, in view of the constant 
successes scored by the Social-Democrats, the German govern- 


* Dte Klassenkampfe im Frankreich, Vorwort, S. 15.2% 
** ibid., S. 17.240 
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ment may abolish the constitution and return to absolute rule. 
He is hinting here that such an attempt will lead to a popular up- 
rising, against which the reactionary forces will be smashed. 
It follows therefore that, in Engels’s opinion, not every popular 
insurrection is hopeless today. This inescapable conslusion is still 
more fortified by the concluding lines of the Introduction, which 
carry the readers’ thought 1600 years back to the time when 
Christianity was engaged in a struggle against paganism. The pa- 
gan world cruelly persecuted the Christians as subversive elements. 
For a long time, they could conduct their activities only secretly, 
but little by little their doctrine spread to such an extent that they 
had supporters even among the troops: “Entire legions adopted 
Christianity” (italics ours). When their duties required their atten- 
dance at pagan ceremonies, such soldiers, imbued with the spirit 
of the new religion, decorated their helmets with crosses. The 
usual disciplinary measures proved powerless against their audac- 
ity. Emperor Diocletian launched a resolute struggle against 
them by issuing “anti-socialist”—sorry, “anti-Christian laws”. 
Assemblages of subversive element were declared contrary to law; 
the premises they were held in were locked up,the wearing of crosses 
was banned, and so on and so forth. The year 303 was marked 
by savage persecution of Christians, but such measures proved 
the last of their kind. “And it was so effective that, seventeen years 
later, the army consisted overwhelmingly of Christians...”, and 
Constantine declared Christianity the established religion.* 

If these lines are in the least meaningful—and of course, they 
do not lack meaning—it is in the sense that the socialists will be 
triumphant when revolutionary ideas penetrate into the army and 
when the “legions” of today are imbued with the socialist 
spirit; until that time comes, the socialist party should avoid open 
clashes with the troops. The reader will see that this is in no way 
the conclusion usually drawn from this argument of Engels’s. 

But can socialist ideas penetrate into an army? That is not only 
possible but even inevitable. The present-day organisation of the 
military establishment calls for universal conscription, which 
brings into the armed forces ideas that are widespread among the 
people. The wider the spread of socialist ideas in the masses, the 
greater the insurgents’ chances of success: we already know from 
Engels that the outcome of street fighting is always determined 
by the morale of the troops.** 

There can be no doubt that the “legions” will not come under 
our influence so soon. But what has been put off is not yet lost, 
as the French have it. Sooner or later, socialist ideas will pene- 

* ibid., S. 19.28 


** We consider it necessary to note that barricades are a particular in- 
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trate into the armed forces and then we shal! see what will re- 
main of reactionaries’ bellicosity and whether they will cease 
from challenging us to come into the streets.... 

If we compare this argument of Engels’s, which we have just 
discussed, with the celebrated concluding lines of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party,* we shall see that, towards the end of 
his life, Engels greatly changed his opinion regarding the role of 
open insurrections in the proletariat’s struggle for emancipation. 
While, at the time of the publication of the Manifesto, Marx 
and he considered an open insurrection an essential condition 
of the working class’s triumph, Engels admitted, towards the 
end of his life, that in definite circumstances, the legal road 
may also lead to victory; he began to regard insurrection as 
a mode of action which, in the present-day state of the armed 
forces, promises the socialists, not victory but a resounding 
defeat, and will continue to do so until the army itself is not 
imbued with the socialist spirit. 

This new view of Engels’s is, of course, deserving of every 
attention and respect; it in no way contradicts what we have 
said above of the possible significance of violent action in the 
revolutionary struggle of the working class. It merely explains 
the conditions required for the success of such action.** 

To this it should be added that the dictatorship of a particular 
class is one thing, while violent action taken by that class in 
its striving for dictatorship is something else. During the Restora- 


* “The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a communistic 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win” (Communist Manifesto, p. 19).242 

** In the article “Der Sozialismus in Deutschland” (Neue Zeit, X. Jahrg., 
I. B.,S. 583), written in the year 1892, Engels, speaking of the rapid penetration 
of socialist ideas into the army, exclaimed: “...How many times have the bour- 
geois called upon us to renounce for all time the use of revolutionary means 
and to remain within the limits of legality.... Unfortunately we are not in 
@ position in this case to please the bourgeois” (italics ours) “....This does not 
prevent us from understanding that it is not us that legality is killing at pres- 
ent but somebody else. It is working so well for us that it would he very 
foolish of us to infringe it.”24* This is the same thought that we found in the 
Introduction; only in the latter, it was purposely given a vague wording, 
this on the insistence of friends who, for practical considerations, considered 
any clarity in it inconvenient (on this see Kautsky’s article “Bernstein und 
Dialektik”, Neue Zeit, XVII. Jahrg., II. B., S. 47). By following his practi- 
cal friends’ advice in this matter, Engels provided grounds for an erroneous 
theoretical interpretation of his view, an interpretation which has led to 
a mass of practical awkwardness far greater than all the inconveniences 
that might follow a clear and unambiguous exposition of his idea. This 
is a lesson to theorists too prone to make concessions; they should remember 
that where it is a question of the wording of theoretical views. men of practice 
are always highly unpractical. 
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tion, Guizot and his fellow-thinkers were highly energetic and 
purposeful in their striving to establish the dictatorship of the 
“middle class”, but none of them gave thought to violent action 
in general and to street fighting in particular. Guizot would 
probably have sharply condemned any plan of such an insurrec- 
tion, which did not, however, prevent him from being a revolu- 
tionary because he did not for a minute cease from inculcating 
upon the minds of,the “middleclass” asense of the hostile opposite- 
ness of their interests to those of the aristocracy, and to drive 
home the idea that any thought of reconciliation with that class 
was a harmful chimera. Marx and Engels, in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, were exactly the same kind of revolutionaries 
(only adhering to the viewpoint of another class); they remained 
the same kind of revolutionaries to the last breath. In this respect, 
their views did not change a jot, this despite the assertions of 
those “critics” who consist entirely, as Marx put it, of “on the 
one hand” and “on the other hand”, and who would very much 
like to emancipate the proletariat without giving offence to the 
bourgeoisie, and of whom one might say, in the words of Nietzsche: 
“Selig sind diese Schlafrigen, denn sie sollen bald einnicken.”* 

That is all we have wanted to say about the fundamental idea 
in the Manifesto and the conclusions to be drawn from it. Its 
individual propositions will, as we have said, be examined by 
us in our booklet A Critique of Our Critics. There we shall see 
whether Marx and Engels were right, and, if so, in what measure, 
when they said that bourgeois society’s productive forces have 
outgrown its inherent production relations, and that such a con- 
tradiction between the productive forces on the one hand, and 
production relations on the other is the underlying social founda- 
tion of the revolutionary movement of today’s working class. 


* [Happy are the drowsy for they will soon be fast asleep.] 
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Part I 


MR. P. STRUVE IN THE ROLE OF CRITIC 
OF THE MARXIST THEORY OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ARTICLE ONE 
I 


Nachdem eine Sache zur Klarheit 
gediehen ist, finden sich immer ge- 
wisse Gegner, die sogleich beflissen 
sind unter dem Scheine der Neuheit 
die Sache wieder zu verdunken und 
unklar zu machen. Ich bin dieser 
Art von Gegnern und Gegenreden 
haufig begegnet.* 


Cuno Fischer 


Ces messieurs font tous du Marx- 
isme, mais de la sorte que vous 
avez connu en France, il y a dix ans, 
et dont Marx disait: tout ce que je 
sais, c'est que je ne suis pas mar- 
xiste, moi! Et probablement, il dirait 
de ces messieurs ce que Heine disait 
de ses imitateurs: “J’ai sémé des 
dragons et j'ai récolté des puces.”* *24 


From Frederick Engels’s letter to 
Paul Lafargue, Oct. 27, 1890244 


Mr. P. Struve has long been exercising himself in a “critique” 
of Marx, but until recently his “critical” exercises were not marked 
by any system: he confined himself, in the main, either to brief 
and prideful statements to the effect that he, Mr. P. Struve, was 
not infected with “orthodoxy” and stood “under the sign of criti- 
cism”, or to laconicremarks on the theme that, in such and such 
a question, Marx’s “orthodox” followers were in error whereas 
the truth emanated from the “critical” Marxists. However, brief 
remarks and laconic statements explained practically nothing 
regarding the roots of the “orthodox” Marxists’ errors or the 


* [As soon as some question becomes clear, opponents arise who, on the 
pretext of novelty, try to confuse and muddle the issue. I have often met 
such opponents and oppusing opinions.] 

** [All these gentlemen go in for Marxism, but of the kind you were 
familiar with in France ten years ago and of which Marx said: “All 1 know 
is that I’m no Marxist!” And of these gentlemen he would probably have 
said what Heine said of his imitators: “I sowed dragons and reaped fleas.] 
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proofs of the “critics” being in the right. One could only engage 
in surmises on the matter, the most probable of which was that 
Marx and his “orthodox” followers were in error because they had 
not been blessed with the grace of what is known as critical 
philosophy, one that so brightly illuminated the world-outlook 
of Mr. P. Struve and his “critical” fellow-thinkers. Although this 
surmise may have been highly probable, the reader possessed 
insufficient data to verify it. We now have these essential data 
at our disposal, so we are now in a position, in our turn, to subject 
our “critic” to criticism. 

In the articles we propose to offer the reader, we would like 
to analyse the “critical essay” published by Mr. P. Struve in 
Brauns Archiv**® under the title of “Die Marxsche Theorie der 
sozialen Entwickelung”,* his review, published in the same 
book of the Archiv, of Eduard Bernstein's well-known book Die 
Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemo- 
kratie, and Kautsky’s no less well-known reply to Bernstein, 
“Bernstein und das Sozialdemokratische Programm”. This “critic- 
al essay” and this no less “critical” review are highly characteristic 
both of our author's devices and his mode of thinking. 

In his essay, Mr. P. Struve remarks, he dealt, not so much with 
the materialist understanding of history in all its plenitude as 
with “its special application to the development from capitalism 
to socialism.” But while his “criticism” is directed only against 
part of Marx’s theory of social development, it touches, at the 
same time, upon all that theory in general and even upon some of its 
philosophical premises. Thus, it provides ample material for our 
criticism of the critic. But first let us hear what Mr. Struve has 
to say. 

He asserts that the part of Marx’s theory he is subjecting to 
analysis has a triple foundation, namely: 1) the theory of the 
development of the productive forces in capitalist society or, 
in other words, “the theory of the socialisation and concentration 
of production, and the theory of industrial anarchy in capitalist 
society”; 2) the theory of the deterioration of the conditions of the 
lower classes of society, or “the theory of the impoverishment 
and the theory of the expropriation of the petty capitalists by the 
big ones”, and finally, 3) the theory of the proletariat’s revolu- 
tionary role, i.e., “the theory of the socialist mission of the prole- 
tariat, which is formed by the development of capitalism and 
grows in the course of that development”. 

In his explanation of the latter theory, Mr. P. Struve goes on 
to add: “The proletariat is subjected to impoverishment, but at 
the same time achieves a social and political maturity which 


* Brauns Archiv, XIV. Band, 5. und 6. Heft. 
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makes it capable of overthrowing the capitalist system through 
an active class struggle, and replacing it with the socialist system.” 

But what does our critic think of this triple foundation of 
Marx's theory? 

While he does not take up the question of whether Marx gave 
a correct definition of the relative importance of each of these 
three trends, Mr. P. Struve recognises their actual existence in 
capitalist society of the first half of the nineteenth century; the 
theory of impoverishment is a simple statement of fact; the 
development of the productive forces was there for all to see; 
the proletariat’s revolutionary actions, ranging from spontaneous 
outbursts to the communist movement, were questions of the 
day. However, in our critic’s opinion, Marx was grossly in error 
in asserting that the trends he had named led fo socialism. That 
assertion had no real foundation, and was simply a utopia.* 
The triumph of socialism was quite impossible as long as the 
impoverishment of the masses was an indisputable fact. The 
workers’ impoverishment was incompatible with a degree of 
maturity in that class that would render it capable of carrying 
through the socialist revolution. That was why the actual state of 
things in the forties left no room for a social optimism to which 
any utopia is alien: were capitalism really doomed to collapse, 
there would be nobody to erect the edifice of socialism on its 
ruins. If, nevertheless, all pessimism was quite alien to Marx, 
that was due to the very groundlessness of his socio-political 
world-outlook. “An imperative psychological urge to prove the 
historical necessity of an economic order based on collectivism,” says 
Mr. P. Struve, “forced the socialist Marz, in the forties, to deduce” 
(deduzieren) “socialism from more than insufficient premises.”** 

Marx subsequently substantially modified, in Mr. P. Struve’s 
opinion, his pessimistic view of the conditions of the working 
class in capitalist society but did not reject it completely and 
quite consciously. The glaring contradiction between the impover- 
ishment of the working class, on the one hand, and society's de- 
velopment towards socialism, on the other, remained beyond 
his purview. “This actual contradiction even acquired, in his 
eyes, a lawful appearance, presenting itself to him as a dialectical 
contradiction that was striving towardsits resolution.*** In view 
of this strange psychological aberration, there is nothing surprising 
in Mr. P. Struve's seeing himself forced to turn his attention to 
the “doctrine of development through the growth of contradic- 
tions” (durch Steigerung der Widerspriiche), and subjecting that 
doctrine to close analysis. 

* Italics are ours. 


** Archiv, XIV. Band, 5. and 6. Heft, S. 62. Italics are ours. 
*** ibid., pp. 663-64. 
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II 


Our critic has “taken” two phenomena, A and B, which are 
mutually antagonistic, and argues as follows: 

If a growth of contradictions actually takes place here, then 
the development of the two mutually contradictory elements 
will be expressed in the following formula: 

Formula I, which Mr. P. Struve calls a formula of contradiction: 


A =sB 
24 2B 
3A 3B 
4A 4B 
5A 5B 
6A 6B 
nA nB 


Each of these two phenomena, A and B, grows through the 
accumulation of homogeneous elements (Haufung des Gleicharti- 
gen); simultaneously with and thanks to that, the contradiction 
existing between them also grows, which is ultimately eliminated 
by the victory of the stronger phenomenon over the weaker: nA 
destroys nB. 

But, Mr. P. Struve observes, we can imagine that, in social 
reality, there exist contradictions of quite another kind expressed 
by a quite different formula: 

Formula II, which we propose calling a formula of blunted contra- 
diction: 


A B 
2A 2B 
3A 3B 
4A 2B 
oA OB 
6A OB* 


In each of these instances as expressed by the two formulas, 
there is a certain interaction between A and B. But whilst, in the 
first instance, the growth of A invariably leads to the growth of B 
as well, i.e., to the sharpening of the contradiction between these 
two phenomena, in the second instance, the operation of the 
constantly growing A brings about an increase in the coefficient 
of B only at the outset, and then, exceeding a definite limit, it 
leads to its decrease, and consequently also to a slackening of that 
er 


_" Mr. P. Struve’s original reads, not “OB” but “kein B”. As the reader 
will understand, that is one and the same thing. 
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contradiction. Thus, the contradiction is resolved here through 
a “blunting” (durch “Abstumpfung”).* 

Mr. P. Struve considers “fabulous” the idea that “at its decisive 
turns, social development takes place exclusively according to the 
first formula”. But who expressed that “dogma”, and when? 
With Mr. P. Struve, it follows that it is held by all “orthodox” 
Marxists. That is quite wrong. We think that hardly any of 
Marx’s serious followers will agree to recognise Mr. P. Struve’s 
“first formula” as correct. Without recognition of the correctness 
of either formula, it cannot, of course, be asserted that it is 
(“exclusively”) after that formula that the historical advance 
takes place. Mr. P. Struve has awarded this “fabulous dogma” to 
his “orthodox opponents” with excessive haste. 

Later, in the last chapter but one of this article, we shall give 
a detailed analysis of Mr. P. Struve’s first formula, and show 
its erroneousness. And now we shall invite the reader to turn 
his attention to his second formula. 

It is designed to express the interaction between A and B. 
However, that interaction presupposes both the action of A on B 
and, conversely, the action of B on A. Mr. P. Struve does not say 
what the latter consists in; he limits himself to determining the 
action of A on B. From the formula itself and the accompanying 
explanations, we have learned that, up to a certain limit, the 
growth of A also conditions the growth of B, and then, beyond 
that limit, it leads, on the contrary, to a decrease in B. But what 
does that mean? It means that the limit indicated is a point : 
beyond which A's impact on B turns into its direct opposite. 
Mr. P. Struve’s second formula can therefore serve as quite a good, 
so to say, algebraical example of that transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative which is met at every step both in Nature 
and in social life but is nevertheless numbered by our “critics” 
(from the camp of the “theorists of cognition”) among the “fabulous 
dogmas” invented by Hegel and accepted on trust by Marx and 
his “orthodox” followers. 

After inviting the reader to remember this example, which 
will prove very useful to us later, we shall proceed. 

Our critic remarks that consideration of the “formula of contra 
diction” acquires particular interest when it is compared wit 
the fundamental idea of the materialist explanation of histor 
That is true for many reasons and, incidentally, because, comin 
from Mr. P. Struve, that comparison shows us whether he h 
correctly understood the writer he is criticising. 

Mr. P. Struve begins that comparison with an excerpé 
from the frequently quoted and probably universally know! 


* The inverted commas belong to Mr. P. Struve himself. 
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Preface to Marx's Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie. “The 
mode of production of material life conditions the general process 
of social, political and intellectual life.... At a certain stage of 
development, the material productive forces of society come into 
conflict with the existing relations of production or—this merely 
expresses the same thing in legal terms—with the property re- 
lations within the framework of which they have operated hitherto. 
From forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an era of social revolution. 
‘The changes in the economic foundation lead sooner or later to the 
transformation of the whole immense superstructure....* No social 
order is ever destroyed before all the productive forces for which 
it is sufficient have been developed, and new superior relations 
of production never replace older ones before the material condi- 
tions for their existence have matured within the framework of the 
old society.”746 

After citing this excerpt, Mr. P. Struve sets about commenting 
it. “What is clearly expressed here,” he says, “is the idea of the 
constant adaptability” (Angepasstsein) “of legal and _ political 
institutions to the economy, as a normal form of their coexistence.** 
The non-correspondence of legal relations and economic relations 
is a contradiction which leads to law being adapted to the economy. 
Marx has presented as fundamental the contradiction between 
the productive forces and production relations (property rela- 
tions). The adaptation of production relations to the productive 
forces forms the content of the social revolution. In all of this 
exposition by Marx, there is the inclarity that, on the one hand, 
the material productive forces and, on the other, relations of 
production, which are nothing but an abstract sum of concrete 
economic, or, in juridical terms, legal relations, are sui generis 
independent essences or ‘things’. It is only due to that inclarity 
that one can speak of the contradiction, or the adaptation, of the 
productive forces, taken as a whole” (en bloc) “to all legal relations 
taken as a whole too, and see the social revolution as a clash 
(immaterial whether lasting a single moment or a more or less 
lengthy period of time) between these two essences. It is clear 
that social development can be regarded as a lengthy process of 
various clashes and adaptations. Marx seems to have considered 
both modes of understanding socia! revolution correct, and to have 
failed to notice their incompatibility. As for the socialist 
Tevolution in particular, Marx saw it as a mighty clash between 
the economy and law, inevitably crowned by some decisive event or 


* Here Mr. P. Struve explains parenthetically that the superstructure is 
made up of legal and political institutions, to which definite fturms of social 
Consciousness correspond. 

** Mr. P. Struve’s italics. 
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social upheaval, in the proper sense of the expression. Thus, in Marx's 
theory of social development,everything revolves about therelations, 
or if you please the contradiction between the economy and law. 
Marx regarded the economy as cause, and law as effect.”* 

As we shall see, this comment is marked by an extraordinary 
wealth of theoretical content.** To begin with, we shall take 
ee of the following two points. In Mr. P. Struve’s opinion 
Marx: 

1) considered fundamental the contradiction that inevitably 
arises in a progressing society between the productive forces on 
the one hand, and property relations on the other; 

2) saw the social revolution as a violent clash between the 
economy and law, in consequence of which everything revolves, 
in his theory, about the relations between law and the economy. 

Is this opinion of Mr. P. Struve’s correct? In other words, has 
he properly understood and correctly set forth Marx’s theory? 

As for the first point, he is indubitably right: the contradiction 
between society’s productive forces and its property relations 
has always been focal in Marx’s theory of social development. 
To bear that out or rather, for the reader to get a better under- 
standing of Marx’s idea, we shall quote, in addition to the passage 
Mr. P. Struve has cited, from the Preface to Zur Kritik der politi- 
schen Oekonomie, the following excerpt from the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party: 

“We see then: the means of production and of exchange, on 
whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated 
in feudal society. At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal organisation 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the 
feudal relations of property became no longer compatible with 
the already developed productive forces; they became so many 
fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

“Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by 
a social and political constitution adapted to it, and by the 
economic and political sway of the bourgeois class.”?4’ 

As you will see, the matter is perfectly clear: social revolution, 
meaning the collapse of the feudal economic system and the 
triumph of the bourgeois system, was seen and described by 
Marx as a clash (or contradiction) detween the productive forces 
which had grown in the womb of feudal society, and the property. 


* ibid., S. 666-67. 
** Of course, there are different kinds of wealth. Mr. P. Struve's wealth, 
consists in his errors; one should not envy that kind of wealth. [Note to sec~{ 
ond edition.] 
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relations inherent in that society, or, which is the same, the 
feudal organisation of agriculture and industry. And if 
you wish to get a clearer idea of how Marx understood 
and described the social revolution, which he served with such 
utter dedication and which will lead to the replacement of the 
bourgeois economic system by the socialist, you might well read 
the following page: 

“Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production, 
of exchange and of property, a society that has conjured up such 
gigantic means of production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, 
who is no longer able to contro] the powers of the nether world 
whom he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the 
history of industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt 
of modern productive forces against modern conditions of produc- 
tion, against the property relations that are the conditions for the 
existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule.... 

“The productive forces at the disposal of society” (bourgeois— 
G. P.) “no longer tend to further the development of the condi- 
tions of bourgeois property; on the contrary they have become too 
powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered.... 
The conditions of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise 
the wealth created by them” (same place, pp. 8-9).7# 

It is the elimination of bourgeois property relations that com- 
prises the proletariat’s historic revolutionary mission. 

The proletariat wages against the bourgeoisie an unending 
civil war which is more and more expanding in volume and 
content, ultimately turning into “open revolution, and ... the 
violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the 
sway of the proletariat”.?‘® 

We would refer anyone who wishes to follow up this funda- 
mental idea in Marx’s theory of social development in his other 
writings to the Poverty of Philosophy and to pp. 420-21 in 
Part 2 of Volume III of Capital.* 

Thus, no doubt is possible: in Marx's theory of social develop- 
ment, everything revolves about the contradiction between society's 
productive forces and its property relations. But if this is quite true 
and beyond doubt, then it may be asked on what grounds 
Mr. P. Struve asserts (see point two above) that Marx saw the social 
revolution as a violent clash between the economy and law. Is this 
second clash identical in significance with the first? Has the 
contradiction between society's productive forces and its property 
relations absolutely the same significance as the contradiction 
between the economy and law? 


_ * We are referring to the German original because the Russian transla- 
tion is so unsatisfactory. The passage we are referring to is on page 733 of 
the Russian edition of Volume III.? 
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To reply to this question, which is of “fundamental” importance 
to us, it should in the first place be established what kind of con- 
cept our critic associates with the words “the economy”; that, 
of course, cannot be done otherwise than on the basis of his “criti- 
cal essay”, which we are analysing here. 

In his analysis of Stammler’s**! view in respect of the relation 
of law to the economy, Mr. P. Struve says, among other things, the 
following: “Unfortunately, the concept of the economy (the 
economic order, relations of production) is not fully defined 
by what we consider the ‘economic’ element in individual social 
phenomena. The economy is, for instance, a capitalist economic 
order...."* 

Several lines below, we come up against an aphorism that 
says that “law is already contained in the economy, and vice versa” 
(in der Wirthschaft ist das Recht und vice versa enthalten).** 
Finally, we come across the following argument several lines 
later: “The circumstance that I have no bread ... constitutes no 
legal relation between myself and my fellow-citizens ... and 
let it not be objected to me that, under some other social system, 
some reasonable legal regulation would doaway with the phenom- 
enon of unemployment. That only shows that this economic 
phenomenon depends on the given economic, or, in other words, 
legal system taken in its totality”, etc.*** 

These explanations show that, with our critic, the words “the 
economy” have the same meaning as the term the economic (e.g., the 
capitalist) order or the term production relations. But we already 
know that production relations—or the economic order or struc- 
ture—are called property relations in legal parlance. This was also 
pointed out both by Marx himself, whose theory is being discussed 
here, and by Mr. P. Struve, who is analysing that theory.**** 
Very good. Let us take note of that, and ask ourselves: what does 
Marx’s theory of social development look like in the way his 
critic presents it? To that question only one answer is possible: 
in the way Mr. Struve puts it, it follows that everything revolves 
around the contradiction between a particular society's property 
relations, and its law. Expressed in other words, this means that, 
according to Marx, the gist of the contemporary so-called social 
question lies in the contradiction between property relations, say, 
in the bourgeois France of today, and her Civil Code.*® Or, if you 


* ibid., S. 668. Italics are ours. 
** ibid., S. 669. Italics are ours. 
*** ibid., S. 669-70. Italics are ours. 
*¢** For greater precision, let us put it this way: according to Marx. 
a certain part of the production relations forms what the jurist would call 
property relations. Below we shall see why this term cannot be applied to 
the sum of the production relations. 
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would put it otherwise, you might say the following: the contra- 
diction between property relations in present-day bourgeois 
France, and her Civil Code comprises “das Fortleitende”, i.e., 
that contradiction, which leads that country forward and brings 
it closer to the socialist revolution. This is perfectly logical and 
follows inescapably from Mr. P. Struve’s words; at the same 
time, it constitutes such an amazing, such an unintelligible, or, 
more briefly, such a “fabulous” dogma that had Mr. P. Struve 
made his “critical essay” in Marx's lifetime, and had the author 
of Capital gone to the trouble of acquainting himself with the 
contents of this unbelievable essay, it would have remained 
for him only to spread his hands in perplexity, and explain, 
somewhat changing the words spoken by the main character 
in Nekrasov’s poem Judgement. 


The judge, of course, I cannot be 
Of my own case; but you'll agree 
It's vexing when my critics quote 
Against me things I never wrote. 
A ploughman would be as surprised 


If he had sown a field to rye 

And not a single stalk came up 

Of rye, of wheat or buckwheat, but 
Gross barleycorn grew from the seeds, 
All intermized with noxious weeds. 


II 


Let the gentle reader not think that we are out to trip the 
critic over some chance slips. Not at all! The monstrous blunder 
we have noted is repeated on almost every page of the “essay” 
and forms the logical hub about which almost all the content 
“revolves” in the “criticism” of revolutionary Marxism* that Mr. 
P. Struve has clutched out of thin air. Thus, several pages after 
the commentary we have quoted from, Mr. P. Struve categorically 
states the following: “A revolution that removes contradiction 
is in any case logically necessary for the Marxist theory of the 
constantly mounting contradiction between the economy and 
law.”** These words show that Mr. P. Struve is not only “stub- 
born” in his incomprehensible error, but besides makes 
it underlie all his “criticism”: he is out to question the necessity 
of revolution as removing the contradiction, by pointing out that 
there can be no essential contradiction between law and the 


‘ * We shall explain later in what sense we use the epithet revolutionary 
ere 


** ibid., S. 673. 
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economy (i.e., property relations, the economic structure). No 
less “stubbornness” in error is revealed in the following argument 
which our “critic” considers irresistible and triumphant: 
“What, after Marx, is called relations of production is logically 
and historically already included in the legal regulation of prop- 
erty relations. For that reason alone, it is logically impossible, 
while remaining on the Marxist standpoint, to speak of the con- 
tradictory development of production relations and the legal 
system” (but who speaks of that except you, O severe critic! 
Marx is referring to the contradiction between the productive 
forces and property relations. You yourself “noted” this really 
noteworthy “circumstance”, in the beginning of your comment— 
true, without “special force’. How could you have so suddenly 
forgotten it when you came to stand in need of “criticising” Marx's 
theory?—G.P.). “But what is far more important is that recogni- 
tion of such development actually and absolutely precludes any 
realistically understood impact of economic phenomena on the 
legal system” (whence have you taken economic phenomena, Mr. 
P. Struve? You are dealing with production relations, or, in 
other words, with the economy, and you very correctly say that 
the concept of the economy is not at all fully defined by what we 
call the economic element in social phenomena—G.P.). “Just 
think: production relations” (the “critic” again, sans crier gare, 
returns to production relations, the idea of which, as he himself 
has remarked, is not at all defined by the concept of economic 
phenomena.—G.P.), “which are becoming more and more social- 
ist, engender the class struggle; the class struggle gives rise to 
social reforms, which, it is alleged, enhance the capitalist nature 
of society. Thus, production relations, which are becoming more 
and more socialist, engender a legal system which is becoming 
more and more capitalist. Far from engendering any mutual 
adaptation between them, the economy's impact on law ever 
more increases the contradiction existing between them.”* 
The part of this tirade that follows the words: “Just think” 
seems to have been written for the purpose of “noting with special 
force” the illogicality of Marx’s “orthodox” followers, who rec- 
ognise the dialectical law of development. But here again, our 
critic imposes an “absolutely fabulous dogma” on the “orthodox” 
Marxists, and again his exposition converts into “barley intermix- 
ed with noxious weeds” the highly valuable grain of Marx’s theory 
of social development. “Just think!” When Marx and his “orthodox” 
followers speak of the constantly growing contradiction between 
the productive forces in capitalist society and its production re- 
lations, they understand by the latter bourgeois property rela- 


* ibid., S. 676-77. 
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tions, as is most clearly shown by the excerpts given above from 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party and as Mr. P. Struve himself 
admits. That is why it could never have occurred either to Marx 
or to his “orthodox” followers to arrive at the idea—as Mr. P. Stru- 
ve imputes to them—that bourgeois society's production relations 
are becoming ever more socialist. Anyone who said that would 
thereby be expressing the thought—worthy of some newest Bastiat 
alone—that the property relations inherent in capitalist society 
and so ardently defended by the bourgeoisie are approaching 
ever closer to the socialist ideal.* 

Mr. P. Struve has called the book The Development of the Monist 
View of History the finest exposition of the historico-philosophical 
foundations of orthodox Marxism. He considers our Beitraége zur 
Geschichte des Materialismus fully in the spirit of that book. 
{ would ask the reader to go to the trouble of going through 
these two books and deciding for himself whether they contain 
anything resembling what our strange “critic” has ascribed to 
Marx’s “orthodox” followers! 

From all this follows the inevitable conclusion that a colossal 
and truly unbelievable failure to understand Marz has served 
Mr. P. Struve as a base of operations in his “critical” campaign. 
How glorious a campaign! What profound “criticism”! How interest- 
ing a “critic”! 

Mr. P. Struve’s literary career began in the autumn of 1894 
with the appearance of his book Critical Remarks on the Question 
of Russia's Economic Development, which produced quite a com- 
motion. In this book, ponderously written and naive in parts 
but yet useful on the whole, there simultaneously appeared, 


Embracing like two sisters,?*4 


and curiously intertwined, two theories: in the first place, the 
theory of Marx and the “orthodox” Marxists, and, in the second 
place, the theory of Brentano and his school. The eclectic mish- 
mash in the book's contents justified to a considerable extent 
both the reproaches that descended on the author from certain 
“orthodox” Marxists, and the hopes placed on it by other no less 
“orthodox” followers of Marx: the reproachers were irritated by 
the Brentanoism, while those who placed hopes on Mr. P. Struve 
expected that this bourgeois theory in his views would be gradual- 


* It would be useful to contrapose to this indigestible mishmash Marx's 
own words: “No social order is ever destroyed before all the productive forces 
for which it is sufficient have been developed, and new superior relations of 
Production never replace older ones before the material conditions for their ezis- 
tence have matured within the framework of the old society?®5 (Zur Kritik, etc., 
Vorwort). (Italics are ours.) 
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ly overcome by the element of Marzism present in them. The 
author of these lines belonged to the number of the hopeful. 
True, his expectations were not very great: he never considered 
Mr. P. Struve a man capable of enriching Marx’s theory with 
any substantial theoretical contribution, but he hoped that, in 
the first place, Mr. P. Struve’s Brentanoism would soon be over- 
come by his Marxism, and, secondly, that the author of Critical 
Remarks was capable of a correct understanding of the author 
of Capital. It now appears that we were mistaken on both scores: 
Marxism has already yielded place, in Mr. P. Struve’s views, 
to its old neighbour—Brentanoism; besides, our “critic” has 
revealed a total lack of understanding of the most fundamental 
and the most important propositions of historical materialism. 
In this latter respect he has gone very far back indeed, which, 
of course, is to be accounted for by the influence of that self-same 
Brentanoism. In view of all this, it remains for us only to openly 
confess to our error and to say in justification what Euripides 
used to say: “The Gods do much contrary to expectation; they 
do not do what we have expected, but, on the other hand, they 
find ways of doing the unexpected.” 


IV 


As we have seen, it is impossible for us to be mistaken as to 
the meaning in which Mr. P. Struve uses the words the economy, 
as he himself has tried to give a rigorous definition of that mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, let us imagine that we have failed to understand 
him correctly and that our critic uses the word, not to indicate 
some economic order or other (“for example, the capitalist”), and 
not the production (property) relations peculiar to a given so- 
ciety, but that economic element in social phenomena the notion 
of which, as he himself has very correctly noted, is not completely 
defined by the concept of the economy. But where will that suppo- 
sition Jead us to?* 

Once we accept that, we must naturally also accept another 
interpretation of Mr. P. Struve’s words, to the effect that every- 
thing in the Marxist theory revolves about the contradiction 


* We have made that supposition on the hasis of the following words 
of Mr. P. Struve: “Jedenfalls aber ist fiir die Marxsche Theorie die Annahme 
einer Steigerung der Wiederspriiche zwischen den 6konomischen Phenomenen 
und Rechtsnormen charakteristisch!” (ibid., S. 671, III.) [In any case, Marxist 
theory is marked by the assumption of the mounting contradiction between 
economic phenomena and legal works.] Consequently, the focus of the Marxist 
theory here is the contradiction between “legal norms”, and “economic p 
nomena”, the notion of which is not fully defined by the notion of the econ- 
omy. 
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between the economy and law. We are now obliged to assume 
that he regards as underlying that theory the doctrine of the 
contradiction (relation) between the economic phenomena that take 
place in a given society, and the laws inherent in that society. 
It is that contradiction that must now be recognised as the hub 
about which “everything revolves” in Marxist theory. 

Let us consider capitalist society and see in what degree and 
in which conditions the contradiction between the economic 
phenomena proceeding in it and its legal system can be a cause 
impelling its development forward. 

Let us suppose that what is known as the permits system for 
the establishment of joint stock companies*®® exists in our capital- 
ist society. It is common knowledge that such a system is marked 
by many disadvantages hampering the development of joint- 
stock companies and therefore of large-scale production, which 
now stands in such need of the association of capital belonging 
to individuals. That is why a contradiction will sooner or later 
arise in our society between an economic phenomenon—the growth 
of large-scale production that stands in need of the development 
of joint-stock companies—and law—inexpedient legislation, which 
regulates the establishment of such companies. That contradic- 
tion can be eliminated only in one way; the destruction of the 
permits system and its replacement by the so-called fait accompli 
system, which is far more convenient. Of course, the latter system, 
as one that is incomparably more expedient, will sooner or later 
become enacted. In that case, the accommodation of a legal 
norm to an economic phenomenon will, it may be said, take 
place of itself and, as the French have it, one has to be fou a lier 
to start speaking of social revolution in circumstances in which 
the development of social life has brought forward only contradic- 
tions of this kind. 

But what are contradictions of this kind marked by? They are 
marked by the fact of the economic phenomena that contradict 
bourgeois law in no way contradicting the economic foundation of 
that law, i.e., the property relations of capitalist society. 

The question that now arises is: did Marx himself or any of 
his “orthodox” followers ever say that the social revolution is 
caused by contradictions of that kind? No, neither Marx nor his 
pupils ever said that. According to Marx (we have pointed that 
out many times, and are now obliged to repeat it), social revolu- 
tions are prepared and become inevitable as a result of the con- 
tradiction between society's productive forces and those of its 
property relations on which the laws peculiar to that society are 
based. That contradiction is of a quite different (and infinitely 
more dangerous) kind; with the appearance of that contradiction, 
a revolutionary epoch sets in. To swaddle it in vague and there 
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fore empty verbiage on the contradiction between economic phenom- 
ena and legal institutions, and on the adaptation of law to the 
economy means, not throwing light on the question but muddling 
and obscuring it to the uttermost degree. In truth, what is needed 
here is Mr. P. Struve’s “kritischer Geist”,“taken in its entirety”, 
to create even a momentary impression that such muddling and 
obscuring of the question is equivalent to a further advance of the 
“realistic” thinking that underlies Marxism as an_ historical 
theory. Far from being any forward movement, this is not even 
any movement of thought (as the late A. S. Khomyakov used to 
say); it is simply some untidy and empty—and therefore quite 
useless and barren—theoretical fussing over nothingness. That kind 
of fuss can give the greatest pleasure to those of whom Cuno 
Fischer has spoken in the words we have used in the epigraph, 
but to science such fuss is worse than nothing, for it marks a vast 
backward step, a negative phenomenon. 

Marx himself has emphatically said that law, as inherent in 
a given society, develops on the basis of the latter's economic 
structure (its property relations).* This can be borne out by a 
number of most indisputable examples. Who does not know today 
that the property relations of savage tribes of hunters are imbued 
with communism, and that an appropriate common law arises on the 
foundation of those communist relations? Who is unaware that, on the 
foundation of feudal property relations (the foundation of the 
“feudal organisation of agriculture and industry”), there arose 
an entire system of legal institutions which were nurtured by that 
system and disappeared together with it? Who has not heard that 
present-day bourgeois law—for example, the Civil Code we have 
mentioned above—evolved on the basis of bourgeois property 
relations? Mr. P. Struve himself, in his comment on Marx (see 
above; the footnote on page 488) designates as a superstructure 
the legal and political relations that have arisen on the basis 
of a given economic structure or particular property relations. 
Besides, Mr. P. Struve has himself admitted that the fundamental 
contradiction pointed out by the Marxist theory of social develop- 
ment is one between society’s productive forces and its property 
relations. Why then does he immediately lose sight of this funda- 
mental contradiction, for which he substitutes a secondary contra- 
diction between the economic phenomena within a given economic 
structure, and the laws for which that structure, as Marx has 


put it, servesas areal foundation? Howcanhejustifythat kind of 
substitution? 


* “The totality of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which arises a legal and political 
superstructure...." (Zur Kritik, etc., Vorwort.?°*); (italics are ours.) 
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Take crises, which the Manifesto of the Communist Party points 
to as a phenomenon that most vividly confirms the idea that 
bourgeois society's productive forces have outgrown the property 
relations, or the economic structure, peculiar to it, and tell us, 
dear reader, whether that economic phenomenon contradicts 
law which has developed on the basis of bourgeois property rela- 
tions, for instance the French legal code of 1804? What a naive 
and ridiculous question! Crises contradict bourgeois society's 
civil law just as little as the rates of bills of exchange contradict 
its criminal law. It is not crises that contradict the Civil Code, 
but the productive forces that contradict the economic structure 
(“property relations”) that underlie that code. What is meant by 
the words: bourgeois society's productive forces contradict its 
economic structure, its property relations? They mean that such 
relations hamper the use of those forces in their full volume 
and that, when those forces are given extensive play, they impair 
the proper course of the economy. It consequently follows that 
the more society’s productive forces are developed, the more 
dangerous their full play becomes to it. This is a contradiction 
that cannot be removed while bourgeois property relations con- 
tinue to exist.* What is necessary for its elimination is a social 


* A reservation is in place here! Of late, many “critics” (including Mr. 
Tugan-Baranovsky) have pointed out that crises have shed the acute form 
they formerly had, and that consequently they no longer play that part in 
the development of social life which Marx with good reason ascribed to them. 
To that we shall reply as follows: whatever the current form of the phenomenon 
indicated by Marx, its essence has remained unchanged. The phenomenon 
is caused by the contradiction between society's productive forces and its 
property relations. What the British call “trade depressions” [these two 
words are in English in the original] bear very little resemblance in form 
to crises in the proper sense of the word, but they have quits the same signifi- 
cance in essence. To realise that, one has only to read, for instance, the con- 
clusions arrived at by the British Royal Commission set up to study the 
causes of the depression in trade and industry. “During the past ferty years,” 
we read in a note drawn up by several dissenting members of the Commis- 
sion, “a great change has been wrought in the circumstances of all civilised 
communities by the application of mechanical and scientific aids to the 
Erodustion and transport of commodities, the world over.... The great dif- 
iculty consists no longer, as of old, in the scarcity and dearness of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, but in the struggle for an adequate share of 
that employment which affords to the great bulk of the population their 
only means of obtaining a title to a sufficiency of those necessaries and con- 
veniences, however plentiful and cheap they may be.... The growing dif- 
ficulty (the struggle for an adequate share of employment in presence of the 
abundance and cheapness of commodities) finds its expression in the system of 
tariffs, export bounties and other commercial restrictions, adopted and main- 
tained by all civilised nations except our own” (Final Report of the Royal 
Commission etc., p. LV; cf. also p. LXIV). (This passage is cited by Plekha- 
nov in English.] The productive forces of civilised societies have reached 
such a devree of development that those who have no other commodity 
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revolution that will destroy bourgeois property relations and re- 
place them with socialist property relations, which are of a totally 
different nature. Such is the meaning of Marx and Engels’s re- 
mark. The economic phenomenon they have cited as an example 
is indicative of narrow confines (the property relations) limiting 
bourgeois society's economic life and underlying bourgeois law. 
Their “critic” passes over in silence (or, more precisely, has com- 
pletely forgotten, after a single mention) that very contradiction 
which they have considered the fundamental cause of social rev- 
olutions, and then naively remarks that Marx’s own theory, if 
correctly understood, leaves no room for the social revolution, 
but presupposes the “constant adaptability of law to the economy 
as a normal form of their coexistence”. This kind of criticism 
involuntarily leads one to recall the words of the Russian fabulist 
Krylov: you have failed to notice the elephant.?*? 


Vv 


It follows that, in whichever of the two possible meanings. 
we understand Mr. P. Struve’s words on the contradiction be- 
tween law and the economy, which, he asserts, is the theoretical 
hub of the Marxist theory of social development, we shall have 
to recognise that he has understood that theory quite erroneously, 
or else has set it forth quite wrongly. His error is so egregious, 
however, and so unexpected that we must again ask ourselves 
whether all this is the result of some misunderstanding. Or 
perhaps Mr. P. Struve has been misled by some expression used 
by Marx and Engels, which he has misunderstood or else has been 
incorrectly used by the founders of scientific socialism themselves. 


to sell except their labour power are finding it very hard to find themselves 
occupations, i.e., to sell that labour power and thereby acquire the where- 
withal to buy the cheap products now prepared in abundance. Hardship is 
born of plenty; poverty, of wealth. This is the very same contradiction pointed 
out by Marx and Engels with reference to crises. The only difference is that, 
in the opinion of the authors of the Report we have quoted from above, this 
contradiction has arisen during the past forty years, while the authors of the 
Manifesto think that it appeared earlier. Do not think that the majority 
of the Royal Commission deny the existence of that contradiction. No, the 
majority have expressed the same view as the minority, only their wording 
is different: “The world’s capacity of production,” they say, “will naturally 
be in excess of its ordinary requirements” (l.c., p. XVII). [This sentence is in 
English in the original.) This is quite equivalent to the idea that trade depres- 
sions [these two words are in English in the original] are caused, like crises, 
by the absence of correspondence between the market’s consuming capacity 
and the present-day productive forces. But that market capacity is restrict 

by present-day society’s property relations. Thus we again come up against 
the fundamental contradiction in that society—the contradiction between 
its property relations, on the one hand, and its productive forces, on the other. 
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Let us search for the answer together, dear reader. You will 
probably recall the passage in Engels’s celebrated pamphlet 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, which speaks of the funda- 
mental contradiction in the present-day mode of production. 
Formerly, in the Middle Ages, the producer was at the same time 
the proprietor of the tools he used and, with rare exceptions, he 
appropriated for himself only the product of his own labour; at 
present, the capitalist, the proprietor of the implements of labour, 
continues to appropriate as his private property the products 
turned out at the factory by the joint social labour of his workers. 
“The means of production, and production itself, had become 
in essence socialised. But they were subjected to a form of ap- 
propriation which presupposes the private production of individ- 
uals, under which, therefore, everyone owns his own product and 
brings it to market.” Hence the contradiction between the mode 
of production and the form of appropriation. “The new mode 
of production is subjected to this form of appropriation, although 
it abolishes the conditions upon which the latter rests.”2°* This 
fundamental contradiction contains the germ of all the contradic- 
tions in present-day society. 

At first: glance, it may seem to a “critical” mind which clutches 
at words without penetrating into the gist of the content they 
designate that the contradiction indicated here by Engels is 
between the economy and law, which Mr. P. Struve is dealing 
with. However, a minimum of effort is required to realise how 
erroneous such a view is. 

In speaking of social production as being contradictory to 
individual appropriation, Engels is referring to the machine shop 
of today, in which the workers’ labour is united in a single whole, 
with the output therefore being the product of social labour. 
tfowever, the organisation of labour in such a shop is determined 
by the present state of technology; it characterises the state of the 
productive forces, not the economic structure of present-day (capital- 
ist) society, which is marked mainly and primarily by its inherent 
property relations, i.e., by the machine shop in question belonging 
not to the workers united in it but tothe capitalist, who exploits 
those workers. Thus, the contradiction between the social labour 
at the factory and the individual appropriation of that labour 
is the selfsame contradiction we already know between capitalist 
society’s productive forces and its property relations. This has 
been very well explained by Engels himself: “But just as the 
older manufacture, in its time, and handicraft, becoming more 
developed under its influence, had come into collision with the 
feudal trammels of the guilds, so now modern industry, in its 
more complete development, comes into collision with the bounds 
within which the capitalistic mode of production holds it con- 
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fined. The new productive forces have already outgrown the capi- 
talistic mode of using them.”* 

It is clear that Engels is in no wise referring to the contradic- 
tion between “law” and “the economy”. Beside the pamphlet 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific we have quoted from, we do not 
know a single piece of writing by Marx and Engels that provides 
even @ purely external and at least some verbal pretext for the 
Marxist theory of social development to be interpreted in the 
way Mr. P. Struve has done. 

We say this with reference to “the contradiction between law 
and the economy” (“for example, the capitalist economic struc- 
ture”) our “critic” has thrust on Marx. And how will it be, we 
shall ask, if the “contradiction” imposed on Marx should be 
understood in another sense, i.e., in the meaning of the contradic- 
tion between the economic phenomena (the notion of which is not 
completely defined by the “economy”) and that society’s lega} 
institutions? Will it not emerge, in that case, that Mr. P. Struve 
is saying the same thing as Frederick Engels? 

Here, too, it may seem so at first glance, but this time again 
the matter looks different on closer examination. 

The organisation of labour in the workshop is undoubtedly 
an economic phenomenon. However, this economic phenomenon 
is contradictory, not to law, but to other economic phenomena, 
namely, those property relations in bourgeois society which 
comprise the “real foundation” of bourgeois law. Identifying that real 
foundation with the“legal superstructure” that rises above it means 
setting forth somebody else’s theory, not that of Karl Marx, 
who himself established the distinction between the superstructure 
f(law) and the foundation (production relations). Weare well aware 
that it would be far easier to “criticise” Marx had he not estab- 
lished that distinction.**But what is to bedone about that? After 


*«PasBuTne nayynoro counanmamas, Keneza, 1892, crp. 26 [Plekhanov 
is quoting from the Russian translation of Engels’s book).?5* 

* With Mr. P. Struve, therealisation of that convenience is naively 
expressed in the following words: “Die von mir vorgetragene Ansicht 
schliesst sowohl den Marxschen als auch den Stammlerschen Begriff der ‘sozia- 
len Revolution’ aus. Die Anpassung des Rechtes an die Sozialwirthschaft 
hort keinen Augenblick auf und die Entwicklung der jeweiligen Gesell- 
schaftsordnung ist es eben, welche diesen Rahmen umform und ausweitet” 
(ibid., S .672).[The view I have set forth precludes both Marx's and Stamm- 
ler’s notions of the ‘social revolution’. The adaptation of law to the sociah 
economy does not cease for an instant and it is the development of a given 
social structure that transforms and extends that framework (ibid., p. 672)]. 
How right you are, O “critic”! It would have been far better if your “Ansicht™ 
coincided with Marx's; it would have been better still and smoother if your 
Ansicht, which does not coincide with Marx's, were in keeping with 
historical reality. Alas, far from being in keeping with it, it “contra- 
dicts” it. 
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all, Marx was not in duty bound to twist the truth to suit the 
“critics”! 

Whatever turn is given to the question, it has to be admitted 
that Mr. P. Struve has muddled up things frightfully, and that it 
is extremely difficult, or rather quite impossible, to find any 
verisimilar circumstances to extenuate in some measure the 
fault for that muddling, which falls squarely on him, and most 
probably on Stammleras well. 

As is his wont, Mr. P. Struve “criticises” that writer (he cannot 
get along without “criticism”); however, he is quite incapable 
of casting off his influence. 

This is not the place to expatiate on Stammler himself, but it 
should be mentioned, in passing, that he has led into temptation 
quite a number of “Marxists” in our country, who were first per- 
verted and “blunted” by the so-called critical philosophy now 
so dear to the hearts of all those who are trying to “blunt” our 
social contradictions. 


VI 


We have already noted that if the essence of the so-called 
social question consisted in the non-correspondence of bourgeois 
law to bourgeois economy the historical necessity of the social 
revolution could then be spoken of only by raving lunatics. 
Given that gratifying state of affairs, the theorists of law and 
intelligent people of practice from the world of the business 
bourgeoisie would have no difficulty in finding where, as the 
Germans have it, the shoe pinches, and the worthy bourgeois 
would have to do nothing more than grumble peevishly and frown 
threateningly for their parliamentary representatives to immediate- 
ly give the shoe a new shape. But, it may well be asked, would 
natural development, in that case, follow Mr. P. Struve’s second 
formula, which we have called a formula of blunted contradic- 
tion? 

Above we took, as an example, the legislation on joint-stock 
companies. We shall now return to that example, for the sake 
of convenience. Now tell me, dear reader, what kind of relationship 
will be established between social life, which calls for the multi- 
pucatien of joint-stock companies, and the permits system, which 

ampers that multiplication? As we see it, there will be estab- 
lished between them a contradiction that will constantly grow 
until the permits system disappears, yielding place to the fait accomp- 
lisystem. Is that the case? It undoubtedly is. If that is so, then 
what we have here too is a phenomenon which hears out the 
truth of Hegel’s aphorism: a contradiction leads forward. In its 
turn, this new inference makes one realise the comic situation of 
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those “critics” who are given to censuring Hegel and speaking of 
a “blunting of contradictions”. 

Mr. P. Struve may retort that a sharper contradiction between 
an outmoded legal norm and a new social need is no guarantee 
that the struggle between the defenders and the enemies of the old 
norm will grow sharper. That will be true, and we are willing 
to admit that, in insignificant cases such as the one examined 
above, the growth of the contradiction mentioned above may, 
in certain cases, be accompanied even by a slackening of the social 
struggle, i.e., a blunting of the contradiction between the warring 
parties. True, it should also be noted that this is no more than 
a supposition, which has to be proved and which we are accepting 
only out of courtesy for Mr. P. Struve. But can that take 
place where it is a matter, not of petty things such as legislation 
on joint-stock companies but of major upheavals in the life of 
society, which affect the very foundation of law: the economic 
structure, and property relations? To that question unembellished 
historical reality answers in a categorical negative. We do not 
know very well in what way development took place in China 
over a very long and still incomplete period of its decline; however, 
we do know very well that, in progressing societies, the growth 
of the contradictions between the new social needs and the old 
social system is usually accompanied by an exacerbation of the 
struggle between the innovators and the conservatives. It is 
to such societies (those that are marching “forward”) that we 
can apply what has been said on the struggle for right by Ihering 
in his celebrated pamphlet: “Any right in the world is won in 
struggle; any important legal principle must be torn from those 
who have opposed it....” “The interests of thousands of people 
and entire estates gradually merge with the existing law, so that 
it cannot be abolished without causing considerable detriment 
to them. To raise the question of the abolition of a given statute 
or institution means declaring war on all such interests. Therefore, 
any such attempt naturally gives rise, through the operation of the 
instinct of self-preservation, to strong opposition from the inter- 
ests affected, and thereby to a struggle.... That struggle achieves 
the greatest intensity when interests take the shape of acquired 
rights.... All the great gains that are to be found in the history 
of law: the abolition of slavery and the serf-owning system, 
freedom of landownership and crafts, freedom of conscience and 
the like—all these have been won through in a fierce struggle 
often lasting centuries, and the road law has travelled during 
its development has often been marked by torrents of blood and 
everywhere strewn with the ruins of smashed legal institutions.”* 


* Der Kampf um's Recht, 13. Auflage, S. 6, 7 und 8. 
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If this kind of social development is called one achieved 
through the blunting of contradictions, then we are at a loss to say 
what should be called their aggravation. 

In explanation and defence of his second formula, Mr. P. Struve 
cites two examples, both of which, however, possess a property 
that hardly suits him, namely, that they “contradict” him most 
emphatically. 

Example one: “Let us suppose, that, as a result of the develop- 
ment of industry, there arises a practico-economic ”(praktisch- 
wirtschaftliche) “working-class movement. A harsher law is pro- 
mulgated banning strikes and workers’ associations. Repressions 
mount, and, together with them, the opposition. But in its further 
development the working-class movement outgrows the repres- 
sions, whose weapon becomes blunt, and, in conclusion, the laws 
directed against the working-class movement are abolished. 
Here we have an instance of a contradiction that first in- 
creases and then weakens, so that one of the parties finally 
wins.” 

When one of the parties “wins”, the contradiction, far from 
increasing, is done away with. That is self-evident. The whole 
question is whether the contradiction grows weaker or, on the 
contrary, increases during the period immediately before the 
victory of one of the conflicting parties. To this question, 
Mr. P. Struve himself replies in the negative: in his own example, 
“opposition or resistance” grows until the repressions prove power- 
less, i.e., until the workers win. True, in his example, the aboli- 
tion of such a law is preceded by a period during which “the 
weapon of repressions becomes blunt”. But the existence of such 
a period is mere supposition. Will Mr. P. Struve say that such 
a supposition is in full keeping with historical reality? If he says 
that it is, then we shall reply that the history of laws directed 
against workers’ associations argues against his supposition. 
Indeed, was the repeal of the laws against associations in Britain, 
that classical country of compromise, preceded by their less severe 
application? Not at all. The situation was quite different on the 
eve of their abolition. According to Howell,dissatisfaction with such 
laws was constantly mounting, leading to new repressive measures, 
and when legislation directed against associations in the proper 
sense of the word proved too weak an obstacle to the mounting 
torrent of the working-class movement, the government tried 
to sharpen its weapon by appealing to other laws, such as the 
Sedition Acts.78° For their part, the workers grew ever more 
embittered until{their indignation and the attentats’*’ coming 


* Archiv, XIV. Band, 5. und 6. Heft, S. 675. 
32~01047 
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from their midst obliged the government to abolish the hated 
laws. 

We learn exactly the same from the Webbs and from Kulemann, 
who, incidentally, merely repeats, in this case, what the former 
have said.** 

The second example cited by our“critic’ isno more conclusive 
than the first one is. This example is concerned with the well- 
known German “Anti-Socialist Law of 1878".*54 Mr. P. Struve 
points out that, with the growth of the working-class movement, 
that law was applied in ever weaker degree, and was finally 
abolished. “What is that: a growth or rather a weakening of re- 
sistance?” our “critic” asks. 

To that question we shal] reply with another one: what kind 
of resistance (Widerstinde) is he referring to? If he has in view 
the imperial government's resistance to the aspirations of the 
Social-Democrats, on the one hand, and of the resistance of the 
Social-Democrats to the strivings of the imperial government, 
on the other, then the less severe application of the law, followed 
by its abolition, did not in any way mean any weakening of 
such “resistance”, as has been well realised both by the Social- 
Democrats and the imperial government. The less severe applica- 
tion of the Anti-Socialist Law meant merely that the government 
had realised its purposelessness, the latter being the result of the 
socialists having acquired conspiratorial skill and learnt to evade 
the police snares. Having lost its raison d’étre, the Law, far from 
weakening worker dissatisfaction, made it greater, irritating the 
worker masses with its unbearable police badgering. Seeing that 
the results were the reverse of what had been expected, the im- 


*(Plekhanov is referringtothe French translation of George Howell's 
Trade Unionism New and Old| Le passé et l'avenir des" Trade-Unions par 
Georges IJowell, traduction par Ch. Le Cour Grandmaison, Paris, 1892, 
p. 40 et 45. 

** Beatrice and Sidney Webb: “The common law and ancient statutes 
were ruthlessly used to supplement in Combination Acts, often by strained 
constructions. The Scotch judges in particular ... applied the criminal pro- 
cedure of Scotland to cases of simple combination.... The whole system of 
repression which had characterised the statesmanship of the Regency? 
culminated at this period in a tyranny not exceeded by any of the monarchs 
of the ‘Holy Alliance’’?®> (History of Trade Unionism, London, 1894, pp. 84- 
85). Kulemann: “Erschwert wurde die Lage fiir die Arbeiter noch durch die 
nach dem Frieden von 1815 in Verbindung mit dem niedrigen Stande der 
Preise einsetzende ausserordentliche’ Herabdriicking der Léhne. Es ist des- 
halb begreiflich, dass sich tberall Geheimbunde Sildeten und Verschwo- 
rungen stattfanden, die mit blutigen Verfolgungen endeten”. (Die Gewerke 
schaftsbewegung, Jena, 1900, B. 3-3.) |The conditions of the worker after the 
peace of 1815 became even harder in consequence of the unparalleled falt 
in wages in connection with the overall drop in prices. That makes one under- 
stand the causes of universal formation of secret societies and the conspif- 
acies, which evoked harsh repressions. Indeed, what “blunting” of contradic— 
tions! 
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perial government found the further strict application and even 
the existence of the law awkward and unprofitable, so it was 
abolished. If we have now called its history to mind, it is to 
show how laws that have lost their raison d’étre are abolished but 
not how social contradictions are “blunted”. 

Everything said and done, unembellished history provides 
poor testimony in favour of Mr. P. Struve’s second formula. 
But if, nevertheless, he does engage in “criticising” those;who 
recognise as correct Hegel’s observation regarding contradic- 
tions that lead forward, he must have some serious cause for 
that. What can that cause be? 

To this question, he himself replies with a frankness that is 
most praiseworthy. 

“I have already emphasised,” he says, “the circumstance that 
while social development takes place following the formula of the 
growth of opposites, a ‘social upheaval’ must of necessity take 
the form of political revolution. However, that idea, which 
underlies the celebrated theory of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, collapses together with the dialectical course of develop- 
ment.”* 

So that’s how it is. We are told that the crux of the matter lies 
in political revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
We shall place that on record! 

An unflagging psychological urge to undermine the theoretical 
foundation of the celebrated theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and political revolution, as necessary for the social emancipation 
of that class, has led the critic P. Struve, on the threshold of the 
twentieth century, to base his objections to “orthodox” Marzism 
on more than insufficient premises. 

Under the influence of this unflagging psychological urge, 
Mr. P. Struve has ascribed to the Marxist theory of social develop- 
ment a content that is quite unlike what it has in reality; this 
“basic” error of his has naturally brought in its train a number of 
others of greater or lesser significance. His incorrect understanding 
of Marxist theory has found reflection, in the mind of our “critic”, 
in the form of the “obscurity” of the theory itself. Thus, he has 
discerned, as we learn, an inclarity to the effect that, in that 
theory, society's productive forces and production relations are 
a kind of essences or “things”. Our “critic” thinks that it is only 
due to such obscurity that one can speak of the contradictiom 
between all productive forces taken together, and all production 
relations taken together too, and to imagine the social revolution 
as a clash between those forces and those relations. We have 
also learnt from Mr. P. Struve that Marx’s socio-politicak 
——_—_———— 


* ibid., S. 674. : 
32* 
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world-outlook was marked by another obscurity: on the 
one hand, he held that view on the development of society through 
mounting contradictions, which is now defended by his “orthodox” 
followers; on the other hand, he was inclined to a view on the 
development of society about which Mr. P. Struve’s “social” 
policy now “revolves”, and which is expressed in the formula of 
a blunted contradiction. At the same time, the author of Capital 
was not cognisant of the incompatibility of such views. 

Let us analyse the first “obscurity”. 

In the present-day machine shop, i.e., at the factory, the labour 
of the proletarians working there assumes the nature of social 
labour, while the factory itself belongs to an individual or to 
individuals. The organisation of labour at the factory contradicts 
the social relations of production, namely, the property relations 
in present-day society. But what is the factory itself? Inasmuch 
as it is a sum of advanced implements of labour, it is a component 
of what we call social productive forces. Inasmuch as the totality 
of advanced implements of labour calls for a certain organisation 
of that labour, i.e., certain relations among the producers, the 
factory is a social relation of production.* If that relation begins 
to contradict the property relations in capitalist society, if the 
factory no longer gets along with capital, then that means that 
a certain part of the social relations of production no longer cor- 
responds to another part, and that the sentence “society's produc- 
tive forces contradict its property relations” should be understood 
in that evolutionary sense which precludes any idea of those 
forces and those relations as certain independent essences. That 
is why it becomes impossible, indeed, to speak of a contradiction 
between the productive forces and all relations of production 
“taken together”. But who else but our “critic” speaks of that? In any 
case, neither Karl Marx nor Frederick Engels have done that.** 


* “Machinery is no more an economic category than the bullock that 
drags the plough. Machinery is merely a productive force. The modern work- 
shop, which is based on the application of machinery, is a social production 
relation, an economic category.” (The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 107.) ° 

** At this point, however, the reader's attention should be drawn to the 
following feature of the terminology used by the writers just named. When 
they are speaking of the main contradiction that impels social development 
forward, they use the words relations of production in the narrower sense of 
property relations. An instance is the excerpt we gave in a previous rema 
and taken from the Preface to Zur Kritik. It states that the new relations of 
production do not take the place of the old ones before the material condi- 
tions for their existence are evolved. By the matcrial conditions for the exis- 
tence of the new relations of production (property relations) are meant, 
in this context, also those immediate relations between producers in the 
process of production ({i.e., the organisation of labour at the factory or textile 
mill) which, in the broader sense, should also be called relations of production. 
It is this circumstance that might very well have misled the superfici 
“critic”. 
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Note that Mr. P. Struve, who has been speaking all the time 
of the contradiction between law and the economy, has nevertheless 
suddenly recollected that, in the Marxist theory, that contradic- 
tion is not the main driving force of social development, and has 
gone on to speak of the contradiction between the productive 
forces and the social relations of production. Mieux vaut tard 
que jamais! On the other hand, this return to the genuine theore- 
tical focus of Marx’s theory would be really worth while only if 
Mr. P. Struve went to the trouble of understanding Marx's words 
before setting about “criticising” them. However, understanding 
them is something he has not considered necessary. 

Mr. P. Struve has unconsciously gone over from one incorrect 
understanding of Marx’stheory to another just as wrong; moreover, 
he has failed to notice that these two wrong modes of understanding 
are “incompatible”. Yet sometimes stirring in his mind is a vague 
consciousness that something is somehow out of joint. Then, to 
soothe his own theoretical conscience and to prevent his readers 
from raising objections, he lays the blame at another's door 
and accuses Marx of that very “obscurity” and that very blending 
of incompatible ideas which are the main feature of his own 
“criticism”. That kind of critical device will not satisfy all reac- 
ers but. it seems to be quite satisfactory to Mr. P. Struve himself. 
At least, somebody is pleased. 

Let us take note of another circumstance. 

Mr. P. Struve has just rebuked Marx for all productive forces, 
taken together, entering, in his theory, into contradiction with 
all social relations of production taken together too. But what did 
we hear from him a few pages back? Here it is: “Just think ... 
production relations, which are becoming more and more social- 
ist, engender a legal system that is becoming more and more 
capitalist. Far from engendering any mutual adaptation between 
them, the economy’s impact on law ever more increases the contra- 
diction existing between them.” That was how—as Mr. P. Struve 
himself then pus it —the course of social development should present 
itself to those Marxists who recognise the dialectical law of devel- 
opment. But Marx himself recognised that law. Consequently, 
he too should have had the same idea of the course of’social de- 
velopment. However, this idea does not in any way resemble the 
one we have just considered: there (in the idea we have just exam- 
ined) the productive forces ever more contradict the. production 
Telations, which evidently play the part of a conservative element; 
here that conservative element turns into a progressive one: the 
Production relations become ever more socialist, and the contradic- 
tion exists, not between the backward production relations and 
the advanced productive forces, but between the advanced pro- 

uction relations and the backward legal system (which ever 
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more “becomes capitalist”). And all this, it is claimed, is after 
Marz! What is all this ... muddled thinking? Mr. P. Struve 
harps on one and the same thing: he is not at fault; it all sprang 
from muddling by Karl Marx, who held two incompatible 
views! But we can now already understand the meaning of this 
pretext, for we already know that this muddling comes, not from 
Marx but from his “critic’, and we shall have no difficulty in 
revealing where and in what the latter has muddled things. 

Mr. P. Struve, who has rebuked Marx for his productive forces, 
taken together, contradicting all the social relations of produc- 
tion, again taken together, has at the same time sensed that his 
rebuke was not quite well founded, and that, with Marx, the 
development of the productive forces is also accompanied by 
a change in the mutual relation among producers in the process 
of production. However, he did not know which relations of pro- 
duction undergo change parallel with the development of the 
productive forces, and which lag behind that development, their 
backwardness creating the need for a radical social upheaval—the 
social revolution. In his ignorance, he made use of that selfsame 
clumsy device which he had ascribed to Marx: he took, “all togeth- 
er”, all the social relations of production, and declared that 
Marx and the Marxists thought that such relations were becom- 
ing more and more socialist, while the legal system was becoming 
more and more imbued with the spirit of capitalism. Of course, 
Marx and the “orthodox” Marxists never maintained anything 
of the kind. However, the “fundamental” absurdity ascribed to 
them, which directly “contradicts” another “fundamental” absur- 
dity ascribed to them elsewhere by the same “critic”, is highly 
characteristic of the chaotic ideas reigning in Mr. P. Struve’s head 
regarding Marx's theory of social development! 


VII 


The extent of that chaos is indeed boundless. We do not feel 
equal to depicting it in all its glory: that would call for the | 
of a Derzhavin, but, to round off our characterisation, we shalf 
make mention of one of the “obscurities”. 

According to Mr. P. Struve, the concept of the sum of the pro; 
duction relations in a given society is overlapped, in Marx’s theory, 
by the concept of the totality of the concrete legal relations, 
For the reader to form his own judgement, we shall give tw 
or three examples. i 

Example One: the mutual relations among producers in th 
modern machine shop represent, as we have seen, social relatio 
of production. These mutual relations in the process of produ 
tion, however, do not comprise any legal relations among the 
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It is between them and their employer that such relations exist. 
But that is another story. 

Example Two: value, according to Marx, is a social relation of 
production. The concept of value, however, is not overlapped by 
the concept of legal relations among people who enter into ex- 
change deals with one another. 

Example Three: competition is a production relation inherent 
in bourgeois society. It gives rise to many legal relations, but its 
concept is not at all overlapped by that of such legal relations. 

Example Four: capital ... but enough! The reader himself can 
now see that Mr. P. Struve is no end of a muddler. For our part, 
we shall only add that, in this instance, our “critic” was drawn 
into his strange error by Stammler, whose influence he could not 
escape. 

Let us now return to the focal point in the stand taken by our 
“critic” —his arguments on the various formulas of social develop- 
ment. ; 

We said at the outset that no “orthodox” Marxist would agree to 
acknowledge the correctness of his first formula. Then, in our crit- 
icism of Mr. P. Struve, we insisted that social development takes 
place through an aggravation of contradictions, not through their 
blunting. Some readers may have taken this as a recognition of 
the correctness of that very formula which we declared erroneous. 
That is why we find it necessary toexplain matters, while remind- 
ing the reader that Marx himself was not given to “formulas” 
and, in his Poverty of Philosophy, bitingly ridiculed Proudhon 
for the latter’s* predilection for them. 

The reader will remember the “formula of contradiction” drawn 
up by Mr. P. Struve. 


A B 
24 2B 
3A 3B 
4A 4B 
5A 5B 
6A 6B 
vied, sleet 
nA nB 


Whence has that A appeared? Whence B? Is A a cause of the 
existence of B? Is B acause of the existence of A? All this is wrapped 
in mystery. From Mr. P. Struve we learn only that interaction 
exists between A and B, but that formula does not even express 
Interaction: it merely points out that B grows in direct proportion 
to the growth of A. Mr. P. Struvehas limited himself to this state- 
Ment in the supposition that a formula that expresses the rela- 
tion between the growth of B and that of A depicts with sufficient 
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completeness the view held by the “orthodox” Marxists regarding 
the course of social development. “Each of the two phenomena 
A and B grows through the accumulation of homogeneous ele- 
ments,” he says. “At the same time and as an outcome, the contra- 
diction existing between them also grows. which is ultimately 
removed by the triumph of the stronger phenomenon: nA _ de- 
stroys nB.” 

But if nA destroys nB, that final outcome of the “interaction” 
between the two phenomena should also have found its expression 
in Mr. P. Struve’s first formula. Yet, it does not express that out- 
come; its concluding 


nA nB 


merely indicates that B grows in direct proportion to the growth 
of A, but not that the growth of A brings about the destruction 
of B. Consequently, Mr. P. Struve’s formula should first of all be 
corrected as follows: 


A B 
2A 2B 
3A 3B 


nA nB 
n lor rather: (n + z)]A oB 


Let us proceed further and see whether this slightly corrected 
formula is in keeping with the course of social development where 
the latter takes place through an aggravation of contradictions. 

As an example, let us consider the social revolution that took 
place in France at the end of the eighteenth century and is known 
in history by the name of the Great French Revolution. 

This social revolution utterly destroyed the “ancien régime” and 
ushered in the full an immediate supremacy of the bourgeoisie. 
However, it was prepared by a lengthy process of social evolution 
which lasted for many centuries. The struggle waged by the third 
estate against the spiritual and temporal aristocracy began as ear- 
ly as the thirteenth century and, in a wide variety of forms, did 
not flag until 1789.* The bourgeoisie which, in that year, engaged 


‘ 
* “Elle” (la Révolution) “a pris, il est vrai, le monde a l’improviste et 
cependant elle n’était que le complément du plus long travail, la terminaisom 
soudaine et violente d’une oeuvre que avait passé sous les yeux de dix gén 
rations d’hommes” (A. de Tocqueville, l'Ancien régime et la Reévolution, 
2¢ édition, Paris, 1856, p. 55). [It (the Revolution), it is true, took the wor: 
by surprise, though it was only the completion of a very long labour, thq 
sudden and violent termination of a work that had been taking place befor@ 
the eyes of ten generations.) 
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historical enemies in decisive battle, had been, as is so well 
pointed out in theCommunist Manifesto, created by a series of rev- 
olutions in the modes of production and of exchange. Each new 
step in its economic might was accompanied by certain political 
(i.e., legal) gains. Anyone who thinks that the feudal regime re- 
mained unchanged throughout its existence is greatly in error. 
The victories scored by the advancing bourgeoisie were constant- 
ly modifying the feudal social structure, into which they were 
constantly bringing various more or less significant reforms. It 
might have been thought that these reforms should have “blunt- 
ed” the contradictions existing within feudal society, and thereby 
prepared the peaceful, gradual and almost imperceptible triumph 
of the new order. As is common knowledge, matters developed in 
another way. The reforms the bourgeoisie were able to achieve, 
far from “blunting” the contradictions between its innovatory aspi- 
rations and the old social order, gave a fresh impetus to the growth 
of its forces, encouraged those aspirations still more and thereby 
aggravated these contradictions even more gradually preparing 
the social storm with the onset of which it was no longer a matter 
of reform but of revolution, not of changes within the old order but 
of its complete elimination.* That was why the third estate’s ha- 
tred for the ancien régime was far stronger on the eve of the revo- 
lution than ever before.** As Tocqueville pointed out, the pre- 
ceding demolition of part of the feudal institutions made the rema- 
ining part a hundred times more hateful.*** Thisremark isapt in 
the measure in which it contains the truth that concessions made 
by the old to the new in no way “blunt” the contradiction between 
the old and the new. But it is wrong, inasmuch as Tocqueville is 
out to say that the feudal yoke on the eve of the revolution in 
France was lighter than ever before. The abolition of part of the 
feudal institutions did not yet mean any easing of the feudal yoke: 
the rapid growth of the new social requirements could —and, as we 
see did—make the surviving part still more injurious to the social 
advance, and therefore even more oppressive and more hated than 


* “D’époque en époque la législation a été amenée ainsi a toucher aux 
attributs seigneuriaux. Cela s’est vu partout, et partout il a sonné une heure- 
ou il ne s’est pas agi d’y porter la réforme uniquement, de les déplacer ou de- 
les restreindre, mais de les faire disparaitre sans retour” (Henri Doniol, 
La Révolution frangaise et la Féodalité. Seconde édition, Paris, 1876, p. 6.). 
[From one epoch to another legislation had come to encroach on the privi- 
leges of the nobility. This was to be seen everywhere, and everywhere the: 
hour had struck when it was not solely a matter of reforms, of replacing or- 
restricting them, but of destroying them for all and good.) : 

** “C'est pourquoi ce siécle avait tant de répulsion vis-a-vis de la féo- 
dalité et des droits seigneuriaux.” Doniol, l.c., same page. [That is why 
this pentary has had such a repulsion against feudalism and seignorial rights. }. 

*** Le. p. 72 
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the entire feudal system had previously been.* Besides, even 
‘under the old order, there had been different kinds of institutions. 
‘Tocqueville himself admits that, with the passage of time, the 
privileges separating the nobility from the bourgeoisie in France, 
jar from decreasing, had actually grown greater.** As he puts it, 
a man of the middle class had found it easier to become a noble- 
man in the reign of Louis XIV than under Louis XVI. He goes on 
to say that, in general, the more the French nobility turned into 
.a caste, the more it ceased from being an aristocracy.*** All this 
has been fully borne out by other historians. Thus, Doniol has 
pointed out that on the eve of the Revolution there was general 
-complaint against the growth of feudal oppression. “Each locality 
complains of a considerable growth” (of feudal oppression) “and 
tries to back itscomplaint with facts.”**** Just as categorically, 
Alfred Rambaud has expressed the thought that the reforms extract- 
‘ed by the bourgeoisie from the aristocracy did not weaken the 
oppressiveness of the old order. “While the ancien régime tried 
to amend certain of its shortcomings,” this researcher says, “it 
seemed to have gone to pains to aggravate all its vices. [t was a time” 
(immediately preceding the Revolution) “when the edicts of 1779, 
1781 and 1788 excluded all members ofthe third estate (roturiers) 
from commissions on the army; when the Royal Court, which did 
not dare publish an edict on this question, made it a rule of con- 
duct that in future ‘all ecclesiastical benefits, from the most mod- 
est priory to the richest abbeys, should be appanages of the nobil- 
ity’; when the parliaments refused to admit into their midst any 
magistrate who could not prove two generations of gentility, and 
when the Bordeaux Parliament’ fortwo years refused to install 
Councillor Dupaty as its President. As the higher courts were in 
the hands of the nobles, the roturiers and the rural communities 
lost all the cases they had brought against the pretensions of the 


* This is all the truer because there was a time when the feudal system 
did not hold back the advance of society, but, on the contrary, promoted it. 
Fustel de Coulanges was right in pointing out, with reference to the feudal 
‘castles: “Dix siécles plus tard les hommes n’avaient que haine pour ces forte- 
resses seigneuriales. Au moment oi elles s'élevérent, ils ne sentirent qu'amour 
-et reconnaissance. Elles n'étaient pas faites contre eux, mais pour eux.” 
iret des institutions politiques de l’ancienne France, tome IV, pp. 682-83). 
{Ten centuries later the people bad nothing but hatred for these feudal for- 


**** La Révolution francaise et la Féodalité, p. 44; compare also with 
page 42: “Que plus est, tout cela est signalé pour avoir pris récemment une 
intensité nouvelle.” (Moreover, all this is significant because it has recently 
itaken on a new intensity.) 
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seigneurie; this led to a recrudescence of feudalism in the country- 
side. The Royal Government... favoured any persecution launched 
by the landowners and the land commissars against the peasants. 
In certain of their petitions of 1789, the roturiers expressed the 
wish that the half of the parliaments should be composed of non- 
nobles; they were to win the guarantees the Huguenots had tried 
to win during the reign of Henri IV. The all-pervading spirit of 
reaction made itself universally felt both in the decree of the Pa- 
ris Parliament, which condemned Boncerf’s book on feudal privi- 
leges to be burnt (1776), and in the banning of the use of scythes 
in the harvesting of wheat, as well as in the decree of 1784 which 
demanded that all scarves made in the French kingdom should 
be the same in length as in width. Finally, the royal authority 
itself, which had stripped parliament of any right of control over 
legislation and finances and forcibly dissolved the Assemblies 
in 1788, was out to establish what had never before existed in 
France—a regime of unrestricted arbitrariness. It was becoming 
more despotic than the government of Louis XIV at a time when 
it had become evident to all that it was incapable of using its 
authority for the common weal.”* 

As opposed to the French scholars we have just quoted from the 
Russian savant M. M. Kovalevsky has roundly condemned the 
use of the term feudalism as applied to the socio-economic structure 
of eighteenth-century France. “Nothing gives a falser idea of the 
economic and social order in France,” he says, “than calling them 
feudal. The term is applicable to them just as little, for instance, 
as to the Russian landed-estate system on the eve of 1861.”**#8 
But it will suffice to read the chapter (the second in Volume One), 
from which we have taken the lines quoted here, to see the mea- 
sure in which French agriculture and the French agricultural class 
suffered from the survival of a system which Mr. Kovalevsky him- 
self calls feudal. Besides, Mr. M. Kovalevsky, in full agreement 
with the French historians we have quoted, has noted that on the 
eve of the Revolution both the nobility and the royal authorities 
themselves did everything in their power to maintain the surviv- 
ing feudal institutions and to fortify their practical significance. 


* Histoire de la ctviltsatton francaise, 6¢ édition, tome second, pp. 599- 
€00. Rambaud is in full agreement with the opinion of Chérest, he has 
quoted from, who says: “Our political institutions had the strange fortune 
of not improving after Henri IV; instead of advancing with the paeage or 
time and the progress in ideas and morals, they moved backwards despite 
the morals, ideas and the times.... The government of the ancien régime 
had become” (on the eve of 1789) “more imperfect and more hostile to the 
aspirations of the educated class than it had been in the Middle Ages.” 

_ *® «II poncxomkpenme coppeMennoit nemokpatuu», T. I, ctp. 59. [The Ori- 
@in of Modern Democracy.] 
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“The quarter century prior to the Revolution,” hewrites, “pre- 
sents to us a number of attempts to restore disused obliga- 
tions and payments.”* Again in full agreement with Tocqueville 
and Doniol, he says that the French government of the time arti- 
ficially fostered the caste spirit and caste exclusiveness through 
its legislation.** 

In a word, this book by a Russian researcher, like the writings: 
of his precursors abroad,testifiesto the times immediately preced-. 
ing the French Revolution being marked, not by a blunting but, 
on the contrary, by a very sharp aggravation of the contradictions 
between the old order and the new social needs. But both 
Mr. M. Kovalevsky and the French historians have shown that this 
aggravation of contradictions was itself the complex outcome of 
a lengthy historical process during which the old order was ever 
more crumbling away, its defenders forfeiting one position after 
another. What follows from this indisputable historical truth is, 
first, that the victories gained by the innovators over the conser- 
vatives and leading to reforms do not preclude revolution but, on the 
contrary, bring it closer, evoking in the conservatives reactionary 
strivings natural in such cases, and, in the innovators, a thirst for 
ever new conquests. If we would depict, in a single formula, this: 
historical process, in which revolution is a moment of evolution and 
is prepared by reforms,*** we shall need something more complex 
than the “formula of contradictions” proposed by Mr. P. Struve. 
We know of no formula that is capable of giving any satisfactory 
expression to this multilateral process. However, on the basis of 
everything we have said on the course of the struggle waged by 
the third estate against the ancien régime, we can speak of the 
need of essential amendments to Mr. P. Struve’s first for- 
mula. 

If a lengthy historical development of elements in a new society 
is marked by the victories of the innovators and the defeats of the 
conservatives, then the formula we have referred to must certain- 
ly very definitely indicate this highly important circumstance. 
Yet, we have not found a hint of that there. On the contrary, it 
says that the growth of A is invariably accompanied by the direct- 
ly proportional growth of B, right up to the moment at which nA 


* 1Lc., pp. 124-25. 

** ibid., p. 49. 

*** Mr. P. Struve says: “Somit blieb es unserer Zeit vorbehalten, hinter 
den sozialen Reformen Fallstricke des Opportunismus zu wittern” (ibid., 
S. 679). [Thus it has fallen to our times to suspect social reforms as snares 
laid by the opportunists.] The reference is to the “orthodox” Marxists. From 
what we have said in the text, the reader will see that, in respect of us at 
least, his reproach is wholly groundless, yet he considers us among the most 
orthodox of the orthodox. 
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destroys nB. To express the actual course of things, it must be 
changed, in the first place, as follows: 


A nB 
24 (n—1)B 
34 (n—2z)B 
nA B 
mA 1B 


Here the first row should express the constant development of 
new social needs, and the second the no less constant modifi- 
cations in the old order, the concessions exacted from the conser- 
vatives by the innovators. But since these concessions do not, as 
we already know, preclude any aggravation of the contradictions 
between the old and the new, then to the two rows we already have 
there should be added a third one, which expresses the result of the 
interaction between constantly growing A and (in general, i.e., 
despite the temporary successes of the reactionaries) the just as 
constantly decreasing B. By adding this third row we get: 


A nB Cc 
2A (n—1)B 2C 
3A (n—2z)B 3C 


nA ; B nC 
mA 1/,B mC 


However farthis new formula is removed from the ideal, i.e., from 
what should give complete expression to‘actual development through 
the aggravation of contradictions, it is, nevertheless, far closer to 
reality than Mr. P. Struve’s first formula. Its advantage lies in 
one-sidedness being alien to it, and that in it, as in real life, reforms 
do not preclude revolution. On the contrary, it shows that the 
possibility of revolution, far from being precluded, is created by 
reforms: what a near-sighted or prejudiced glance may take for 
a “blunting” of contradictions is in actual fact a source of their 
aggravation. 


VIII 


In our opinion, we repeat, the actual course of the historical 
development of human societies cannot be expressed with due com- 
pleteness by any single “formula”. It is, however, for that very 
Teason that it may prove very useful to make another attempt to 
give schematic expression to that course. 

We shall ask the reader to take note of the following excerpt, 
or the length of which we apologise most sincerely in advance: 
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“It is slowly and only through arduous struggle that the ruling 
order develops, under which people live and work. After a lengthy 
struggle, frequent setbacks, erroneous attempts and insistent 
efforts to move forward, an order is ultimately set up which, on 
the basis of past experience, meets present needs, and under the 
protection of which the individual forces will develop with the 
greatest advantage for the weal of society.But as soon as so favour- 
able a situation is established, there appear new necds, previously 
unprovided for. There appears astrivingto modify the existent and 
gradually alter it. To outweigh thisstrivingthere develops, on the 
other hand, a one-sided desire to preserve the old order of things 
in its entirety. The forms established with a view to the public 
good are obstinately clutched at, towards the end, by private and 
selfish interests. In the long run, the preservation of the old and 
unchanged forms is demanded only by false interests that do not 
understand the significance such forms once possessed. In conclu- 
sion, there often remains a single naked form, wholly unviable, 
next to which the new and fresh life finds expression in completely 
new forms, until the day comes when the old form is utterly de- 
stroyed, even in its external manifestations.”* 

Here we have before us something that also resembles a formula 
of social progress, the correctness of which will, we hope, not be 
denied even by the most indefatigable “critic”; definite social needs 
engender definite forms of everyday life that are necessary for socie- 
ty’s further advance. However, that advance, which has become 
possible thanks to the given forms of everyday life, gives rise to 
new social needs that are no longer in keeping with the old forms of 
everyday life created by the former needs. Thus, there arises a con- 
tradiction which grows more and more under the influence of the 
continuing social advance and ultimately leads to the old forms 
of everyday life once created by society's burning needs losing all 
useful content. They are then abolished after a more or less lengthy 
struggle, and yield place to new ones. 

This (objective) “formula of progress” expresses, as the reader 
will see, the mutual relation (the “interaction”) between content 
and form. The content is the social needs, which have to be met; 
social institutions are the form. Content engenders form, thereby 
ensuring itself further development. The latter, however, renders 
its form unsatisfactory; a contradiction arises; contradiction leads 
to struggle, and struggle, to the destruction of the old form and its 
replacement by a new one, which, in its turn, ensures the further 
development of content, that makes the form unsatisfactory, and 
so on and so forth, until development comes to a standstil]. This 


* Adolf Held, Entwicklung der Grossindustrie. [Plekhanov is quoting: 
from the Russian translation of Held's book, p. 19.] 
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is that very law of which the late Nikolai Chernyshevsky spoke 
in the following eloquent words: 

“An eternal change of forms; an eternal denial of form as engen- 
dered by a certain content or striving;in consequence of the increase 
of that striving, a higher development of the same content! 
Whoever has understood this great, eternal and universal law, 
whoever has learnt to apply it to any phenomenon—O, how calm- 
ly will he greet opportunities that others will eschew! Repeating 
after the poet: 


Ich hab ‘mein’ Sach auf Nichts gestellt 
Und mir gehért die ganze Welt,*?® 


he will not regret anything that has outlived its time, and will 
say: ‘Happen what may, our day will come.” 

This great law of the denial of form as engendered by certain con- 
tent in consequence of the further growth of that content is indeed a- 
universal law, because subordinate to it is the development, not 
only of social but also of organic life.** It is indeed eternal in the 
sense that its operation will cease only when all development 
comes to an end. But this great, universal and eternal law is at 
the same time that “formula of contradictions” which, probably 
better than all the others, expresses Marx's view of the course of 
social development. 

Here is what we read in Part II of Volume Three of Capital: 

“To the extent that the labour-process is solely a process between 
Man and Nature, its simple elements remain common to all social: 
forms of development. But each specific historical form of this 
process further develops its material foundations and social forms. 
Whenever a certain stage of maturity has been reached, the specific 
historical form is discarded and makes way for a higher one. The 
moment of arrival of such a crisis is disclosed by the depth and 


* [I stake on “no” and the world belongs to me.] 

** “Denn das ganze Leben ist eine kontinuelle Kette von Bewegungsers- 
cheinungen der organischen Materie, welche immer mit entsprechenden- 
Formverdnderungen verkniipft ist.” (Hackel, Generalle Morphologie der 
Organismen, XVII. Kapitel. [For all life is an unbroken chain of evolution 
of organic matter, always linked with corresponding changes of form.] This 

aw manifests itself with amazing clarity and explicitness in the embryology 

of animals that develop through metamorphosis, for example, certain insects 
(Diptera, Lepidoptera, etc.). As is common knowledge, metamorphosis can 
be incomplete or complete. In the latter case, a larva turns into a pupa, and’ 
is then encased in a special husk that protects it from any unfavourable impact 
from the outer world, When the series of transformations within the pupa’s 
Organism ends, the protective husk becomes superfluous; it hampers the fur- 
ther vital functions of the organism, contradicts them, and therefore bursts 
Open when the contradiction reaches the appropriate degree of intensity. 
Consequently, what we have here is a revolutionary explosion, a break in 
8radualness. In general, Nature is a great revolutionary, and shows little 
Concern over the “blunting of contradictions”. 
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breadth attained by the contradictions and antagonisms between 
the distribution relations, and thus the specific historical form 
of their corresponding production relations, on the one hand, and 
the productive forces... onthe other hand. A conflict then ensues 
between the material development of production and its social 
form.”* 

Social man’s productive impact on Nature, and the growth of 
the productive forces involved in that impact—such is the con- 
tent; society’s economic structure, its property relations provide 
the form,engendered by a given content (the particular degree in 
the “development of material production”) and rejected in conse- 
quence of the further development of that content. Once it has arisen, 
the contradiction between form and content is not “blunted” but 
increases, thanks to the continuous growth of the content, which 
far outstrips the ability of the old form to change in keep- 
ing with the new needs. Thus a moment arrives sooner or 
later when the elimination of the old form and its replacement by 
a new one becomes necessary. Such is the meaning of the Marxist 
theory of social development. 

Whoever has realised this perfectly clear and at the same time 
most profound meaning has also understood the revolutionary sig- 
nificance of Marzist dialectics in its application to social questions. 

“In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state 
of things. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to 
bourgevisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes 
in its comprehension and affirmative recognition of the existing 
state of things, at the same time also, the recognition of the nega- 
tion of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards 
every historically developed social form as in fluid movement, 
and therefore takes into account its transient nature not less than 
its momentary existence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, 
and is in its essence critical and revolutionary.”** 


* Das Kapital, III. Band, II. Theil, S. 420-21.268 

** Das Kapital, Vorwort zur zweiten Auflage, S. X1X.7* In view of these 
explanations by Marx, one must consider strange but at the same time highly 
characteristic of critics & la P. Struve, the circumstance that these gentlemen 
have declared Marxist dialectics the weakest link in Marx’s theory. “In der 
Entwicklungslehre welche unstreitig das Charakteristikum und die Glanz- 
leistung des Marxschen Sozialismus bildet,” says Mr. Struve, “liegt auch 
seine verwundbare Stelle, und sie liegt eben in der angeblich uniiberwind- 
lichen *Dialektik’” (ibid., S. 686). {In the theory of development, which 
is indisputably the most characteristic andjbrilliant aspect of Marx’s social- 
ism, also lies its vulnerable point, and that lies mainly in its allegedly in- 
vincible “dialectics”.] The actual reason for this statement is clearly shown 
by the words immediately following this passage from the selfsame Mr. 
P. Struve: “Man wierd die vielen Wielderspriiche nicht los, wenn man nicht gans 
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Adopt the viewpoint of Marx’s dialectics, dear reader, and you 
will see how desperately feeble and how ridiculously clumsy are 
the efforts of those “critics” who are trying so hard to bring into 
Marx’s coherent theory a certain “blunting” element so dear to 
their hearts! Then you will not be embarrassed by the numerous 
and often amazing “obscurities” these esteemed gentlemen attempt 
to introduce into the interpretation of Marx’s theory. And if you 
finally lose all patience, and words of irritation burst from your 
lips, then it will not at all be because the imaginary force of their 
puerile arguments has irritated you, but because you will find 
impermissible and scandalous the claim some of them make to 
considering and calling themselves Marzists. We fully understand 
that so ridiculous a claim merits the most severe condemnation, 
so we shall not at all be surprised if you exclaim in your impa- 
tience: “For heavens sake, Messrs. the critics! what kind of Marxists 
are you?! Marx has sown dragons, while you are only ... you are 
only ... well, in a word, you are organisms of quite a different 
calibre!...” 

In our next article we shall see how unsuccessfully Mr. P. Stru- 
ve, basing himself on “critical” philosophy, “criticises” Marx's 
concept of social revolution. In it we shall get acquainted with 
his argumentation, which is levelled against what Messrs. the cri- 
tics call Marz's theory of the impoverishment of the proletariat, and 
comes out in defence of the theory of the blunting of the contradic- 
tions existing in capitalist society, which has long been put forward 
by the bourgeois apologists. 


ARTICLE TWO 


Mr. P. Struve is neither the first nor the last forerunner of the 
theory of the “blunting” of contradictions between the interests 
of the proletariat and those of the bourgeoisie. This theory had 
many adherents prior to Mr. Struve, and there will be still more 
after him, since it is spreading extremely rapidly in the educated 
stratum of the petty bourgeoisie, i.e., that class whose very position 
has doomed it to vacillation between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. It deserves the closest consideration for the very reason 
that it is spreading so rapidly, trying to pass itself off as the most 


entschieden den gedanken der ‘sozialen Revolution’ als theoretischen Begrift 
fallen lasst.” [These innumerable contradictions can be got rid of only if one 
entirely rejects ‘social revolution’ as a theoretical concept.) Goethe’s Faust 
Says to Mephistopheles: “Das Pentagramma macht dir Pein!" [The Pentagram 
is tormenting youl] It can be said of our “critical” mind that what macht 
Pein to him is the concept of the social revolution (otherwise the “Zusam- 
menbruchstheorie”) in connection with the concept of a political revolution 
which signifies the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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up-to-date and also “critical” socialism, which has come to take th 
place of the allegedly outmoded socialism of Marx and his “do 
matic” followers. Whoever wants to combat that theory shoul 
know both its theoretical genealogy and its present value. Fo# 
that reason, the reader will fee] no surprise if we leave our “critic® 
for a while so as to get. a closer knowledge of his precursors and 
his still extant and more or less distant kinsmen. ‘| 


I hy 


The price of labour power and surplus value are in inverse ratid 
to each other. The dearer labour power is sold, the lower the rat 
of surplus value, and vice versa. The interests of the seller of labous 
power are diametrically opposed to those of its buyer. Taken in! 
its essence, this contradiction can be neither removed nor “blunt¢ 
ed” until the buying and selling of labour ends, i.e., until the 
capitalist mode of production is eliminated. However, the terms 
under which the buying and selling of labour power are effected| 
can change in one direction or another. If they change to the 
advantage of the sellers, the price of labour power rises and the: 
working class receives, in the form of wages, a greater share of th 
value created by its labour than before. This, in its turn, leads tal 
an improvement of its social position and a decrease in the ate nen 
between the exploited proletariat and the capitalists, who exploit its 
If the terms on which labour power is sold change to the ad¢ 
vantage of its buyers, then its price falls, and the working clas@ 
gets a smaller part of the value created by its labour than before.. 
This is inevitably followed by a deterioration in the proletariat's: 
social position and a greater distance between it and the bourgeoisie. 
In the first instance, we seem to have a right to speak of a blunting 
of the contradiction, if not between the workers and the employersg 
then at least between the interests of the worker, on the one hands. 
and the existence of the capitalist system, on the other. In facts 
this will only seem to be a right; we have already seen, in our firet 
article, that the improvement in the French bourgeoisie's social 
condition, far from blunting the contradiction between its interest# 
and those of the ancien régime, made it more and more acute. Nev- 
ertheless, those who are afraid of the proletariat’s revolutionary 
movement have always been prone to think that gradual improve- 
ment in the life of the working class is able to avert the danger 
and rid society of stormy convulsions. That is why people of this 
category try to assure themselves and others (and sometimes only 
others) that, with the development of capitalism, the proletariat $ 
condition improves, and with the passage of time it comes closer to 
bourgeoisie than it stood at the beginning. It must be recognis 
that their conservative instinct prompts in them a consideration 
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that is not quite erroneous: while a decrease in the distance be- 
tween the exploiters and the exploited is by no means sufficient to 
prevent a revolutionary explosion, an increase in that distance 
already holds out to the esteemed conservatives no other prospect 
but the rapid spread of the “dogmata” of revolutionary Social-De- 
mocracy among the workers. 

But what do we see in reality? In what direction do the condi- 
tions of the sale of labour power change with the consolidation 
and development of the capitalist system? 

This is a question that vulgar political economy has long been 
engaged in: it has brought forward a phalanx of “scholars” who are 
bending every effort to prove that the conditions of the sale of 
labour power are changing ever more to the advantage of the 
proletariat, which is getting an ever greater share of the national 
income. Henry Charles Carey, the well-known US economist, 
lucidly formulated this theory as far back as 1838.* It was 
borrowed from Carey by the notorious Bastiat, whose arguments 
we must study a little more closely. 

In his Harmonies économiques, Bastiat assures us that, in its jus- 
tice and goodness, Providence has prepared a better part for 
Labour than for Capital.** This pleasant thought is based on the 
following “unshakeable axiom”: 

“In proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute share of 
the total product falling to the capitalist is augmented, but his 
relative share is diminished; while, on the contrary, the share of 
labourer is increased both absolutely and relatively.” 

To make this “axiom” clearer, Bastiat provides a table, which 
is quite identical with the one we meet in Carey's Principles of 
Social Science: 


Total Share of Share of 
product capital labour 
First period... . 4,000 500 500 
Second period... . 2,000 800 4,200 
Third period .... 3,000 1,050 1,950 
Fourth period . . . . 4,000 4,200 2,800 


“Such is the grand, admirable, consoling, necessary and in- 
flexible law of capital,” Bastiat exclaims rapturously. “To demon- 


_ .* The Russian reader can get acquainted with Carey's reasoning from 
his book Principles of Social Science, which came out in a Russian translation 
by Prince Shakhovskoy in 1869. The table on page 506 of this book refers to 
the question that now interests us. 

** Harmonies, 2° édition, p. 206. 
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strate that means, it would seem, completely discrediting these 
declamations ... against the greed and the tyranny of the most power- 
ful instrument of civilisation and egalisation that has emerged 
from the human faculties.* 

The reader will see for himself that it would be most pleasing 
to prove so admirable and consoling a law but, to his regret, he 
will have to acknowledge that Bastiat’s proofs lack conviction. 
All his arguments consist in the indication that the percentage 
accompanying the industrial development of civilised countries 
is falling. Anyone with the most modest acquaintance with po- 
litical economy understands that this proof is more than feeble. 
However, this “brilliant French economist” lacks the time to dwell 
on proofs. He hastens to go over to the admirable and consoling 
conclusions that emerge from his admirable and consoling law. 
“Cease, capitalists and workers,” he vociferates, “to regard each 
other with an eye of defiance and envy! Close your ears to these 
absurd declamations, whose arrogance is matched only by their 
ignorance and which, under a promise of prospective philanthro- 
py, begin by encouraging the present discord. Acknowledge that 
your interests are common and identical, that they converge to- 
wards the achievement of the common weal”, etc., etc.** This 
sentimental tirade leaves no room for the least doubt as to why 
Bastiat has needed the necessary and inflexible law he has bor- 
rowed from Carey (without indicating the source): reference to 
that law would have the aim of reconciliating the workers with 
the capitalists and undermining the influence of socialism. 


il 


Julian Kautz considers Bastiat one of the most outstanding 
minds engaged during recent years in a study of political econo- 
my.*** One cannot agree with this appraisal. Bastiat undoubtedly 
possessed the ability of clear and perhaps even brilliant exposi- 
tion, but his thoughts were always so superficial and his arguments 
so feeble that he cannot be considered a brilliant man of science. 
He was nothing more than a brilliant advocate of capitalist exploi- 
tation. It is his outstanding defence of that exploitation that 
has ensured him a strong and lengthy influence on very many 
friends of “social peace”. It is in this sense—and only in this— 
that Julian Kautz is right in calling Bastiat’s work important 
and fruitful.**** Indeed, Bastiat’s influence on the economists 


* Hormonies, 2° édition, pp. 206-07. 
** ibid., p. 209. 
*** Die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Nattonalékonomie und ihrer 
Literatur, 11. Theil, Wien, 1860, S. 578 
**** ibid., same page. 
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of the more or less conservative trend has always been far strong- 
er than is thought by many of those who are amazed by his 
admirable but hardly consoling superficiality, even if the latter 
is necessary in a way. Luigi Cossa has remarked that the influence 
of the healthy part of Bastiat’s ideas has found expression, not 
so much in the works of his pupils as in the overall trend of the 
majority of our contemporary French economists, as well as of 
a considerable part of their German and Italian counterparts.* 
By “healthy part” Cossa understands “a rebuttal of the sophistry 
of the Protectionists and the Socialists”. We have already seen 
that, with Bastiat, all refutation of socialist “sophistries” rests 
on a flimsy foundation. But that is not the crux of the matter. 
Cossa is right when he says that Bastiat’s overall trend continues 
to live on in the writings of very many economists in various 
countries. A particularly strong and deep impression was pro- 
duced by his “admirable” and “necessary” law of the distribution 
of products between the workers and the capitalists. It is note- 
worthy that the “discovery” of this law has been ascribed to 
Bastiat even in the homeland of Carey himself, from whom the 
French economist undoubtedly borrowed both the law and its 
exposition. For instance, the eminent American statistician Ed- 
ward Atkinson has frankly stated that though he has had, in gen- 
eral, little time “for the reading of books or the consideration 
of theories of wages”,** he thinks that Bastiat was the first to 
found a correct theory of the relations between the interests 
of the workers and the employers. “Many years ago,” he says, 
“a single phrase in Bastiat’s Harmonies économiques became 
engraved upon my mind, and by its application I have 
been enabled to observe the phenomena of wages in the course 
of my business life with much clearer insight. It is this: 
‘In proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute share 
of the total product falling to the capitalist is augmented, but 
his relative share is diminished; while, on the contrary, the 
share of laborer is increased both absolutely and relatively."’*** 
Atkinson has borrowed this passage as an epigraph to his essay, 
“What Makes the Rate of Wages”, and, inspired by Bastiat, he 
has, on the basis of certain data referring to the American iron 
and steel industry, drawn up a table which, as he puts it, can 
even be called “an indicator of progress from poverty of the workman 
and progress toward poverty of the capitalist”.**** In this new 


* Histoires des doctrines économiques, Paris, 1899, P: 336. 
** [The text in the inverted commas is in English in the original.] 
*** The Distribution of Products or the Mechanism and the Metaphysics 
of Exchange, fifth edition, pp. 23-24. 
**e* ibid., p. 335. [The text in the inverted commas is in English in 
the original.] 
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wording, Bastiat’s admirable law sheds a considerable part of its 
consoling nature by arousing in the reader excessively gloomy 
misgivings regarding the future fate of the capitalists in capitalist 
society. However, the dispassionate scholars, with their ignorance 
of everything except the interests of pure science, and without 
being embarrassed by compassion for the poor capitalists, willingly 
quote from Atkinson's book. Thus we meet with frequent refer- 
ences to it in the book by Professor Schultze-Gavernitz on Large- 
Scale Production, which, according to Mr. P. Struve, is “perhaps 
the most thorough monographical study of the social history 
of British industry’.* This “thorough study” of the economics 
of the British cotton industry has led Schultze-Gavernitz to 
the conviction that although the increase in the overall] national 
product gives to the share of labour and capital as absolutely great- 
er quantities, the participation of capital therein diminishes 
relatively, while the participation of labour increases relatively. 
“Labour receives an ever greater share of the entire national prod- 
uct,” says Schultze-Gavernitz. “It is beginning more and more 
to get what is left after the payment of the shares of interest 
and profits."** This is the selfsame consoling law of Carey-Basti- 
at, and it is strange that Mr. P. Struve has failed, or not wished, 
to note this in his preface—in general very poorly reasoned—to 
Schultze-Gavernitz’s book. It is also useless to add that the 
admirable and consoling law of distribution has led our grave 
German to the same gratifying conclusions that it once led the 
frivolous Frenchman to. “The social consequences of the process 
we have described has consisted in an equalising of opposites 
in property,” Schultze-Gavernitz assures us; “without making 
the wealthy richer or the indigent poorer, it leads to the reverse, 
as has been statistically proved in respect of Britain.”*** Hence it 
is very simple to arrive at the inference on “social peace”, to which 
Herr Professor had already dedicated a separate two-volume 
work of research. **** 

Herr Schultze-Gavernitz considers it the more necessary to 
draw his readers’ attention to the consoling conclusions he has 
arrived at because, in his words, the fact of the growing distance 
between the rich and the poor in the sense attached to it by Marx 
and Engels is recognised even in circles which in general, come 
out as decisive opponents of Marxism.***** But in this, he almost 


* Gerhart von Schultze-Givernitz, Der Grossbetrieb, translated into 
Russian by L. B. Krasin, edited and prefaced by P. B. Struve, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1897, Preface, p. 1. 

** ibid., p. 229. 

*** ibid., same page. 
**** Zum sozialen Frieden. Eine Darstellung der sozial-politischen 
Erziehung des englischen Volks im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1890 
*ees* ibid., II. Bd., S. 493. 
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falls into exaggeration. As far as we know, circles hostile to 
Marxism are ever more becoming imbued with the consoling 
consciousness of the incontestability and the “necessity” of the 
Carey-Bastiat law. Practically every self-respecting bourgeois 
scholar is more than glad if he has any opportunity—in any piece 
of “scientific” research—to expatiate on the narrowing gap be- 
tween rich and poor. The “blunting” of the contradiction between 
the capitalists and the workers is now a theme very much in vogue 
in bourgeois economic literature. 


Il 


According to Schultze-Gavernitz, the decrease in the distance 
between the rich and the poor in Britain was proved by that coun- 
try'’s “leading statistician” Robert Giffen, in an address “The 
Increase of Moderate Incomes”, supposed to have been given at a 
meeting of the Royal Statistical Society in December 1887. Schultze 
Gavernitz made reference to this address both in his Zum sozialen 
Frieden (Vol. II, p. 490) and in his book on large-scale production 
(p. 229 in the Russian translation). But he was mistaken in ascrib- 
ing it to Giffen. In fact, the address was really given at the meet- 
ing mentioned by Schultze-Gavernitz, but it was delivered by 
Goschen.* This circumstance, of course, in no way impairs the 
value of the speech itself, but Goschen should not be deprived 
of the laurels he deserved, which should not be presented to Giffen 
even by mistake. Suum cuique! 

The speech on the increase in moderate incomes seemed con- 
vincing to many others besides Schultze-Gavernitz. After its deliv- 
ery (December 6, 1887), Collet, Governor of the Bank of England, 
expressed warm thanks to the speaker for his having shown the 
degree in which the hackneyed prattle on the constantly growing 
enrichment of the wealthy and impoverishment of the poor was 
contrary to the truth. “Nothing was more valuable in these days 
of visionary theories and excited propositions for the distribution 
of wealth,” said the esteemed Governor, “than to have it shown in 
a manner so perspicuous and indisputable, that the distribution 
which is so ardently called for, is in fact already in active al- 
though silent operation, through the regular action of economic 
laws....”** However, Mr. Collet’s opinion may be considered insuf- 
ficiently authoritative. Some sceptic may suppose that, like Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the Governor of the Bank of England did not have 


* See: The Increase of Moderate Incomes, being the Inaugural Address 
of the President of the Royal Statistical Society, the Right Honourable 
G. 1. Goschen, in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1887. 

ba Journal of the R.S.S., Dec., 1887, Proceedings on the 6th of December, 
p. 613. 
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enough time for a study of economic theory, a knowledge of which 
is, after all, necessary for a correct understanding of statistical 
data. That is why we shall also mention a well-known German econ- 
omist, Gustav Schmoller, who, while regarding the writings of 
a “leading British statistician”, viz., Giffen, with a dash of scep- 
ticism, yet finds that Goschen’s conclusions are based on an objec- 
tive and convincing analysis of reality.* It would therefore be 
useful to take a closer look at what the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to say. 

Goschen was in full agreement with Collet in his view on the 
great social significance of the data he had adduced. “I do not 
know,” he told his audience, “whether the statistics I have brought 
before you will to any extent have caused the same impression 
in your minds that they have made on mine. To me it seems that, 
while some people are crying out for the artificial reconstruction 
of society a sort of silent socialism is actually in progress. There is 
a silent movement towards the further distribution of wealth 
over a larger area, which from whatever point of view it is regard- 
ed seems to me to be a matter for national congratulation. No 
violent specifics have been applied to produce it. The steady work- 
ing of economic laws, under a system of commercial and indus- 
trial freedom, is bringing about the result I have described.... 
And the best of this automatic socialism is that it appears to oper- 
ate even in a time of depression. Despite the complaint of absence 
of profit and of bad times generally; despite want of work and the 
irregularity in the employment even of those who have work, the 
great central body of society is strengthening its economic posi- 
tion. 

The reader will see that both Goschen and his audience were 
under the influence of the “cries for the artificial reconstruction 
of society”. Indeed, such outcries were very loud in Britain at the 
time Goschen delivered his speech, a time of industrial stagnation 
and unemployment, which led to disturbances among the workers. 
Meetings of unemployed were held in London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, Yarmouth and elsewhere, with incendiary 
speeches being made. There were some who thought then that 
Britain was on the eve of social revolution. Some people, says Sidney 
Webb, even specified the time of the forthcoming revolution: 1889, 
the hundredth anniversary of the Great French Revolution.*** 
This foment in minds could be soothing neither to the ministers 


* Was verstehen wir unter dem Mittelstande? Hat er im 19. Jahrhundert 
zu-oder abgenommen?, Gottingen, 1897, S. 27. Mention of Goschen's speech 
is also made by Robert Meier in his Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschajften, 
Zweite Aufl., 2. Bd., S. 366. 

** Journal of the R.S.S., Dec. 1887, P. 604. 
*** Socialism: True and False, Fabian®® Tract, No. 51, p. 3. 
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nor to the upper classes in general, so it should be admitted that 
Goschen was speaking at atime when the conditions hardly fa- 
voured “objective research” into economic phenomena. It is also 
well known, however, that love of truth sometimes gains the upper 
hand over formidable external obstacles. Though Goschen proba- 
bly found it very hard to preserve his moral calm and scientific 
impartiality, this does not yet mean that he had to get worked 
up and see Britain’s economic development through the prism 
of his class prejudices. Who knows? Perhaps the “automatic social- 
ism” discovered by him is indeed penetrating more and more into. 
British social life? The question however is: on what actual foun- 
dation did the British minister's confidence in the slow, silent but 
steady development of that socialism rest? 

The actual foundation of that confidence was the following: 
the statistics told him that, in 1875, the number of (physical and 
juridical) persons registered under Schedule D* and in receipt 
of incomes of between £ 150 and € 1,000 reached 317,839, while 
in 1886 the number increased to 379,004, i.e., went up by 19.26. 
per cent. During the same period, the number of persons with 
incomes of £ 1,000 or more fell from 22,848 (1877) to 22,298 
(1886), a fall of 2.4 per cent. A more detailed analysis of the statis- 
tics enabled Goschen to draw up the following table: 


Per cent 
1877 1886 increase or 
decrease 

Between £150 and 
£500... 285 , 754 347,024 +21.4 

7 £500 and 

£1,000 .. 32,085 32 ,033 nil 

* £21,000 and 
£5,000 .. 19,726 19,250 —2.5 
Over £5,000 .... 3,122 3,048 —2.3 


Hence Goschen concluded that “during ordinary times, and dur- 
ing times of depression, during times such as we have recently 
gone through and which certainly have not been times of great 
prosperity. there has yet been a most satisfactory and steady in- 
crease in the number of incomes below & 1,000.” 

But under Schedule D, British income tax statistics do not reg- 
ister all those who can be referred to the middle class. Quite 


* Under this heading were registered incomes obtained from industrial 
and commercial business, from capitals invested in foreign and colonial 
undertakings, and from the liberal professions. Non-periodic cash revenues: 
were also registered under this heading. 
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a number of such persons also register under Schedule £, which 
includes, besides officials in the public service, also persons em- 
ployed privately or with companies. The number of persons under 
this schedule rose from 78,224 to 115,964 during the decade under 
review. In Goschen’s opinion, this growth also testified to the 
strengthening of the economic position of “the great central body 
of society”, i.e., the middle class. 

These figures are no doubt interesting on the theoretical plane 
but they do not in any way have the significance ascribed to them 
by Goschen. 

In the first place, as already pointed out by Mr. Isayev, the data 
for the decade 1877-1886 showed a fall in the number of big in- 
comes. “The sharp fall] in the prices of all commodities; the lower 
profits of all enterprises to half of the average level, or less; the 
vast number of bankruptcies (up to 1877, an average of 8,500 bank- 
ruptcies per year; between 1877 and 1884—over 12,000)—all 
these led to a large number of wealthy persons with incomes of 
between £ 1,000 and £ 2,000 in the mid-seventies receiving hard- 
ly more than £ 500-£ 1,000, while those with incomes of over 
£ 500 descended to a lower group, i.e., of those with incomes of 
between £ 150 and £ 500.”* 

How the industrial depression affected the growth of Britain’s 
national wealth is shown by the following figures: in the years 
between 1865 and 1875, Britain's aggregate capital rose from 
# 6,113,000 thousand to £ 8,548,000 thousand, i.e., a 40 per cent 
increase; ‘in the years between 1875 and 1885, it rose from 
£ 8,500,000 thousand to £ 10,037,000 thousand, i.e., increased 
only by 17.5 per cent.** 

It will readily be understood that the slower rate of capital accu- 
mulation was caused by a fall in the level of profits during the 
industrial depression. This fall in the level of profits was alone 
sufficient to transfer income-tax payers from higher schedules 
to lower ones. But. it is noteworthy that the lower level of profits 
was far from the same in various kinds of enterprises. It was 
felt with special force in industrial enterprises and was far 
weaker iu those unrelated directly to industry. Thus, retailers had 
very few complaints to make. Low losses were also incurred by 
those who had invested their capital abroad, for instance in foreign 
loans and the like. One of the members of the Commission appoin- 
ted to inquire into the depression of industry pointed out*** that 

* A. A. Meaes, «Hagaso nonmuTuyecKoit akonoMun», 4¢ Hag. cTp. 619. 
[Foundations of Political Economy, Fourth ed., p. 619.] 


** R. Giffen, “Accumulation of Capital in the United Kingdom”, Journal 
of the R.S.S., March 1890, p. 154. 

*** See Final Report of the Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into 
the Depression of Trade and Industry, the opinion of the minority on the Com- 
mission, p. XLII. 
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British capital investments abroad were one of the causes of a 
phenomenon that appeared strange at first glance, namely, that 
the total sum of taxable incomes had grown, despite the business 
depression. Since the growth of this overall sum was nevertheless 
accompanied by a fall in big incomes, it was to be surmised that 
capital of relatively smaller size had been invested in trading con- 
cerns both within the country and abroad. Such was the opinion 
of the minority on the Commission. The great increase in the num- 
ber of low incomes and a fall in a number of large incomes under 
Schedule D probably took place in considerable measure because 
industry, to which large enterprises with big capital belong, 
did not produce incomes, while trade, especially retail trade, 
the greater part of which is conducted with small capital, yielded 
profits. * 

In view of these considerations alone, the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s “automatic socialism” loses a considerable part 
of its “admirable” and “consoling” qualities. But it seems even 
more pitiful to us if we remember that another cause of the growth 
in the total of taxable incomes (Schedule D) was simply more 
thorough governmental assessment of private incomes. The majority 
of the Commission were in full agreement with the minority in 
indicating this cause, but while the majority did not ask them- 
selves how it had affected the number of registered persons with 
“moderate” incomes, the minority pointed out with good reason 
that it should have increased that number as a result of the income- 
taxing of many new taxpayers of modest means, who had previous- 
ly had no difficulty in declining the honour.** 

Thus, the actual foundation of the gratifying conclusions drawn 
by Goschen is quite groundless. Just as groundless, of course, is the 
gratifying conviction of those friends of “social peace” who think 
that Goschen has proved the narrowing of the distance between 
poor and rich. 

We would ask the reader also to note the following. Goschen 
had high praise for the concluding report, quoted by us, which 
studied the causes of the depression in industry, and voiced regret 
that the conclusions it had arrived at did not attract due atten- 
tion from the reading public.*** It might have been thought that 
he himself had made a thorough study of those conclusions and 
conveyed them to his audience in all their fullness and variety. 
In fact, however, the reverse was true. So trifling was his attitude 
to the report in question, that he found it possible to unreservedly 
make use of statistics concerning which the Commission minority 


"* ibid., p. XLIX. The comparatively good state of trade was the result 
of a tremendous dll in factory prices. 

se ib id 

oe dad Uousiat ae the R.S.S., Dec., 1887, p. 591. 
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had stated forthright that their significance was not what it had 
seemed at first sight and was ascribed to them by Goschen himself 
shortly after the publication of the Final Report. The “worthy” 
speaker found it discreet to make no mention of this statement 
of the minority in his speech, so firm and inflexible was his 
“objectivity”. 

Goschen wished to hearten his audience, who were under the 
strong impression of the workers’ disturbances; clutching at the 
first figures that had come to hand, he began to set forth to them, 
in a new version, the very theory that had previously been brought 
forward by Carey, Bastiat and similar apologists of capitalism. 
The delighted listeners thanked the speaker in most heartfelt 
fashion. Continental scholars like Schmoller and Schultze-Gaver- 
nitz were overjoyed too. These “objective” men of science were not 
concerned with any critical verification of the arguments brought 
forward by the British Minister, for they, too, were delighted to 
hear that the admirable and consoling Bastiat law could be backed 
by a new data. Since Goschen’s reasoning was met respectfully by 
Schmoller, Schultze-Gavernitz and other “scholars”, the “critics” 
of Marxism had no other choice than to proclaim from the houses 
that social contradictions had been blunted as a result of the 
“growth of moderate incomes”. Our “critics” do not at all engage 
in criticising bourgeois scholars; they specialise in “criticising” 
Marx alone. 


IV 


Goschen himself was aware that the data his report was based 
on in respect of the successes of “automatic socialism” were lacking 
in proof, which was why he tried to back them with the aid of 
indirect considerations. We shal] learn of one of the latter when 
we deal with the condition of the working class in Britain; we 
shall now consider some of the rest. 

“Year by year,” says Goschen, “it would seem, a larger number of 
persons are becoming shareholders in companies, and thus parti- 
cipating in the wealth which arises from the vast industrial and 
commercial activity of the country....”* 

Taken up by Schultze-Gavernitz and other adherents of “social 
peace”, this consideration, as is common knowledge, produced 
a profound impression on some socialists. Thus, Herr Bernstein 
came to the conclusion that “the form taken by the joint-stock 
company has considerably countered the trend towards the cen- 
tralisation of capital through the centralisation of production”. 
He thinks that “if economists opposed to socialism have used this 


* Journal of the R.S.S., Dec., 1887, p. 597. 
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fact with the aim of embellishing the present social relations, it 
does not follow that socialists should conceal or deny the fact. 
It is more a question of admitting its actual significance and 
spread.* 

To conceal the facts or to deny their existence when have been 
proved is, of course, quite ridiculous and absolutely absurd. But 
facts are one thing and their social significance is something else. 
The social significance of the fact indicated by Herr Bernstein 
who follows in the footsteps of Goschen and Schultze-Gavernitz, 
can be understood in a variety of ways. Bourgeois scholars and 
Herr Bernstein, who is trailing behind them, have not noticed that 
the spread of joint-stock companies may be—and indeed is—a new 
factor in the centralising of property and the growth of the distance 
between the poor and the rich. We shall illustrate our thought with 
an example taken from the economic history of the same period 
that is dealt with in Goschen's speech. 

It is common knowledge that the increase in the number of joint- 
stock companies in Britain was greatly facilitated by the Limit- 
ed Liability Acts. By the time the Commission appointed to study 
the causes of the depression in industry had begun its delibe- 
rations, the economic consequences of the new laws had made them- 
selves felt with sufficient clarity. Let us see what the Commission 
had to say about them. 

According to the majority of its members, limited liability led 
to a less cautious and more speculative management of enterprises 
‘than that to which the entrepreneur may have been inclined when 
he was fully liable for his operations. In consequence, limited lia- 
bility in production led to a fall in profits under which the ordinary 
entrepreneur would have felt obliged to curtail its extent. Even 
the loss of capital caused by the failure of a considerable number 
of such companies did not exert the influence that might have been 
expected in the sense of a reduction in their operations, since the 
losses were spread over a larger number of persons and were there- 
fore less felt. Moreover, on the wreckage of enterprises that had 
foundered there are constantly arising new ones which, after the 
purchase of the property of old ones for a song, are able to conduct 
production on the former scale. ** 

The minority members were in full agreement, in this case, 
with the majority. In their opinion, limited liability had led 
to the appearance of a special class of promoters who, taking 
advantage of the inexperience and defencelessness of owners of 


* 9. Bepumreiin, «Mcropuyecknit matepmanuam», 2-e nag., cTp. 84, 
translated into Russian by Kantzel. [Plekhanov is quoting from the Russian 
translation of E. Bernstein’s Historical Materialism.) 

** Final Report, p. XVIII. 
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small sums of money, floated enterprises with the exclusive pur- 
pose of selling off their own shares at the first opportunity, without 
the least concern for the fate of the companies they had launched.* 

We do not think that this kind of “automatic socialism” was 
capable of considerably promoting the “blunting” of social contra- 
dictions. Over-production and speculation have always been and 
will remain powerful factors in ruining the economically weak and 
enriching a handful of slick businessmen skilled in fishing in 
muddy waters. 

Goschen also spoke of the larger savings-bank deposits during 
the period under review, considering them a manifestation of the 
slow but sure triumph of the “silent socialism” he holds so dear.** 
But had he carefully perused the Report he insistently recommend- 
ed to his audience’s attention, he would have had to agree that 
the fact he had adduced permitted another and far less “consoling” 
interpretation. As so correctly remarked by A. O'Connor, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, who registered a dissident opinion, the 
growth in the number of savings-bank deposits might have been 
caused by fewer opportunities (as a consequence of the depression 
in industry) to invest small sums in industrial enterprises.*** In view 
of this more than probable explanation of the fact, one can readily 
understand that the increasing total of savings-bank deposits 
went hand in hand with a fall in the demand for industrial workers. 

However “silent” and “automatic” this kind of socialism is, it 
always contains little that is consoling. 

We can now leave Goschen for a while and address ourselves to 
another British expert, this time to the statistician Michael 
Mulhall. 

In his Dictionary of Statistics, Mulhall cites the following fig- 
ures regarding the growth in the number of incomes of £2,000 
or upwards. **** 


Year | Number ee aineion 
1812 39,765 3,314 
1850 65 ,389 3,115 
1860 85 .530 2,949 
1870 130,375 4,206 
1880 210,430 6,313 


* Final Report, p. LV 
** Journal, Dec., 1887, 602. 
*** Final Report, p. LXXI1. 
**** The figures referring to the years before 1860 are for Great Britain; 
after 1860—for the United Kingdom. 
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The number of persons enjoying incomes of over £5,000 a year 
increased as follows: 


Per million 
Number population 


Taking the relative numbers of each class to the whole popula- 
tion, we find: 


per million inhabi- 
tants 


pe et Rate of 
Persons of increase 
1860 1880 
great wealth 53 88 | 66 per cent 
easy fortune 2,949 6,313 | 142 


“This shows,” says Mulhall, “a greater diffusion of wealth, con- 
trary to the common impression that ‘the rich are getting richer 
every day’... .”* 

All this is very fine and most consoling. But when we meet with 
the selfsame Mulhall elsewhere and under different circumstances, 
we learn things that are far less fine and far less comforting. 

On the basis of certain calculations, he accepts that wealth in 
the United Kingdom is distributed as follows: 


N ili £ 
Class of persons | a | “head 
Rich... .. 327,000 | 9,420 | 28,000 
Middle... . | 2,380,000 | 2/120 900 
Working . . . | 18,210,000 | 556 31 


Children . . . | 17,940,000 — 
Population . . | 98,957,000 11,806 | 302 


* Dictionary, p. 321. 
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What are these figures indicative of? They show the following. 
“Nearly 80 per cent of the total wealth is held by 4 $ per cent of 


the adult population. The middle class stands for 11 per cent 
of population, and holds 18 per cent of wealth.”* Mulhall has noth- 
ing to say of the working class, for the crumbs falling to its share 
are so miserably small! It follows that the “diffusion of wealth” 
is not so great as Mulhall would assure us. A pity, a great pity, 
for we were on the verge of arriving at a very pleasant state of 
mind. But let us now see what else our statistician has to say. 
Let us ask him how that “diffusion of wealth” operated in the 
past.** 

According to his own calculation, *** it appears that, if we take 
the number of fortunes of over £5,000 in the year 1840 as one 
hundred, we find that in 1877 that number rose to 223, and in 1893 
to 270. Yet if we take as one hundred the number of fortunes be- 
tween £100 and £5,000 in 1840, we find that the number increased 
only to 203 in 1877 and to 249 in 1893. That means that “fortunes 
over £5,000 are multiplying much faster than those under £ 5,000, 
which is the reverse of what is desirable and this congestion” 
(in the upper classes.—G.P.) “seems to increase in intensity the 
higher we go”.**** Some “diffusion”! Mulhall himself seems to be 
somewhat taken aback and therefore hastens to comfort us with 
the following table: 


1840 1877 | 1893 


Population . . | 100 | 126 | 146 
Possessing over 
£100 ....] 100 205 | 254 


While the population increased by 40 per cent in fifty years, 
the number of persons possessing over £ 100 went up by 151 per 
cent. “...In other words, the class of society which may be consid- 
ered above the reach of want has grown since 1840 three times fast- 
er than the general population.”***** 


* Michael G. Mulhall, Jndustries and Wealth of Nations, London, 
1896, p. 100. 
** The preceding conclusions are based on data referring to five 
years ending December 1893. 
*** Below we shall see that this calculation is a feeble expression of 
the actual course of development. 
**** ibid., pp. 100-04 
*eee* ibid. pn. 104. 
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Below we shall analyse in detail the consoling nature of all 
this comfort; for the time being, we shall draw the reader’s atten- 
tion to Mulhall’s following opinion regarding the condition of the 
working class in Britain. 

“The improved condition of the working classes is evident from 
the increased number of depositors in savings banks; it was less 
than 4 per cent of the population of the United Kingdom in 1850, 
and has now risen to 19 per cent. Nevertheless, the sufferings of 
the indigent class in our large towns are greater than ever before; 
the condition of this class has been aptly described as far worse 
than that of Hottentots.”* 

What a ludicrous descent from the elevated to the trivial. 


Vv 


We can now see that both Goschen’s “silent socialism” and Mul- 
hall’s “diffusion of wealth” are something out of this world. Mul- 
hall himself has had to admit that there is an ever greater conges- 
tion of wealth in the upper reaches of society. But if that is so, 
then, regarded from their economic aspect, social contradictions, far 
from becoming “blunted”, are increasing more and more. Mulhall 
tries to “blunt” this conclusion by pointing out that the number of 
persons in Britain possessing fortunes in excess of £ 100 is grow- 
ing far more rapidly than the population is. It would be timely 
to take a closer look at this sham consolation. 

Let us imagine a society made up of three classes: the wealthy, 
the well-to-do, and the poor. Let us imagine, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that the poor class live exclusively by the sale of their 
labour, the well-to-do engage in trade, while the wealthy consist 
of capitalist entrepreneurs and landowners; the poor class total one 
thousand, the well-to-do, one hundred, and the wealthy, ten per- 
sons.** In the distribution of social income, the share of each of 
these classes is a magnitude we shall denote as A. Consequently, 
society's aggregate income equals 3A; on the average, a member 
of the wealthy class is ten times as rich as any member of the 
well-to-do class, any member of which, in his turn, is ten times 
as rich as one belonging to the poor class. Such is the relative 
condition of classes in a particular period, say 1875. 

Twenty-five years have passed. The social income has doubled, 
so that the share of each social class is now 2 A instead of the 
Previous 1 A.*** We can now say that the economic prosperity 
of each class of society has doubled. However, the relationship 


* ibid., pp. 101-02. 
*® A person is the head of a household and recipient of a definite income. 
*** To simplify our calculation, we shall first assume that the population 
has not grown during that period. 
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between these classes has remained unchanged: just as before, the rich 
man is, on the average, ten times as wealthy as the well-to-do 
man, while the latter’s fortune averages ten times as much 
as the possessions of the poor man. Consequently, we have no right 
to speak either of a “diffusion of wealth” in our society, or of “auto- 
matic socialism” as changing the distribution of incomes in the 
sense of blunting the contradictions between the social classes. 
We shall proceed, keeping this conclusion in mind. 

Let us suppose that income tax exists in our society, payable 
by all persons with incomes of £ 100 or more. Let us also suppose 
that the wealthy and the well-to-do classes do not contain a single 
person with an income below £& 100, while there is not a single 
person in the poor class, whose income reaches that figure. Con- 
sequently, no person in the latter class paid income tax in 1875. 

But how will matters stand 25 years hence, when the aggregate 
income of each class of society has doubled? 

If we suppose, in the first place that, 25 years ago, there were 250 
persons in the poor class, who annually received between £ 50 
and € 100, and, in the second place, the distribution of wealth 
within each class remained constant, we shall now have, in the poor 
class, 250 persons receiving between £ 100 and £200, and con- 
sequently liable to income tax. Thus the number of poor incomer 
tax payers will increase though no “diffusion of wealth” has taken 
place since the rich man will be ten times as wealthy as the 
well-to-do person, and the latter will still be ten times as rich 
as the poor man. 

However, in what degree will the number of poor income-tax 
payers increase? 

That, of course, will depend on the distribution of wealth within 
the well-to-do class. Let us suppose that 25 years ago that class 
contained 25 persons with annual incomes of between £ 500 and 
£1,000. In that case, these 25 persons will be receiving—after 
the doubling of that class’s income (with the distribution of that 
income remaining unchanged)—between £1,000 and £ 2,000. 
Assuming that persons in receipt of over £ 1,000 can be called 
big payers, we shall see that the category of such payers will now 
be joined by 25 persons belonging to the middle class. Consequent- 
ly, the total number of modest payers (in other words, the total 
number of “moderate incomes”*) will now be 325 (75 remaining 
from the former number—100, and 250 new incomes formerly 
belonging to the working class), i.e., it will now have increased by 
225 per cent. 

Let us continue our calculations. Twenty-five persons of the 
trading .class, who receive between £1,G00 and £ 2,000, will 


* (The words in inverted commas are in English in the original.}- A 
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now figure in the lists of big payers, in the same category as per- 
sons in the upper class consisting of industrialists and landowners. 
These formerly numbered ten. By adding to them 25 persons from 
the middle class, we find that the number of big payers now totals 
35—an increase of 250 per cent. 

The number of big payers has grown somewhat faster than that 
of the “moderates”, but it will easily be seen that, with some 
mane in our hypothetical figures, we shall arrive’ at] an opposite 
result. 

Indeed, let us assume that we had only ten persons receiving 
from &@ 500 to @ 1,000 in 1875. Twenty-five years later, with the 
doubling of the income of the middle class, these ten persons will 
be receiving between £& 1,000 and & 2,000 and will therefore join 
the big payers of income tax. Adding their number to that of the 
former big payers, who, as we remember, also totalled ten, we 
shall find that we now have twenty such payers in this category, 
which means that their number has grown only by 100 per cent. 
In view of the far more rapid growth in the number of “moderate” 
payers, we are now in a position to vociferate about “automatic 
socialism” and to evoke in uncritical “critics” the idea that the 
Marxist “dogma” is obsolete, and so on. In actual fact, however, 
there has been no “diffusion of wealth” since each social class re- 
ceives its former share of the national income. 

We shall arrive at exactly the same “gratifying” conclusion— 
in the Goschen sense—by assuming that the concentration of 
property in the class of industrialists and landowners has taken 
place more rapidly than in the trading class, which is quite possi- 
ble—and even highly probable—without casting any aspersions 
on the Marxist “dogma”.* 

Until now we have assumed that, with the growth of the nation- 
al income, the skare of each social class has remained unchanged. 
Let us now see how the uneven growth of the incomes of the various 
classes would be reflected in the lists of income-tax payers. 

Let us suppose that the social income has quadrupled and is dis- 
tributed as follows: the working class gets 2A; the middle class, 
4A,\ and the upper class, 6A. When the working class's income 


* “The retail trade is today passing through an industrial revolution 
similar to that which manufacture experienced in the early years of this 
century and the small Keeper is the analogue of the handloom weaver,” 
says H. W. Macrosty in his interesting book, The Growth of Monopoly tn 
English Industry (Fabian Tract, No. 88, p. 3). [This passage is in English 
in the original.] Today, when the petty tradesman is passing through an 
“industrial revolution", concentration will proceed apace in that retail 
trade, as is borne out by Macrosty's booklet. But until the retail trade was 
affected by the “industrial revolution”, concentration could not but have 
taken place in it far more slowly than in industry. This circumstance, too. 
must have influenced the growth of “moderate” incomes. 
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doubles, that class will include—just as in our former assump- 
tion —two hundred and fifty persons in receipt of incomes of £ 100 
or more. These persons will now have to pay income tax, thus 
increasing the number of “moderate” payers. Previously the 
middle class wholly belonged tothis “moderate” bracket, but now, 
when the income of the middle class has quadrupled, a consider- 
able number of its members will go over into the bracket of big 
payers. How great will that number be? If we assume that the 
middle class formerly contained twenty-five persons getting be- 
tween £ 290 and £ 500, now each of these twenty-five persons (gi- 
ven an unchanged distribution of middle-class quadrupled incomes 
among its members) will be getting between £ 1,000 and £ 2,000, 
i.e., will cross the line separating the modest from the big payers 
of income tax. However, the same class also contained, according 
to our former assumption, twenty-five persons with incomes of 
between £ 500 and £ 1,000. With the income of the middle class 
quadrupled, these persons will now be getting between £ 2,000 
and £ 4,000 each, and will therefore be included with greater rea- 
son among the big payers. Consequently, only fifty members of 
the middle class (100 minus 25, minus 25) will remain within the 
bracket of “moderate” payers. By adding the number of such 
persons to the number (250) of payers of modest means from the 
lower class we sha} find that the total number of payers of modest 
means is now 300 (50 plus 250); it has gone up by 200 per cent. 

If we go over to the schedule of big payers, we shall see that, to 
their former number of ten, we must now add another 50 (twenty- 
five persons with incomes of between £ 1.000 and £ 2,000, and 
another twenty-five whose incomes range from £& 2,000 to £ 4,000). 
The total number, consequently, will be 60; it will have gone up by 
500 per cent. 

If we assume that concentration will reduce the number of 
modest payers to 250, and the number of big payers to 55, it will 
follow that the aggregate of “moderate” incomes has gone up by 
150 per cent, and of big incomes, by 450 per cent. 

All this reasoning of ours, however, has not taken into account 
the population growth. The population may grow 1) more rapidly 
than the social income; 2) just as rapidly, or 3) more slowly than 
the social income. We are concerned here only with the third in- 
stance, which is in keeping with capitalist reality. Let us consider 
that instance. 

We shall assume that the number of members of our society has 
doubled in the space of fifty years, whereas the social income has 
quadrupled, and now equals 12A, with the working class getting 
2A, the middle class, 44, and the upper class, 6A. Since the 
doubled income of the working class is now distributed among 
a double number of persons, it follows that (with the distribu- 
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tion of incomes within that class unchanged) the prosperity of 
each individual worker will not increase, which means that no 
stratum of the working class will join the ranks of the payers of in- 
come taz. 

Things will be different with the middle class: here the income 
has quadrupled while the number of persons has only doubled. 
Consequently, each person wil] be twice as wealthy as previously. 
The number of persons in receipt of incomes of between £ 1,000 
and £ 2,000 will have now reached 50. The latter will now belong 
to the schedule of big payers, the remaining 150 (200 minus 50) 
remaining in the schedule of modest incomes. The number of “mod- 
erate” incomes will thus have increased by 50 per cent. 

The upper class formerly contained ten payers, who were of 
course in the upper bracket. The doubling of the population has 
increased their number to twenty, to which should be added anoth- 
er fifty persons of the middle class, who have now joined the 
upper bracket. The total is now 70 (20 plus 50); it has gone up by 
600 per cent. 

Even if we suppose that the concentration of property has re- 
duced the number of big payers to 55, we are nevertheless 
confronted by the fact of a vast increase in the number of big 
payers: an increase of up to 450 per cent. 

What is proved by ail these examples, which have probably 
palled on the reader? 

Among other things, these examples prove the following: 

1) The growth in the number of payers of modest means—this as a re- 
sult of the increase in the social income—does not of itself testify to 
the “diffusion of wealth” or to the successes of “automatic socialism”, 
inasmuch as it is quite compatible with a vast growth of inequality 
in the distribution of social wealth. 

2) The greater the concentration of property in the upper class of 
society, the more salient is the growth in the number of payers of mod- 
est means. In certain cases, the number of “moderate incomes” 
will grow more rapidly than the number of big incomes, despite 
the simultaneous and very considerable growth of social inequal- 
ity. 

3) In present-day capitalist societies, the number of moderate 
incomes is increasing more rapidly than the overall size of the 
population. However, to infer therefrom that wealth has become 
diffused and social inequality has decreased would mean revealing 
a total and shameful lack of understanding of the matter. For 
a proper realisation of how the national income is distributed in 
present-day societies, one should first determine in what measure 
that income has grou:n in the period under consideration, and how its 
accretion has been divided among the separate classes. Those who 
speak of the diffusion of wealth and compare the growth of the 
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population with the growing number of moderate incomes have 
contributed absolutely nothing to that determination.* 

Their arguments will therefore reveal nothing except their own 
feebleness. 

If we glance from the point of view of these conclusions at the 
data provided by Mulhall in his Dictionary of Statistics, we shall 
readily understand how and why those data can exist cheek by 
jowl with data which obviously have a diametrically opposite 
significance. 

Mulhall says that the number of persons in Britain with proper- 
ty in excess of & 100 is growing far more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. That is very true, but Mulhall does not ask himself how 
rapidly Britain's national income is growing. In fact, that income 
is growing far more rapidly than the number of persons in the 
bracket indicated by Mulhall, which is why the growth of that num- 
ber goes hand in hand with the far more rapid increase of social ine- 
quality. That is borne out most explicitly by the data provided by 
the selfsame Mulhall in his book Industries and the Wealth of Na- 
tions. True, the data he gives in his Dictionary of Statistics seem 
to show that “moderate” incomes are growing far more rapidly 
in Britain than the big ones; however, we already know, in the 
first place, that even if that were the case, it would still be a far 
cry from the “diffusion of wealth”; in the second place, we know 
that the second half of the seventies was marked byfa deep indus- 
trial depression which temporarily led to a decline in big in- 
comes, and consequently to a temporary fall in their number. We 
therefore understand how and why a comparison of figures refer- 
ring to 4860 on the one hand, and to 1880 on the other, are indica- 
tive of the more rapid growth in the number of moderate incomes as 
against big ones. But if we compare the overall results of econom- 
ic development over a longer period, we shall see that, despite 
temporary setbacks, the big incomes grew far more rapidly in 
number than did the moderate ones. Indeed, the Mulhall table 
we have cited shows that, in 1812, there were 3,314 persons per 
1,000,000 inhabitants in Britain with incomes in excess of £ 200; 
in 1880, they numbered 6,313, i.e., their total had not even dou- 
bled, whereas the number of persons with incomes of over £ 5,000 
rose from 34 in 1812 to 88 in 1880: it went up by 163.6 per cent. 


* See, forjinstance, 9. Bepamroita, «Mcropayecknii MaTepuannam», crp.'87. 
et seq. (Historical Materialism]. Last year, Luigi Negri brought out a work 
specially devoted to the question of concentration in capitalist society (La 
centralizzazione capitalistica, Torino, 1900). In it, all the causes slowing down 
concentration are carefully enumerated. It is strange, however, that he makes 
no mention of causes that camouflage it. However, such causes do exist, the 
chief of them being the rapid amassment of wealth in the upper strata of 
society. 
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These figures completely disprove Mulhall's talk of the diffu- 
sion of social wealth, and fully bear him out when he says that 
“fortunes over £ 5,000 are multiplying much faster than those 
under £ 5,000” (see above, p. 528). 

“Figures themselves never lie”, said Goschen in the address we 
have referred to above, “but every one must admit that there 
is no sound and accurate material which can be so easily handled 
for the special purposes of the compiler as statistics can....” In this 
case, we are in full agreement with Goschen: indeed, figures do 
not lie.... 


vi 


In our example, we had recourse to hypothetical figures. We 
shall now address ourselves to reality. 

We shall ask the reader to pay special attention to the follow- 
ing figures, which show the growth of income in various brack- 
ets in Britain between the years 1843 and 1879-80: 


Incomes in £ 1843 | 1879-80 

Between 500 and 5,000 17,990 42,927 

» 9,000and 10,000 493 4,439 

» 10,000 and 50,000 200 785 
50.000 

or more 8 68 


The number of persons with incomes of between £ 500 and 
£5,000 more than doubled; the number with incomes of between 
£5,000 and £10,000 almost trebled; the number of rich men 
pocketing between £ 10,000 and £ 50,000 a year almost quadru- 
pled; last, the number of millionaires with annual incomes of 
£ 50,000 or more increased eightfold.* 

Thus there can be no doubt: inequality in the distribution of 
Britain's national income went up considerably in the period men- 
tioned above. Consequently, the “diffusion of wealth” is 
nothing more than a “pious” falsehood. 

True, the number of persons with incomes of between £ 150 
and £ 500 more than trebled during the same period. It follows 
that the number of payers in this bracket—the most modest 


* See Supplement A to a highly interesting note by Miss E. Simcox, 
“Loss or Gain of the Working Classes During the Nineteenth Century”, pub- 
uehed aes ?roceedings of the Industrial Remuneration Conference, London, 
pp. WF. 
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of the lot—grew more rapidly than did the number of payers 
in the two immediately following schedules, and lagged behind 
only the fourth (£ 10,000-£ 50,000) and the fifth (£ 50,000 
or more) schedules.* Given some good will, one might say, in 
this connection, several words on the diffusion of wealth in the 
medium strata of payers. But we shall not be put out of coun- 
tenance by such words, for now we are already well aware that 
the phenomenon we have indicated could have been caused by 
a multitude of causes with absolutely no relation to the “diffusion 
of wealth”. Besides, we have before us the fact of the far more 
rapid growth in the number of payers in the two upper brackets, 
Consequently, the increase in social inequality leaves abso- 
lutely no room for doubt.** 

We see the same increase in other capitalist countries as well. 

Between the years 1848 and 1885, fortunes of various magni- 
tude in the Canton of Zurich increased as follows: 


Size of fortunes Sromih. per 


1848 | 1885 


From 5,000 to 50,000 fr. (approx.) 9,100 47,000 90 
» 50,000 to 500,000 ,, . 930 2,650 185 
Over 500,000 fr. « 30 190 530 


In Basle, Glarus, Bremen, Hamburg, the Kingdom of Saxony, 
and Prussia, one could see the same relation between figures 
expressing the growth of fortunes of various magnitude. 

In the period between 1879 and 1890, the number of incomes 
in excess of 9,600 marks rose by 100 per cent in the Kingdom 
of Saxony, while the number of incomes above 100,000 marks 
went up by 228 per cent.*** 


* In 1843, the number of payers in the lowest bracket was 87,946; in 
1879-80 it reached 274,943. 

** The figures we have quoted refute Goschen to such a degree that we 
will not tire the reader by engaging in a detailed analysis of the significance 
of the fact brought forward by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
namely, that the number of incomes under Schedule £ increased sharply 
between 1875 and 1886. We shall only say that the growth of capitalism of 
necessity presupposes a growth in the number of employees both of private 

ersons and joint-stock companies. But it is this that leads to the increase 
n social inequality; it is this that leads to big incomes growing, on the whole, 
far more rapidly than “moderate” ones. 

*** See Wirtschaftliche Grundbegriffe by Neumann in Schénberg’s Handbuch 
der Politischen Oekonomie, 1. Bd., 4. Auflage, S. 186, Anhang. “In general,” 
says Bohmerth, “the Saxon statistics give reason to admit that although 
middle-class incomes of between 2,100 (2,200) and 9,500 (9,600) marks grow 
considerably in the absolute sense, their percentage of the ovcrall incomes 
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We also have an amazing table from Engel, referring to Prussia. 
Between the years 1845 and 1873, the number of payers in vari- 
ous schedules rose as follows: 


The number of payers rose: 


In Bracket One 1,000- 1,600 thalers by 4110.2 per cent 
3 


4 . Two 1,600- 3,2 a nw ©1382 ot ee 
iH Three 3,200- 6, 4 y 153.9 ,  , 
- Four 6,000- 12,000 a w 224.8 , , 
. PA Five 12,000- 24,000 7 . 30.6 , , 
ra é Six  24,000- 52,000 a ~» 44.3 , , 
a ee Seven 52,000-100,000 ‘ ~ 468.4 , 4 
‘, 7 Eight 100,000-200,000 a » 433.3 ,  , 
a - Nine 200,000 or more - » 2,000.0: « * 


On all sides you will see one and the same thing: the actual 
advance in all countries of the capitalist world follows the same 
direction as in our hypothetical society: the number of payers in the 
upper brackets grows everywhere at an incomparably more rapid rate 
than the number of payers of modest means. The results obtained 
through observation of reality coincide amazingly with those 
we obtained when we surmised that the increase in the social income 
does not improve the condition of the working class. In many cases, 
however, reality greatly outstrips our hypothetical example, 
in which the difference in the growth of the number of payers 
of various categories is far lower than in Prussia (according 
to Engel’s table) or at least in the Canton of Zurich. That is 
probably because our example did not sufficiently take into 
account the concentration of property in the less wealthy strata of 
society. It is quite possible that, in reality, such concentration 
greatly slows down the growth in the number of “moderate” 
incomes. 

In short, the nature of our example is in full keeping with 
the actual state of affairs in capitalist society. However, our 
example was based on the surmise that the distribution of social 
income among the various classes of society becomes ever more uneven. 
Obviously, that is what takes place in reality. 

But if that is so, then all the rant on the blunting of social 
contradictions, the diffusion of wealth, the “impoverishment” 
of the capitalists and the “enrichment” of the working people is 
a bitter mockery of a class that so keenly feels the existence of 


falls quite considerably. Thus, we seem to have here the same course of devel- 
epaien that might be established for medium-size production on the basis 
of imperial statistics” (Die Vertheilung des Einkommens in Preussen und Sach- 
sen, Dresden, 1898, S. 412). 

* Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 2. Auflage, II. Band, S. 36. 
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social inequality. The doctrine of Carey-Bastiat and their off- 
spring—Goschen, Schultze-Gavernitz and their ilk, is nothing more 
than artful but unconvincing talk by advocates of a cause which, 
at least in principle, is a lost one. 


Vil 


Having seen the truth of the above, we can now turn our at- 
tention to Mr. P. Struve. 

How does this most estimable “critic” regard the Carey-Bastiat 
doctrine? 

The article he has published in Braun's Archiv contains pas- 
sages which provide definite grounds to at least give a reply to 
the question of what he thinks of the latest variety of the doctrine, 
i.e., that “diffusion of wealth” which Goschen, Schultze-Gaver- 
nitz and Co. have clutched out of thin air. Here is one of those 
passages. 

As is common knowledge, Marx affirmed that, with the devel- 
opment of capitalism and the higher productivity of labour, the 
rate of surplus value, and consequently the degree of the exploita- 
tion of the workers’ labour by the capitalist, rises. Mr. P. Struve 
has the following to say on that thought: 

“But it is this proposition that is so hard to bring into accord 
with the facts. It was probably true, on the whole, in respect of 
the initial stage of the development of large-scale capitalism 
(the initial triumph of machine production). But it cannot bestated 
that a higher degree of exploitation was to be seen at the later 
stages and will continue into the indefinite future. The thing is 
that the rate of surplus value can rise only when, for some reason, 
wages fall or surplus value grows. However, lower wages cannot 
be called a characteristic feature of the most recent economic 
development in the capitalist countries. Besides lower wages, 
surplus value can be increased either by longer working hours 
or greater intensity of labour. However, we cannot speak of 
longer working hours in the capitalist countries.... The reverse 
is rather to be seen. A greater intensity of labour indeed exists, 
but, in the first place, that increase is often linked, for physi- 
ological causes, with higher wages, and, in the second place, 
it often comes up against an impassable boundary. That is why 
the doctrine of a constant rise in the rate of surplus value or 
in the degree of the exploitation of labour in developing capitalist 
society seems groundless to me. One can, with considerable 
success, defend the reverse thesis, which does not in fact contra- 
dict the general character of recent economic development.”* 


* Brauns Archiv, XIV Band V, und VI. Heft 4, 694. 
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That “reverse thesis” is that very “thesis” which has been 
brought forward by the present renovators of the Carey-Bastiat doc- 
trine. We have already seen how totally bankrupt that thesis is. 
By showing the growing inequality in the distribution of national 
income, we have thereby proved that the share of that income 
going to the working class decreases. Having coped with the 
“originals”, we could very well dispense with the “copy”, and limit 
ourselves to simply establishing the more or less consoling and 
admirable circumstance that it is a very faithful replica which re- 
veals a strong resemblance to the originals. But since we must, at 
least in part, follow in the steps of our “critic”, we must also 
examine his arguments. Besides, we have to admit that, till 
now, Marx's idea of the greater degree of the capitalist’s exploita- 
tion of the worker has been confirmed by us only indirectly, and 
only through mention of the growing inequality in the distribu- 
tion of social wealth. Let us now see whether any direct argu- 
ments in favour of that idea can be advanced. 

As we have seen, that is impossible, in Mr. P. Struve’s opi- 
nion. He claims that Marx’s idea can be considered correct only 
in respect of the initial stage of the development of capitalism. 
That, however, is quite untrue. 

Let us take the United States of America where, for very many 
reasons, the terms on which the proletariat sell their labour 
power are far more favourable to them than in any European coun- 
try. How has the share of that country’s working class changed 
in respect of the value created by its labour? 

In 1840, that share was 51 per cent, which fell to 45 per cent in 
1890, consequently, the working class’s smaller share was accompa- 
nied by a rise in the degree of its exploitation by the capitalists. 

These figures are taken from Carol D. Wright, who, despite all 
his conscientiousness, markedly prefers the roseate to the sombre.* 

Carol D. Wright also speaks of the cause for the fall in the 
working class's share. He sees it in the development of machine 
production, or, as Marx would have said, in the change in the 
organic composition of capital.** 

What has our “critic” to say on this matter? Does he think that 
the United States of America has not yet emerged from the initial 
stage of capitalism? 

Mr. P. Struve cites from Carol D. Wright’s book, so he should 
have a knowledge of it. However, he seems to have failed to 


* See his Industrial] Evolution of the United States,sNew York, 1895, 
p. 192. Atkinson's having arrived at different conclusions in his calculations 
issimply due to his having taken the fall in the rate of profits for a lesser norm 
of surplus value. The example he has cited shows very well how a knowledge 
of economic theory is essential to the statistician, 
** jibid., same page, 
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see what the American statistician has had to say about the 
lower share of the working class. Such near-sightedness is most 
awkward.??! 

Between the years 1861 and 1891, Britain’s national income 
rose from £ 832,000 thousand to £ 1,600,000 thousand, while 
wages went up from £ 388,000 thousand to £ 693,000 thousand. 
That means that the rate of surplus value, which stood at 114.43 
per cent in 1861, rose to 130.8 per cent in 1891.* 

I would like to know what Mr. P. Struve thinks of the “stage” 
reached by British capitalism during that period. 

Or perhaps our “critic” would like to repeat the arguments with 
the aid of which Mr. Bowley tries to play down the impression 
created by the figures we have quoted, and convince the reader 
that the British working class’s share of the national product 
has nevertheless not declined. Let him try to do that. We shall 
have no difficulty in proving to him how feeble such arguments 
are. However, we shall now draw his attention to the following 
fact. 

British statisticians also include under the heading of wages 
payments made to domestic servants, which actually come from 
surplus value. Domestic servants are very numerous in Britain. 
According to L. Levi, they numbered 2,400,000 in 1884, while 
the total for agricultural workers did not exceed 900,000. In 
the same year, according to the same source, British domestic 
servants were paid a total of £86,000 thousand, while agricul- 
tural workers got no more than £ 67,000 thousand. If we assume 
that the aggregate wages paid to domestic servants in 1891 did 
not exceed the total for 1884, and if, after subtracting £ 86,000 
thousand from the total wages received by the British working 
class in 1891, we add these millions to the overall sum of sur- 
plus value for the same year, then the rate of surplus value will 
rise even more. In general, the British working class hardly gets 
over one-third of the national income. 

According to calculations made by Andreas Costa for 1899, 
France’s national income was distributed as follows: 


million 

francs 

Agricultural workers... ..........2.. 2,000 

Industrial workers ............0.0004 3,600 

Salaried workers of various kinds. ........ 1,000 

Domestic servants .............28.-4 4,400 
Artisans, small farmers, retailers, carriers and 
forwarding agents, soldiers, sailors, gendarmes, 
petty officials, clergymen, monks and nuns, men 

and women teachers, etc............. 4,000 


* Arthur Lyon Bowley, “Changes in Average Wages in the United King- 
dom Between 1860 and 1891”, in Journal of the R.S.S., June 1895. 
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million francs 


Capitalists 
1) im agriculture ...........2.2..4, from 3,500 to 4,500 
2) in industry, trade and the hotel and catering 
business... .......2...2..0.2.884 from 3,500 to 4,500 
3) rentiers, state pensioners and members of 
the liberal professions ......... . . from 2,500 to 3,000* 


By adding up these figures we get about 22,000,000 thousand 
francs, of which total not more than one-third went to workers, 
artisans and small farmers, just as was the case in Britain. 

So high a degree of exploitation is possible only given highly de- 
veloped labour productivity. It was physically impossible 30 to 
35 years ago when, according to expert calculations, France's 
national income barely reached 15,000,000 thousand francs. 
That is why Mr. P. Struve is greatly in error when he links the 
greater exploitation of the working class to the initial stage of 
capitalism. 


Vill 


Our “critic” has misinterpreted the wage rises in many countries 
and many branches of industry over the last fifty years. But any- 
one with the least knowledge of political economy knows that 
higher wages can go hand in hand with a lower price of labour power 
and consequently also with a greater degree of the workers’ exploita- 
tion. Wages are higher in Britain than on the Continent, while the 
price of labour power is higher on the Continent than it is in Britain. 
That is an old truth.** However, while reiterating that truth, the 
apologists for capitalism pass it over in modest silence when, on the 
basis of higher wages, they try to prove the so familiar “thesis” 
that the capitalists are becoming “poorer”, and the workers “rich- 
er’. Marx very aptly remarked in Volume One of Capital: “Hence 
we may understand the decisive importance of the transforma- 
tion of value and price of labour-power into the form of wages, or 
into the value and price of labour itself. This phenomenal form, 
which makes the actual relation invisible, and indeed, shows the 
direct opposite of that relation, forms the basis of all the juridical 
notions of both labourer and capitalist, of all the mystifications 
of the capitalistic mode of production, of all its illusions as to 
liberty, of all the apologetic shifts of the vulgar economists.”* ** 
What is remarkable is that, in his capacity of “critic” of Marx, 
Mr. P. Struve has not only been most forgiving to the apologetic 


* See V. Turquan, “Evolution de la fortune privée en France”, in Revue 
a’ Economie politique, février 1900. 

“But I maintain, Unhestatingly, that daily wages are no criterion 
of die. actual cost of executing works....” (Thomas Brassey, Work and Wages, 
London, 1873, p. 66.) 

*** Capital, Vol I, St. Petersburg, 1872, p. 468 [Russ. ed.?7? 
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artifices of the vulgar political economists, but has himself resorted 
to them. The most outstanding manifestation of his new propen- 
sity is indubitably his remark that “surplus value as embodied 
in the surplus product is created, not only by living labour” but is 
a function of all social capital.* This is the ultima Thule of bour- 
geois apologetics. However, most valuable pearls of this kind are 
also to be met in the articles which now hold our attention. It}is to 
these that the reference belongs regarding the growth of wages 
as proof of a lower level of surplus value. 

That the working day in many leading branches of industry 
is shorter today than it was several decades ago is true but hardly 
convincing. The shorter working hours were more than made up 
for by the greater intensity of labour. All this is again common 
knowledge. True, the greater intensity of labour may, with the pas- 
sage of time, come up against insurmountable physiological limits 
but experience has shown that such a possibility has not yet 
become reality.** 

Though the fact of higher wages cannot be denied, one might 
well ask how high they have risen, for example, in the advanced 
countries of the European continent? A quite unexpected reply 
to this question is often provided by reality. 

According to Voit, the following amounts of nutritives are re- 
quired to restore the worker's strength: 


Albumins Fats Carbohydrates 
Given moderate work ...... 118 gr | 56 or 500 gr 
Given intense work ....... 145 gr 100 gr 450 gr 


* In an article entitled “The Fundamental Antinomy of the Theory of 
Labour Value”, Zhizn [Life], February 1900. The article was courteously 
but ruthlessly analysed by Karelin, in an article “Notes” published in the 
October and November issues of Nauchnoye Obozreniye {Science Review]. 

** Labour in the United States is far more intensive than in Europe. 
French working men who went to the Chicago World Exhibition were amazed 
by the intensity of the American workers’ labour (see Rapports de la délé- 
gation ouvriére a l’ezposition de Chicago, Paris, 1894). But even in America, 
the natural limit to intensification has not yet been reached, though the 
intensity of labour is growing very rapidly. On this, see Emile Levasseur, 
L’Ouurter américain, Paris, t. I, pP- 97 et seq. Neither has that limit 
been exceeded in Australia: “Je n'ai trouvé en Australie personne qui fit 
contre la journée de huit 4 neuf heures; chacun donnait pour expliquer cette 
opinion la méme raison: que l'intensité du travail est plus grande avec la 
journée courte” (Albert Metin, Le socialisme sans doctrines, Australie et Nou- 
velle Zélande, Paris, 1901, p. 132). {1 have not found anyone in Australia 
opposed to an eight- or nine-hour day; the explanation generally given was 
the same: shorter hours mean greater intensity of labour.} There the greater 
intensity of labour is a source of unemployment for the weaker workers, who 
cannot keep pace with the stronger (ibid, p. 146). True, a minimum wage 
had also to be established there so as to bring about such a state of affairs. 
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If the working man does not consume the above quantities, 
his organism is worn down and his labour power is undermined; 
what he experiences is a process of physiological impoverishment. 
Is the present-day European worker far from that impover- 
ishment? 

On the basis of data collected by Ducpétiaux, Professor Hector 
Denis of Brussels has found that, in 1853, the Belgian worker 
consumed, on the average, the following quantities of products: 


Albumins ....... 70 er 
Fats. .... -.... 26.2 gr 
Carbohydrates ..... 461 gr 


That means that, during that period, the Belgian proletarian 
was far from able to restore, with the aid of food, the energy 
spent in the process of production. It evidently follows hence 
that the price of labour power was then far lower than its value. 

During the thirty odd years that ensued, Belgian capitalism 
went through a brilliant “stage” of its development but the Bel- 
gian worker's strength was still being sapped by insufficient nu- 
trition. In the eighties, his organism received the following: 


Albumins........ 82.278 gr 
| Of: ea 77.926 gr 
Carbohydrates... ... 589.408 gr* 


What tremendous progress! What an enviable fate for the 
working class! The worker was now getting the handsome quanti- 
ty of twelve extra grams of albumins, to say nothing of additional 
fats and especially carbohydrates. After that, how can one fail 
to speak of the blunting of social contradictions? If the improve- 
ment in the Belgian workers’ condition continues apace in this 
fashion, then, in the forthcoming geological period, they may 
be getting almost as much as is required for the correct feeding of 
the organism. 

If we take matters seriously, we have no right to speak with 
confidence of any improvement, even the most infinitesimal, 
in the Belgian worker’s nutrition. Here everything depends on 
the relation between his present daily expenditure of labour 
power and what it was in the fifties. If that expenditure has grown, 
then his nutrition has become perhaps even less satisfactory, 
despite a certain addition of nutritives. Consequently, even the 
extra 12 grams of albumins cannot keep us from drawing pessi- 
mistic inferences regarding the social consequences of capitalist 
progress. 


i Hector Denis, La Dépréssion économique et sociale, Bruxelles, 1895, 
p. 145 
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All that we know is that the Belgian worker is still economical- 
ly unable to restore his labour power through nutrition. Here 
is what has been said on the matter by one who can hardly be 
suspected of the obstinate “dogmatism” of the orthodox Marxists, 
namely, the Governor of Western Flanders. 

“It is known ... that the minimum ration for the soldier is 
1,066 grams of bread, 285 grams of meat and 200 grams of veg- 
etables. Now our workers, who toil from morning till night, 
need a still greater amount of food. However, what they consume 
does not even approach the soldier's minimum.”* 

The Belgian proletarian’s labour power is still being sold 
below its value, while his wages have undoubtedly risen quite 
“considerably” during the last half-century. We know that the low- 
er the level of wages, the more impressive any rise in them seems. 
If the worker gets one penny a day, then a rise amounting toa far- 
thing may be imposingly called an accretion of 20 per cent! However, 
it goes without saying that this “considerable” rise in no way 
removes the social and physiological poverty of the working man. 

Mr. P. Struve is most scornful of the iron law of wages,?’? of 
“blessed memory”. It is of course quite impossible to defend that 
law today; its bankruptcy was too clearly revealed by Marx. But 
one cannot but also agree that the law might seem golden to many 
a Belgian worker, even in the wording given it by Lassalle and 
Rodbertus. 


IX 


The trolls proposed to Ibsen's Peer Gynt that they would knock 
his left eye a little out of shape. “True, you'll have a slight 
squint after that,” their chieftain added soothingly, “but then eve- 
rything that presents itself to your eye will seem beautiful and gra- 
tifying.” Our critic has undergone a similar operation at the hands of 
the Brentano school, which cherishes the Carey-Bastiat tradition like 
the apple of their eye. We do not know exactly which eye of his 
has been knocked a little out of shape by that estimable school 
but, to say the least, it has been done in such a way that the 
capitalist order now seems to him, if not most beautiful and gra- 
tifying, then at least incomparably more attractive than it would 
were his vision unimpaired. One of the many possible proofs of 
this is provided by his arguments of the capitalist exploitation 
of women and children. 

In a polemic with Bernstein, Kautsky expressed the idea that 
the growing number of working women and children testified to 
the impoverishment of the working class. This idea seems to have 


* Cited from Hector Denis, op. cit., p. 144. The reference is to the eigh- 
ties. 
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been most displeasing to Mr. P. Struve. “When I was reading Kaut- 
sky,” he remarks caustically, “it seemed to me that I was listening 
to a speech by the esteemed Decurtins at the Zurich Congress....”?74 
“If I shared Kautsky’s view on women’s labour, I would also 
accept the practical proposals on that labour advanced by the 
Catholic social-politicians.”* Excellent. But how does Mr. P. Stru- 
ve himself look upon the matter? You will now learn. 

He acknowledges that the use of women’s and children's labour 
in Germany rose considerably during the years 1882-95, but goes 
on to say that such an increase was especially to be seen in the 
field of trade, and in general in such branches of the economy in 
which members of proprietors’ own families often work. Hence, 
he has drawn the comforting conclusion that Kautsky’s opinion 
on this kind of labour should be taken cum grano salis. “The course 
of development in general is not as uniform, and its meaning 
not the same to such a degree,” he says, “as is shown in the scheme 
of the theory of impoverishment.”** He continues with a most 
comforting reference to the United States of America, where the 
utilisation of women's labour decreased relatively, and children’s 
labour also absolutely, in the period between 1840 and 
4890. 

It follows that capitalism is that very spear which heals the 
wounds it inflicts: in the “initial stage”, it was indeed somewhat 
playful, sparing neither grown-up men, women, nor children, in 
its striving to bring under its rule everything living and capable 
of producing surplus value. But that was only a passing fancy 
and error of youth. On reaching the age of maturity, cap- 
italism grows milder and gradually slackens the tight reins; 
then the degree of its exploitation of the proletariat falls, and the 
women and children it has driven so hard are at last able to enjoy 
leisure at their own homes, in conditions which in theirturn are 
improving, not only absolutely but also relatively, i.e., in com- 
parison with the home conditions of the capitalists. All this is so 
gratifying, admirable, comforting and inevitable that we are 
unable to understand why Mr. P. Struve has come out against 
the “monotony”. Of course, monotony produces a grievous impres- 
sion when we come up against it in the “scheme of the theory of impov- 
erishment”, but in the scheme of the enrichment of the workers 
and the impoverishment of the capitalist it is quite pleasant and 
even in no way fatiguing, to prove which we shall make reference to 
Mr. Struve himself: all his present economic arguments are 
very tat and monotonous, but one has to be a gloomy “epigone” 
of Marx to fail to be moved by their ennobling influence. 


* Archiv, S. 732-33. 
** ibid., S. 734. 
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The only trouble is that stark reality has so sharply contradic- 
ted these ennobling arguments. Let us consider, at least, the 
exploitation of women and children by capital. Mr. P. Struve has 
forgotten that the number of women engaged in industrial work— 
the number of women wage-earners—went up by 82 per cent in Ger- 
many between the years 1883 and 1895, the corresponding increase 
of male workers being only 39 per cent. If we are not deceived by 
our one-sided “epigonism”, then such figures are indicative of 
both an absolute and a relative increase in the number of women 
exploited by capital. But what is it that drives women under 
the heavy yoke of capital? Of course, it is not the alleged ‘“en- 
richment” of the proletariat. 

True, Carroll D. Wright has said that the number of women 
engaged in factory work in the United States was relatively great- 
er in 1850 than it was in 1890, but he himself goes on to remark 
that exact figures on women's labour have existed only since 
1870.* But what do we see, beginning with that year? We see a 
constant increase—both absolute and relative—in the extent of wom- 
en’s labour. In his Eleventh Annual Report, the selfsame Car- 
roll D. Wright cited figures from which it follows, in his own 
words, that “the proportion of females 10 years of age or over 
employed in all occupations in the United States rose”... (italics 
ours—G.P.) “from 14.68 per cent” (of the overall figure of the 
female population—G.P.) “in 1870, to 17.22 per cent in 1890, 
while the males decreased in proportion” (italics again ours—G.P.) 
“from 85.32 per cent in 1870 to 82.78 per cent in 1890, fully cor- 
roborating the facts obtained in the present investigation” (i.e., 
in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour— 
G.P.) “that the females are to some extent entering into places at 
the expense of the males.”** 

In 1870, women comprised 14.14 per cent of the work force in 
the manufacturing and mechanical industries;*** in 1890 the per- 
centage went up to 20.18.**** 

“The fact is absolutely demonstrated, therefore, that the proporti- 
on of females...” (working for wages—G.P.)“is gradually incre- 
asing.”* **** 

Mr. P. Struve will come up against the same conclusion in the 
well-known book by Sartorius, Die nordamerikanischen Gewerk- 
schaften unter dem Einfluss der fortschreitenden Productionstechnik, 
Berlin, 1886. On page 109, we find the following table showing 


* Industrial Evolution, p. 204. 
=* Penh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 
1897, p. 24. 
*+* (These last four words are in English in the original.) 
**** ibid., p. 22. 
eeeet ibid. 
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the relative and absolute growth of female labour in a number of 
States in the country: 


Women workers at 


factories Population 
| 1850 | 1880 1850 1880 
Pennsylvania ....... 22 ,078 73,046 | 2,341,786 | 4,282,894 
New Jersey ........ 8,762 27 ,099 489 ,555 4,131 .116 
Illinois .. 2... 0.22, 493 15 ,233 815,470 | 3,077,874 
New York. ........ 51,612 137 ,455 | 3,097,394 5,082,874 
OWi0: see es ee Ea 4,437 18,563 | 1,980,329 | 3,198,062 
New Hampshire. ..... 14,103 29,356 317,976 346 ,994 


These figures show whose words should be taken cum grano 
salis—Kautsky’s or Mr. P. Struve’s. 

And what about child labour? 

In the period between 1870 and 1880, the number of working 
children between 10 and 15 rose in the United States from 13.9 
per cent of all children in this age bracket, to 16.82 per cent. On the 
contrary, the number fell to 10.34 per cent in the years between 
41880 and 1890. This was the outcome of factory legislation, which 
restricted the use of child labour. The number of children em- 
ployed in industry fell, in the main, in the New England states, 
where the operation of the law was particularly efficacious. Where 
it was less efficacious, child labour assumed even more extensive 
proportion than in the previous decade.* 

The self-justifying dodges resorted to by the “critics” of Marx 
are no more capable of concealing the truth from the careful 
researcher than are the apologetic exercises of the vulgar econo- 
mists. Anyone with eyes to see will realise that the development 
of capitalism leads to those very results that Marx spoke of: 
not content with the exploitation of adult male workers, capital 
is striving more and more to subordinate women and children to itself. 
The growing subordination of women and children to it undo- 
ubtedly means a deterioration in the working class's social position. 

But Mr. Struve will tell us that the growth in the number 
of children employed at factories was checked by factory legisla- 
tion, at least in some States.** 

It did, we shall reply, but that in no way denies or even modi- 
fies the overall meaning of the Marxist theory of social develop- 
ment. That factory legislation can protect some of the interests 
of the working class was admitted already in the Manifesto of the 


* Levasseur, L’Ouvrier américain, 1, 198. 
** Cf. his ee on the possible influence of “social reform” on female 
labour (Archiv, S. 733). 
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Communist Party.* However, the question is not whether factory 
legislation has or has not protected some of the workers’ interests; 
it is a question of what is the algebraical sum of those consequences 
of factory legislation that are advantageous to the proletariat 
and present a positive magnitude, and of the trend towards a wors- 
ening in the working class's social condition, a trend inherent 
in capitalism and presenting a negative magnitude. According to 
Marx, that algebraical sum cannot be a positive magnitude, i. e., the 
worker's social condition grows worse despite the advantages he gets 
from factory legislation. It is this—and only this—that is still 
being insisted on by Marx's “orthodox” followers. His so-called 
critics say the reverse. They are out to prove that the notori- 
ous “social reform” has already improved the worker’s social con- 
dition, and will improve it even more with the passage of time, so 
that in due course, probably in the next geological period, the cap- 
italist mode of production will imperceptibly develop into the so- 
cialist. Who is right? Everything we have till now learnt, and all the 
facts and phenomena we have dealt with emphatically testify 
in favour of Marx and the “orthodox”: in economic terms the dis- 
tance between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie has grown; the 
working class has become relatively poorer because its share of the 
national product has decreased relatively. However important 
factory legislation and other palliatives of “social reform” are, 
to the working class, they have far from outweighed developing 
capitalism's tendencies to disparage the working class. The pro- 
letariat has been in the position of a man swimming against a pow- 
erful current: were he to yield to the force of the current without 
offering it any resistance, he would be carried very far back; however, 
he offered resistance and has tried to make headway, which is why 
the current cannot carry him as far back as it might; nevertheless, the 
man is carried back because the current is far stronger than his 
efforts are.** 


* “It compels legislative recognition of particular interests of the wor- 
kers, by taking advantage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. 
Thus the ten-hours’ bill in England was carried” (Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, p. 117, Chapter 1, “Bourgeoisie and Proletarians”).?75 

** On the basis of a careful study of figures referring to the city of York, 
Rowntree has arrived at the following conclusions: 5 ten per cent of the 
population of the city get under 21s. 8d. per week and therefore live in con- 

itions of what he calls “primary poverty”; 2) 17.93 per cent of the population 
live in conditions of “secondary poverty”, i.e., though having earnings of 
over 24s. 8d. a week, they incur various extra—productive or non-produc- 
tive—expenditures (Poverty. A Study of Town Life, second edition, p. 298). 
In Rowntree’s opinion, between 25 and 30 per cent of the aggregate urban 
population live in poverty (ibid., p. 30). There’s “automatic socialism” for 
youl Such poverty, Rowntree goes on to say, has been prevalent, despite the 
growth of the national wealth, even during “unprecedented prosperity” (ibid., 


p. 304). Indeed, Goschen was right, “Figures do not lie. 
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We have till now been dealing with the relative deterioration 
in the workers’ condition. However, we have not forgotten that 
certain “critics”, these including Mr. P. Struve, have attempted 
to prove that Marx wrote, not of a relative but of an absolute 
deterioration of that condition. If one is to believe these gentle- 
men, all talk by the “orthodox” regarding a relative deterioration 
presents nothing but the sophistries of unbridled wranglers, who 
feel they have lost their case in debate but are loth to admit it. 
But what are the facts of the case? 

In a booklet entitled Wage Labour and Capital, which, it will 
be recalled, was based on lectures he delivered in the Brus- 
sels German Society in 1847, Marx showed that even in the in- 
stance—most favourable to the workers—when the rapid growth 
of capital, by increasing the demand for labour power, leads to 
higher wages, the condition of the workers becomes relatively worse. 
“The rapid growth of productive capital brings about an equally 
rapid growth of wealth, luxury, social wants, social enjoyments. 
Thus, although the enjoyments of the worker have risen, the 
social satisfaction that they give has fallen in comparison with 
the increased enjoyments of the capitalist, which are inaccessible 
to the worker, in comparison with the state of development of 
society in general. Our desires and pleasures spring from society; 
we measure them, therefore, by society and not by the objects 
which serve for their satisfaction. Because they are of a social 
nature, they are of a relative nature.”* 

What is this but the theory of the relative deterioration in 
the condition of the working class? 

Further: “...If the income of the worker increases with the 
rapid growth of capital, the social gulf that separates the worker 
from the capitalist increases at the same time, and the power of 
capital over labour, the dependence of labour on capital, like- 
wise increases at the same time. 

“To say that the worker has an interest in the rapid growth of 
capital is only to say that the more rapidly the worker increases 
the wealth of others, the richer will be the crumbs that fall to 
him, the greater is the number of workers that can be employed 
and called into existence, the more can the mass of slaves depend- 
ent on capital be increased.... If capital is growing rapidly, 
wages may rise; the profit of capital rises incomparably more ra- 
pidly. The material position of the worker has improved, but 


* Wage Labour and Capital, Geneva, 1894, pp. 33-34. [Plekhanov is 
quoting from the Russian translation published in Geneva.]?“® 
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at the cost of his social position. The social gulf that divides him 
from the capitalist has widened.”* 

That Marx did not at all eschew the idea of the relative deterio- 
ration in the condition of the working class, as the “critics” would 
assure us, is proved beyond doubt by these excerpts. They also 
go to show that Marx would not have ceased from speaking of the 
impoverishment of the working class even if an absolute improve- 
ment might have been observed in its condition. However, it is 
true that, in his analysis of the actual development of capitalist 
society as given in the booklet, Marx found that the growth of 
capital was far from always linked with an absolute improve- 
ment in the condition of the working class. “The more productive 
capital grows, the more the division of labour and the application of 
machinery expands,” he says, “the more competition among the 
workers grows and the more their wages contract."** He went on 
to point out that the development of capitalism drove into the 
ranks of wage-earners ever new sections of the population, 
and ended the booklet with the following overall conclusion: 

“If capital grows rapidly, competition among the workers grows 
incomparably more rapidly, that is, the means of employment, the 
means of subsistence, of the working class decrease proportionately 
so much the more, and, nevertheless, the rapid growth of capital is the 
most favourable condition for wage labour.” *** 

Marx evidently thought at the time that the relative decrease 
in the sources of earnings should inevitably lead to lower wages, 
which is why he held that the development of capitalism led to 
a fall in wages. This was a view he held in common with many 
socialists of the time. **** 

In the booklet we have mentioned, Marx’s economic views, 
however, did not yet appear in a finalised form.***** In it, he 
did not yet distinguish between profit and surplus value, wages 
and the price of labour power. That is why we shall address our- 
selves to his main work—Capital. 

In Volume One of Capital, Marx says that, as a result of higher 
labour productivity, the price of labour power may fall, despite 
the simultaneous increase in the means of subsistence at the dis- 
posal of the labourer.****** Consequently, a distinction is here 
drawn between the relative and the absolute worsening in the labour- 
er’s condition. Elsewhere in the same volume, Marx, in mention- 
ing Gladstone's opinion that the “intoxicating” growth of 


* Wage Labour and Capital, p. 39.277 
** ibid., p. 47, italicised in the original.278 
*** ibid., p. 48.278 
**** Cf., for example, Louis Blanc, Organisation du travail,"5e éd., p. 40. 
**+s* Cf. ¢Engels’s remark in the Introduction to the booklet. 
*##00* Capital, Vol. 1, p. 454 [Russ. ed.]?8 
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Britain’s social wealth had made the poor less poor, noted the 
following: “If the working-class has remained ‘poor’, only ‘less 
poor’ in proportion as it produces forthe wealthy class ‘an intox- 
icating augmentation of wealth and power’, then it has re- 
mained relatively just as poor. If the extremes of poverty have 
not lessened, they have increased, because the extremes of wealth 
have.”* 

What is this but the theory of the relative impoverishment of 
the working class? 

True, Marx also indicates in Capital the causes that tend to 
bring about a fall in wages. But, while establishing the highly 
important distinction between the pay received by the labourer, 
and the price of his labour power, he no longer affirms that a high- 
er degree of the workers’ exploitation must inevitably lead te 
a fall in his wages. No, in the direct and clear meaning of his 
finalised theory, a fall in the price of labour power, and a rela- 
tive worsening in the workers’ condition may be accompanied by 
arise in his pay.** That is why onecannot but be surprised by the 
dexterity of those who are out to refute Marx by pointing out that 
wages went up in the second half of the nineteenth century. That 
dexterity deserves the greater praise for that remark—inasmuch 
as it is true—referring, in particular, to so-called skilled workers, 
whereas in Capital Marx cited examples mostly from the life of 
unskilled workers.*** 


XI 


Mr. P. Struve dislikes the passage in Capital, in which Marx says 
that the higher the productivity of labour, the more the workers’ 
are riveted to the means of the occupation, and the less satis- 
factory the conditions of their existence. The reader will remem- 
ber the following celebrated passage: 

“The law, finally, that always equilibrates the relative sur- 
plus-population, or industrial reserve army, to the extent and 
energy of accumulation, this law rivets the labourer to capital 
more firmly than the wedges of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. 
It establishes an accumulation of misery, corresponding with accu- 
mulation of capital. Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, there- 


* Capital, Vol. 1, p. 562. [Russ. ed.]?8 
** ibid., p. 556. Cf. the quotations made by Mr. P. Struve in his “Rand- 
glossen” in Neue Zeit, 1X. Jahrgang, S. 571. 

*** Thus, in discussing British workers’ housing and food he made the 
following reservation: “The limits of this book compel us to concern our- 
selves chiefly with the worst paid part of the industrial proletariat, and 
with the agricultural labourers, who together form the majority of the wor- 
king-class” (Capital, Vol. I, p. 563. [Russ. ed.}?8? 
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fore, at the same time accumulation of misery, agony of toil, 
slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite 
pole, i.e., on the side of the class that produces its own product in 
the form of capital.”* 

Mr. P. Struve thinks that these lines are not in keeping with 
the actual state of affairs in society today, and that, were they 
in keeping with it, the “development towards socialism” would 
be quite impossible. 

Let us examine this opinion of our “critic's”. 

Ts it true or untrue that the labourers’ conditions of existence 
become more and more insecure with the development of labour 
productivity? 

People who have made a careful study of this question and, to 
the best of our knowledge, have not yet been suspected of “dogma- 
tism” say that it is true. 

Indeed, let us recall the opinion of the British Commission 
that studied the depression in industry. The majority of the 
Commission were of the opinion that the civilised nations can at 
present turn out far more manufactures than are needed on the 
world market.** The discrepancy between productive force and 
consumer capacity leads to depression in industry and to lower 
profits. We leave it to the reader to judge how the workers’ con- 
ditions of existence must be affected by such a state of affairs 
brought about by the highly developed state of society’s produc- 
tive forces. 

The minority came out still more decisively and definitely. 
In their opinion, a very big change had taken place in the pre- 
ceding forty years (the Report was published in 1886) in the life 
of civilised nations. Labour productivity there had reached 
such a high level of development that the main difficulty now 
lay, not in the expensiveness or the rarity of products but in 
finding employment, in the absence of which the vast majority 
of the population were deprived of all means of subsistence.*** 

Again, let the reader judge for himself whether all this contra- 
dicts or confirms the above-quoted words of Marx. 

The Commission left no room for doubt as to the nature of the 
difficulty created by the development of labour productivity. 
As they put it, it consisted in the fewer sources of wages for 
the working class, i.e., in the creation of relative over-population. 
That was exactly what Marz said. 

Thus, with the development of capitalism, the terms of the 
sale of labour power have changed to the disadvantage of the sellers, 


* Capital, Vol. 1 p. 556.288 
** See p. XVIl in the Final Report of the Commission, which we have so 
often quoted from. 
*** ibid., p. LIV. 
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which is sufficient explanation of the fall we have demonstrated 
in the working class’s share of the national income. But, in saying 
that, we in no way deny higher wages in certain branches of pro- 
duction, but merely remark that such a rise goes hand in hand with 
a fall in the price of labour power, and, besides, it is not as consid- 
erable as the apologists of capitalism would have us believe. 
Giffen asserted that the wage level rose by 100 or even 
more per cent* in some branches of:British industry ‘between the 
years 1833 and 1883. This is a staggering exaggeration, which has 
long been pointed out in various quarters. Any comparison be- 
tween the figures for 1833 and the eighties will reveal very little, 
for the simple reason that in 1833, i.e., prior to the reform of the: 
Poor Laws*** many workers with families were on parish relief, 
which no doubt led to an artificial lowering of the wage level.** 
Besides, even this scientifically impermissible comparison does. 
not always confirm the roseate conclusion drawn by the “prime 
British statistician”. Thus, for instance, an able seaman's pay 
reached 60 shillings a month in 1833; in the eighties, it stood at the 
same level. In 1833 London compositors were earning an average of 
36 shillings a weak; in the eighties, their wages were no higher.*** 
That, however, was not the main thing; the main thing was that 
this wage rise in Britain was accompanied by a series of phenom- 
ena that considerably detracted from its favourable consequences. 
for the workers. Throughout the period under review, urban devel- 
opment made great forward strides, as a result of which the wor- 
ker’s essential expenditures grew considerably, rents became 
higher**** and the workers were obliged to travel to work by train 
or tram, while previously they had been able to walk to their 


* “The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half-Century , a 
speech delivered to the Royal Statistical Society and published in Essays in 
Finance, second series, London, 1886; cf. his “Further Notes on the Progress 
of the Working Classes”, etc. in the Journal of Royal Statistical Society, March 
1886. The “Notes” were also published in Essays in Finance. 

** Cf. the relevant remark by Benjamin Jones in “Discussion on Mr. 
Giffen’s Paper”, Journal, etc., March 1886, p. 96. It is self-evident that 
the greater the artificial reduction in the level of wages prior to the Law 
of 1834, the more immense the impression from the seemingly improved mate- 
rial condition of the worker after the promulgation of the Law, when wages 
became the sole means of subsistence for the toiling masses. 

*** The remark by the selfsame Benjamin Jones, on the same page. Nume- 
rous highly forcible objections to Giffen were also made at the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference, at which Lloyd Jones revealed the poetical 
licence practised by certain other British statisticians. See the Report of that 
conference, p. 35. 

**** According to Chadwick, rents doubled in London (Journal of the R.S.S., 
March 1886, the “Discussion on Mr. Giffen's Paper”, p. 97). Miss Edith 
Simcox finds that higher rents swallow up to three-fifths of the increase in 
workers’ wages due to higher pay levels. (Industrial Remuneration Confer- 
ence Report, p. 92). 
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places of employment, etc. Besides, adventitious loss of working 
hours became more frequent than before. Mr. Gay, a secretary 
of the foundrymen’s union, calculated from the records at his 
disposal that members were losing up to 20 per cent of their work- 
ing time through no fault of their own.* This figure is indicative 
of the size of the reserve army of workers, whose existence our 
“critic” is prone to deny.** Hobson thinks that “the general con- 
dition of employment in England is one of greater irregularity 
and that the waste of time and energy is larger than it was half 
a century ago or during the eighteenth century.”*** This of course 
has escaped the attention of “scholars” who prattle about “automat- 
ic socialism” in capitalist society. 

How frivolous the most “estimable“ representatives of the bour- 
geoisie become when they begin to speak about the “enrichment” 
of the workers is to be seen from the example of the selfsame Gos- 
chen. To back his argument in favour of the “automatic socialism” 
he has invented, Goschen refers to the fact that, in the period be- 
tween 1875 and 1886, the number of houses producing less than 
£10 of rent grew far more slowly than the number of houses with 
Tents of between £10 and £ 20. He attributed this to a consider- 
able part of the working class having grown more prosperous and 
therefore presenting demands for more expensive housing. How- 
ever, he himself has foreseen that objectors will point to the higher 
rents, a fact of common knowledge. 

To this unavoidable objection he makes reply in advance: “At 
least, the working men ... can afford to pay them...”**** [i.e., higher 
rents]. There is no outarguing such “objective” researchers! 

The “well-intentioned” economists are no less aware than we 
are that higher wages do not of themselves equate to an improve- 
ment in the workers’ conditions. However, they often pass the 
fact over in silence, probably in the interests of the “social peace”. 
In other and less delicate cases, they speak out frankly. As an 


* ibid., p. 30. 

** Ofcourse, this proneness is not inherent in him alone. Here is the 
consolatory remark Levasseur has to make: “En temps ordinaire, on peut 
dire vaguement qu'il se trouve sans ouvrage moins du dixiéme des ouvriers 
de l'industrie et probablement moins du vingtiéme des salariés (femmes et 
enfants compris)” (L’Ouvrier américain, t. 1, p. 584.). [One might say that 
in ordinary times under one-tenth of all industrial workers are unemployed, 
and probably under one-twentieth of all hired workers in general (including 
women and children)]. That is not so little, Mr. Professor! “Moins du dizigme 
is a tremendous and irreplaceable loss brought about by the contradiction in 
society’s property relations and the state of its productive forces. 

*** (Plekhanov is quoting from the Russian book entitled Problems of 
Poverty and Unemployment St. Petersburg, 1900, p. 239 in which John A. Hob- 
son's works, Problems of Poverty and The Problem of the Unemployed, 
translated into Russian, were included.) 

**** Journal of the R.S.S., Dec., 1888, p. 602. 
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example, we can refer to the renowned Levasseur, who, in his book 
La Population de la France, points out very reasonably: “When 
they leave their villages, workers allow themselves to be tempted 
by the prospect of higher pay; they lose sight of the unemployment, 
the high prices of dwellings and food, and the temptation to spend 
more; many of them have changed their condition without improv- 
ing their lot.”* Elsewhere in the same book, the esteemed schol- 
ar, who has confessed, incidentally, to a weakness for “Bastiat’s 
philosophical views on social harmony”**, loses sight of these rea- 
sonable considerations and, on the basis of a rise in wage levels, 
speaks of the all-round improvement in the workers’ conditions 
of life.*** 

If the reader does not wish to follow the example of such “objec- 
tive” scholars but will always take account of all aspects of the 
workers’ conditions of life, he will agree with us that, even in 
Great Britain, the improvement in the material condition of the 
proletariat has been quite insignificant. The usual reference is to 
the decline in pauperism in that country as outstanding proof of 
“progress of the working classes”. But Marx in his time remarked 
that “the official statistics become more and more misleading as 
to the actual extent of pauperism in proportion as, with the accu- 
wulation of capital, the class struggle, and, therefore, the class- 
consciousness of the working-men, develop”.**** To this it should 
be added that the fall in the number of poor people on public relief 
was also brought about by a series of laws which more and more 
hampered home aid to all poor people in general, and especially to 
adult workers with at least some earnings. As a result of such laws, 
which were administered with remorseless callousness, the num- 
ber of poor people in receipt of such aid fell in England and Wales 
from 955,146 (5.5 per cent of the population) in 1849 to 600,505 
(1.95 per cent of the population) in 1897. During the same period, 
however, the number of workhouse inmates rose from 133,513 
to 214,382. True, the share of the poor of that category in respect 
of the entire population remained practically unchanged: 0.77 
in the first case, and 0.70 in the second.***** But it is this very con- 
stancy in the relative number of workhouse inmates that should 
prompt the thought that the bruited decrease in British pauperism 


* La Population'francaise, t. 11, p. 413. Cf. also Henri Joly, La France 
criminelle, Paris, 1889, p. 390. 
** TQuvrier américain, t. I., p. 593. 
*** La Population francaise, t. II, p. 86 et suiv. Cf. also L’Quvrier 
americain, t. II, p. 215 et suiv. 
**** Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 563-64.78) 
+ex40 PF. Aschrott, Das englische Armenwesen, Leipzig, 1886. S. 422. 
Cf. his Die Entwicklung des Armenwesens in England seit dem Jahre 1885, 
Leipzig, 1886, S. 64. 
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is a fiction that can deceive only those who would be deceived, and 
have eyes but not to see with. Miss Edith Simcox is quite right in 
saying that the statistics of British pauperism are far from 
a true measure of poverty in that country. “More than 10 per cent 
of those who die in a year,” she says, “die in workhouses or” (char- 
ity-maintained—G.P.) “hospitals, and this mortality represents 
a population of two and ahalf millions; so that nearly three and 
a half million of the population are either actual paupers, or in 
such poverty as to have been driven across the borders of pauper- 
ism by _ illness.”* 


XII 


This is a very gloomy picture but even so gloomy a picture can- 
not fully convey the sombre nature of reality. From other sources 
we learn that pauper mortality is much higher than Miss E. Sim- 
cox thought. One-sizth of the population of London, the world's 
richest city, die at workhouses or hospitals attached to them. But 
that is not all. There are grounds to believe that between 20 and 
25 per cent of the British population die in conditions so close 
to beggary that funeral expenses have to be borne by the par- 
ish.** About 20 per cent of all those who reach the age of sixty- 
five in England and Wales have to apply for public charity, accord- 
ing to figures provided by Charles Booth, the well-known research- 
er.*** Since there are, of course, classes in the English population 
in which few aged people fall into poverty, if they ever do, it fol- 
lows that the working class accounts for an even higher relative 
number of the aged poor. Between 40 and 45 per cent of all proleta- 
rians fall into extreme poverty in their old age in London and the 
Home Counties.**** 

This is terrible in the literal sense of the word! And with the 
existence of such horrible things, apologists for the bourgeoisie 
speak of the diffusion of wealth, the blunting of social contradic- 
tions, and the like. Truly, it may be said that their cynicism 
reaches the sublime! One cannot but be amazed at the “critics” of 
Marxism being unable to be critical of such cynicism and yielding 
ever more to the influence of the apologists! 

Anyone familiar with the condition of the English working 
classtwil] not be surprised to learn that the percentage of suicides. 


* Industrial Remuneration Conjerence Report, p. 89. 

** Fifth and Final Report of the Royal Commission of Labour, Part I, 
po 1894, Report by W. Abraham, M. Austin, I]. Mawdsley and T. Mann, 
p. 

***® Pauperism, 1892, p. 54; The Aged Poor in England and Wales, Lon- 
don, 1894, p. 38. 

**** Charles Booth, p. 39. But, again, that is not all. There are rural 
afeasjin which every aged worker dies in penury. 
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in England is particularly high among elderly people of 55 or over.* 
After a lifetime of back-breaking toil reflecting a labour intensity 
only the Anglo-Saxon worker is capable of, aged proletarians vol- 
untarily leave this earthly paradise for the celestial. And the more 
educated the English worker becomes, the more frequently he re- 
sorts to suicide as the best means of escaping from poverty. In 
counties up to 27 per cent of whose inhabitants cannot even sign 
their names, the number of suicides reaches 57.5 per million; 
in counties where between 17 and 25 per cent of the population 
cannot sign their names, the number of suicides _ rises 
to 69.2 per million inhabitants. Finally, the highest number of 
suicides, 80.3 per million inhabitants, refers to areas where the 
percentage of illiteracy does not exceed 17.** The reason is ob- 
vious: the more educated a man is, the harder he finds it to put up 
with the humiliation inflicted by poverty, and in general with 
the hardships of life. Or perhaps another explanation is more in 
place here? Perhaps it may be supposed that the number of per- 
sons who cannot sign their names declines—as we have seen in 
Russia—together with the growth of industrial development, 
so that the mounting number of suicides is thus the beneficent 
outcome of the growth in “social” wealth? In both cases, we arrive 
at a conclusion that is quite unflattering to capitalist society and 
to all those gentlemen who raise their voices in a chorus of com- 
fort about the blunting of social contradictions. 

Despite the ruthless ferocity with which the British bourgeoi- 
sie practise their “charity”, the number of the poor people on re- 
lief in rich London is outpacing the population growth.*** How, 
after such things, can Marx and Engels be accused of exaggeration 
when they say in the Communist Manifesto: “The modern labour- 
er... becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth.”?® 

If such is the state of affairs in Great Britain, which, as a re- 
sult of her long years of supremacy on the world market, has yet 
been able to at least somewhat improve the condition of some 
sections of its proletariat, what must the position be in other 
lands which do not enjoy the advantages of industrial monopoly? 
Some idea of that can be provided by the fact, quoted above, that 
the Belgian worker is obliged to sell his labour below its value. 
We shall cite several facts characterising the condition of the 
French proletarian. 

In the period between 1833 and 1843, the price of white bread 


in France was 344 centimes a kilogram. In 1894, a kilogram of 


* Cf. Ogle, “On Suicides in England and Wales”, Journal of the R.S.S., 
March 1886. 
** Ogle, op. cit., p. 112. 
*** Hobson, op. cit., p. 21. 
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bread cost between 37 5 and 40 centimes in Paris.* In 1831-40, 


the wholesale price of a kilogram of beef was 1 franc 5 centimes, 
and that of a kilogram of pork 78 centimes; in 1894, the price of 
beef was 1 franc 64 centimes a kilogram, with pork costing 1 franc 
54 centimes.** In 1854, the price of a thousand eggs was 52 francs; 
today they cost 82 sia See ty 1849 a hectolitre of potatoes (low- 


grade) cost between 35 and 4s francs; today's price is between 


7 and 12 + franes. A kilogram of butter cost between 1 franc 28 


centimes and 1 franc 90 centimes in 1849; today’s price bracket 
is between 2 francs 5 centimes and 4 francs 26 centimes. Finally, 
the price of beans doubled between 1849 and 1892.**** 

Again according to Pelloutier, the price of foodstuffs has risen 
in France by between 22 and 23 per cent during the last 30 years, 
while average wages have not increased by more that 17 per 
cent.***** If you add to this the soaring rents in the big cities, 
you cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the French proletar- 
ian’s material condition has deteriorated not only relatively but 
absolutely during the three decades. The conclusion is fully cor- 
roborated by the statistics, which show that the French worker 
gets less nourishment than he did 50 years ago.* 

The absolute deterioration in the French proletariat’s economic 
condition naturally brings greater pauperism in its train: “The 
modern labourer ... becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more 
rapidly than population and wealth.” In the five years between 
1886 and 1891, the population of the French capital increased by 
4.01 per cent; during the same period, the number of paupers in 
this ville lumiére rose by 23.1 per cent. The five-year period was 
no exceptional one: the following table shows that the growth of 
pauperism has long assumed shocking proportions in Paris: 


Years eatepe een Fats Population 
4850 5,000,000 

1870 40,000'000 } 1,582,622 
1892 18,000,000 

1895 2070001000 f 2,386 ,232%¢ 


* Fernand Pelloutier, La vie ouvrigre en France, Paris, 1900, p. 183. 


* Cf. Pel outier, op. cit., pp. 187, 190, 194. 
** ibid., p. 289. 
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Do not think that all this refers to Paris alone. The situation 
is much the same all over France. In 1873, there were 6,715 “char- 
ity bureaux” in France, rendering relief to 806,000 poor people; 
in 1860, 11,351 bureaux supported 1,115,900 persons; in 1888, 
such bureaux numbered 15,138, the number of the poor main- 
tained by them standing at 1,647,000.* In 28 years (1860-88), 
the number of paupers went up by 42 per cent, with the popula- 
tion increase being only 5.4 per cent. “The modern labourer ... be- 
comes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than popula- 
tion and wealth....” 


XII 


Bourgeois economists, who raise their heads in pride at the 
sight of decrease in the official number of paupers in Britain, 
modestly lower their eyes in the face of the statistics on French 
pauperism, and very conveniently recall, at the same time, that 
the figures of official pauperism, taken by themselves, do not 
prove anything. We, too, think that, taken separately, these 
figures cannot serve as an infallible indicator of the proletariat’s 
economic condition. We therefore consider it necessary to verify 
the testimony of such figures with the aid of statistics of anoth- 
er kind. 

In the half-century between 1838 and 1888, crime increased 
in France as follows: 


Number of convictions for | An increase of 


crimes of violence... . . 54 per cent 
offences against property . . 69 ”" ” 
offences against public mo- 

Pals. 2 see goo Ses 240" ” 
vagrancy and begging .. . 430 ** 


The amazing increase in the number of convictions for begging 
and vagrancy emphatically confirms the official testimony of the 
statistics on pauperism in France, regarding which we may have 


* Leroy-Beaulieu, Traité théorique et pratique d’économie politique, Paris, 
1896, t. IV, p. 468. 

** H. Joly, La France criminelle, p. 20. Another source gives the 
growth in the number of convictions for begging and vagrancy as follows: 
16 per 100,000 inhabitants of France in 1838; in 1887, the number of con- 
victions stood at 85 (see the interesting Report “Criminalité et vagabondage”, 
presented by Cavalieri to the Geneva Congress of Criminalists and published 
in its compte rendu). 
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harboured some doubt. Consequently, we have to acknowledge 
the truth of the statistics. 

Let the objection not be raised that France is a country on 
the decline; she is still one of the weaithiest countries in Europe. 
It is not only in France that a rapid growth of pauperism is 
to be seen. Here is a table which shows the growth in the number 
of people on relief in Brussels and its important adjacent urban 
communities, between the years 1875 and 1895.* 


One person on relief per 


Commune 
1875 1894 
Bruxelles ...... 9 4 
Schaerbeek ...... 16 42 
Molenbeek ..... 41 10 
Laeken ....... 16 25 
Anderlecht. ..... 35 8 
Saint-Josse...... a4 15 
Saint-Gilles ..... 25 20 
Ixelles...... 68 20 17 


With the exception of Laeken, we can see an extremely rapid 
growth of pauperism in all the communities. In Anderlecht, there 
‘was one person on charity per 35 inhabitants in 1875; in 1894, 
there was one person on relief per 8 inhabitants. Brussels had gone 
still further; a quarter of the population were reduced to beggary. 
In the provinces—in Bruges, Ypres, Enghien, Nivelles and Tour- 
nai, things were no better, but even worse in places: in some of 
these towns there was one pauper on relief per two or three inhabi- 
tants.** Thus we see that in Belgium too the “labourer ... becomes 
a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than population 
and wealth”. 

The author we have taken these figures from hastens to make 
a reservation already made several times in this article: the 
number of the poor on relief does not show the actual extent of pov- 
erty.*** That is, of course, something nobody will dispute, but it is 
indubitable that the extraordinary rapid growth of this number 
does not show any improvement in the condition of the working 
class: what worker will appeal for alms unless poverty has over- 
come his sense of human dignity and pride of class? 


* See L'organisation de la bienfaisance publique, par Louis Bertrand, 
Bruxelles, 1900, 16. 

** ibid. F P. 

*** ibid., p. 16. 
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In Germany, where the extent of official pauperism is far lower 
than in Belgium, we meet with the following interesting phenom- 
enon: in towns with under 20 thousand inhabitants, the percent- 
age of paupers on relief is 4.75; in cities of between 55,000 and 
100,000 it rises to 6.39; finally, where the population is 
over 100,000, it already stands at 6.51 of the total population.* 

Here again we see that poverty develops more rapidly than popu- 
lation, if not more rapidly than wealth. What has Mr. P. Struve 
to say to this? 

Perhaps he will say that the number of poor people on charity 
in Germany has fallen considerably in recent years. That will be 
true. But why has the number fallen? Simply because there has 
been a change in the system of administering relief. It is a long way 
from that change to an improvement in the condition of the workers. 

We shall also ask our “critic” to note that crime is growing, not 
only in France but also in all the capitalist countries which have 
been studied in this respect.** In 1882, there were 4,043 convictions 
per 100,000 inhabitants of Germany over 12 years old and not 
serving in the armed forces; in 1895, the number was already 
1,251.*** What brought about this growth of crime? The French 
socialists (e.g., Louis Blanc in his Organisation du travail) have 
long linked it with the growing difficulties in the struggle for ezis- 
tence, and in particular with the impoverishment of the working class. 
Experience has fully confirmed this indication. Professor Liszt, 
whom we have just quoted, says that the dependence of crime on 
the economic condition is common knowledge and is questioned 
by none.**** He goes on to remark that by the economic condition 
one should understand, first and foremost, the general condition 
of the working class (die Gesammtlage der arbeitenden Klassen) 
i.e., in all respects, not only in the “financial”. We already know 
that higher wages—something that bourgeois economists keep 
harping on—do not yet bring about an overall improvement in 
the proletarian’s conditions of life. Crime, which is growing far 
more rapidly than population, is a reminder of this indisputable 
truth. Indeed, note that juvenile delinquency is growing far more 
rapidly than adult crime. Between 1826 and 1880, the overal] figure 
for criminal offences committed by adults in France trebled, while 
the number of cases of juvenile delinquency quadrupled*****. Juve- 
nile delinquency grew even more rapidly after 1880. At present, 


* Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cit., t. IV, p. 471. 
** See Enrico Ferri, La Soctologie criminelle, Paris, 1883, p. 163 et seq. 
*** Dr. Franz von Liszt, ee Verbrechen als soztal-pathologische Erschet- 
nung, Dresden, ge46 Ss. 
eees ibid., 
waeee aired Fouite, “Les Jeunes criminels”, Revues des deux mondes, 
janvier 1897, p. 418 
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according to Fouillé, over half of all those arrested in Paris on 
various charges, are juveniles. 

Parallel with juvenile delinquency, there has been a growth in 
juvenile prostitution and suicides, which were previously extreme- 
ly rare. This is to be seen not only 


In Paris, in its busy boulevards, 
Where vice and dissipation seethe 


but all over France, and beyond her borders too. In pious Ger- 
many the number of young criminals rose almost by 50 per cent* 
between 1882 and 1895. In respect of prostitution, that pious coun- 
try was not marking time either: between 1875 and 1890, the pop- 
ulation of Berlin increased by 3 to 4 per cent annually, with 
the number of prostitutes going up by 6 to 7 per cent.** 

Is it necessary to expatiate on the causes of the growth of crime 
and vice among juveniles? To understand those causes, it is suffi- 
cient to recall, for instance, that in France sixty per cent of juve- 
nile “delinquents” are made up of beggars and vagrants, while 
twenty-five per cent are haled into bourgeois courts for theft.*** In 
consequence of the lack of care, which is itself connected with the 
more extensive use of women’s hired labour, children acquire 
habits of vagrancy, and are then forced to beg and steal so as not 
to starve. The growth of crime in general, and of juvenile delinquency 
in particular, testifies irrefutably to the worsening social position of 
the proletarian. 

We shall remark, in passing, that recognition of this indispu- 
table fact does not] obligate Social-Democrats to support the 
Christian Socialists’ demand for a ban on women’s employment 
at factories. The Social-Democrats hold that such a ban, far 
from improving the workers’ social condition, would make it worse 
by giving a new and very powerful impulse to the grossest and 
cruellest forms of the exploitation of women by capital. The 
appearance and consolidation of such forms of exploitation have 
as yet never helped improve the condition of the toiling masses. 
That is why the Social-Democrats are utterly opposed to the reac- 
tionary proposal emanating from the Christian Socialists. This is 
most logical, and if mockery is in place here, it should he addressed 
to Mr. P. Struve, who has made so bold as to wax ironical over 
the alleged inconsistency of Kautsky, who has seen, in the devel- 


* Von Liszt, op. cit., S. 17. 

** Paul Hirsch, Verbrechen und Prostitution, Berlin, 1897, S. 7. CE. 
an interesting book by d’Hausonville, Salaires et miséres des femmes, Paris, 
1900, which shows the close link between poverty and prostitution. 

*** Ferdinand Dreyfus, Miséres sociales, Paris, 1901, p. 8. 
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opment of women’s employment in industry, proof of the impov- 
erishment of the working class, but at the same time has no ap- 
proval for the practical proposals advanced by a Decurtins. 


XIV 


In speaking of crime, one should remember that its rapid 
growth goes hand in hand with the soaring number of recidivists.* 
“Our punishments,” F. Liszt has remarked in this connection, 
“exert neither a bettering nor an intimidating influence; ‘in general, 
they do not prevent crime, i.e., do not hold anybody back; rather 
they enhance an inclination towards crime.”** 

That is true, but it is no less true that recidivists comprise 
a milieu that is morally quite distinct from so-called fortuitous de- 
linquency. It is unfortunately a milieu where, if not ignorance then 
at least coarsening and degradation of morals hold almost full 
sway. And not only coarsening and degradation of morals. 
Many of its members undoubtedly bear the stamp of degen- 
eration, and it is to them that the words of Maudsley apply with 
particular force: “There exists a class of criminals marked by de- 
fective physical and mental organisation ... the proportion is con- 
siderable of those that are feeble-minded or epileptics who go mad 
or are descended from families where madness has existed.*** We 
shall refer anyone who wants proof of these words to a highly inter- 
esting book by Dr. E. Laurent entitled Les habitués des prisons de 
Paris, which came out last year in Paris, with a no less interesting 
preface by Lacassagne.* *** Laurent is just as far removed from the 
tidiculous exaggerations of the Lambroso school as Lacassagne is. 
Anyone who goes through his book carefully will gain an unshake- 
able conviction that, when it punishes recidivists, society often 
penalises degenerates, who are a passive and pathological product of 
the socio-historical process. If the number of such people is growing, 
together with the number of beggars, tramps, prostitutes, pimps 
and other representatives of the Lumpenproletariat, then is it 
not clear that we still have the right to say, together with Marx: 


* An exception to the general rule is presented only by several Swiss 
cantons, where both the overall figure and the percentage of recidivists are 
falling. However, such cantons cannot be taken into account because of their 
exclusive position, for which, for example, see John Cuénod, La criminalité 
& Genéve au diz-neuviéme siecle, Genéve, 1891, pp. 116-17. Cf. Zuercher, “Die 
Selbstmorde im Kanton Zirich in Vergleichung mit der Zahl der Verbre- 
chen” in Zeitschrift fir schwetzerische Statistik for 1898, Lieferung, VI. Zuer- 
cher is out to prove that the fall in crime is accompanied by a rise in the 
number of sutcides. 

** op. cit., S. 16. 
*** Le crime et la Folie, Paris, 1880, p. 30. 
**'* Written in 1904. 
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“Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, 
mental degradation, at the opposite pole...."*8? This is a fact that 
the present-day Brentanoists and the “critics” of Marx will not be 
able to ‘alk away (wegschwatzen) any more than Bastiat and his 
immediate followers were able to. In view of this unquestionable 
fact, we are greatly surprised by those people who consider as an 
extreme exaggeration the thought expressed by Marx and Engels 
that the workers’ social condition in the Middle Ages was better 
than it is in capitalist society today. This thought may be un- 
palatable to those who would blunt the contradictions inherent 
in society today. The truth of the statement is, however, recog- 
nised not only by the “epigones” of Marx.* 

Al this point, Mr. P. Struve stops us to remind us of an argu- 
ment of his which he considers irresistible: if the accumulation of 
wealth at one pole goes hand in hand with the accumulation of 
poverty, physical degeneration and moral debasement at the oth- 
er, then how can the socialist revolution take place? Is a degen- 
erate working class capable of effecting the greatest of all revo- 
lutions known in history?** 

To this we shall reply that Marx and Engels never counted on 
degenerate elements of the proletariat as a revolutionary force. This is 
categorically stated both in the Manifesto of the Communist Party 
and the Preface to Engels's Der deutsche Bauernkrieg.*** However, 
the development of capitalism brings in its wake, not only a rel- 
ative (and in places, also an absolute) deterioration of the pro- 


* “La condition de l’ouvrier était donc alors” (in the Middle Ages) “trés 
supportable, et j'ajouterai, avec les enseignements que la critique moderne 
nous fournit, qu’elle devait étre supérieure 4 celle de nos ouvriers.... Ce serf 
prétendu ... avait une situation que sollicitent comme trés enviable les 
ouvricrs de notre temps” (P. Hubert-Valleroux, Les Corporations d’arts et 
métiers etc., Paris, 1885, p. 44-45). [The worker's condition in those days 
(in the Middle Ages) was quite tolerable, and I would add, on the basis of 
data provided by modern practice, that it must have been better than our 
workers’ condition is. That so-called slave ... lived in conditions that today's 
workers would call enviable.}] Cf. also Alfred Franklin, La Vie privée d'autre- 
fois. Arts, maeurs, usages des Parisiens du XII® au XVIII® siecle. Comment 
on devenait patron, Paris, 1889, p. 65: “La vérité qui se dégage d'une étude 
approfondie et impartiale du régime des corporations, c'est que la condition 
de )'ouvrier au treiziéme et au quatorziéme siécle était supérieure a la con- 
dition actuelle.” (The truth revealed by a profound and impartial study of 
the corporation system is that the worker's condition was better in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries than it is today.) 

** This argument, like the vast majority of all the others, has been bor- 
rowed by our “critic” from Marx's bourgeois opponents. Cf., for example, 
Kirkup’s History of Socialism, p. 160. (We are quoting from the second edition, 
but the argument we are referring to is also to be found in the first edition.) 

*** It is noteworthy that Bakunin accused Marx and Engels for their 
not wishing to place any hopes on an “impoverished proletariat”. See The 
State and Anarchy, p. 8. 
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letariat’s condition, it not only creates “passive products of social de- 
cay” but also gives food for thought to those proletarians who do 
not constitute part of those passive products; out of such proleta- 
rians it forms the ever growing army of social revolution. Pointing 
to the growth of pauperism, etc., Marx also spoke of “the indigna- 
lion of the working class, which is constantly growing and constantly 
training, is united and organised by the very mechanism of the capi- 
talist process of production” (our italics). Consider France or Ger- 
many: despite the rapid growth of crime, prostitution and other 
signs of the spiritual degradation of some elements of the toiling 
masses, the working class, taken as a whole, is becoming ever more 
class-conscious and ever more imbued with the socialist spirit. 
The worsening of the proletariat’s social condition is in no way tanta- 
mount to the creation of conditions that hamper the development of its 
class consciousness. Of course, only anarchists 4 la Bakunin could 
imagine that poverty in itself is the finest of all possible socialist 
agitators. But taken by itself, prosperity is far from always an 
“inspirer” of the revolutionary spirit. Everything depends on cir- 
cumstances of time and place. 

The “critics”, who consider a worsening in the social position of 
the working class incompatible with the development of class 
consciousness, simply do not understand the materialist explana- 
tion of history, to which, however, they are fond of making ref- 
erence. This non-understanding also affects their reasoning on the 
economic conditions necessary for the proletariat’s political victory 
over the bourgeoisie. The political strength of any given class, say 
these gentlemen, is determined by its economic and social force. 
That is why an increase in the proletariat’s political strength must 
presuppose an increase in its economic strength and, conversely, 
a weakening of the latter of necessity leads to a lessening of the 
proletariat’s political significance. That is the opinion, in Ger- 
many, of David, Woltmann, Kampfmeyer and many other adher- 
ents of the “new methods”.* It is doubtful whether Mr. P. Struve 
adheres to this view in all its plenitude, for it is a kind of con- 
servative variety of Bakuninism;** neither is he in agreement 
with Kautsky, who, in his reply to Bernstein, spoke of its theore- 
tical bankruptcy. Necessary for the victory of the proletariat, 
in Mr. P. Struve’s opinion, is an “organisational force”, which can 
be acquired only by degrees, on the basis of the economic organ- 
isation and economic institutions.*** The truth is closely inter- 
twined with error in this opinion. That an organisational force is 


* Cf. Kampfmeyer, Wohin steuert der Okonomische und staatliche Ent- 
wicklung? Berlin, 1901, S. 32, 33, 35, and elsewhere. 
** For a characteristic of Bakunin’s view in respect of politics and the 
economy, see my booklet Anarchismus und Socialismus, Berlin, 1894. 
*** Archiv, 1, 735. 
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necessary to the proletariat, just as it has been necessary for any 
other social class striving for new production relations, is indis- 
putable: it has never been questioned by “orthodox” Marxists. But 
why does Mr. P. Struve think that such force can be acquired 
only on the basis of “economic organisation”, i.e.—if we have 
correctly understood him—on the basis of co-operative societies 
and similar “economic institutions’? If the proletariat’s organisa- 
tional force could develop only in the measure in which its “eco- 
nomic institutions” do, that force would never develop to a degree 
necessary and sufficient for victory over the bourgeoisie because, in 
capitalist society, such workers’ institutions will always be infin- 
itesimal in comparison with the “institutions” controlled by the 
bourgeoisie. 

Further, our “critic” is also right in saying that the organisation- 
al force of the proletariat—like any other force—can be acquired 
only by degrees. But why should this correct idea preclude the 
notion of social revolution? After all, the French bourgeoisie also 
acquired its organisational force by degrees, yet it was able to 
carry through its social revolution. 

Incidentally the consideration that the gradual acquisition of 
organisational force is inevitable is only one of the smaller can- 
non placed by Mr. P. Struve next to some very big-calibre siege 
guns in the theoretical battery that holds under fire, in his article, 
the concept of social revolution, which is so repugnant to him. Ac- 
cording to our original plan, we were to have attacked that bat- 
tery in the article now lying before the reader, but then we saw 
ourselves constrained to analyse in detail the theory of the blunt- 
ing of social contradictions from the economic point of view. 
That is why we have had to put off to our next article our attack 
against the battery erected against the concept of social revolu- 
tion. In that article we shall finally settle accounts with our “crit- 
ic’, and we shall see with greater clarity the kind of “Marxism” 
he is now preaching, 


ARTICLE THREE 
I 


Mr. P. Struve is known to be given to dilating on ‘ epistemology”. 
True he has not to date found it necessary (or possible) to set forth 
his “epistemological” views with any degree of coherence and con- 
sistency. It is even doubtful whether he has any coherent views 
of that kind, which does not prevent him from making reference 
to “epistemology” in all suitable and, which is far worse, all unsuit- 
able cases. In view of that, one cannot be surprised at “epistemo- 
logical” considerations comprising his main weapon in the strug- 
gle against “social revolution”. 
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To show us how groundless that “theoretical pseudo-notion” 
is, our “critic” explains how “evolutionism” should be understood 
by anyone who does not wish to sin against the theory of knowledge. 
Here is what we have learnt from him on this score. 

The principle of evolution, while saying nothing on why changes 
take place, does tell us most definitely how they take place. 
It acquaints us with their form, and form can be defined by a sin- 
gle word: continuity (die Stetigkeit). It is only uninterrupted change 
that we can understand. That is why the old proposition natura 
non facit saltus (Nature does not make leaps) should be supple- 
mented with another proposition intellectus non patitur saltus 
(the intellect does not tolerate leaps). After crossing a certain 
limit, quantitative changes turn into qualitative, says Hegel. This 
formula is often referred to by orthodox Marxists, who naively 
imagine that it gives a real explanation of the course of social revol- 
ution. In fact, however, it does not explain phenomena but mere- 
ly describes them with the aid of logical categories,* emphasising 
the continuous nature of change. That is why references to it 
jack all conviction. We must inevitably arrive at the conclusion 
that the notion of social revolution does not stand up to criticism 
and has to be bracketed together with the notion of freedom of will 
(in the sense of action without cause), the substantiality of the 
soul, and so on; since the times of Kant, we have known that these 
notions are very important in the practical sense, but are wholly 
groundless from the angle of theory. 

That is the line of argument followed by Mr. P. Struve, who 
is most industrious in bolstering his arguments with quotations 
from the writings of Schuppe, Kant, Sigwart, Ziehen and even ... 
Mr. F. Kistyakovsky. Though Heine was right when he said that 
quotations embellish writers, we more and more arrive at the con- 
viction, as we follow the reasoning of our “critic”, that far from 
all writers who “adorn” themselves with quotations are marked 
by clarity and consistency of thought. 

If the notion of social revolution does not stand up to criticism, 
then the question arises: what about those social revolutions which 
have already taken place in history? Should they be considered as 
never having taken place, or should it be admitted that they were 
not revolutions in the meaning attached to the word by orthodox 
Marxists? But even if we said that, for instance, the French Revol- 
ution never took place in fact, that would hardly be believed by 
anyone. And were we to assert that that great revolution in no 
way resembled the one that orthodox Marxists speak of, those 
obstinate people would at once interrupt us, indicating that we 
were distorting the facts. In the opinion of orthodox Marxists, the 
French Revolution was a social revolution in the full sense of 


* Archiv far soztale Gezetzgebung und Statisttk, Bd. XIV, Heft 5/6, S. 679. 
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the word. True it was a revolution of the bourgeoisie, and—in the 
opinion of orthodox Marxists—it is now the turn of the proletar- 
ian revolution. But that does not change matters. If the notion 
of social revolution is groundless because Nature makes no leaps 
and the intellect does not tolerate them, then such firm arguments 
should apply in equal measure both to the revolution of the bour- 
geoisie and that of the proletariat. And if the bourgeois revolution 
took place long ago, although leaps are “impossible” and changes are 
“continuous”, then we have every reason to think that the prole- 
tarian revolution will also take place in due time if only, of course, 
it does not come up against obstacles more serious than those 
indicated by Mr. P. Struve in his “epistemological” arguments. 

But let us take a closer look at those arguments. 

The Hegelian “formula” does not explain phenomena but only 
describes them. That isso, but that is not the question. It is wheth- 
er the description given by the “formula” is right or wrong. If it is 
right, then the “formula” is obviously correct; if the “formula” 
is correct, then it is no less obvious that Hegel was right; if it is 
obvious that Hegel was right, then it is just as obvious that the 
continuous nature of changes—which, as Mr. P. Struve himself 
acknowledges, is indicated by Hegel's “formula’—does not pre- 
clude the possibility of those very “leaps” which, it is asserted, 
Nature does not make and the intellect does not tolerate. 


II 


It should be noted that, in general, “leaps” make mock of our 
“critic”, and irresistibly penetrate even into the area of his own 
line of reasoning. That is best of all brought out by an excerpt 
he has made from Sigwart. 

Sigwart says that if some thing changes before our eyes, for 
example, if blue paper turns red, or a piece of wax placed in a stove 
melts, then we are dealing with a continuous process that gives 
us no reason to suppose that a given substance is replaced by 
another one. On the contrary, the continuity of changes taking 
place here convinces us that the thing has remained the same 
even when there has been a change in all its immediately percep- 
tible properties, such as temperature, colour, external appearance 
and so on. 

These arguments of Sigwart’s are quoted by our “critic” as 
revealing the groundlessness of the notion of social revolution. 
Actually, far from destroying that notion, they support it. They 
reply—ivasmuch as they do reply—to the question: in what con- 
ditions and why a given object continues to remain that very object 
for us despite the changes it has undergone. However they contain 
not the slightest proof of the idea that rapid and radical changes 
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we are entitled to call leaps are impossible in the objects about 
us. The reverse is true: one of the examples given by Sigwart 
reminds us most convincingly that such changes are quite possible, 
fully natural and not at all amazing. When a piece of wax placed 
in a stove melts, an entire revolution takes place in its state: it 
was hard, but has become liquid. And although this fundamental 
change, of course, presupposes a more or less “continuous” process 
or a more or less “gradual” heating of the wax,* that change it- 
self takes place, not “gradually” but suddenly as soon as the tem- 
perature necessary for melting is reached. What undoubtedly 
does take place here is a most indubitable saltus, yet Mr. P. Struve 
has undertaken to prove to us that Nature makes no leaps and 
that the intellect does not tolerate them. How can that be? Or 
perhaps he has in view only his own intellect, which indeed 
does not tolerate leaps for the simple reason that he, as they say, 
“cannot tolerate” the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

If, after going to the trouble of gaining a correct understand- 
ing of Sigwart’s arguments, we will wish to apply them to hu- 
man societies, we shall have to say, for instance, the following: 
we are convinced that, in the early nineteenth century, France 
remained France (“that very” country) although, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, there took place in it a social upheaval known 
by the name of the Great Revolution; we are sure of that, in the 
first place, because all the changes in that country during and 
after the revolution took place continuously in a definite territory 
(“in a given place”); secondly, because in many respects (for instance 
in respect of race and language), the population of that country 
was the same in the nineteenth century as it was before the revol- 
ution; in the third place, because ... but there is no need for us 
to enumerate all these “becauses’; we have only to show that 
the question of why and when a given thing (or country) contin- 
ues to remain for us “the very same” is one thing, while the ques- 
tion of whether the rapid and radical changes called revolutions. 
(or similar to them) are possible and thinkable in the organisation 
of human societies (or in the properties of things) is something 
else. Even if the authors quoted by Mr. P. Struve gave us a most 
exhaustive reply to the first of these questions, that gratifying 
circumstance would nevertheless give us no right, or even any 
semblance of right, to decide the second question in a negative 
sense. 


* The reader will understand that continuity of heating is not a must. 
If, after raising the temperature of the wax to a degrees I stop heating it 


and let it cool to > and then begin heating it again until it melts, the result 


will be the same as when the heating is continuous; only it will take more 
time and more calories. 
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Mr. P. Struve may perhaps object that, however matters 
may stand with the Sigwart quotation and with several of his 
other quotations, the excerpt from Kant is a reply to the second 
question. Let us read through that passage, which we shall quote 
in full: 

“Any change ... is possible only because of the continuous op- 
eration of causality.... There is no distinction of the real in a 
phenomena just as no distinction in the magnitude of times even 
of the smallest; thus a new state of reality arises from the first, 
where it did not exist, through all the infinite degrees, all the 
distinctions between which from one another are always less 
than the distinction between O and A.”* 

It may seem to follow hence that “leaps” are impossible and 
there again arises before us the vexing question of what we are 
to do with the “leaps” that have already taken place in history. 
However, after some reflection we discover that this awesome 
quotation is not as intimidating as our “critic” imagines. 

Kant is speaking of states that differ from one another only 
in magnitude.** What is meant by a series of consecutive states 
that differ from one another only in magnitude? It is a series of 
quantitative changes. Kant says that the series is continuous in 
the sense that leaps in it are unthinkable. Let us assume that that 
is true; but what has that to do with the question of whether leaps 
are possible when quantitative changes develop into qualitative ones? 
Nothing at all: the question is in no way solved by our learning 
from Kant that leaps are impossible in a continuous process of 
changes in quantity. We noted above that, according to the self- 
same Mr. P. Struve, Hegel’s “formula” also speaks of the contin- 
uous nature of changes. We can now add that it recognises changes 
as continuous in the measure that they remain quantitative, 
but it declares that leaps are inevitable when quantity develops 
into quality. If Mr. P. Struve wished to disprove Hegel—and, to- 
gether with him, the orthodox Marxists—he should have aimed 
his critical blows at this very spot. He should have shown that 
quantity does not develop into quality, or—if it does develop— 
that there is no leap in this case, nor can there be one. In fact, Mr. 
P. Struve has limited himself to quoting from the Critique of 
Pure Reason a passage that says that leaps are impossible in 
cases of changes of quantity. What strange logic! What an amazing 
“critic”! 


. voaky Ciltique of Pure Reason, (Plekhanov is quoting from the Russian 
book] translated by N. M. Sokolov, St. Petersburg, p. 184. Mr. P. Struve 
quotes from the second German edition published by Dr. Karl Kehrbach, 
where the above-auoted lines may be found on pp. 194-95. 

** “Tf state B differs from state A only in magnitude, then” , etc. (ibid., 
p. 183 of the Russian translation by Sokolov [italics are “ours]. ) 
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Kant goes on to say that a given magnitude of reality arises 
by passing through the ever lesser degrees lying between finite 
moments of change. But what kind of emergence, and emergence 
of what, is he referring to? To this question he replies in categorical 
terms: what arises is not Substance, whose quantity always re- 
mains invariable in Nature, but only a new state of Substance.* 
Very good. Let us remember that, and ask ourselves: is the emer- 
gence of a new state (of Substance) the only thinkable kind of 
emergence? Cannot a new relation (between the parts of Substance) 
arise? It not only can arise, but it is constantly arising. Not only 
is it constantly arising, but it should constantly arise in con- 
sequence of those very changes in the state of Substance that 
Kant is in fact referring to, i.e., im consequence of its motion. It 
is this emergence of new relations that is the area in which quan- 
tity develops into quality, and “continuous change” leads to 
“leaps”. 

I 


When oxygén unites with hydrogen, does the newly-formed 
molecule of water go through “all the innumerable degrees” separat- 
ing it from a molecule of hydrogen (or oxygen)? We do not think 
so, for the simple reason that one cannot even imagine intermedi- 
ate “degrees” between water and its component elements. That 
kind of continuity is unthinkable; “the intellect cannot tolerate” it. 

Let us take another example. Let us suppose that a country 
has passed a law limiting the working day to nine hours, but 
the workers find that their labour still lasts too long and demand 
that the working day be reduced to eight hours. Their demand is 
finally met by the legislators and from such and such a date, say 
January 1 of the following year, the eight-hour working day be- 
comes law. The question is whether one can speak here of any 
“innumerable stages” between the new Jaw and the old one? Of 
course, not: there have been no such stages; the legislators moved 
the limit of the working day by one hour, and immediately. This 
was a saltus, though, of course, of less awesome proportions than 
a social revolution, and if we, “without tolerating leaps”, begin to 
speak of “continuity”, we shall soon have to admit that none ex- 
isted here, which is why the intellect “does not tolerate” it here. It 
follows that even in “social reform” one cannot do without leaps. 

And here is another example, somewhat more “revolutionary”: 
on February 24, 1848, the Republic was proclaimed, in the Paris 
Hotel de Ville. Let Mr. P. Struve tell us what the “innumerable 
degrees” between the July monarchy and the Second Republic 
did and could consist in. Could it have been in the revolutionary 


* ibid., pp. 182, 183 of the same translation (italics are again ours). 
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movement of the insurgent people of Paris who, gradually and 
by overcoming the resistance of the troops, thereby gradually 
decreased the chances of the preservation of the monarchy? How- 
ever, it would be very strange to refer to this victorious uprising 
of the people as proof that leaps are impossible. By resorting to 
such references, Mr. P. Struve would be proving the reverse of 
what he is out to prove. 

Kant himself has remarked that change is undergone only by 
those objects that “remain”, i.e., continue to exist. Inception— 
like disappearance—is not at all a change in what arises or disap- 
pears.* But if that is so—and indeed it is so—then it is obvious 
that change in general, and consequently, gradual and continuous 
change, explains neither emergence nor disappearance. And if we 
can explain neither the emergence nor the disappearance of objects, 
we do not understand them in general, and there can be no talk of 
a scientific attitude towards them on our part. 

The continuity Kant speaks of is that very continuity that 
Leibnitz elevated to the law which he named Loi de continuité. 
But that very Leibnitz recognised that, when dealing with “choses 
composées”, we discover that a small change sometimes brings 
about very great action, i.e., in other words, causes a break in grad- 
ualness, a leap. Such leaps are impossible, in Leibnitz’s words, 
only in “simple things” (“a l’égard des principes ou des choses 
simples”), because that would contradict the Divine Wisdom.** 
Leaving aside the matter of Divine Wisdom, we shall note that 
all the examples cited by us above have been taken from the 
field of “des choses composées”, which means that Leibnitz him- 
self would not have set about objecting to them from the view- 
point of the “law of continuity”. But are we saying that he would 
not have set about objecting? It seems to us that, had he foreseen 
the kind of use that his “law” would be put to by certain would-be 
philosophers of a certain future period, he would have added, in 
respect of them, some kind of caustic reservation, if only he would 
not have been afraid to give offence to those always numerous 
conservative gentlemen whose “intellect” had for so long eschewed 
“leaps”, especially where it comes to the “chose composée” called 
socio-political relations. 


* “Veranderung ist eine Art zu existieren welche auf eine andere Art 
zu existieren eben desselben Gegenstandes erfolgt. Daher ist alles, was sich 
verandert, bleibend und nur sein Zustand wechselt” (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
herausgegeben von Kebrbach, 2. Auflage, S. 179). [Change is a kind of 
existence which follows another kind of existence of the same object; 
therefore, everything that changes, continues to ezist and only its condi- 
tion changes.) 

** Since we do not have the works of Leibnitz on hand, we shall refer 
at least to Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie by Ueberweg, Berlin, 
1880. III. Theil, S. 130. 
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We shall note, in passing, that, in “choses simples” too, the 
question of leaps is not solved quite as simply as it seemed to 
Leibnitz and Kant. Let us take, for instance, the reasoning made 
already familiar to us by the author of Critique of Pure Reason. 

lie says that a new magnitude of reality (A —B) arises through 
all the lesser degrees contained between A and B. Let us assume 
that this is so, and take two immediately consecutive degrees of 
those lying between the points indicated. The question is: how does 
that magnitude of reality arise which is equal to the difference 
between these two degrees? Here only two things can be supposed: 
1) that it arises immediately or 2) that it arises gradually. If it 
arises gradually, that means that it itself goes through many inter- 
mediate degrees. But that is contrary to the condition of our 
task, since we have taken two degrees that are immediately con- 
secutive. Consequently, there remains only the second supposition, 
according to which the difference between the two degrees we 
have taken arises at once. That arising at once is one of those 
leaps which are alleged to be impossible. That means that it is 
not leaps that the intellect does not tolerate, but continuity. 

To the thesis that leaps do not exist, but only continuity, can he 
contraposed with full justice the antithesis in the meaning of which 
change always takes place in reality by leaps; however, a series of 
small and rapidly successive leaps merges for us into one “continuous” 
process. 

A correct theory of knowledge should of course reconcile this 
thesis and antithesis in a single synthesis. We cannot examine here 
how they can be reconciled in the area of “choses simples”, for 
that would be taking us too far.* At this point, it is sufficient for us 
to know and remember that, in the “choses composées” we so often 
have to deal with in the study of Nature and history, leaps pre- 
suppose continuous change, while continuous change inevitably leads 
to leaps. These are two necessary aspects of one and the same pro- 
cess. Eliminate one of them mentally, and the entire process 
will become impossible and unthinkable.** 


Iv 


“Allis flux, nothing is stationary,” said the “obscure” philosopher 
of Ephesus.28 All is flux, everything changes, the adherents of 
the dialectical method have always repeated. But if everything 


* We shall note, however, that we would have to consider here, in the 
first place, the dialectical nature of motion. 

** Hegel long ago showed the groundlessness of current arguments on the 
theme that Nature makes no leaps. “Es hat sich aber gezeigt,” he says, “dass 
die Verdnderungen des Seins tiberhaupt nicht nur das Uebergehen einer 
Grésse in ein andere Grésse, sondern Uehergang vom Qualitativen in das 
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is flux and everything changes, and if phenomena are constantly 
passing into each other, it is not always easy to designate the 
borderlines separating one phenomenon from another. 

“For everyday purposes,” says Engels, “we know and can say, 
e.g., whether an animal is alive or not. But, upon closer inquiry, 
we find that this is, in many cases, a very complex question, as 
the jurists know very well. They have cudgelled their brains in 
vain to discover a rational limit beyond which the killing of the 
child in its mother's womb is murder. It is just as impossible to 
determine absolutely the moment of death, for physiology proves 
that death is not an instantaneous, momentary phenomenon, but a 
very protracted process. 

“In like manner, every organic being is every moment the same 
and not the same; every moment it assimilates matter supplied 
from without, and gets rid of other matter; every moment some 
cells of its body die and others build themselves anew; in a longer 
or shorter time the matter of its body is completely renewed, and 
is replaced by other molecules of matter, so that every organic 
being is always itself, and yet something other than itself.”* 

Mr. P. Struve, who is familiar of course with these considera- 
tions, is out to ascribe to orthodox Marxists something they have 
never thought or wished to say. He rebukes them for their ex- 
pecting to find a gulf where in fact there can be only a level and 
almost imperceptible crossing. He has described as lacking any 
reasonable foundation in theory their talk of the social revolution, 
one that would mean a sharp—and, in fact, impossible—line of 
demarcation between two social systems, the capitalist and the 
socialist. 

Such arguments can disconcert only that Marxist who has not 
yet evolved a coherent world-outlook. The Marxist who has 
given careful thought to the basic propositions of his theory knows 
that, in fact, development does not take place exactly as the 
“critics” would like it to. If I see that heating turns ice into water, 
and water into steam, then | will have to makea considerable effort 


Quantitative und umgekehrt sind: ein Anderswerden, das ein Abbrechen des 
Allmahligen und ein Qualitative-Anderes gegen das vorhergehende Dasein 
ist” (“Wissenschaft der Logik”, Hegels Werke, III. Band, zweite Auflage, 
S. 434). [But we have shown that, in general, changes of the Being are not 
only the transition of one magnitude into another, but alsu the transition of 
the Quantitative into the Qualitative, and vice versa...] Mr. P. Struve im- 
agines that the quotations so ill-advisedly culled by him from various authors 
refute this idea of Hegel's. In fact, however, they do not contain even a hint 
at its refutation. For a more detailed exposition of Hegel's theory of leaps, 
see our booklet A New Defender of the Autocracy, or the Woe of Mr. Tikho- 
mtrov. 

* The Development of Sctentific Socialism, translated by V. Zasulich, 
second edition, Geneva, 1893, p. 18 [Plekhanov is quoting from the Russian 
translation by Vera Zasulich, published in Geneva].?6° 
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to fail to notice the leaps prepared here by gradual change. Of 
course, it is not everywhere that such leaps take place. But even 
where they do not take place, or where what we see as a leap con- 
sists, in fact, of a series of gradual but imperceptible transitions— 
even in such cases we often have every possibility of distinguish- 
ing between phenomena with a degree of precision sufficient for 
the definite purpose we are pursuing. Thus, though death is a 
process that takes place more or less slowly and is not a sudden 
act, we are able, in the vast majority of cases, to distinguish be- 
tween the living and the dead, so that if Ivan beheads Semyon 
with a stroke of an axe, we can say, without fear of falling into 
error, that the severance of Semyon’s head from his body is an 
act that has deprived him of life. It is the same in the field of socio- 
political phenomena. Social evolution in no way precludes social 
revolutions, which are moments in the former. A new society bur- 
geons “within the womb of the old one”, but when the time of 
“delivery” arrives, the slow course of development breaks off and 
the “old order” ceases to contain the new one within its “womb”, 
for the simple reason that it disappears together with the latter. 
That is what we call social revolution. If Mr. P. Struve wants to 
get a graphic idea of the social revolution, we would again refer 
him to the great social upheaval in France that put an end to 
the existence of that ancien régime within which the third estate 
had so long developed. Mr. Struve holds that the capitalist 
order is not fated to die such a rapid and violent death. We will let 
him think exactly as he wishes, but would ask him to produce, 
in defence of that opinion, something more convincing than his 
clumsy and feeble considerations regarding “continuity”. 

While these arguments of our “critic” do not hold water on the 
plane of logic, they present interest in the psychological aspect. 
It is from this angle that a comparison with certain arguments used 
by Ilerr Bernstein will present interest. 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels said that the world is a totality 
of processes in which things and their images in the mind, i.e., 
notions, undergo constant change. Herr E. Bernstein has found it 
necessary to subject this proposition of Engels’s to “criticism”, 
declaring that “in principle” (prinzipielle) he “of course” recog- 
nises the proposition as correct (sicherlich, richtig), but feels doubt 
as to the measure that the underlying idea is correct (welche 
Tragweite diirfen wir dem ihm zu Grunde liegenden Gedanken 
beilegen) and how the words constant change should be understood. 
To explain what has seemed doubtful to him, Herr Bernstein has 
cited the following example: according to the physiologists, the 
components of the human organism undergo constant change: 
during a period that does not exceed ten years a complete replace- 
ment of the entire substance takes place in that organism. It 
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may therefore be said that, at any given minute, any person is 
not exactly what he was a minute before, and after the expiration 
of a certain period of time he has undergone complete material 
change. Despite all this, however, he remains the same person 
as before. True, he ages and undergoes change. He develops, but 
that development is determined by the properties of his organ- 
ism, and though it could be slowed down or speeded up, it 
cannot lead to a particular man turning into a creature of another 
kind. It is on this basis that Herr E. Bernstein has thought that 
Engels’s proposition cited above should be modified as follows: 
the world is a totality of ready-made things and processes. We see 
in it processes, for the completion of which less than a single 
second is necessary, but also such processes for which centuries or 
even millennia are essential and which, from the practical point 
of view, can be termed eternal. It is sometimes not only possible 
but even necessary to abstract ourselves from certain specific fea- 
tures in things, for the sake of certain aims of research or exposi- 
tion. However, the dialectical formulas, Herr E. Bernstein thinks, 
prompt such abstraction even when it is quite impermissible, or 
permissible only within certain limits. Therein lurks the danger 
of dialectical formulas. 

We would not like to deal here with the question of the mea- 
sure in which the amendment made by Herr Bernstein amends 
Engels. Neither shall we expatiate here on the amazing and purely 
school-girl naiveté of Herr Bernstein’s “critical” remarks. The 
main distinctive feature in him as a “critic” of the philosophical 
and sociological foundations of Marxism consists in general in 
a non-understanding of the object he is criticising.* But we 
are not in the least concerned with that heres we only want to 
find out the meaning of the rebuke addressed by Herr Bernstein 
to dialecticians in general, and Marxists in particular. In brief, 
they are rebuked for giving insufficient consideration to the spe- 
cific features of things. In noting that, let us recall what Mr. 
P. Struve rebukes the orthodox Marxists for. 

With him, these people focus too much attention on the spe- 
cific features of the opposite concepts of capitalism and socialism, 
and betray dialectics by losing sight of the gradual and conti- 
nuous development of the forms of social life.** 

Thus we have before us two diametrically opposite reproofs: 
according to Herr Bernstein, it is development that prevents the 
orthodox Marxists from seeing ready-made things; according to 
Mr. Struve, they do not see development because of their sharply 
delineated concepts. According to Herr Bernstein, they are too 

* For his exploits in the field of “criticism”, see our article “Cant against 


Kant or Herr Bernstein's Will and Testament” in No. 2-3 of Zarya. 
** Archiv, S. 688. 
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loyal to dialectics; according to Mr. Struve they are insufficiently 
loyal to it. 


Both these reproofs emanate from one and the same source—an 
incorrect idea of dialectics. 

For some reason, Herr Bernstein thinks that dialectics ignores 
what Hegel called the rights of the mind, i.e., does not show con- 
cern for a precise definition of notions. For some reason, Mr. 
P. Struve imagines that taking the “rights of the mind” into 
account means betraying dialectics. 

In actual fact, however, it is a distinctive feature of people 
capable of dialectical thinking that they are free of both these 
shortcomings: they know that the development of any “thing” 
leads to its negation and its transition into another “thing”. But 
they also know very well that this process of transition of one 
thing into another can be understood by us only when we learn 
to distinguish between them, and do not allow our notions 
of them to merge into one indifferent whole: in fact, it is a question 
of the emergence of various things, not of constant change in one and 
the same thing. To express the matter in Hegel’s words, it can 
be said that only he remains loyal to the dialectical method who 
is able to give both reason and mind their due. He who 
forgets the rights of “reason” becomes a metaphysician, he who 
loses sight of the rights of “the mind” falls into scepticism.* 

Anyone who imagines that the adherents of the dialectical 
method disregard the rights of the “mind” have just as 
poor an understanding of the actual nature of that method as 
one who sees in a considerate attitude to those rights a betrayal 
of dialectics. The first instance is that of Herr Bernstein; the 
second, that of Mr. P. Struve. 

Incidentally, what is this all to Messrs. Struve and Bernstein? 
It would be most mistaken to imagine that what is called criticism 
of Marxism is out to meet some serious theoretical need. In essence 
the “critics” care very little for theory. What they want is to 
overcome, or at least to weaken a certain practical trend—the 
revolutionary trend of the class-conscious proletariat. To them, 
“criticism” serves as a weapon in the “spiritual struggle” against 
that trend; their arguments present value to them only inasmuch 
as they help to present in an unfavourable light a concept that is 
so obnoxious to them—that of the social revolution. This practical 
aim justifies all and any theoretical means, and if one “critic” 
advances against the orthodox Marxists an accusation that is 
wholly incompatible with an accusation simultaneously advanced 


* On this, see Hegel’s “Big” Encyclopedia, § 81 and the Supplement 
to it. Cf. also Die Phenomenologie des Geistes, Bamberg und Wiirzburg, 1807, 
S. 134 und folg. Hegel has aptly remarked that “das Etwas ist die erste 
Negation der Negation” (Werke, III, S. 114). 
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against them by another “critic”, there is no contradiction here, but 
only variety in unity. Both “critics” are in full accord between 
themselves that Carthage, i.e., the concept of social revolution, 
should be destroyed. It is this that makes them fellow-thinkers and 
creates the mutual sympathy between them. As for the pretezt 
to be chosen for this destruction of Carthage, that is something 
each of them decides in his own manner, nothing embarrassed by 
the pretext chosen by him personally stripping of any meaning the 
pretext chosen by his ally. It is with good reason that the “crit- 
ics” rebel] against what is “stereotype”! 

As we have seen, the theory of evolution which Mr. Struve 
defends has, on the plane of theory, the basic shortcoming that 
it leaves room only for change in things that have already arisen, 
but not for the inception of new ones. But this is a shortcoming to 
which a blind eye is willingly turned both by Mr. P. Struve him- 
self and the entire learned and semi-learned, big and petty bour- 
geoisie, who are out to overcome, with the aid of the “spiritual 
weapon”, the socio-revolutionary strivings of the proletariat. 
The conservative class instinct, which always makes mock of 
the ideologists of the upper classes, is now making mock of the 
bourgeois “epistemologists”. It makes them take pride in their 
numerous and glaring theoretical errors, flaunt them in the way 
a peacock spreads its magnificent tail, and look down on those 
who have avoided such mistakes. 


Vv 


The reader will probably tell us that there can be no talk of 
Messrs. P. Struve and E. Bernstein harbouring the conservative 
instinct because, whatever their attitude to social revolution, they 
are firm supporters of social reform. The trouble is that a firm 
defence of social reform today exists cheek by jowl with the 
conservative instinct of the bourgeoisie. 

Here, for instance, is what Herr Werner Sombart has to say 
about this: “A thought that, during the second half of the present 
century, has engaged the finest minds, i. e., the possibility, 
within the near future, of social production without the capitalist 
entrepreneur—that thought lives today only in the representa- 
tives of a dying generation of social visionaries. We now know that 
entrepreneur can become superfluous only through a slow organic 
process.... There is room for intensive and extensive work by capi- 
talism for entire centuries to come.... And we take pleasure in 
welcoming the prospects, for many years to come, of seeing at 
the head of our economic progress people who today too are guid- 
ing social life: masterly entrepreneurs, imperial merchants and 
directors of big joint-stock companies, and further, almost just 
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as important—the leaders of our state, urban, and co-operative 
businesses.” * 

The prospect of seeing masterly entrepreneurs, the directors 
of big joint-stock companies, imperial merchants and their like 
in the van of economic progress is wholly inseparable from the 
prospect of seeing that estimable fraternity “at the head” of the 
exploiters of wage labour. A man who “takes pleasure in welcoming” 
one prospect will be just as gratified to greet the other. Such a 
man indubitably adheres to the standpoint of the bourgeoisie, 
whose interests he holds dear. Its instinct of self-preservation 
speaks through him, yet he is an ardent defender of “socialism”. 

“But that does not at all mean,” he assures us, “that socialist 
ideals should capitulate to the colossal sphere of activities of 
present-day capitalism: rather the reverse; it is along the capitalist 
road that they get the possibility of realisation. This is true in two 
cases: if we consider as the socialist ideal the planned management 
of production and the unbridled forces of market circulation 
with the aid of an alliance of cartels; also when we bring into 
the foreground the defence of the interests of labour against those 
of property. The latter ideal is achieved through the slow trans- 
formation of the dominant economic order; to this refer factory 
legislation, the state insurance of workers and, in general, all 
reforms in legislation and administration which replace the ini- 
tial private compact on the hiring of workers with a relationship 
based on public law.”** 

What is meant by “the interests of property”, i.e., the interests 
of capitalist property, that of those merchants, shareholders and 
entrepreneurs to whom Herr Werner Sombart has with such plea- 
sure foretold so lengthy a predominance? They mean the interests 
of the exploitation of wage labour. To defend the interests of 
wage labour against those of property means lowering the level 
of worker exploitation by the capitalists. The question arises: 
has that level fallen as a result of the reforms in the relation 
between labour and capital which has been dinned into our ears 
by the adherents of the theory of the gradual “voiding” of capital- 
ism? No, that has not been the case till now! On the contrary, 
we know very well that, despite all these reforms, the relative 
share of the working class in the social income has fallen in all 
the advanced capitalist countries. But that means a higher level 
of the exploitation of the working class and a growth in its dependence 
on the capitalists. Consequently, the above-mentioned reforms have 


* Without Fail! From the Theory and History of the Trade Movement. 
Translated from the German and published in the supplement to the Rus- 
sian translation of the book by W. Kulemann, The Trade Union Movement, 
St. Petersburg, 1901, pp. 95-96. 

** ibid., p. 96, italics hy W. Sombart. 
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not brought about any tangible changes in the capitalist relations 
of production and do not at all restrict the essential rights of capi- 
talist ownership. And if the entire “socialism” possible today boils 
down to such reforms, then it is in no way surprising that the 
“socialist ideals” are best of all achieved on a capitalist foundation. 
The advanced industrial bourgeoisie of the capitalist countries 
realised long ago that the achievement of such “ideals”, far from 
harming them, brings them considerable benefit. That is why, after 
coming out so resolutely in the past against state intervention 
in the attitude of labour to capital and against worker trade unions, 
they are now themselves ready to call for such intervention and 
help such unions to appear. They have realised that, as one of 
the bourgeois Pindars of trade unionism has put it, “in the big 
machine shop, the retail buying of labour is nonsense and absur- 
dity.”* That is why the bourgeoisie’s publicists and scholars 
have come out as convinced propagandists of a “socialism” of that 
kind.** 

As a scholarly bourgeois, who knows a good thing when he 
sees one, Herr Werner Sombart waxes highly eloquent when he 
speaks of socialism ... on a capitalist basis. But note, dear reader, 
that this kind of socialism is the selfsame and _ well- 
publicised “social reform” so insistently recommended and so skil- 
fully depicted by Messrs E. Bernstein, P. Struve e tutti frutti. 
We shall not say that Herr W. Sombart’s “socialist ideals” fully 
coincide with our “critics” plans of social reform. They may even 
differ in some things, but we can confidently say that Herr 
W. Sombart’'s “socialism” is distinct from Mr. P. Struve's “social 
reform” no more than two varieties of one and tlte same species 
are. This is a variation on one and the same theme. That is why Mr. 
P. Struve lauds Herr W. Sombart to the skies, while the latter 
places such great hopes on Mr. P. Struve's “‘neo-Marxism”.*** Birds 
of a feather flock together: these two birds are guided by one and 
the same class instinct. 

In his well-known book, Mr. Berdayev has given excellent 
expression to that concept of the gradual reform of capitalist 


* Paul Bureau, Le Contrat de travail, le réle des syndicats professionnels, 
Paris, 1902, p. 257. 

** Incidentally, it should be noted that, in Britain, the attitude of bour- 
geois public opinion to trade unions has begun of late to undergo a sharp 
change. Now practically every issue of Justice?®*® contains some fresh news 
on the course of the “war” on the trade unions. The British bourgeoisie seem 
to be returning to the idea that the trade unions are hampering their com- 
petitiveness with other countries on the world market. If this “war on the 
trade unions” does not cease soon, the British bourgeoisie’s “socialism” will 
recede into oblivion, after showing that even with all its innocuousness it 
can live side by side with capitalism only up to a certain limit. 

*** See the third edition of his Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung im XIX. 
Jahrhundert, Jena, 1900, S. 126-27. 
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society which is peculiar to “critics” 4 la P. Struve. “The correc- 
tions made by capitalist development itself,” he says, “will darn 
the holes of existing society until the entire social fabric all 
becomes entirely new.”* It would be difficult to put things more 
neatly. The trouble is that giving neat expression to an idea 
does not yet mean eliminating the elements of error in it. The 
appearance of a new “social fabric” as a consequence of a thorough 
darning of the old one is the only instance, recognised by the “cri- 
tics”, of a transition of quantity into quality. But this case is a 
dubious one. If I darn stockings, they will remain stockings and 
will not turn into gloves, even in the extreme case of the entire 
fabric undergoing a hundred per cent renovation. It is the same 
with darning the holes in capitalist society. The capitalist mode 
of production became established thanks to the elimination of the 
feudal-guild system, and not as a result of any darning of the 
latter. It is wholly incomprehensible how and why darning the 
capitalist “fabric” can and should (even through the slowest of 
changes) lead to the elimination of capitalist production relations 
and their replucement by socialist ones. The figurative expression 
employed by Mr. Berdayev can only serve to bring out in higher 
relief the untenability of the kind of theory of evolution defended 
by the “critics”. We have already seen that this theory is capable 
of explaining only a change in already existing “things”, not the 
emergence of new ones. We can now clearly see that it can serve 
as theoretical guidance only to those whose “socialist ideals” do 
not go farther than “continucus” darning of the holes in capitalist 
society. To those who would create a new social system, that theory 
is absolutely pointless. It is a theory of bourgeois social reform 
brought out in opposition to the theory of the socia- 
list revolution of the proletariat. 

To “continuously” darn the old, and just as “continuously” to 
think that the darned old stuff “continuously” turns into some- 
thing quite new means “continuously” believing in a miracle that 
frankly and “continuously” sets all the laws of human thinking 
at naught. And this faith, which, on the plane of theory, is nothing 
but an unnatural vice, is now ascribed to what is called the utopi- 
anism of the orthodox Marxists! What “critics”! 

In actual fact, it is the theorists of “darning”, not the orthodox 
Marxists, that are the utopians. However, the utopianism of such 
theorists is a special and new brand of utopianism, one that has 
never existed in the history of social theories. A faith in the thau- 
maturgical force of “darning” coexists peacefully in the “critics'’” 
minds with a thorough and ineradicable “sobriety” which so 


* «Cy6vektTHBH3M = HNHAMBHAyanusM» (Subjectivism and Individualism), 
p. 260. 
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reasonably contents itself with the joyful consciousness that— 
as Gleb Uspensky said in one of his works—postage stamps will 
become cheaper by a whole kopek in some future period of histo- 
ry. But that is not all. That utopia is just as unthinkable without 
that sobriety, as “bottom” is unthinkable without “top”, and 
a positive pole without a negative one. The philistine and sober 
“minds” of the theorists of darning “do not tolerate” any other 
“leaps” except cheaper postage stamps in all the distant future. 
And they unreservedly obey the voice of their “intellect” in ev- 
erything pertaining to practical activities. They have, in practice, 
ushered in the epoch of that conscious opportunism which is the 
more self-satisfied, the more fully and conveniently its demands 
fit into the scheme of “darning”. But the more proudly aware they 
become of their sobriety, the more unshakeable is their conviction 
that they are permitted to indulge in pipe dreams. They have 
complacently permitted themselves to believe that patches su- 
perimposed on other patches will produce a new “social fabric” 
and that cheaper postage stamps will mark the onset of a golden 
age. However, the faith of the “critics” in no way resembles the 
vulgar and blind faith of ordinary mortals: it is thoroughly imbued 
with disbelief, since the “critics” believe in what they themselves 
have declared to be theoretically untenable. It is a faith of which 
only the Kantians are capable, people who first show themselves 
and others that not a single of the arguments advanced to prove 
the existence of God stands up to criticism, and then acquire a 
sudden “faith” in God. The psychology of such “believers” is 
somewhat reminiscent of the psychology of Gogol’s Podkolesin, 
a man who is well aware, in his heart of hearts, thaf he has not 
the least wish to marry and that he will never take himself a 
wife. His distaste for the bonds of matrimony will yield to no 
Kochkarevs. That, however, does not prevent him from saying, 
“When you begin to think, when you are at leisure, you realise 
that it is time to marry after all. Why not? You go on living and 
then you begin seeing things in such a gloomy light.... Indeed, 
you begin to feel a twinge of conscience....”?®! The only difference 
is that Podkolesin lacks that “critical” education that marks the 
reformers of the new school. Under the influence of his own words, 
Podkolesin becomes marriage-minded at least at times and briefly, 
whereas the “critics” in no wise go beyond “darning”, for they are 
never abandoned by the thoughi that the renovation of the social 
fabric is a utopia. If the “critics” are not making mock of readers 
who are not blessed with “critical” grace and if they really believe 
in what, in their words, precludes belief, then what we have before 
us is a highly interesting case of “dual consciousness”. 

“Any socialist,” Mr. P. Struve writes, “proceeds from social- 
ism as a politico-moral ideal; to him, socialism is a regulative 
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idea with whose aid he subjects individual events and actions to 
politico-moral appraisal and measurement. It is no different 
with a whole class which, organised in a party, operates ... as 
a single politico-moral subject. In the ideal, the Social-Democratic 
movement should subject itself to an ultimate aim, for otherwise 
it will disintegrate. Faith in an ultimate aim is the religion of 
Social-Democracy; that religion is no ‘private matter’ but a most 
important social interest of a party.”* 

And this is said with the theoretical consciousness that the 
“ultimate aim” is a utopia! No, say what you will, such “religion” 
is impossible without a “dual consciousness”. But we Social-Demo- 
crats are in our right minds; we suffer from no “dual consciousness”, 
and we have not the slightest need of Mr. P. Struve’s “religion”. 
We are very grateful to him for his “regulative idea”, but we stand 
in no need of it either. We speak of our ultimate aim, not because 
it is a piece of edifying deception but because we are firmly con- 
vinced of the inevitability of its achievement.To us, a patently un- 
achievable ideal is not an ideal but simply an immoral trifle. It 
is the reality of the future that is our ideal, that of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. That it will come about is guaranteed to us 
by the entire course of present-day social development; that is 
why our confidence in its future advent is as little related in our 
eyes to religion as is the confidence of the “critics” —one that we 
share with them—that the sun which has “set” today will not 
fail to “rise” tomorrow. That is the question of more or less infal- 
lible knowledge, not one of more or less firm religious belief. 


NI 


But why is our “critic” so firmly convinced that our “ultimate 
aim” can be only an object of “faith” to us? Why does he permit us 
to speak of it only in view of our “divine right” toa sizeable chunk 
of utopia? It is because, when we speak of it, we abandon the 
ground of realism. 

But what is realism? It is a Marxism revised, corrected, puri- 
fied and supplemented by Mr. P. Struve. 

“The realistic view set forth in this article is also based on the 
ideas of Marx and especially on the fundamental proposition of 
historical materialism regarding the constantly proceeding adap- 
tation of law to the economy, as well as the unrealistic view that 
operates with the theoretical pseudo-concept of the ‘social revo- 
lution’. Marx against Marx.”** 

In the first of our articles dealing with a critique of our “critics”, 


* Archiv, S. 698-99. 
** ibid., S. 690. 
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we showed how deplorably feeble is Mr. P. Struve’s understand- 
ing of the “fundamental proposition” of historical materialism 
regarding the causal dependence hetween law and the economy. 
Anyone who has attentively read that article is aware that our 
“critic's” “realistic view” is based on a “fundamental” misunder- 
standing. Anyone aware of that will understand what is to be 
expected from such a “realistic” criticism of our “ultimate aim”. 
But it will do no harm to subject that criticism as well to detailed 
and careful criticism. 

Mr. P. Struve is mistaken in calling Marx’s doctrine of the 
relation between the economy and law the fundamental proposition 
of historical materialism. In actual fact, it is only one of the 
fundamental propositions of that theory. Side by side with it should 
be placed Marx’s doctrine of the relation between the economy 
and people’s views and sentiments and the aims people set them- 
selves in their historical advance. 

Why do some of those aims appear utopian to us? In general, 
what does the criterion of “reality” consist in? Let us hear what 
Mr. P. Struve has to say. 

“Movement is an historical Prius,” he says. “Socialism always 
possesses reality in the measure in which it is contained in a 
movement engendered by the present-day economic order—no 
more and no less.”* 

Socialism is contained in a movement engendered by the pres- 
ent-day economic order. It is “real” only inasmuch as it is con- 
tained in the latter. Well and good. But how is socialism contained 
in that movement? That can be understood in either! of two 
ways: 1) socialism is contained in it in the measure in which it 
forms part of the views and sentiments of participants in the 
movement; 2) it is contained in it inthe measure in which the par- 
ticipants in the movement succeed, at a given time, in altering the 
reality about them in accordance with their views and their senti- 
ments. If we accept the first interpretation, we shall arrive at 
the conclusion that socialism is “real” inasmuch as it is aspired 
towards by participants in a movement engendered by the present- 
day historical order, i.e., in the measure in which it is their “ul- 
timate aim”. This is a perfectly logical conclusion; only it de- 
prives our “critics” of any semblance of the right to call a utopia 
the ultimate aim of present-day Social-Democracy: an aspira- 
tion to that aim undoubtedly colours the views and sentiments 
of a vast part of those who have now joined the “movement engen- 
dered”, etc. 

What is the conclusion the second interpretation leads us up to? 
It is that socialism is real in the measure that it can be imple- 


* Archiv, S. 698. 
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mented at the present time, i.e., at a time when you and I, dear 
reader, engage in an argument over its reality—‘“neither more 
nor less”. Anything that cannot be carried out in that period proves 
a utopia. Well. and good. In that case, however, we shall have 
to refer to the realm of utopia, not only the ultimate aim of present- 
day Social-Democracy but also all those of its aims which cannot be 
effected by its current forces. Thus the area of utopia is vastly 
extended, while the area of “realistic” activities, on the contrary, is 
greatly narrowed. Moreover, with us any social figure becomes a 
utopian if he sets himself any other aim than that of being noncha- 
lant about any other aims at al]. Any other aim must assuredly be 
designated for the future; any other aim presupposes, of necessity, 
dissatisfaction with the present, so that the fact of any given individ- 
ual setting himself that aim clearly shows that he is not satisfied 
with what is taking place at the present time due to the existent 
alignment of social forces; any other aim implies a desire to change 
that alignment in one direction or another; any other aim thus 
leaves the boundaries of “reality”. This, too, is a fully logical 
conclusion, but it is not the one arrived at by Mr. P. Struve or 
his “critically minded” fellow-thinkers. Though they adhere to 
the view regarding the “basic” condition of the “reality” of social- 
ism, from which that conclusion must inescapably follow, the 
reasoning has not been carried through to the end; they have 
stopped half-way and recognise as “real” the kind of “socialism” 
which, though dissatisfied with the existing order of things, lacks 
the courage to go further than the “darning of holes” in its “refor- 
mative” aspirations. Here all tasks for whose accomplishment 
the elimination of capitalist relations of production is necessary 
must prove utopian. 

Now that we have learnt what the criterion of “reality” we are 
searching after consists in, we are confronted by another and 
even more “accursed” question: whether that criterion can be 
brought into accord with the genuine—not the “critic”-distort- 
ed—theory of Marx regarding the aims of mankind's historical 
advance. 

To that question we are compelled to answer in the negative. 
Mr. P. Struve has presented to us, in a somewhat modified aspect, 
that pseudo-realist confusion of notions which was most vividly 
expressed in the “Credo” **? of sad memory, and which boils down 
to a repetition in various keys (but always with a claim to scholar- 
ship) of the thought that our ultimate aim ceases from being a 
utopia only when—and, more precisely, only if—the entire 
working class, in the process of its independent development and 
without. any participation of the revolutionary “bacillus”, 
arrives at the conviction that its interests call for the immediate 
achievement of that aim. 
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This mishmash of notions, which has misled so many* in our 
country, could be taken for a malicious parody of the celebrated 
Preface to Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, if those who 
indulge in it did not maintain an air of the most unruffled and 
unfeigned gravity. 


VII 


Their error stems from the following passage in that Preface: 
“No social order is ever destroyed before all the produc- 
tive forces for which it is sufficient have been developed, and 
new superior relations of production never replace older ones before 
the material conditions for their existence have matured within 
the framework of the old society. Mankind thus inevitably sets 
itself only such tasks as it is able to solve, since closer examina- 
tion will always show that the problem itself arises only when the 
material conditions for its solution are already present or at least 
in the course of formation.”?% 

Thus mankind always takes up only such tasks as it can 
solve. Consequently, if it has not yet set itself some particular 
task—say that of the complete elimination of the capitalist rela- 
tions of production—that means that such a task cannot yet be 
accomplished. Consequently, only one who has abandoned the 
ground of reality and sets out for the realm of utopia can aspire to 
accomplish tasks that are beyond the capacity of our times. 

That is the way many “critics” reason, and, once fortified in 
that view, they have no great difficulty in distinguishin® bet ween 
the “realistic” element and the “utopian” in the programme of 
Social-Democracy. As is common knowledge, it is the working 
class that today represents mankind's progressive aspirations 
towards transforming the economic relations. What, then, are 
the practical tasks whose accomplishment it is now engaged in? 
They are: a shorter working day; better hygienic conditions in 
the workshop; the organisation of trade unions, co-operative 
societies. and so on and so forth. The elimination of capitalist 
relations of production has not yet been included by the prole- 
tariat in the number of the practical questions of the day. It is 
this that shows that the material conditions required for the 
accomplishment of that task have not yet matured. 

True, there is, in the proletariat, a stratum that is working 
for the socialisation of the means of production and the distribu- 
tion of products, and has given that aim top priority in its pro- 
gramme. That stratum consists of Social-Democrats, who hope 
to win leadership of the entire proletariat. That hope may come 


* See"our Vademecum for the editorial board of Rabocheye Dyelo |The 
Workers’ Cause], Geneva, 1900.29 
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true at some time, but until that comes about, the socialisation 
of the means of production and of the distribution of products 
will remain a utopian element in the Social-Democratic pro- 
gramme. Only those tasks are realistic for whose accomplishment 
the means already exist. 

Its metaphysical nature is the main feature of this chain of 
syllogisms. Those who have thought it up reason after the manner 
of all metaphysicians: “Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” With them, the material con- 
ditions for the accomplishment of any particular social task 
either do or do not exist. Marx's words that such conditions may be 
in the process of formation, produce not the least impression on 
them, or at least in no way help them to determine where “real” 
socialism ends and where “utopian” socialism begins. 

The formation of the material conditions for the accomplish- 
ment of a particular social task cannot be discerned simulta- 
neously by all that “mankind” which will have to accomplish that 
task in due course. That “mankind” consists of strata and indi- 
viduals, these being marked by a dissimilar degree of development 
{the strata) or even unequal natural gifts (the individuals). 
What has been understood by some as an historical necessity, 
is often not even suspected by others. Any group of people fol- 
lowing one and the same road will almost always contain those 
who are far-sighted and see objects at a considerable distance, and 
those who are near-sighted and make out those objects only when 
they are close at hand. But does that mean that the far-sighted 
should be referred to as “utopians”, while only the near-sighted 
can be considered “realists”? It would seem that it does not mean 
so. It would seem rather that the far-sighted distinguish the 
direction better than the rest, so that their judgement of it is 
closer to reality than that of the near-sighted. Some may be found 
who may wish to reproach the far-sighted for their raising the 
question ahead of time regarding the objects that the entire 
company will have to pass by later. However, in the first place, 
speaking too early of an actual object does not yet mean leaving 
the ground of reality; besides, how is one to judge whether or not 
it is time to raise any particular subject? Imagine to yourself 
that the earlier the far-sighted begin to speak, say, about a house 
that stands on the road and where the travellers may expect to 
get the rest they need, the sooner they will approach that house, 
because the prospect will make them increase their pace. In 
that case, it cannot be too soon for the far-sighted to speak up, if 
only the travellers hold their time at all dear. 

Indeed, the role of the far-sighted would in that case greatly 
resemble the part played by the Social-Democrats in the overall 
advance of the working class. 
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“The Communists are distinguished from the other working- 
class parties by this only. 1. In the national struggles of the 
proletarians of the different countries, they point out and bring 
to the front the common interests of the entire proletariat, inde- 
pendently of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of develop- 
ment which the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoi- 
sie has to pass through, they always and everywhere represent 
the interests of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, 
the most advanced and resolute section of the working-class parties 
of every country, that section which pushes forward all others; 
on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the great mass 
of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding the 
line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general results 
of the proletarian movement.... 

“The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of the work- 
ing class; but in the movement of the present, they also repre- 
sent and take care of the future of that movement.’* 

What Marx and Engels have said here about the Communists 
of the forties is fully applicable to the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats of today. 

They are fighting for the attainment of the immediate aims of 
the working class but they are also taking care of the. future of the 
movement. Taking care of the future of the movement means fighting 
for its “ultimate aim”, fighting now—today, tomorrow, and on 
the next day, and at any minute. If the future of the movement 
has been correctly understood—and it is correctly understood 
by those who have been able to understand the course of present- 
day economic development—then defending the ultimate aim 
does not contain a jot of utopianism. To speak of utopianism 
in that case means giving words a completely arbitrary meaning. 
Here, the “ultimate aim” is just as “real” as is present-day econo- 
mic development. 

Revolutionary Social-Democracy presents in practice the most 
resolute and always forward-looking part of the proletariat in 
all civilised lands. They refer to the rest of the proletariat almost 
in the same way as the far-sighted people in our example refer 
to the near-sighted.** They already see what other proletarians 
do not yet see, and, in explaining to the latter the road to be fol- 
lowed in the future, they achieve a comprehension of their movement 


* Manifesto of the Communist Party, Geneva, 1900, pp. 16-17 and 37.7% 

** With the difference that while the far-sighted see nearby objects worse 
than the near-sighted do, revolutionary Social-Democrats usually understand 
even the immediate interests of the workers better than those who do not 
recognise the “ultimate aim”. 
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and accelerate it. Where, for goodness sake, can one discern a “uéo- 
pia” here? In what way is this not “real”? 

The fact that the revolutionary Social-Democrats are able to 
explain to the proletariat the future of its own movement, its 
“ultimate aim”, proves that the material conditions necessary for 
the achievement of that aim are already in the process of forma- 
tion and that the process can be discerned by those with keener 
sight. That is how the matter stands from the viewpoint of Marx’s 
historical theory. Yet our “critics” have understood that theory 
in such an absurd way that they see as utopian any attempt made 
by the keen-sighted to take a closer look at the process, and deter- 
mine its final result. Goodness gracious, how such gentlemen 
have failed to see the obvious!?% 


VII 
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But perhaps the “critics” 4 Ja Struve have as yet failed to re- 
alise exactly where they have made a “bloomer”? Let us deal a 
little longer with these sagacious “realists”. We shall follow the 
elementary but sometimes quite essential pedagogical device 
that was so often and so successfully used by the great Russian 
educator N. G. Chernyshevsky. It consists in reducing words to 
letters and syllables: em-a: ma; em-a: ma—mama, and so on. 

Economic relations determine people’s views and their actions. 
However, people do not always realise the nature of their own 
economic relations, and their views do not always develop as 
rapidly as does the development of their economic relations. It 
more often happens that views lag behind the economy more or 
less considerably. It is only with the passage of time and only 
gradually that the new economic relations undermine the old 
views and give rise to new ones. A cause always appears sooner 
than its effect does. Due to this indisputable circumstance, per- 
sons or groups of persons who are gifted with vision are able to 
play an active part in mankind’s advance. Having realised the 
significance of existing economic relations, they explain it to 
those less keen of vision, thereby influencing the latter's views, 
and through those views also their actions, which in their turn 
promote the further development of a given economic order.* 
However, all is flux, nothing is stationary. To understand what 
undergoes change means realising what it will come to at the 
last stage of its development. Otherwise there can be no complete 
understanding, as has been known since the times of Aristotle. 


* In reality, the historical process of the understanding and change in 
people’s views is not limited to an understanding and change in economic 
views alone. We have simplified the matter to make its depiction more 
graphic. 
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A striving to determine the final stage, the ultimate outcome, 
of a given process of development is not only quite lawful but 
obligatory upon all those who wish to achieve an understanding 
of it. That is why people who wish to understand the economic 
relations in contemporary civilised societies should use all the 
forces of their minds to learn whither the development of those 
relations is proceeding and how the process of their development 
will end. If such people are confident that it will end in the elim- 
ination of the capitalist relations of production and their replace- 
ment by the socialist, and if their sympathies or their class position 
give them reason to rejoice at that outcome, then they will point 
it out to others and will induce them to use all means to help bring 
about that outcome, which will become the ultimate aim of all 
their efforts and the foundation of all their programme. And if 
they are not in error on that score, and if the “course of things” 
is indeed directed towards their ultimate aim, then they can 
well say that they stand on the firm ground of reality, and that 
it is not they who are utopians but those who consider their ultimate 
aim a utopia. 

The ultimate aim of the revolutionary Social-Democracy of 
our times is nothing but a conscious expression of an un- 
conscious trend inherent in the development of society today. 
Present-day socialism, under whose banner the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats are marching, has the right to be called scientific 
for the sole reason that it has at last accomplished that supremely 
important theoretical task which Schelling in his time set social 
science in his System des transcendentalen Idealismus, a work 
so rich in content, namely, the task of explaining how the con- 
scious (“free”) historical activities of people, far from precluding 
what is called historical necessity, presupposes it as an essential 
condition. The utopian socialists proceeded from some abstract. 
principle or another, and based themselves on it. The adherents 
of scientific socialism proceed from a consciousness of historical 
necessity, and base themselves on it. Both have an “ultimate 
aim”, but the “ultimate aim” of the utopians referred to reality in 
quite a different way than does the “ultimate aim” of the adherents 
of scientific socialism. That is why the two are separated by 
a gulf, and why the adherents of scientific socialism find it so 
hard to make their peace with the utopian elements which are 
still often to be met in the programmes of socialists of a “broader” 
mode of thought. They do not tolerate utopias, so they have 
been dubbed sectarians and dogmatists, or given other flattering 
names. 

The existing economic order has to be understood if one would 
exert an influence on the historical advance. To understand the 
existing economic order means realising the process of its devel- 
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opment up to and including its final outcome. Once that outcome 
has been ascertained, that outcome inevitably becomes our “ulti- 
mate aim” at our very first attempt at a positive participation in 
the historical advance. Drive the “ultimate aim” out of the door, 
and it will break in through the windows, if only you do not shut- 
ter them up So as to keep out any attempt to understand a given 
process of social development and any temptation to act in accor- 
dance with the understanding you have achieved. 

For the “ultimate aim” to become, for the socialist, a more or 
less pious utopia which I am firmly convinced is impossible 
of achievement, it is necessary that I should first convince myself 
that the development of the present economic order will not, and 
cannot in its essence, have any final outcome. Once that outcome 
has been found impossible, then the striving to arrange all of 
one’s activities so as to bring it closer must thereby be recognised 
as theoretically groundless. The impossibility of a final outcome 
strips the “ultimate aim” of any foundation in reality. But what is 
meant by such a recognition of the impossibility of a final outcome? 
It is the conviction that the process of capitalism's development 
will continue constantly, i.e., in other words, that capitalism will 
exist always or at least for such an interminably long time that it 
is not worth while even to give thought to its abolition. This, as you 
will see, is the familiar conviction of Herr W. Sombart, who has 
brought us the great and joyous news that socialism does not 
exclude capitalism, i.e., that even the development of socialism 
will not put an end to the capitalist mode of production. This is also 
the conviction of Mr. P. Struve and other “critics”.* If such a con- 
viction has arisen in a socialist’s mind, nothing indeed remains 
for him but to lay aside his party's “ultimate aim” as a pious uto- 
pia and recognise the darning of holes as the only social activity 
standing on the ground of reality. That, however, can mean only 
that, to the socialist, the “final aim” becomes a utopia only when 
he ceases to be a socialist. 


IX 


Mr. P. Struve himselr senses that a conviction of the practi- 
cally boundless strength and “adaptability” of the capitalist mode 
of production is an essential preliminary condition of that atti- 
tude to the “ultimate aim” which he has recommended as the only 
one worthy of any thinking man. It is to inculcate that conviction 


* “The only thing that permits us to confirm the data of science,” Mr. 
S. Bulgakov assures us, “is that current economic development is leading 
to the gradual dying out of the most harsh and gross forms of the exploita- 
tion of man by man” («Kanwtann3m @ 2emmepenne» [Capitalism and Agricul- 
ture], Vol. II, p. 456). 
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in us that he has set about “criticising” the concept of socia/ revo- 
lution with the aid of profound “epistemological” considerations 
designed to show us the complete groundlessness of that “pseudo- 
concept”, and so well summed up in the celebrated question asked 
by Kozma Prutkov:?"? “Where is the beginning of that end with 
which the beginning ends”? To prepare us to accept that conviction, 
he has set about assuring us that social contradictions are gradual- 
ly becoming “blunted” and that, if we look at things without the 
prejudices imparted to us by orthodox Marxism, we shall see 
that the surplus value, embodied in the surplus product, is a 
function of all social capital.* Given so “realistic a view” the con- 
cept of the worker's exploitation by the capitalist is enveloped 
in such a thick fog of “criticism” that we completely cease to un- 
derstand for what reason and to whom—except the “utopians”, 
the “epigones”, the “dogmatists”, and the like—the elimination 
of the capitalist relations of production is necessary, in which 
case the question of the socialists’ “ultimate aim” is automatically 
decided: at best, we shall treat that aim slightingly as a piece of 
elevating deception. Mr. P. Struve’s “criticism” is full of errors 
and misunderstandings but it has the undoubted merit of remain- 
ing from beginning to end true to its own “ultimate aim”. 

Those who adhere to Mr. P. Struve’s “realistic view”—and their 
name is legion in our country—are constantly speaking of “crit- 
icism”, without which they cannot take a single step, for the 
demon of “criticism” tempts them day and night. But what seems 
very strange at the first fleeting glance is that the criticism our 
“critics” indulge in makes them highly susceptible ¢o an absolutely 
uncritical perception of the theories of the most recent representatives 
of bourgeois economics, right down to some Bohm-Bawerk, that 
Bastiat of our times. And the more assiduously the weapon of 
“criticism” is wielded, the stronger and more complete becomes the 
identity of ideas between our “critics” on the one hand, and the 
professional defenders of the bourgeoisie, on the other. The demon 
of “criticism” which has tempted the “critics” proves the “hobgoblin” 
of today's bourgeoisie. 

This is strange only at a first and brief glance. On closer ex- 
amination, the entire matter proves very simple and comprehen- 
sible. 

Our “critics” historical mission consists in a “revision” of Marx 
so as to empty his theory of all its socio-revolutionary content. 
Marx, whose name is so popular among the revolutionary prole- 
tariat of all civilised lands; Marx who called upon the working 


* This latter thought was expressed by him in an article “The Funda- 
ae Antinomy of the Theory of Labour Value”, Zhizn (Life), February, 
1 ‘ 
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class to forcibly overthrow the present social order; Marx who, as 
Liebknecht so splendidly put it, was a revolutionary both by 
sentiment and logic—that Marx is heartily disliked by our educat- 
ed petty bourgeoisie, whose ideologists the “critics” are. That 
bourgeoisie is repelled by his extreme conclusions; it is frightened 
by his revolutionary ardour. However, as things are today, it 
is hard to get along quite without Marx: his critical weapon is 
essential in the struggle against conservatives of all reactionary 
hues and utopians of the most varying Populist shades. That 
is why its revolutionary nature has to be weeded out of Marxist 
theory; to Marx the revolutionary must be contraposed Marx the 
reformer, Marx the “realist”. What we have is “Marz against Marz”! 
And so the “critics” swing into action. From Marx’s theory are 
ejected, one by one, all propositions that can serve the proleta- 
riat as a spiritual weapon in its revolutionary struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. Dialectics, materialism, and the theory of social 
contradictions as stimulating social progress; the theory of value 
in general and the theory of surplus value in particular, social 
revolution, and the dictatorship of the proletariat—all these 
essential components of Marxist scientific socialism, without 
which it loses all its essential content—are proclaimed secondary 
details that do not correspond to the present day of science, ten- 
dentious, utopian, and therefore to be amputated in the interests 
of the unfettered development of that thinker’s fundamental 
propositions. “Marx against Marx”! The work of “criticism” pro- 
ceeds “continuously”. There gradually emerges from the crucible 
of such “criticism” a Marx who, after proving to us in masterly 
fashion the historical necessity of the rise of the capitalist mode of 
production, reveals great scepticism in everything that refers to 
the replacement of capitalism by socialism. The “critics” have 
contrived to turn Marx the revolutionary into a Marz who is almost 
a conservative; all this seems to be done with the aid of his pro- 
positions. It may well be said that a similar transformation was 
experienced only by Aristotle, whom the medieval Scholastics 
turned from a pagan philosopher into something resembling a 
Father of the Christian Church.... 

“In its mystified form,” says Marx, “dialectic became the fashion 
in Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the 
existing state of things. In its rational form it is a scandal and 
abomination to hourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, be- 
cause it includes in its comprehension and affirmative recognition 
of the existing state of things, at the same time also, the recogni- 
tion of the negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
because it regards every historically developed social form as in 
fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its transient 
nature not less than its momentary existence; because it lets 
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nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence critical and revolu- 
tionary.”* 

To the end of his days, the real Marx remained true to this 
spirit of dialectics. It is this circumstance that is so displeasing 
to the “critics”, who have “revised” Marx’s theory from the angle 
of “realism”. Their “revision” has resulted in a theory which, while 
giving a “positive explanation” of capitalism, at the same time refuses 
to explain its “inevitable break-up”, and to analyse it in its “transient 
aspect”. From this angle, Marz, as “revised” by our “critics”, ana- 
lyses only the old pre-capitalist modes of production and the political 
forms that developed on their foundation. Thus, our “neo-Marxism” 
is the most reliable weapon of the Russian bourgeoisie in their 
struggle for spiritual supremacy in our country.** 

Mr. P. Struve stands for “social reform”. That notorious reform, 
as we already know, does not go further than the darning of the 
bourgeois social “fabric”. As presented in Mr. P. Struve’s theory, 
this reform, far from threatening the rule of the bourgeoisie, 
promises it support, and helps consolidate “social peace”. If our 
big bourgeoisie are still opposed to this “reform”, that does not. 
prevent our “neo-Marzism” from being the best and most advanced 
expression of the overall specifically political interests of the 
bourgeois class as a whole. The theorists of our petty bourgeoisie 
see farther and have a better judgement than the men of business 
who stand at the head of the big bourgeoisie. It is therefore clear 
that it is the theorists of our petty bourgeoisie tq whom will 
belong the leading role in the emancipatory movement of our 
“middle” class. We shall not be in the least surprised if some of our 
“critics” will, in this sense, go a very long way and, for instance, 
will assume leadership of our liberals. 

A fair number of years ago, we voiced in our journal Sotsial- 
Demokrat®** the thought that the Narodist theory had completely 
outlived its time and that our bourgeois intelligentsia, after part- 
ing with Narodism, stood in need of a Europeanised version of 
their views.*** Today that Europeanisation has, in the main, taken 
place, but in a form we did not expect. When we spoke of its 
necessity, we did not think it would take place under the banner 
of even a “revised” Marxism. Live and learn, as the saying goes. 

Now that we know, not only Mr. P. Struve’s errors but also 
their raison d’étre; now that we have understood him, not only 


ae See Preface to the second German edition of Volume I of Capital, 

: X. 

** The psychology of Marx’s West European “critics” differs from that 

of his Russian “critics” only in the measure of the Western bourgeoisie's 

seniority to our bourgeoisie. However, there is no essential difference here, 

neither can there be one. It is the same tune, though somewhat in another key. 
*** See our review of the booklet Sotsial-Demokrat (Geneva, 1890). 
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from the angle of his muddled concepts but also of his historical 
mission—we can part with him and wish him all prosperity. 
Awaiting us is another task. We have seen, in particular, the 
groundlessness of this “criticism” of Marx’s theory of social devel- 
opment, as invented by Mr. P. Struve. In particular, we have 
seen the failure of his attempt to show the impossibility of “leaps” 
in the area of thought and of life. We must now show how the 
founders of scientific socialism understood those “leaps” which are 
called social revolutions, and how they saw the future social revo- 
lution of the proletariat. We shall do that in our next article, which 
will be the beginning of the second part of our Critique of Our Critics. 


THE MATERIALIST UNDERSTANDING 
OF HISTORY 


Lecture One 
(March 8, 1901) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When an historian—of course one who is not entirely lacking 
in the gift of generalisation—brings the past and present of the 
human race into his mental purview, a thrilling and majestic 
spectacle unfolds itself before his eyes. Indeed, you are no doubt 
well aware that, as present-day science surmises, man has existed 
in the world since the most distant Quaternary period, i.e., at 
least for already two hundred thousand years. But if we lay these 
calculations aside—they are always conjectural—and if we assume, 
as was done in the good old days, that man appeared in the world 
some four thousand years before the Christian era, what we shall 
get is about two hundred generations that have succeeded one 
another, only to fal] like leaves in the forest at the approach 
of autumn. Each of these generations, moreover, every individual 
forming part of each generation has engaged in the pursuit of his 
own aims: each has struggled for his own existence or for that. of 
his kith and kin; nevertheless, there has existed an integral move- 
ment, something we call the history of the human race. 

If we recall the condition our distant ancestors lived in, if 
we picture to ourselves, for instance, the existence of those who 
found shelter in so-called pile dwellings, and if we compare that 
mode of life with that, say, of the present-day Swiss, we shall 
see a vast difference. That is because, in the life of the human rac -, 
there has been, not just movement but also what we call progress. 
The distance separating man from his more or less anthropoid 
forebears has increased, and man’s power over Nature has grown. 
It is therefore perfectly natural—I shall say even more—inevit- 
able, for the question to arise: what were the causes of that move- 
ment and that progress? 

That question, ladies and gentlemen, is the great question of 
the causes of mankind’s historical advance and progress; it is 
a question that forms the subject of what used to be called the 
philosophy of history, and, as I see it, should rather be designated 
the understanding of history considered as a science, i.e., history 
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that does not remain content with the study of how phenomena took 
place, but wishes to learn why they took place in a definite way, and 
no other. 

Like any other subject, the philosophy of history has had its 
own history. I thereby want to say that, in different periods, those 
who have made a study of the causes of the historical advance have 
given different replies to this great question. Every epoch has 
had its own philosophy of history. 

You may very well point out to me that in one and the same 
period of history, there have often existed several schools, not 
only a single school, of the philosophy of history. I am in agree- 
ment with that but, at the same time, I will ask you to note that 
the various schools of philosophy that have arisen in a given 
period of history have always shared something in common, some- 
thing that enables us to regard them as various species of one 
and the same genus. We can also, of course, find vestiges of the 
past in them. We can, therefore, simplify the question under re- 
view, by saying that every historical period has its own philosophy 
of history. 

We shall deal with some of these in our talks. I will begin with 
theological philosophy, in other words, with the theological under- 
standing of history. 

What is meant by the theological philosophy, or theological under- 
standing of history? It is the most primitive understanding: it 
is closely linked with the first efforts made by human thought to 
gain some understanding of the surrounding world. 

Indeed, the simplest idea a man can form of Nature is by seeing 
in the latter, not phenomena that depend on one another and 
are governed by immutable laws but events brought about by the 
operation of one or several wills, like his own will. The French 
philosopher Guyot tells, in one of his books, of hearing a child call 
the Moon horrid because it did not wish to show itself in the sky. 
The child considered the Moon animate; like that child, primitive 
man considered all Nature animate. Animism was the first phase 
in the development of religious thought: science’s first step was 
the elimination of the animistic explanation of natural phenomena, 
and gaining an understanding of them as phenomena subordin- 
ate to definite laws. Whilst the child thinks that the Moon 
refuses to show itself because it is horrid, the natural scientist 
explains to us the sum of the natural conditions which, at any 
given moment, help us to see, or prevent us from seeing, any 
celestial body. 

But whilst science has made comparatively rapid strides in 
the study and understanding of Nature, it has developed far more 
slowly in the study of human society and its history. The ani- 
mistic explanation of historical phenomena was found admissible 
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even when the animistic explanation of natural phenomena already 
seemed merely ridiculous. It was considered quite possible in 
a comparatively civilised milieu, and often even in a highly 
civilised one, to explain mankind’s historical advance as a mani- 
festation of the will of one or several divinities; it is this explana- 
tion of the historical process as coming from some divine will 
that we call the theological understanding of history. 

To provide you with two examples of this kind of understanding, 
I shall dwell on the historical philosophy of two celebrated men: 
St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo (the present-day Algiers), and 
Bossuet, bishop of the city of Meaux (in France). 

St. Augustine (354-430) thought that historical events depended 
on Divine Providence; moreover, he was convinced that no other 
yardstick could be used in respect of them. “Consider,” he wrote, 
“that this God, unique and omnipotent, Author and Creator of 
all souls and all bodies. ... Who has made of man a reasonable ani- 
mal composed of body and soul ... this God, the principle of all 
rule, all duty and all order; Who has given everything number, 
weight and measure; from Whom derives all works of Nature of 
all kinds and price ... I ask whether it can be believed that this 
God could suffer the empires of the world, their domination and 
their servitude to remain estranged from the laws of His Provi- 
dence” (Cité de Dieu, trad. d'Emile Saisset, livre V, chap. XI, 
pp. 292-93). : 

In none of his explanations of historical events did St. Augu- 
stine depart from this overall viewpoint. 

When it was a matter of how the grandeur of the Romans should 
be explained, the Bishop of Hippo described in minute detail 
how that grandeur was needed by Divine Providence. “After the 
kingdoms of the East had flourished in the world for a long se- 
quence of years,” he wrote, “God wished that the Western Empire, 
which was the last in the order of time, should become the first 
of all in grandeur and extent; and as He had the design of making 
use of that empire to chastise a large number of nations, he entrust- 
ed that to men who yearned for adulatory praise and honour 
but saw such glory in that of their country and were always pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves for its well-being, thus overcoming 
their cupidity and their other vices for the sake of that single 
vice—a love of glory. For there is no blinking the fact that love 
of glory is a vice”, etc. (t. I, p. 304). 

When it was a matter of the efflorescence of Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, there appeared on the scene the will of 
God, which solved and explained everything with the greatest 
ease. “The good God,” St. Augustine wrote, “wishing to prevent 
those who adore him ... from persuading themselves that it is 
impossible to win kingdoms and grandeur on Earth without the 
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all-powerful favour of demons, wished to shed the lustre of His 
favour on the Emperor Constantine, who, far from resorting to 
false gods, worshipped the only true God, who showered upon 
him more blessings than anyone else could have dared to wish 
for” (t. I, pp. 328-29). 

When, finally, it was a matter of establishing why one war 
lasted longer than another, St. Augustine would say that such was 
the wish of God: “In just the same way that it depends on God 
to afflict or comfort men according to the counsels of His Justice 
and His Mercy, it is also He who rules the length of wars, and 
shortens or prolongs them at His pleasure” (t. I, p. 323). 

St. Augustine, it will be seen, was invariably faithful to his 
fundamental principle. Regrettably, fidelity to a definite prin- 
ciple is not enough for a correct explanation of historical events to 
be found. It is necessary, first and foremost, for a correct funda- 
mental principle to be chosen; moreover, it is incumbent on the 
historian who would remain faithful to his fundamental principle 
to make a thorough study of all the facts preceding and accompany- 
ing the phenomenon he is out to explain. A fundamental prin- 
ciple can and should serve only as a guideline in an analysis of 
historical reality. 

In both these respects, the theory of St. Augustine cannot stand 
up to scrutiny. It provides no method for an analysis of historical 
reality. As for its fundamental principle I would ask you to note 
the following: St. Augustine spoke with such conviction and in 
such detail of what he called the laws of Providence that one 
involuntarily asks oneself, whilereading him, whether God revealed 
all His innermost secrets to him. It is with the same conviction 
and with the same fidelity to his “fundamental principle” that the 
same author tells us in the same book that the ways of the Lord 
are inscrutable. But if that is so, why tackle the thankless and 
fruitless task of studying those “ways”? Why should reference be 
made to these “inscrutable ways” as an explanation of the events 
of human life? The contradiction is obvious, and, that being so, 
even men of ardent and unshakeable faith have been obliged to 
reject the theological interpretation of history if only they wish 
to take at least some account of logic, and if they do not wish to 
assert that the inscrutable, i.e., the inexplicable and the incom- 
prehensible, explains everything and makes everything comprehen- 
sible. 

Let us now go over to Bossuet (1627-1704). Like St. Augustine, 
Bossuet took up the theological viewpoint in the interpretation 
of history. He was convinced that the historical destinies of peo- 
ples or, as he put it, les révolutions des empires, were guided by 
Providence. “These empires,” he wrote in his Discours sur l’histoire 
universelle, “were mostly a necessary link with the history of the 
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nians to chastise that people; the Persians to reestablish it; 
Alexander and his first successors to protect it; Antiochus the 
Illustrious and his successors to test it; the Romans to 
maintain its liberty against the kings of Syria, who were out to 
destroy it. The Jews existed until] Jesus Christ, under the might 
of the same Romans. But when they denied and crucified Him, 
the same Romans unwittingly assisted in the Divine Vengeance, 
and exterminated that ungrateful people,” etc. (Discours, éd. 
Garniers fréres, p. 334). In a word, all the nations and all the 
great states which succeeded one another on the historical scene 
promoted, in various ways, one and the same aim—the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion and the glorification of God. 

On the basis of the Revelation of the Holy Ghost to St. John, 
a revelation the latter expounded in the Apocalypse, Bossuet 
showed his own disciple how the secret judgement of God fell on 
the Roman Empire and Rome itself. Bossuet spoke of all this—he, 
too!—as though the ways of the Lord had ceased being inscrutable 
and—what is most noteworthy—the spectacle of the historical 
process evoked in him nothing but thoughts of the vanity of human 
affairs. “Thus,” he says, “when you see sweeping past your eyes 
instantaneously—I do not say kings and emperors, but all those 
grand empires which made all the universe tremble; when you 
see the Assyrians, ancient and new, the Medes, the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Romans present themselves before you in succes- 
sion and fall, so to say, one after the other; that horrifying down- 
fall makes you feel that there is nothing secure among men and 
that inconstancy and unrest are the lot of human affairs” (Discours, 
p. 339). 

This pessimism is a most distinctive feature of Bossuet’s philo- 
sophy of history. Careful thought will make one acknowledge that 
this feature is a correct reflection of the essence of Christianity. 
Indeed, Christianity holds out to believers the promise of conso- 
lation, a great deal of consolation! But in what way does it con- 
sole? It does so by distracting believers from everything earthly, 
by convincing them that everything on earth is vanity, and that 
human happiness is only possible after death. I would ask you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to remember this feature, which will pro- 
vide us, in my further exposition, with material for comparisons. 

It was another distinctive feature of Bossuet’s philosophy of 
history that, unlike St. Augustine, he did not confine himself, in 
his interpretation of historical events, to references to the will 
of God; he directed his attention to what he called the specific 
causes of the movement of empires. 

“For,” he wrote, “the same God who has given the concatena- 
tion of the Universe, Who, omnipotent by Himself, has wished 
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for the establishment of order so that the parts of so vast a whole 
should depend on one another—that same God has also desired 
that the course of human affairs should have its sequence and 
proportions: what I want to say is that men and nations have 
possessed qualities in proportion to the grandeur destined for 
them—with reservation regarding certain extraordinary events in 
which God wished that his will should appear all alone—no great 
change has taken place which has not had its causes in preceding 
centuries. And since, in all affairs, there is something which has 
prepared them, something that determines that they should be 
undertaken, and makes them succeed, it is the true purpose of the 
science of history to ascertain for each particular period the secret 
causes that have prepared great changes, and the important con- 
junctures that have brought them about” (Discours, pp. 339-40). 

Thus, according to Bossuet, there take place in history events 
in which only the finger of God shows itself, in other words, events 
in which God acts directly. Such events are, so to say, historical 
miracles. In most cases, however, with the ordinary tenor of things, 
the changes taking place in any given period are brought about 
by causes engendered by preceding periods. The task of genuine 
science consists in a study of those causes, which contain nothing su- 
pernatural, since they hinge only on the nature of men and nations. 

Consequently, in his theological understanding of history, 
Bossuet devoted considerable space to a natural explanation of 
historical events. True, that natural explanation was closely con- 
nected with the theological idea, since God, after all, invariably 
endowed men and nations with qualities in proportion to the 
grandeur destined for them. But once they had been granted, such 
qualities manifested themselves independently; inasmuch as 
they manifest themselves, we are not only entitled but, as Bossuet 
categorically stated, in duty bound to search for a natural explana- 
tion of history. 

Bossuet’s philosophy of history has a great advantage over 
that of St. Augustine in that it insists on the need to study the 
specific causes of events. That advantage, however, is in fact 
nothing but an acknowledgement—of course, unconscious and 
involuntary—of the impotence and barrenness of the theological 
concept proper, i.e., of a method that consists in an explanation 
of phenomena by the operation of one or several supernatural forces. 

This recognition was made skilful use of in the next century by 
the opponents of theology. The most dangerous of these was Vol- 
taire, the patriarch of Fernay, who made the following caustic 
remarks in his celebrated Essai sur les maeurs des Nations: “Nothing 
is more worthy of our curiosity than the manner in which God has 
wished the church to establish itself, in making secondary causes 
fall in with His eternal decrees. Let us respectfully leave what is 
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divine to those entrusted with it, and address ourselves exclusively 
to the historical” (Essai, éd. Beychot, t. I, p. 346). 

Thus, the theological understanding of history is laid aside. 
Voltaire addresses himself exclusively to historical events, which 
he tries to explain by their secondary, i.e., natural causes. But 
what does science consist in if not in a natural explanation of phe- 
nomena? Voltaire’s philosophy of history is an essay in the scien- 
tific interpretation of history. 

Let us consider this essay in some greater detail. For instance, 
let us see what causes, according to Voltaire, led to the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

The decay of Rome proceeded slowly and over a long period, 
but among the disasters that led to the fall of that vast empire, 
Voltaire emphasised the following two: 1) the barbarians; and 
2) religious dissension. 

The Roman Empire was destroyed by the barbarians. “But 
why,” Voltaire asks, “were they not exterminated by the Romans 
in the way Marius exterminated the Cimbri?° It was because 
there was no Marius to be found and because morals had changed. 
The Roman Empire now had more monks than soldiers, and those 
monks travelled in flocks from city to city with the purpose of 
supporting or destroying the idea of the consubstantiality of 
the Word...” (ibid., t. I, p. 377). 

“The descendants of the Scipios had become controversialists ... 
personal esteem had been shifted from the Hortensiuses and the 
Ciceros to the Cyrils, the Gregories and the Ambroses; all was 
lost, and if one should be astonished by anything it is that the 
Roman Empire lasted for some time more” (ibid., t. I, p. 377). 

Here you can clearly see what, according to Voltaire, was the 
main cause of the fall of Rome. That cause was the triumph of 
Christianity. Voltaire expressed that with his usual caustic irony: 
“Christianity opened the way to Heaven, but it lost the Empire” 
{ibid., t. I, p. 377). Was he right? Or perhaps he was in error? 
That is something which does not interest us at present. What 
is important to us is to appreciate Voltaire's historical views. 
We shall subject them to critical analysis later. 

Thus we see that, according to Voltaire, the Roman Empire 
fell because of Christianity. But mankind, of course, may ask: 
why was it that Christianity triumphed in Rome? 

In Voltaire’s opinion, it was Constantine who was mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the triumph of Christianity; in 
keeping with the truth of history, Voltaire depicted him as an 
evil and hypocritical ruler. But is it possible for any one man, 
even if he is an emperor, most evil, and superstitious, to bring 
about the triumph of any religion? Voltaire thought it was possi- 
ble; at the time, he was not alone in thinking so. It was what all 
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the philosophers thought at the time. As an example, I shall quote 
the opinion of another writer regarding the origin of the Jewish 
people and Christianity. 

While the theological understanding of history consists in attri- 
buting historical evolution to the will or acts— direct or indirect— 
of one or several supernatural forces, the idealist understanding 
consists in attributing that same historical evolution to the evolu- 
tion of morals and ideas, or, as was said in the eighteenth century, 
of opinion. 

“By opinion,” Suard wrote, “I mean the outcome of the mass 
of truths and errors spread in a nation, an outcome that determines 
its judgements of esteem or contempt, love or hate, and shapes 
its propensities and customs, its vices and virtues—in a word, 
its morals” (Suard, Mélanges de littérature, t. III, p. 400). 

If opinions rule the world, it is obvious that they are the funda- 
mental and most profound cause of the historical process, and 
there is no reason to be surprised if an historian refers to opinions 
as a force ultimately conditioning the events in any period of 
history. 

If opinions account for historical events in general, it is quite 
natural to search in religious ideas (e.g., in Christianity) for the 
most fundamental cause of the prosperity or decline of any empire 
(the Roman, for example). Consequently, Voltaire remained faith- 
ful to the philosophy of history of his time in saying that Chris- 
tianity brought about the downfall of the Roman Empire. 

But among the eighteenth-century philosophers there were 
several known as materialists, for example, Holbach, author of 
the celebrated Systéme de la Nature, and Helvetius, who wrote the 
no less celebrated book De l’ Esprit. It would be quite natural to 
suppose that these philosophers, at least, did not approve of the 
idealist explanation of history. 

That supposition, however, is erroneous, no matter how natural 
it may seem. Materialists in their understanding of Nature, Hol- 
bach and Helvetius were idealists in the realm of history. Like 
all eighteenth-century philosophers, like the whole “pack of ency- 
clopedists” (séquelle des encyclopédistes), the materialists of the 
time thought that the world was ruled by opinions, and that the 
evolution of ideas was the ultimate explanation of all historical 
evolution. 

“Ignorance, error, prejudice, lack of experience, reflection and 
prevision—these are the true sources of moral evil. Men prejudice 
themselves and injure their associates (associés) only because 
they have no idea of their true interests...” (Systéme social, t. II, 
chap. I, p. 5). 

Elsewhere, in the same book we read the following: “History 
proves to us that, in the matter of government, nations have 
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always been playthings of their ignorance, imprudence, credulity, 
their panicky fears, and, above all of passions that have gained an 
ascendency over the multitude. Like sick people who endlessly toss 
about on their beds, unable to find a comfortable posture, peoples 
have often changed the forms of their governments, but they have 
never had the power or the capacity to reform the root and get at 
the true source of their evils; they have ceaselessly seethed with 
blind passions” (ibid., t. II, p. 27). 

These quotations show us that, in the opinion of the materialist 
Holbach, ignorance was the cause of moral and political calami- 
ties. If peoples are evil, it is because of their ignorance; if their 
governments are absurd, it is because they have not been able to 
discover the true principles of social and political organisation; 
if revolutions carried out by peoples have failed to eradicate moral 
and social evil, it is because those peoples did not possess enough 
knowledge. But what is ignorance? What is error? What is prejudice? 
Ignorance, error and prejudice are merely mistaken opinions. If 
ignorance, error and prejudice have prevented people from disco- 
vering the true foundation of political and social organisation, 
it is clear that the world has been ruled by false opinions. Con- 
sequently, Holbach adhered, in this question, to the same views 
as most eighteenth-century philosophers did. 

As for Helvetius, I shall only quote for you his opinion regard- 
ing the feudal system. 

In a letter to Saurin on Montesquieu's L'Esprit des lois, he 
wrote the following: “But what the devil does he want to teach 
us in his Traité des Fiefs? Is that a matter that a wise and reason- 
able mind should seek to unravel? What legislation could result 
from this barbarous chaos of laws established by force, made re- 
spectable by ignorance and always opposed to a good order of 
things?” (@uovres, t. III, p. 344). 

Elsewhere he wrote: “Montesquieu is too much of a feudalist, 
and feudal government is the height of absurdity” (Guures, 
t. ITI, p. 314). 

Thus, Helvetius found that feudalism, i.e., an entire system 
of social and political institutions, was the height of absurdity 
and consequently owed its origins to ignorance or, in other words, 
to erroneous opinions. It thus followed that, whether for good or 
for evil, opinions always ruled the world. 

I have already said that what is important for us is not a criti- 
cism of this theory, but a sound knowledge of it so as to ascertain 
its essence. Now that we have gained some knowledge of it, it is 
not only permissible but even necessary to subject it to analysis. 

The question is whether this theory is right or wrong. 

Is it true that people who are unaware of their own interests are 
unable to defend them reasonably? That is indisputably true. 
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Is it true that ignorance has brought mankind much evil and 
that a social and political system based on the subordination and 
exploitation of man by man, such as feudalism was, could have 
existed only in times of ignorance and deeply ingrained prejudices? 

Yes, that is quite true, and I cannot imagine how so patent a 
truth can be disputed. 

In short, is it true or untrue that opinion in the meaning estab- 
lished by Suard exerts a great influence on human behaviour? 

Those with an insight into people will say that this is also un- 
doubtable and indisputable. 

Does it thus seem to emerge that the idealistic understanding 
of history is grounded in truth, so that we can raise no objections 
to it? 

To that, 1 shall reply both yes and no. Here is what I mean 
by that. 

The idealistic understanding of history is correct in the sense 
that it contains part of the truth. Indeed, there is part of the truth 
in it. Opinions do exert a very considerable influence on people. 
Consequently, we are entitled to say that opinions rule the world. 
But we also have the full right to ask ourselves: are not opinions, 
which rule the world, controlled, in their turn, by something else? 

In other words, we can and should ask ourselves whether human 
opinions and sentiments depend simply on chance. Raising that 
question means immediately answering it in the negative, for 
human opinions and sentiments do not in the least depend on 
chance. Their inception, like their development, is subordinate to 
laws that we can and should study. AS soon as you accept that 
assumption—and how can one fail to accept it?—you will be 
forced to acknowledge that if opinions govern the world then they 
do not do so as a supreme ruler does, for they are, in their turn, 
governed by a something; consequently he who refers to opinions 
is far from telling us of the fundamental and most deep-lying 
cause of the historical process. 

Consequently, the idealistic understanding of history contains a 
portion of the truth. However, it does not yet contain all the truth. 

To know the entire truth, we must continue our research from 
the very point at which the idealistic understanding of history 
has discontinued it. We must try to establish with precision the 
causes of the inception and development of opinions in people living 
in society. 

To make that task easier, let us conduct our study in a methodi- 
cal fashion, and first of all see whether opinions, i.e., according 
to Suard, the sum of the truths and errors widespread among peo- 
ple, are innate in them, born together with them, to disappear 
only with them. That means asking ourselves whether inborn 
ideas exist. 
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There was a time when people were firmly convinced that ideas 
were inborn, at least in part. In making that assumption, they 
at the same time found it possible to believe that such ideas com- 
prise a definite stock common to all mankind and invariable in 
all times and climes. 

This view, once widespread, was triumphantly disproved by 
the outstanding English philosopher John Locke (1632-1704). 
In his celebrated Essay Concerning Human Understanding, John 
Locke proved that man's mind contains no inborn ideas, principles 
or notions. Ideas and principles arise from human ezperience, 
this being equally true in respect of both speculative principles and 
practical principles, or those of morality. The latter principles 
change with time and place. When people condemn some action, 
they do so because it is detrimental to them; when they praise 
an action, that means they consider it useful. 

Consequently, it is interest (not personal but social interest) 
which determines men's judgements in the realm of social life. 

Such was Locke's theory which was fervently upheld by all 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century. Consequently we 
have grounds to accept this theory as a point of departure in our 
criticism of their understanding of history. 

Men’s minds contain no inborn ideas. It is experience that 
determines speculative ideas, while social interest determines 
“practical” ideas. Let us accept this proposition and see what 
conclusions emerge from it. 


Lecture Two 
(March 15, 1901) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

If, according to the Latin proverb, repetition is the mother of 
learning, then summarising is the latter's housekeeper. A summa- 
ty takes stock of what has been acquired, and appraises it. That 
is why I shall begin my second lecture with a summary of the 
first one. 

Last time I said that the theological understanding of history 
consists in attributing the historical process and the progress of 
the human race to the operation of one or several supernatural 
forces, to the will of one or several gods. 

Then I proceeded to a consideration of the philosophy of histo- 
ry held by St. Augustine and Bossuet, and showed that the lat- 
ter’s philosophy of history had the great advantage over St. Au- 
gustine’s in that it rejected any explanation of the historical pro- 
cess as the immediate action of God, and insisted on the necessi- 
ty of seeking the specific causes of the historical events, in other 
words, their natural causes. ; 
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A search after the natural causes of events means a rejection of 
the theological viewpoint and the adoption of the scientific view, 
since the latter consists in an explanation of phenomena through 
their natural causes, in a complete abstraction from the slightest 
influence of supernatural forces. 

I quoted from Voltaire, who said that he left the divine to those 
who were entrusted with such matters; he himself was interested 
only in historical, i.e., natural, causes. Voltaire’s viewpoint, like 
that of all French eighteenth-century philosophers, was a scien- 
tific one. However, since science in its turn goes through evolu- 
tion and development, we had to analyse in some greater detail 
the viewpoint adhered to by Voltaire. We found that it was an 
idealistic one, i.e., that Voltaire, like all eighteenth-century phi- 
losophers, even those who, like Holbach and Helvetius, were ma- 
terialists in their understanding of Nature, ascribed the historical 
process to the evolution of ideas or, as was said at the time, of 
opinions. 

When I went over to a criticism of this understanding of histo- 
ry, I said that this was relatively true, since actual opinions exert 
a considerable influence on human behaviour. I then added that 
the emergence and evolution of opinions are, in their turn, subor- 
dinate to certain laws, so that consequently the historian cannot 
regard opinions as the basic and most deep-lying cause of the 
historical process. He who would make a deeper study of that 
process should go further and study those causes which, in each 
particular historical period, bring about the domination of cer- 
tain ideas, and no others. 

Concluding my preceding lecture, I told you in what direction 
that kind of study proceeded. It did so in a direction pointed out 
by John Locke: 1) no inborn ideas exist, 2) ideas arise from ex pe- 
rience, and 3) as for practical ideas, it is interest (social, not per- 
sonal) that leads to some actions being qualified as good, and others 
as bad. 

That is what we already know. Let us now try to learn some- 
thing new. 

The eighteenth century was marked off from the nineteenth by 
an historic event—the French Revolution, which like a hurri- 
cane swept across France, destroying the old order and sweeping 
away all its remnants. It exerted a profound influence on econom- 
ic, social, political and intellectual life, not only in France but 
in all Europe. It could not but have an influence on the philos- 
ophy of history as well. 

What kind of influence was it? 

The most direct outcome of the revolution was a sense of fre- 
mendous fatigue. The vast efforts made by people at the time 
brought about an imperative need of repose. Also to be seen apart from 
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that feeling of fatigue—inevitable after any great expenditure of 
effort—was a certain scepticism. In the eighteenth century there 
was a firm belief in the triumph of reason. Reason will always tri- 
umph in the end, said Voltaire. This belief was smashed by the revo- 
lutionary events. So many unexpected happenings had taken place; 
so much that had seemed quite impossible and absolutely opposed to 
reason had emerged triumphant, and so many wise calculations and 
previsions had been upset by the brutal logic of the facts that people 
began to tell themselves that reason would probably never 
triumph. In this respect, we have valuable evidence provided by a 
clever woman who was gifted with a keen eye for the happenings 
about her. “...Most men, terrified by the dreadful vicissitudes of 
which the political events provided an example,” said Mme. de 
Stael-Holstein, “have lost all interest in perfecting themselves 
and are too much struck by the power of chance to believe in the 
ascendancy of the intellectual faculties” (De la Littérature..., 
Paris, l'an VIII, préface, p. XVIII). 

Consequently, people were intimidated by the power of chance. 
But what is chance, and what is the significance of chance happen- 
ings in the life of society? These questions contain material for 
philosophical discussion. But without entering into such a dis- 
cussion, we can say that people only too often ascribe to chance 
anything whose cause remains unknown to them. That is why, 
whenever the element of chance oppresses them too much and too 
long with its power, they ultimately try to find explanations for 
phenomena which they have hitherto considered fortuitous, and 
to discover their causes. It is this that we see in the field of histo- 
rical science in the early nineteenth century. 

Saint-Simon, one of the most encyclopedic and least methodi- 
cal minds of the first half of this century, tried to create the foun- 
dations of social science. The latter—the science of human society, 
social physics as he sometimes calls it—can and should, in his 
opinion, become just as precise a science as the natural sciences. 
We must study the facts pertaining to mankind's past so as to 
discover the laws of its progress. It is only when we understand the 
past that we shall be able to foresee the future. To understand and 
explain the past, Saint-Simon made a study, in the main, of the 
history of Western Europe after the downfal) of the Roman 
Empire. 

He saw in that history a struggle waged bythe industrialists 
(or the third estate, as they were called in the previous century) 
against the aristocracy. The industrialists entered into an alliance 
with the monarchy, their support for the kings enabling the latter 
to assume the political power previously in the hands of the feudal 
lords. In exchange for these services, the monarchy gave them its 
support, with the aid of which they were able to win a number of 
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important victories over their enemies. Thanks to their hard work 
and organisation, the industrialists gradually achieved an impres- 
sive social power, considerably greater than that of the aristoc- 
racy. As Saint-Simon saw it, the French Revolution was merely 
an episode in the great century-old struggle between the industri- 
alists and the nobility. All his practical proposals consisted in 
projects of measures which he thought should be taken to supple- 
ment and consolidate the industrialists’ victory and the defeat 
of the nobility. However, the struggle between the industrialists 
and the nobility was a struggle of two opposing interests. If, as 
Saint-Simon put it, that struggle filled the entire history of 
Western Europe since the fifteenth century, we can say that a 
struggle between major social interests conditioned the historical 
process during that period. Consequently we have moved very 
far from the eighteenth-century philosophy of history: it is not 
opinions but social interests, or rather the interests of the major 
components of society, the interests of classes, and the social 
struggle caused by the oppositeness of those interests that rule 
the world and determine the course of history. 

Saint-Simon’s historical views exerted a decisive influence on 
one of the most outstanding French historians—Augustin Thier- 
ry. The latter created a revolution in French historical science, so 
it will be very useful for us to analyse his views. 

You will remember, I hope, the extract from Holbach which I 
quoted, regarding the history of the Jewish people. According to 
Holbach, that history was the creation of one man— Moses, who 
shaped the character of the Jews and gave them their social and 
political structure, as well as their religion. Each nation, Holbach 
said in this connection, has its own Moses. The eighteenth-century 
philosophy of history knew only personalities, only great men, 
the masses, the people as such, hardly existed at all. In this respect, 
Augustin Thierry’s philosophy of history was the direct opposite 
of the eighteenth-century philosophy of history. “It is a most 
singular thing,” he wrote in one of his Lettres sur l'histoire de 
France, “that the historians have stubbornly refused to attribute 
any spontaneity, any ideas, to tho masses of people. When an 
entire people emigrate to found a new home, that is—so the 
annalists and poets tell us—because some hero, wishing to add 
lustre to his name, has taken it into his head to set up an empire; 
when new customs have become established, it is because some 
legislator has devised and imposed them; when a city has been 
established, it is because some prince has brought it into being: 
the people and the citizens are always the screen for one man’s 
thinking.” * 


* Diz ans d'études historiques, La Haye, 1885, p. 348. 
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The revolution had been carried out by the masses of the people; 
that revolution, the memory of which was still so fresh in people’s 
minds during the Restoration, precluded the historical process 
being regarded as the affair of more or less wise and more or less 
virtuous personalities. Instead of engaging in a study of the acts 
and gestures of great men, the historians now wished for a 
history of the peoples. 

That outcome was of the utmost importance, and is worth 
while remembering. 

But let us go further. History is created by the masses. Well 
and good. But why do they create it? In other words: when the 
masses go into action, what is the purpose of that action? That 
purpose is the assurance of their interests, Augustin Thierry tells 
us. “Do you wish,” he asked, “to learn for sure who has created 
a given institution, who has thought up a given social enterprise? 
For that, find out who actually stood in need of that institution 
and that enterprise; it was in their minds that the first thought 
of them had to appear; it was from them that the will to act 
in that direction had to emerge; it was to them that the main role 
in their implementation belonged. Js fecit cui prodest: this axiom 
is a applicable both to history and to justice.” (Diz ans, 
p. 348.) 

Consequently the masses act in their own interests; interest 
is the source, the prime mover of! any social creativity. Thus 
it is easy to understand that, when some institution becomes 
hostile to the interests of the masses, the latter begin a struggle 
against it, and since an institution that is detrimental to the 
masses of the people is often useful to the privileged class, the 
struggle against that institution becomes a struggle against that 
privileged class. The struggle of classes and opposing interests 
plays an important part in Augustin Thierry’s philosophy of 
history. Thus the history of England was full of that struggle, 
beginning with the Norman Conquest down to the revolution that 
overthrew the Stuart dynasty. In the English revolution of the 
seventeenth century, two social classes were locked in struggle: 
the conquerors—the nobility, and the conquered—the masses of 
the people, including the bourgeoisie. 

“Any man whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror,” 
says our historian, “left his castle to join the royalist camp to 
take up a command in keeping with his rank. The inhabitants 
of cities ... flocked to the opposite camp. One could say that the 
rallying calls of the two armies were: on one side, idleness and 
power, on the other, work and liberty. All idlers, whatever their 
origin, those whose only aim in life was the pursuit of enjoyment 
without any effort, enrolled in the royalist forces to defend inte- 
rests that coincided with their own; whilst the families of the 
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caste of the ancient conquerors who had now gone into industry 
united with the party of the Commons.* 

It was not only in the social and political area that this struggle 
between two classes determined the course of history. Its influence 
was also to be seen in the area of ideas. The religious beliefs held 
by the English in the seventeenth century were, in Thierry’s 
opinion, conditioned by their social standing. “It was for posi- 
tive interests that the war was waged by both sides. All the rest 
was merely extraneous or a pretext. Most of those who took up 
the cause of the subjects were Presbyterians, i.e., wanted no yoke. 
even in religion. Those who supported the opposite cause were 
episcopalians or papists: even in the field of religion they were 
out to exercise power and impose taxes.”** 

You will see that we have departed still farther from the 
eighteenth-century philosophy of history. In that century, it was 
asserted that opinions rule the world. Even in the field of religion, 
opinions were now determined and conditioned by the class struggle. 

And note that the historian I have just spoken of was not alone 
in thinking so. His philosophy of history was shared by all out- 
standing historians of the Restoration period. Mignet, who was 
Augustin Thierry’s contemporary, held that opinion too. In his 
outstanding work De la féodalité, he described social evolution 
in the following words: “The dominant interests determine the 
course of the social movement. That movement works for its aim 
despite all obstacles standing in its way, and ceases when that 
aim has been achieved, yielding place to another, which is at 
first quite imperceptible, making itself felt only when it has 
acquired might. Such was the course followed by the feudal 
system. Society needed that system before it was actually estab- 
lished—that was its first period; then it existed in fact after 
ceasing from being necessary—that was the second period. This 
led to it ceasing from being a fact.”*** Here again we are very far 
removed from the eighteenth-century philosophy of history. 
Helvetius rebuked Montesquieu for too close a study of feudal 
laws. To Helvetius, the feudal system was the height of absurdi- 
ty and as such did not deserve such careful study. Mignet, on the 
contrary, thought that there was a time, to wit the Middle Ages, 
when the feudal system met the needs of society, and was there- 
fore useful to it. He said that it was that usefulness which had 
brought it into being. Mignet kept reiterating that it is not people 
that bring things into their wake, but things that bring people 
into their wake. It was from this point of view that he considered 
events, in his history of the French Revolution. In his descrip- 


* Diz ans d'études historiques, p. 91. 
** ibid., pp. 91, 92. 
*** Mignet, De la féodalité, partie 1, chap. EX, pp. 77-78. 
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tion of the Constituent Assembly, he said: “The interests of the 
aristocratic classes were contrary to those of the national party. 
That was why the nobility and the upper clergy, who formed the 
Right in the Assembly, were in constant opposition to it, except 
of course on certain days of common enthusiasm. These malcon- 
tents of the revolution, who were capable neither of preventing 
it by their sacrifices nor of checking it by their adhesion, came 
out systematically against al] its reforms.”* 

Thus, political groups are determined by the interests of 
classes, these interests engendering certain political constitutions. 
Mignet tells us that the Constitution of 1791 “was the work of 
the middle class, which was then the strongest because, as is 
common knowledge, it is the dominant force that always takes 
over institutions. But when it belongs to one man, that is des- 
potism; when it belongs to several men—that is privilege; when 
it belongs to all—that is law: law is the consummation of society, 
just as it is its origin. France finally arrived at it after passing 
through feudalism, which was an aristocratic institution, and 
through absolute power, which was a monarchical institution”. 

Elsewhere in the same book, he wrote the following: “But 
the monarchy actually succumbed on August 10, the day that 
marked the insurrection of the crowd against the middle class 
and against the constitutional throne, just as July 14 had been 
the day of the insurrection of the middle class against the privi- 
leged classes and the absolute power of the crown. August 10 saw 
the onset of the dictatorial and arbitrary period of the revolution. 
Since the circumstances were becoming more and more arduous, 
a vast war broke out which called for an upsurge of energy; 
and that energy, spontaneous, unorganised because it came from 
the people, made the domination of the lower class uneasy, 
oppressive and cruel. The situation then changed completely; 
it was no longer a question of liberty but of the public salvation; 
and the period of the Convention following the end of the Consti- 
tution of 1791, right up to the moment when the Constitution 
of Year III established the Directory, was nothing but a lengthy 
campaign of the Revolution against the political parties and 
against Europe. It was hardly possible for it to be different.” 

Like Thierry, Mignet was a convinced representative of the 
middle class. Since it was a matter of an appraisal of the political 
activities of that class, he went so far as to laud violent methods. 
“Right is won only by force,” he said. 

We find the same trend, the same sympathies and the same 
viewpoint in Guizot. But with him, such trends and sympathies 
were more sharply expressed and the viewpoint is more clear-cut. 


* Histotre de la révolution francaise, t. I, p. 104. 
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Already in his Essais sur l'histoire de France, which came out 
in 1821, he very clearly formulated his view of what comprises 
the foundation of the social edifice. 

“Most writers, scholars, historians or publicists have tried to 
explain a given society’s condition, and the degree or type of 
its civilisation by its political institutions. It would be wiser 
to begin with a study of society itself so as to know and 
understand its political institutions. Before becoming a cause, 
institutions are an effect; society creates them before itself 
beginning to change under their influence; and instead of 
judging of a people’s condition by its forms of government, one 
should first investigate the people’s condition so as to judge 
what its government should and could have been.... Society, 
its composition, the way of life of individuals in accordance 
with their social standing, the relations between various classes 
of people—in a word l'état des personnes—such is undoubtedly 
the first question to attract the attention of the historian who 
wishes to know how peoples have lived, and the attention of the 
publicist who wishes to learn how they have been governed.”* 

The English Revolution; the French Revolution. The social 
struggle. Thirty centuries; the debates in the Chamber of Deputies; 
the constitutions; the reply to a certain rebuke. The epigraph 
to Guizot’s booklet; it is pleasant, etc. What did Guizot write 
in January 1849? His booklet De la démocratie. The circumstances 
were already different. As he himself said: “But now”, etc. 
Armand Carrell. Alexis de Tocqueville: Man’s nature; a letter 
to his father; the social system. Literature. 

So after all these quotations, I have, I hope, the right to say 
that, since the early years of the nineteenth century, the sociolo- 
gists, the historians and the art critics have all referred us to the 
social system as the underlying foundation of the phenomena 
of human society. We know what that social system is; Guizot 
calls it l'état des personnes; it is the property status. But where has 
that status come from, on which everything in society hinges? 
As soon as we have a clear and exact reply to this question, we 
shall be able to explain the course of the historical process and 
the causes of mankind's progress. But it is this important ques- 
tion—this question of questions—that the historians have failed 
to reply to. 

Thus we have a contradiction: ideas, sentiments and opinions 
are determined by the social system; the social system is deter- 
mined by opinions. A is the cause of B, while B is the cause of A. 
In our next lecture, we shall see what way can be found out of 
this cul-de-sac. 


* Guizot, Essais sur l’histotre de France, 4€ essai, p. 7. 
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Lecture Three 


(March 23, 1901) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In dealing with the evolution of the philosophy of history, 
I have till now confined myself in the main to France. With 
the exception of St. Augustine and Holbach, all the writers whose 
historical views I have set forth to you were French.3®! We shall 
now cross the French border and enter German territory. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Germany was a clas- 
sical land of philosophy. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and so many 
other philosophers less important and less celebrated, but no less 
devoted to the search for the truth, succeeded one another in 
delving into questions of philosophy, those difficult questions, 
already so old yet always new. Among these major questions the 
philosophy of history held a leading place. Consequently, it will 
not be quite useless for you to see how the German philosophers 
replied to the question of the causes of the historical process 
and of mankind's progress. 

Since we lack the necessary time for a detailed analysis of the 
philosophy of history advanced by each of these philosophers, 
we shall have to confine ourselves to an acquaintance with the 
views of two of the greatest among them—Schelling and Hegel. 
Even so, we shall deal only superficially with these philosophers’ 
historical views. Thus, for instance, in respect of Schelling I shall 
touch only upon his concept of freedom. 

Historical evolution is a chain of phenomena that obey defi- 
nite laws. Phenomena that obey definite laws are necessary ones. 

Rain is an instance. It is a law-governed phenomenon, which 
means that, given certain conditions, drops of water are certain 
to fall on the earth. That is clearly understandable in respect 
of drops of water which possess neither consciousness nor will. 
In historical phenomena, however, what operates is people, not 
inanimate objects; hnman beings are endowed with consciousness 
and will. That is why there is every ground to pose the question 
as follows: is not the concept of human freedom precluded by 
the concept of necessity, outside of which there can be no scientific 
cognition either in history or in natural science? Formulated 
otherwise the question will read as follows: can men's freedom 
of action be reconciled with historical necessity? 

At first glance, it may seem impossible, and that necessity 
precludes freedom, and vice versa. But it will seem so only to 
one who glances superficially at things, without delving beyond 
the outer shell of phenomena. In reality, however, that howling 
contradiction—the seeming antinomy between freedom and 
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necessity—is non-existent. Far from precluding necessity, freedom 
is its premise and foundation. It was this proposition that Schel- 
ling tried to prove in one of the chapters of his book, under the 
title of A System of Transcendental Idealism. 

In his opinion, freedom is impossible without necessity. 

If, in my actions, I must take account only of the freedom 
of others, I am unable éo foresee the consequences of my own actions, 
since my most precise calculations can be upset at any moment 
by the freedom of others, which is why my actions can lead up 
to results quite different from what I expected. Consequently, 
I would enjoy no freedom and my life would be subject to the 
play of chance. I can be sure of the outcome of my actions only 
if I can foresee those of my fellow-men; to be able to do that, those 
actions must obey certain laws, i.e., must be conditioned by 
something, must be necessary. The necessity of the actions of 
others is thus the primary condition for the freedom of my own 
actions. On the other hand, acting in accordance with necessity, 
people can at the same time preserve their freedom of action 
in full. What is a necessary action? It is one which a particular 
individual cannot but take in definite conditions. But whence 
the impossibility of not taking that action? That is conditioned 
by that man’s nature, which has been fashioned by his heredity 
and his previous development. His nature is such that he 
cannot but act in a certain way in the given conditions. That 
is clear, is it not? Add to that the fact that the particular indi- 
vidual’s nature is such that he cannot but feel definite wishes, 
and you will reconcile the concept of freedom with that of neces- 
sity. I am free when I can act as I wish to, but my free action 
is at the same time a necessary one because my wish is conditioned 
by my nature and the given circumstances. Consequently, neces- 
sity does not preclude freedom; necessity is that selfsame free- 
dom, only seen in another aspect, from a different point of 
view. 

After drawing your attention to Schelling’s reply to the great 
question of necessity and freedom, I shall now go over to his 
colleague and rival—AHegel. 

Like Schelling’s, Hegel’s philosophy was an idealistic one. 
In his opinion, the Spirit, or the Idea, forms the essence and, 
as it were, the soul of everything that exists. Matter itself is 
merely a manifestation of the Spirit, or Idea. Is that possible? 
Is Matter indeed merely a manifestation of the Spirit? This is 
a question of vast importance from the philosophical point of 
view, but there is no need for us to deal with it here. What we 
must now do is to consider the historical views that arose in 
Hegel’s system on this idealistic foundation. 

According to this great thinker’s views, history is nothing but 
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a development, in terms of time, of the Universal Spirit. The phi- 
losophy of history is history in the light of Reason; it takes the 
facts as they are, the only idea it introduces into them being that 
Reason rules the world. That no doubt reminds you of French 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, which held that the world 
was ruled by opinions or Reason. Hegel, however, understood 
this idea in his own way. In his lectures on the philosophy of 
history, he said that Anaxagoras was the first to recognise, in 
terms of philosophy, that Reason rules the world, understanding 
by that, not an aware-of-itself Reason, not the mind as such, but 
general laws. The movement of the planetary system follows 
immutable laws, those laws comprising its Reason, but neither 
the Sun nor the planets that move in accordance with those laws 
are aware of that. Consequently, the Reason that directs the 
historical process is, according to Hegel, an unconscious one, 
nothing but a totality of laws that serves the movement of history. 
As for human thought and opinions, which the French eighteenth- 
century philosophers regarded as the prime mover in the movement 
of history, Hegel in most cases thought them conditioned by the 
way of life, or, in other words, by the social system. It was to the 
latter that he addressed himself in seeking an explanation of the 
historical process. Thus, in his philosophy of history, he says 
that the downfall of Sparta was brought about by the extreme 
inequality of property. He also said that, as a political organi- 
sation, the State owed its origin to inequality in wealth and to 
the struggle of the poor against the rich. But that was not all. 
The origin of the family, according to Hegel, was closely linked 
to the economic evolution of primitive peoples. In short, irre- 
spective of the degree of his idealism, Hegel, like the French 
historians mentioned in the preceding lecture, considered the 
social system the most deep-lying foundation of the life of peoples. 
In this respect, he was not behind his time, but neit her was he ahead 
of it. He was quite unable to explain the origin of social system: 
to say, as he did, that in any particular period a people's social 
system, like its political structure, its religious and aesthetic 
views, and its moral and intellectual condition, depends on the 
spirit of the times—means explaining nothing at all. As an ideal- 
ist, Hegel considered the Spirit the ultimate mover of the histo- 
rical movement. When a people goes over from one stage of its 
evolution to another, that means that the Absolute (or Univer- 
sal) Spirit, whose vector that people is, ascends to a higher phase 
of its development. Since such explanations are explanatory of 
nothing at all, Hegel was revolving in the same vicious circle 
as the French historians and sociologists: they explained the 
social system by the state of ideas, and the state of ideas—by 
the social system. 
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We thus see that from all angles—from that of philosophy, 
of history in the proper sense of the word, and the history of 
literature—the evolution of social science in its various branches 
led up to one and the same problem: the ascertainment of the 
origin of the social system. As long as the problem remained unre- 
solved, science was marking time in a logical blind alley when 
it stated that B was the cause of A, while at the same time point- 
ing to A as the cause of B. Conversely, everything would evident- 
ly become clear as soon as the question of the social system’s 
origin was solved. 

It was the solution of this problem that Marz sought when he 
evolved his materialist understanding of history. 

In the Preface to his Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx tells us how his studies led him up to that under- 
standing. 

“My inquiry led me to the conclusion,” he writes, “that neither 
legal relations nor political forms could be comprehended whether 
by themselves or on the basis of a so-called general development 
of the human mind, but that on the contrary they originate in the 
material conditions of the human life, the totality of which 
Hegel, following the example of the English and French thinkers 
of the eighteenth century, embraces within the term ‘civil society’; 
that the anatomy of civil society, however, has to be sought in 
political economy.”3°? 

This, as you see, is the same conclusion that was arrived at 
both by the French historians, sociologists and art critics, and 
the German idealist philosophers. But Marx went further than 
they did. He asked what were the causes determining the struc- 
ture of civil society, and replied that the anatomy of civil society 
should be sought in political economy. Thus, it is the economic 
system of any people that determines its social structure, the 
latter, in its turn, determining its political and religious struc- 
tures and the like. But, you will ask, has not the economic system 
its own cause as well? Certainly, like everything else in the 
world, it, too, has a cause, that cause—the fundamental cause 
of any social evolution, and consequently of any historical advance — 
being the struggle man wages against Nature, for his own existence. 

I shall read out to you what Marx says on this matter: 

“In the social production of their existence, men inevitably 
enter into definite relations, which are independent of their will, 
namely relations of production appropriate to a given stage 
in the development of their material forces of production. The 
totality of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which arises a legal 
and political superstructure and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of production of material 
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life conditions the general process of social, political and intel- 
lectual life. It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but their social existence that determines their 
consciousness. At a certain stage of development, the material 
productive forces of society come into conflict with the existing 
relations of production or—this merely expresses the same thing 
in legal terms—with the property relations within the framework 
of which they have operated hitherto. From forms of development 
of the productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins an era of social revolution. The changes of the econom- 
ic foundation lead sooner or later to the transformation of the 
whole immense superstructure. In studying such transformations 
it is always necessary to distinguish between the material trans- 
formation of the economic conditions of production, which can 
be determined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, 
political, religious, artistic or philosophic—in short, ideological 
forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight 
it out. Just as one does not judge an individual by what he thinks 
about himself, so one cannot judge such a period of transforma- 
tion by its consciousness, but, on the contrary, this consciousness 
must be explained from the contradictions of material life, from 
the conflict existing between the social forces of production and 
the relations of production. No social order is ever destroyed 
before all the productive forces for which it is sufficient have 
been developed, and new superior relations of production never 
replace older ones before the material conditions for their exist- 
ence have matured within the framework of the old society. Mankind 
thus inevitably sets itself only such tasks as it is able to solve, 
since closer examination will always show that the problem 
itself arises only when the material conditions for its solution 
are already present or at least in the course of formation.” 

I am fully aware that this language, though extremely clear 
and precise, may seem somewhat obscure. I therefore hasten 
to explain the fundamental idea of the materialist understanding 
of history. 

Marx's fundamental idea can be summed up as follows: 1) the 
production relations determine all other relations existing among 
people in their social life. 2) The production relations are, in their 
turn, determined by the state of the productive forces. Let us see, 
first of all, what the productive forces are. 

Like all other animals, man is obliged to wage a struggle for 
his existence. Any struggle calls for a certain expenditure of 
his forces. The condition of those forces determines the outcome 
of the struggle. With animals, those forces depend on the structure 
of their organism itself: the strength of the wild horse differs sharply 
from that of the lion, the cause of that difference lying in the 
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difference in their organisation. Of course, man’s physical organ- 
isation also exerts a decisive influence on the ways in which 
he struggles for his existence and on the outcome of that struggle. 
However, man's physical structure gives him certain advantages 
which other animals do not possess. Thus, for instance, he is 
endowed with hands. True, his neighbours—four-handed animals 
{apes)—also possess hands, but these are less adapted to various 
kinds of work than the human hand is. 

The hand, together with the forearm, is the first tool, the first 
implement, used by man in his struggle for existence. The muscles 
of the arm and the shoulder serve as a kind of spring for dealing 
blows or hurling objects. Gradually, however, the machine 
became separated from man. A stone first served man with its 
weight, its mass. But then, that mass was attached to a handle, 
thus producing an aze or hammer. Thus, man’s hand, his first 
tool, served to produce other tools, served to adapt matter for the 
struggle against Nature, i.e., with all other independent matter. 
The more that subjugated matter was perfected and the more 
the use of tools developed, the greater man’s strength in respect 
of Nature, and the greater his power over her. 

Man has been called a tool-making animal. This definition 
is more profound than seems at first glance. Indeed, as soon as 
man won the ability to subjugate and adapt some part of matter 
for the struggle against all other matter, natural selection and 
-other similar causes were now to exert quite a secondary influence 
‘on man’s bodily changes. It was no longer his bodily organs that 
had now changed, but his tools and the things he adapted for 
his use with the aid of those tools; it was not his skin that had 
changed with the climate, but his clothes. Man’s bodily trans- 
formation ceased (or became insignificant), yielding place to his 
technological evolution. The latter was an evolution of the produc- 
tive forces, which has a decisive influence on people’s grouping, 
and the state of their culture. 

Contemporary science distinguishes several social types: 1) the 
hunter type; 2) the pastoral type; 3) the agricultural or settled type; 
4) the industrial and trading type. 

Each of these types is marked by definite relations among 
people, relations that do not at all depend on their will, but 
are determined by the state of the productive forces. Let us take 
property relations as an example. 

The structure of property depends on the mode of production, 
since the distribution and consumption of wealth is closely 
linked with the mode of its acquisition. In primitive hunting 
peoples, several men are obliged to unite so as to capture big 
game; thus, Australians hunt the kangaroo in groups of several 
dozen men; Eskimos muster an entire flotilla of kayaks to hunt 
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down whales. Captured kangaroos or whales dragged on shore 
are considered common prizes, each hunter eating as much as 
he needs to satisfy his appetite. With the Australians, as with 
other hunting peoples, the territory of each hunting tribe is 
considered collective property; each hunter searches after quarry 
within its bounds and as he thinks fit, the only obligation 
being that he will not enter the territory of neighbouring 
tribes. 

However, in that common property there are articles that 
are used exclusively by the individual: his clothes and weapons 
are considered his personal property, whereas the tent and its 
furnishings comprise family property. In just the same way, a kayak 
used by a group of five or six is their common property. The 
factor determining ownership of an object is the way it is made, 
the mode of production. With my own hands, I have put an edge 
on a flint axe, thus making it mine; my wife, my children and 
I have built a cabin: it belongs to the family; I have hunted 
together with my fellow-tribesmen: the animals we have killed 
are our common property. The animals I have killed alone in 
the tribal territory belong to me, but if an animal I have wounded 
is accidentally finished off by somebody else, it belongs to the 
two of us, its skin going to him who dealt the mortal blow. For 
identification, each arrow will bear its owner’s mark. Here is 
a remarkable fact: prior to the introduction of firearms, the 
North-American Redskins had very strict rules for bison-hunting. 
If several arrows hit a bison, their distribution decided which 
parts of the killed animal would go to the various hunters. Thus, 
the hide went to him whose arrow struck closest to the heart. 
But since, following the appearance of firearms, bullets bore 
no individual marks, the carcass was divided into equal shares, 
consequently being common property. 

This example is convincing proof of the close link between 
production and the structure of property. 

Thus, men’s relations in the process of production determine 
property relations, what Guizot called l'état de la propriété. 
However, once the latter has been given, one can easily understand 
the system of all society, which takes shape according to the 
form of ownership. Thus, Marx's theory solves a problem whicl 
baffled historians and philosophers of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It has often been said —indeed it is still being said—that Marx 
slandered people in denying the existence of any other incentive 
except the economic—the striving to acquire material wealth. 
That is not true, and to show you how false it is, I shall cite an 
example from zoology. You know, of course, that an animal’s 
entire anatomical structure, all its habits and instincts, are 
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determined by the way it wins its food, in other words, its mode 
of struggle for existence. But that does not at all mean that the 
lion has only a single need—devouring flesh, or that the sheep 
has only one desire—to nibble grass. Far from it. Both herbi- 
vorous and carnivorous animals have many other needs and 
many other inclinations: the need to multiply their kind, the 
need of play, and so on. However, the way in which these numer- 
ous needs are met is determined by the way an animal wins its 
food. Let us take animals at play as an example.... 


Lecture Four 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Before going over to what might be called the philosophy of art 
from the viewpoint of the materialist understanding of history, 
I would like to give you some explanations concerning law and 
religion. 

To show you how a given people's law is linked with its econom- 
éc structure, I would ask you to take into consideration that —as 
very well pointed out by Letourneau in his Histoire de la propriété — 
the more or less fair regulation of material interests and concern 
for the protection of those interests are the firm foundation 
of all recorded legal codes. Indeed, let us take civil law as an 
example. What is civil law? It is the totality of legal institutions 
designed to regulate legal relations arising among people in the 
area of their private interests, i.e., inasmuch as they are regarded 
as private individuals. These legal relations derive from two 
different sources: they are born of the kinship that unites certain 
individuals in a group known as a family, or else they stem from 
the authority man exercises over things in the outer world, over 
matter as ruled by him and is subordinate to his will. The sum 
of relations of the first kind comprises family law; relations of the 
second kind form the law of property and the law of obligation, or 
in other words, patrimonial (hereditary) law (Ceux de la seconde 
forment le droit des biens et des obligations ou, en d'autres 
iermes, le droit due patrimoine). 

As for right in rem (le droit des biens), I have already shown 
you how it arose from economic relations, from relations of produc- 
tion. The Australians and the Eskimos. Once property rights 
exist, one can readily understand that they engender certain 
rules concerning the transfer of property, the way it passes from 
one person to another. It is also perfectly clear that the transfer 
of property from one person to another gives rise to certain obli- 
gations. Last, it is perfectly understandable that institutions 
designed to regulate relations that arise between people stand in 
need of definite guarantees on the part of society. Law has been 
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defined as the sum of instructions or rules of behaviour to observe 
which man can be obligated by external or physical coercion. 

When a person encroaches on the rights of another, society 
subjects him to punishment. That is the foundation of criminal 
law. 

“Property is theft.” From the theoretical point of view, this 
definition is quite wrong. Theft presupposes the existence of pri- 
vate property. There is no theft among savage communist tribes 
because they have no private property. 

Public law. The system of society takes shape according to the 
form of ownership. We have already seen that, in ancient Irish 
law, the public-law relations between vassal and suzerain were. 
based on property relations. In ancient Greece and in ancient 
Rome, we can see how landed proprietors created an aristocracy, 
which alone enjoyed political rights. The people participated in 
government only in those towns in which they were able to take 
possession of the land. 

We thus see with great clarity that juridical institutions are 
determined by property relations. 

The family: the monogamous family as hallowed by law owes. 
its origin to the development of private property and the disin- 
tegration of the clan’s communist property. 

Religion: what is religion? There exist innumerable definitions 
of religion. As for me, I prefer the definition given by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, who understood by religion the form in which 
man realises his attitude to the superhuman and mysterious forces 
on which he considers himself dependent. It is generally recognised 
that religion has exerted a considerable influence on the evolu- 
tion of the human race. I make no mention here of Bossuet, or 
Voltaire. There can be no doubt of the degree of that influence, 
to understand which one must gain an understanding of the 
origins of religion, or man’s attitude to supernatural forces. 

How does a belief in the existence of supernatural forces arise 
in man? The reason is very simple. A belief in those forces owes 
its inception to ignorance. 

Primitive man transfers the properties of his “J” to certain 
creatures and objects of the world about him. It is difficult to 
imagine movement and action unguided by some kind of will 
or consciousness. As primitive man sees it, everything in Nature 
is animate. The extent of that imaginary life grows ever less 
in his eyes as he learns to observe more keenly and reason 
better. But while that realm of imaginary life exists, it is inhab- 
ited by gods. 

Note that, in the early stages, such animism does not ezert 
the least influence on man’s behaviour in society. At first, the idea 
of the gods as well as that of an after-life contains no moral content, 
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a future life usually being seen merely as a continuation of life 
on earth; the land of the dead greatly resembles the land of the 
living, with the same habits, customs and way of life. Life beyond 
the grave is merely a copy of earthly life, a world inhabited by 
people. The same kind of fate awaits both the good and the evil. 

Distinctions began gradually to creep in: life in the world 
beyond is pleasant for some, but sad and burdensome for others. 
In some cases, future life falls to the share only of the grand and 
the rich, the souls of ordinary men and women either perishing 
together with their bodies or else being devoured by the gods. 
In other cases, different dwellings await the souls of the departed: 
one is for the grand, the warriors and the rich; in it life is boun- 
teous and joyful; the other dwelling is for slaves and the poor, 
whose existence is a miserable one, and who in any case do not 
enjoy the pleasures designed for those whose good fortune accom- 
panies them beyond the grave. The aspect of moral reward is 
still non-existent in this case, but it later emerges by degrees. 
Thus, married warriors of the Futuna Hoorn Islands in Polynesia 
go straight to heaven if they fall on the field of battle; they share 
the life of the gods and enjoy plentiful and dainty food, enter- 
tainment and games. The place of honour is for those who have 
been killed in battle. As they feel the approach of old age, they 
bathe in the invigorating waters of Lake Vayola, and emerge 
resplendent in their youth and beauty. 

In a word, retribution for crimes is first seen as a private matter 
both in this world and the next, but then the gods’ authority 
grows together with the power of the earthly rulers, and their 
functions multiply; unsatisfied with meting out punishment 
for crimes directly affecting them, the gods also punish those 
their loyal servants and worshippers have fallen victim to. Later, 
the gods—at least those who dwell in the land of the dead— 
appear as judges who weigh all human acts on their legal scales 
and hand down punishment even for transgressions which do 
not affect them at all. There then strikes root the idea of a god 
as Supreme Judge and, by natural association, the idea of a god 
who hands out rewards, a god who, in the after-world, rewards 
those who have suffered injustices in this world, a god of justice 
and grace, who, in the world to come, dries the tears shed by 
believers in this life because of undeserved misfortune. 

Consequently the idea of god as gradually evolved by men 
runs parallel to social change. It is only in comparatively highly 
developed societies that religion becomes a “factor” of social 
life, a factor which, as we have seen, is created by social evolu- 
tion. If we can link up the latter with economic development, 
then we shall have every right to say that the evolution of reli- 
gion is determined by economic evolution. 
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Let us go over to art. 

Science now recognises that animals (the higher ones) do not 
spend all their muscular and mental energy to meet the needs 
of their material existence; they also spend them on purposes 
that are directed, not towards winning any advantage but only 
to their own amusement; in short, they have their games. Men, 
too, have their games, these being in fact artistic activities in 
embryo. 

Let us first consider dances as the most primitive of all arts. 
The males of some species of birds perform real dances for their 
females when they court them. 

Such dances also exist with humans: these are dances of court- 
ship, whose character changes together with the evolution of 
mores. Alongside of such dances there appear others, whose 
import is quite different. 

Hunting dances: these consist in an imitation of the move- 
ments, ways and manners of the animal that is a tribe’s main 
quarry. Thus, Australian natives try to imitate the kangaroo 
and the emu, the hunting of which plays a decisive part in their 
lives. In just the same way, Kamchadal dances imitate the 
clumsy movements of the bear. Among the Redskins, the buffalo 
dance, performed in appropriate costumes, preceded the bison 
hunt. I could give you many more examples of this kind, but 
1 think I have offered enough, and prefer now to go on to women’s 
dances. 

Serious dances, which usually depict various events in their 
struggle for existence, their work. Thus, Australian women 
imitate diving in search of sea shells, digging up edible roots 
to feed their children with, or climbing trees to catch phalangers. 

To all this I shall add that children's games are imitations 
of work performed by their elders. 

What do all these dances represent? They reproduce, in games 
and primitive art, people's productive activities. Art is an immediate 
image of the process of production. 

War dances. War is merely another kind of hunting, in which 
the enemy is the quarry; this is also depicted in dances which 
reproduce scenes of battle. These are sometimes accompanied 
by dramatic dialogue. Thus, in their dances, the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia conduct the following dialogue with their chiefs: 

“Shall we attack our enemies?” 

“We shall.” 

“Are they strong?” 

“No, they are not.” 

“Are they brave?” 

“No, they are not.” 

“Shall we kill them?” 
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“Yes, we shall.” 

“Shall we eat them?” 

“Yes, we shall.” 

And so on and so forth. 

Dances are sometimes accompanied by singing, in which case 
they become genuine works of art, like the impi dance described 
by Stanley in his Dans les ténébres de l’Afrique.* See quotation 
(op. cit., p. 407). 

Songs. Among primitive peoples, work is always accompanied 
by singing, with melody and text being secondary and the accent 
on rhythm. Song rhythms reproduce work rhythms with preci- 
sion; music owes its origin to work. There are songs for one voice 
or many voices, that depending on whether the work is done by 
an individual or a group. 

Biicher’s conclusions: 

“My studies have led me to the conclusion that work, music 
and poetry are intimately interlinked. One may therefore ask 
oneself: were these three elements independent of one another 
at first, or perhaps they were born together, and separated only 
later, after a long period of differentiation? If that is so, which 
of these three elements was the nucleus, which was later joined 
by the others? The answer is that work was the element that 
formed the nucleus, it being later joined by the two other ele- 
ments—music and poetry.” 

Examples: A song of the Negro porters employed by the English 
traveller Burton: 


SOLO: The bad white man is coming from the coast. 
CHORUS: Trail, trail! 

SOLO: We shall follow him, the bad white man. 
CHORUS: Trail, trail! 

SOLO: And we shall stay with him while he gives us good food. 
CHORUS: Trail, trail! 


A Lithuanian wheat-threshers’ song: 


Clipp, clapp, clapp, 
Clipp, clipp, clipp, 
Clipp, clipp, clapp, clapp! 


All this is accompanied by imprecations against the overseer 
or their employer. A song of the Lithuanian woman hand-miller: 


Sing, sing, my mill, 
T think I'm not alone. 


* [Plekhanov is quoting from the French translation of H. Stanley’s 
In Darkest Africa.) 
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Or else: 


Why, O tender youth, 
Has your glance rested on me, 
A poor girl, etc. 


Painting. Hunting peoples are very good painters. 

Ornamentation. The ornamentation employed in those distant 
times is clearly indicative of the development of the decorative 
arts. Primitive pottery was embellished with purely linear deco- 
rations consisting of zigzags, curves and various diamond-shaped, 
oblique-angled and criss-cross patterns. 

However let us leave the Antipodes and their eucalyptus. 
forests, for the European continent. Here, for many of reasons, 
we shall best choose France as an example. 

France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was a civi- 
lised land with very few traces of primitive communism. For 
many centuries her population had been divided into two big: 
classes—the aristocracy, and the common people, the third estate.. 

How did this division affect French art? In reply to this ques- 
tion, I will ask you to recall Madelon’s words in Moliére’s Les 
précieuses ridicules: 

“Ah! mon pére, ce que vous dites-la, est du dernier Bourgeois. 
Cela me fait honte de vous ouir parler de la sorte....”* 

A nobleman would feel ashamed to speak “comme un bourgeois - 
Thus, one’s manner of expression was also in keeping with the 
social structure, a trend which could not but find expression both 
in literature and art. Hippolyte Taine showed already how French 
tragedy was born of the manners and tastes of the French aristoc- 
racy of the seventeenth century. Indeed, so strong was the in- 
fluence exerted by those manners and tastes on literature, not 
only in France but in England as well, that Shakespeare was in 
complete disfavour during the Restoration (1600-88). His 
Romeo and Juliet was considered a poor play.... 

At the same time, it was customary only for kings and queens, 
heroes and princesses to appear on the stage, and speak on matters 
of no less importance than the possession of crowns or the down- 
fall of states. Like Moliére’s Madelon, people were afraid to be 
a dernier Bourgeois. Heroes of hoary antiquity appeared on the 
stage in the guise of marquises: in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Caesar would perform on the stage in a peruke, while 
Ulysses would appear among the waves, all bepowdered. Voltaire 
on Hamlet. “Imagine, messieurs, Louis XIV in his Hall of Mirrors. 
(in Versailles), surrounded by his resplendent court, and imagine 


* [Oh, father, nothing can be more vulgar than what you have just said; 
it makes me ashamed to hear you speak in this way.] 
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a jester clad in tatters pushing his way through that gathering 
of the heroes, the great men and beautiful women making up that 
court; he proposes that they should abandon Corneille, Racine 
and Moliére in favour of Punchinello, who shows signs of talent, 
but insists on making faces. What do you think? How would such 
a jester be met?” 

The reaction. The tearful comedy, a genre half way between 
comedy and tragedy, brings ordinary people, virtuous or almost 
virtuous, onto the stage, and shows them in grave, solemn or 
sometimes pathetic situations which invoke virtue in us, move 
us at the sight of misfortune, and make us applaude the triumph 
of virtue. This genre of comedy, which was introduced by La- 
Chaussée in France, first appeared in England. The unbridled 
licentiousness of literature and especially of the theatre during 
the Restoration led. at the end of the seventeenth century; to 
a reaction which was fostered by the political events. The publie 
sentiment induced authors to write in a most virtuous vein. It was 
Blackmore, a mediocre. poet, who launched the crusade against 
the cynical licence that reigned on the stage. The mortal blow 
was dealt by Jeremy Collier, whe was followed by Lillo Weta 
Curiosity, 1737) in which two old men.. ‘ ve 

Thus, art in primitive, more or less communist society is 
subjected to the direct influence of the economic condition, and 
the state of the productive forces. In civilised society, the evolu- 
tion of the fine arts is determined by the class struggle. The latter 
is, of course, also determined by economic evolution but the 


operation of the economic structure is in all cases mediated in 


nature. ot 
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ON A BOOK BY MASARYK 


The Philosophical and Sociological Foundations of Marzism. 
Studies on the Social Question, by Toma& Masaryk, Professor 
in the Czech University in Prague. Translated from the German 
by P. Nikolayev. Moscow, 1900. 

Here is a book which should be mandatory reading for anyone 
who takes an interest in a “criticism of Marxism”. True the lan- 
guage of the translation is abominable, with the translator fre- 
quently failing to understand the author; that is why an acquaint- 
ance with the German original would be more rewarding. But 
even in the atrocious Russian translation, the book will still 
be of use to readers: it will reveal to them the psychology of the 
“critical” gentry who take cover behind threadbare phrases on 
the harm of orthodoxy, the need to march forward ... sorry ... to 
turn back, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Masaryk is a scholarly, thorvuugh and unsparing critic, 
though not without a certain condescending urbaneness. He has 
examined Marxism in the minutest detail and—woe to us, “ortho- 
dox” Marxists!—he has toppled this theory once and for all. 
He has proved that Marx and Engels—but no, that is not the 
right approach; we shall take things in their proper order. 

“Thus, Marx's materialism is a fairly complex structure. It is 
quite obvious that Marx attempted to provide a synthesis of 
various views that had matured in his time. The objective critic 
can hardly find this synthesis convincing. Marx and Engels’s 
philosophy bears the imprint of eclecticism. Despite all their 
propensity for criticism, neither of them has the critical approach 
or the creative power required to blend the heterogeneous elements 
of present-day trends in one harmonious whole” (p. 82). 

So Marx and Engels turn out to be eclectics. On closer acquaint- 
ance with this harsh verdict from our “objective critic’, we 
recalled the vice-president of the Criminal Court in Herzen's 
Passing By, who says, “Do you, Sir, consider me a Turk or a Ja- 
cobin, expecting me, out of sheer laziness to make the fate of 
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some unfortunate man even worse”, etc. Herzen says in this 
connection: “Note that in the past, the Jacobins were accused 
of everything, but it is exclusively to Vladimir Yakovlevich 
that the honour belongs of accusing them of laziness.” In exactly 
the same way, it is to Mr. Masaryk that the exclusive honour 
belongs of accusing Marx and Engels of philosophical eclecticism. 
We extend our ielicitations to the Herr Professor of the Czech 
University: at least, he is not lacking in originality. 

But what does the original accusation levelled by Mr. Masaryk 
rest on? It rests on numerous pieces of evidence, which are some- 
times just as original as the accusation itself. 

Marx was a Hegelian at the outset, but then went over to 
Feuerbach’s viewpoint. He borrowed the dialectical method from 
Hegel, and materialism from Feuerbach. However, dialectics and 
materialism are incompatible: “Materialist dialectics is a contra- 
dictio in adjecto,” says our objective critic (p. 45). If he is right, 
then we must reluctantly admit that the philosophy of Marx 
(and Engels) is indeed imbued with eclecticism. But is he right? 
That is the question. What does he actually say? 

Here it is: “According to Marx and Engels’s theory of knowl- 
edge, a concept is the reflection of things in the brain; what that 
reflection is, and how it is possible in general, is something we 
shall not examine at the moment, but it is obvious that with such 
a point of view, the dialectics of concepts is impossible” (pp. 45- 
46). We shall also “not examine at the moment” the question of how 
things are reflected in the brain, but we do insist on learning 
why it is that, “with such a point of view”, the dialectics of concepts 
is impossible. Here the question is obviously one of how matters 
stand in Nature: if, as Engels says, everything in it takes place 
dialectically, then it is self-evident that concepts, which are a 
“reflection of things in the brain”, must also be of a dialectieal 
nature. It is strange that so simple and, it might be said, so 
inescapable a consideration did not occur to Mr. Masaryk; that 
must have been due to some temporary absent-mindedness. 

“Marx does not recognise double cognition, as Hegel does,” 
Mr. Masaryk goes on, “higher, dialectical cognition, and simply 
cognition through reason” (the German original runs: verstan- 
desmassige, which means cognition with the aid of the intellect, 
and not of reason, as Mr. P. Nikolayev has translated it.—G. P.), 
reason, which does not overcome contradictions” (p. 46). 

C’est selon, our objective critic! If you were to attentively 
read Engels’s Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwalzung der Wissenschaft, 
or at least his Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, you would not 
have forgotten what he says there about the relation of dialectical 
thinking to the metaphysical. Engels rates dialectical thinkirg 
higher than metaphysical, but it never occurs to him to deny the 
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latter's relative validity. Within certain limits, metaphysical (or 
intellectual) thinking is absolutely essential, but it is far from 
sufficient for a proper understanding of processes in Nature and 
social life. It has to be complemented by dialectical thinking .** 
That- was what Engels thought; of course, he was, in this case, 
speaking not only for himself but for Marx. Yet our objective 
critic has equated this thought to a complete rejection of meta- 
physical (intellectual) thinking, and advances this invented 
rejection as an argument against dialectical materialism. What 
kind of criticism is this? 

“Marx recognises no a priori cognition,” we read further on. 
“For him, there exist no a priori notions of time and space.... 
In general, Marx is not a subjectivist, i.e., is not an idealist, 
and he is therefore quite consistent in his rejection of Hegel's 
dialectics. Engels and Marx have praise for Feuerbach as one 
who has overcome Hegel's dialectics, but then they suddenly 
accept that dialectics in full” (p. 46). 

“Here we must sort things out. When Marx and Engels had praise 
for Feuerbach for his having “overcome” Hegel’s dialectics they 
were referring to idealistic dialectics, which they from then on 
never ceased from regarding in a negative light. But when they 
defended and recommended the dialectical method, they had 
in, view (and always brought to the reader’s notice) materialist 
dialectics, which had been of such great service to them in their 
scientific substantiation of socialism. There is absolutely no 
contradiction here at all. 

That they did not recognise Hegel’ s dialectics “in full” (as is 
asserted by our “objective critic”) is to be seen from their criti- 
cism.of it as idealistic. Why assert what has never existed? 

Mr. Masaryk hasset out to prove to ‘us that materialist dialectics 
is a contradictio in adjecto; he now no longer distinguishes that 
dialectics from the idealistic, and asserts that Marx and Engels, 
who first rejected the latter, “then suddenly” accepted it in full. 
Making such sudden and logically unjustifiable leaps reveals 
a complete confusion in argumentation. 

But let us again hear what our “objective critic” has to say. 
“At all events, Marx and Engels sought to substantiate dialectics 
only in Nature.... But from Nature, dialectics finds its way into 
the brain (which is also part of Nature), so that ultimately mate- 
rialism proves in possession of the same inethod as idealism” 
(p. 46. The Russian translation runs: “Dialectics is a method 
just as idealism is.” This makes no sense). 

What our critic has just said shows how thoughtlessly and 
prematurely he has set out to assert that the dialectics of notions 
is impossible: indeed, if processes in Nature are dialectical, and 
if “from Nature dialectics finds its way into the brain” (what 
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amazing style!), then it is clear that the dialectics of notions 
is both possible and necessary. We have already mentioned this 
circumstance, which is now also recognised by our “objective 
critic’, who did not previously deem it worthy of notice. This 
has made us very glad for ourselves, for Marx, for dialectics, 
and for our critic too. 

“For its dialectics, Marx’s materialism draws on the same 
source as Hegel (again: what amazing style!); he, too, rejects 
the logical law of contradiction (in Mr. P. Nikolayev's Russian 
translation: the proposition on contradiction); Engels has the same 
high praise for Heraclitus as Hegel had. Marx sees in movement 
the source of all life; we live in the midst of constant movement; 
what is immobile is only our abstraction of movement—mors 
immortalis.” 

Again, what an incomprehensible mish-mash of ideas. 

We already know that Engels recognised the relative validity 
of metaphysical thinking. To do that means the same as recog- 
nising the relative (though, of course, not the absolute) signifi- 
cance of the logical law of contradiction. But recognising the rela- 
tive significance of that law in no way implies negating it. Its 
relative significance was denied by Hegel just as little as it was 
by Engels and Marx. Had our learned critic gone to the trouble 
of studying Hegel’s Logic, he would have understood what non- 
sense he has ascribed to these thinkers. But everything goes to 
show that our learned critic has no acquaintance at all with Hegel, 
and, in speaking of him, is satisfied with a repetition of certain 
platitudes without the least genuinely critical content. 

Further: What if Marx does see in movement the source of all 
life? Does that prove that the “source of the dialectics” in his 
materialism is the same as in Hegel’s idealism? In Hegel’s system, 
it is the movement of the Idea which is the “source of dialectics”, 
but not the movement of matter, which, according to Marx and 
not only according to him, is the source of all life. How can one 
lump together these two utterly distinct “sources”? 

We shall not dwell on the high praise for Heraclitus. It 
goes without saying that this is no proof of what Mr. Masaryk 
would like to prove. 

“We should therefore not be surprised that Engels sometimes” 
(the German runs: unter der Hand—secretly, imperceptibly) 
“obviously accepts subjective dialectics” (p. 46). 

We think that Engels recognised subjective dialectics, not 
only unter der Hand but quite straightforwardly and openly. 
This can “surprise” only those who have no understanding at all 
of Engels’s world-outlook. Mr. Masaryk is undoubtedly of their 
number. Jf he ascribes to Engels only a concealed (unter der 
Hand) recognition of subjective dialectics, it is because he him- 
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self finds any recognition of it surprising. Yet what could be 
simpler or more natural? If our concepts are “reflections” of proc- 
esses taking place in Nature, then they cannot but contain the 
dialectical element.* Anyone who recognises that dialectical 
processes exist in Nature is forced to recognise “subjective dialectics”. 
Who can find this “surprising”? 

“Marx and Engels failed to understand that Hegel’s dialectics 
was not suited to them,” Mr. Masaryk stubbornly insists. “This 
is a highly important circumstance: we meet with many contra- 
dictions in detail in their writings, and this is explained by the 
contradiction in the theoretico-cognitive substantiation of the 
entire system” (p. 46). 

Does our critic really think that Marx and Engels failed to under- 
stand that? Marx and Engels did reject Hegel's idealistic dialectics. 
Why do you pretend to have forgotten this “highly important 
circumstance”? We know the reason why. You are aware that many 
serious objections have been raised to idealistic dialectics, while 
you have been unable to invent a single serious objection to 
materialist dialectics! To extricate yourself from this embarrass- 
ment, you have tried to shift the blame by ascribing Hegel’s 
idealistic dialectics to Marx and Engels. That is, of course, 
a highly convenient device, but how convincing is it? 

On the next page Mr. Masaryk is again false to himself by saying: 
“It is true that Marx and Engels rise up against Hegel, and con- 
demn his method.” Now the question is: what is to be done with 
the “highly important circumstance” of their failing to under- 
stand that Hegel’s dialectics was not suited to them? As you have 
put it, this “circumstance” underlay all their errors. Mr. Masaryk 
himself realises how such a contradiction is “not suited” to him, 
and tries to play it down (“blunt” it, as Mr. P. Struve and I would 
say) with the following Redensarten. “But it is possible to speak 
against Hegel still more, and more ardently, in the way Schopen- 
hauer has done, yet the same Schopenhauer who had realised 
Hegel's error, used a method that was no less fantastic and sub- 
jective. In just the same way, Marx and Engels fought in vain 
against the pressure exerted on them by Hegel” (p. 47). 

Fought in vain against the pressure! You will agree, Herr Pro- 
fessor, that this is very vague wording. If that is all you can say 
about Marx’s method, then your “critical” aspirations are far 
in excess of your critical faculty. 

Incidentally, our Professor is not yet through with his research 
into Marx’s method. Let us hear him out to the end. 


* We cannot discuss here how the term “reflection” should be understood. 
We shall deal with that in detail elsewhere. This is the more necessary for 
the “critical” gentry harp on it, depicting it as sheer absurdity. Incidentally, 
we gave a partial explanation of it in our article “Materialism Yet Again”. 
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“Objective dialectics simply does not exist.” That is something 
we have already heard, but we ask you to prove it to us, Herr 
Professor. “In Nature itself, there exists no dialectical contra- 
diction.” Again, this is not proof, but a fresh repetition of what 
we have requested the critic to prove to us. “We can speak of 
attraction and repulsion in the natural-scientific sense of the 
terms, of love and hatred, of war and peace in human society, 
but all this is neither Hegel’s nor Marx’s dialectics.” Consequent- 
ly, there are two kinds of dialectics: Hegel's and Marzx’s. Far 
from explaining to us the difference between them, our Professor 
has depicted things in a way that suggests that Marx's dialectics 
in no way differs from Hegel’s. And this is what he calls criticism. 
What strange terminology! What an incomprehensible critic! 
The rest of the sentence we have copied out is again, not proof 
but repetition of what calls for proof. What amazing acuity of 
critical thought! 

Further, our Professor pretends that he wishes to “carefully 
analyse” an example of dialectics in Nature which Engels has 
quoted, and claims that this example contains “something distinct 
from what Engels wishes to prove” (pp. 47-48). The reference is 
to the well-known example of the oat seed. “I shall not expatiate 
on this example; it is immediately obvious that it is unsuitable— 
at least, fertilisation, growth, development and reproduction 
(Vermehrung in the German) are something different from Hegel’s 
thesis-antithesis-synthesis. This is indeed a process of develop- 
ment, and in its continuity and infinitely small changes it differs 
substantially from the dialectical triad” (p. 47). That is all. 
Our Professor goes on to add only the following laconic remark: 
“The other examples from various spheres of knowledge also 
present a picture of non-dialectical development.” 

That fertilisation, growth, development and reproduction are 
something different from thesis, antithesis and synthesis is indeed 
“immediately obvious” but it is also immediately obvious that 
absolutely nothing is proved thereby. After all, a body's fall 
and its reflection are something quite, quite different from the 
theorem in mechanics which says that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection. But does this “highly important 
circumstance” prove the erroneousness of the theorem? Will it 
occur to anybody to question this binomial theorem by pointing 
out that movement is an uninterrupted process accompanied by 
infinitely small changes? Have a heart, Herr Kritik! It is with 
good reason that, as you have yourself stated, you see the world 
“theistically”! 

We have now taken measure of all the depth of the “criticism” 
directed by the Professor against Marx's dialectics. Mr. Masaryk 
goes on to discuss Hegel in the following terms: 
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“Already Hegel advances the concept of development and 
progress, but that concept is not at all in keeping with present- 
day views ... he sees development through the medium of catas- 
trophe, the medium of major upheavals and contradictions. 
In this he is followed by Feuerbach, and Marx was a follower of 
the two” (p. 48). 

Here the Professor is again speaking of what “never existed”. 
Never did Hegel say that development takes place only “through 
the medium of catastrophe, of major upheavals and contradictions”. 
He was very well aware that the process of development also 
consists of infinitely small changes and contradictions, and added 
that these infinitely small changes and contradictions, far from 
precluding “major upheavals and contradictions”, sometimes inevi- 
tably lead to them. He questioned the validity of the well-known 
proposition that Nature makes no leaps. If the Herr Professor 
of the Czech University finds Hegel’s arguments groundless, let 
him disprove them. However, he does not even attempt to do 
that, but confines himself to distorting Hegel's thought. Some 
“critic”! : 

But that distortion is highly characteristic in itself, revealing 
as it does the psychological substratum of all present-day attacks 
on Hegelian dialectics. The latter is displeasing to the philistines 
because it justifies “major upheavals”. Das ist des Pudels Kern, 
and of course the same motivation accounts for the even more 
negative attitude of those selfsame philistines to Marx’s material- 
ist dialectics. This “important circumstance” is one of the most 
telling proofs of the deep decline in philosophical thinking among 
the educated bourgeoisie of today. 

The reader will now have realised why Marx and Engels’s 
philosophy is marked by “eclecticism”. (It is because that philos- 
ophy is a veritable algebra of revolution.) If its revolutionary 
content could be deleted from it, “critics” such as Mr. Masaryk 
would at once call off their attacks, and it would find numerous 
adherents among those educated elements of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie who are ready to champion social reforms but are horrified 
at the sheer thought of social revolution. 

“Reformation, nicht Revolution!”’, Mr. Masaryk exclaims in 
Paragraph 146 of his book, which has for some reason been omit- 
ted by the Russian translator ((could the censor have banned 
this contraposition of reform to revolution?) ). This significant 
exclamation is accompanied by a highly moral sermon on the 
subject that “without a genuine reform in our thinking and our 
morals, we shall, by means of revolution, exorcise the Devil only 
to replace him with Beelzebub”, etc. (pp. 551-52 in the German 
original). And this sermon has all the greater effect on the reader 
for the preacher piously raising his eyes heavenwards. 
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“With Marx,” he says in connection with the growing number 

of suicides in civilised countries, “we see with special clarity 
whence that frame of mind appeared in him, and he himself 
spoke about it: after Feuerbach had destroyed Heaven, nothing 
remained for philosophy but to revolutionise the Earth. Faust, 
Cain, Manfred, Rolla and Ivan (in The Karamazov Brothers**— 
G. P.)—all these modern titans begin the struggle against the 
deity, and end up in revolution or death (how terrifying! God 
be merciful to me a sinner.—G. P.). Schopenhauer also did 
away with God, and declared that a blind will lacking all aspi- 
rations was the World Substance. Marx and Engels also replaced 
God by Matter (“The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God!” — 
G. P.), and gave themselves up to the power of blind chance. 
Engels quite consistently saw blind evil as a driving world force; 
history is made by the blind passions of rapacity and a thirst 
for power. In a blind and despicable world, there is neither room 
nor time for joy and love. When Jesus gave up the ghost there 
was a darkness all over the earth, and the sun was darkened, 
says the Evangelist; in just the same way, darkness descends 
on man’s inner world (das Innere; which Mr. P. Nikolayev has 
translated “the internal”—G. P.) when God dies in him, or man 
kills him. The Hegelian Left killed God in the same way as 
Schopenhauer did. Hegel’s work was completed by Feuerbach, 
Strauss, Stirner and Marx. And there was a darkness all over 
the earth, and the sun was darkened” (p. 505). 
. It must be frankly admitted that Mr. Masaryk certainly writes 
well about God. Our Mr. Struve and Mr. Berdayev also write 
quite well about that “Substance”, but they cannot hold a candle 
to Mr. Masaryk: they lack the sublimity and the feeling that 
mark the divine preaching of the Herr Professor in the Czech 
University. True, Messrs. Struve and Berdayev quite recently 
began to write about the “sublime”, but both of them lack the 
necessary skill. They, too, will doubtlessly achieve perfection 
in due course. 

[s it necessary to add that Mr. Masaryk has exploited in every 
way, (this for his anti-revolutionary ends), Engels’s well-known 
introduction to Marx's book on the class struggle in France?%%* 
In it he saw a “complete renunciation of revolution”. (It follows 
that Engels, like Mr. Tikhomirov, “ceased to be a revolutionary” .*”' ) 
In the preface to the new edition of the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party we tried to show that when Engels (declared the revolu- 
tionary mode of action inexpedient ), he was referring, properly 
speaking, only to contemporary Germany, in no way attaching 
to his arguments and conclusions the universal significance 
ascribed to it by the “critics’. We do not know how convincing 
our arguments were, but their correctness was borne out in Engels’s 
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letters to Paul Lafargue,*°* recently published in the Paris Socia- 
liste. Following the publication of these letters, all loose talk 
about Engels having “seen the light” towards the end of his life 
(and that he “ceased to be a revolutionary” ) becomes meaningless; 
what remains is the question why Engels, who could express his 
thoughts so vividly and clearly, this time did it in so obscure and 
misleading a fashion. Only one answer is possible to this question, 
namely, that Engels yielded to the insistence of the “practical 
politicians” in his party. In view of the confusion of notions 
caused by Engels’s compliance, it must be admitted that it was 
out of place and that, in general, the interests of theory should 
never be sacrificed to practical interests of the moment. First 
and foremost, it is unpractical. 

But enough about this aspect of the matter. Besides the above- 
mentioned element of “eclecticism”, Mr. Masaryk has also made 
more discoveries in the theory of Marx and Engels. Thus, he 
mentions Darwinism, which these two thinkers regarded as the 
triumph of dialectics in biological science. In Mr. Masaryk’s 
opinion, Darwinism is not consonant with Marxism, and for the 
following reason: “Marx and Engels appreciate in Darwinism, 
first and foremost, the idea of evolution, but they fail to notice 
that this idea contradicts their dialectics and their historical 
materialism.” Here we come up against the same mode of argu- 
mentation we saw above at first hand: Mr. Masaryk repeats any 
proposition he finds fit to prove, very naively considering that 
repetition is proof. Incidentally, we shall try to be fair to him. 
His repetition has in its wake something resembling proof. “To say 
nothing of Darwin recognising forces of development quite dif- 
ferent from those Marx does, Darwinism simply deals, not with 
the fact of the development of the world and the society but 
mostly with what they are developed by, and how” (p. 49). 

Darwin recognised certain “forces of development” in animal 
and vegetable species. That is true, but in what does his view 
of those forces differ from Marx’s? Mr. Masaryk says nothing 
on this score, and we know practically nothing about it for the 
simple reason that Marx wrote nothing on the subject, while 
Engels, on the whole, agreed with Darwin’s views. Perhaps what 
Mr. Masaryk wants to say is that, even in his sociological devia- 
tions from the biological theme, Darwin continues to adhere to 
a viewpoint that has nothing in common with historical materialism. 
In that case, his statement makes sense, and does not contradict 
the truth. Indeed, Darwin did not achieve historical materialism; 
indeed, he was inclined to apply his biological theory to an expla- 
nation of social phenomena. But that is Darwin’s error, not Marz's. 
If Darwin confused two categories of phenomena which should 
be kept separate, is it possible, for that reason, to accuse of eclecti- 
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cism Marx and Engels, who, in the sphere of biology, adhered 
to the viewpoint of Darwinism, and in sociology, to the viewpoint 
of historical materialism? That reproach might be justified only 
if we admitted that one cannot simultaneously be a Darwinist in 
biology, and a Marcist (an adherent of historical materialism) 
in sociology. But that has not yet been proved; it is precisely what 
has to be proved. \t is something that our critic does not prove, 
and he is constantly falling into one and the same logical error. 
Petitio principii is the main weapon of his “criticism”. 

Marx's “eclecticism” also consists in Marx (like Engels) being, 
not only a materialist but also a positivist, without even suspecting 
it himself (p. 59). 

But what is positivism? Mr. Masaryk does not define this phil- 
osophical concept, so it remains for us only to surmise on that 
score. For example, he finds Engels a positivist when the latter 
says: “To comprehend the real world—Nature and history—just 
as it presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from pre- 
conceived idealist crotchets ... mercilessly to sacrifice every ideal- 
ist crotchet which could not be brought into harmony with the 
facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic interconnection. 
And materialism means nothing more than this.”°°® The Profes- 
sor evidently thinks that a materialist cannot speak in this way. 
He thinks so because he is not acquainted with materialism. 
One can find any amount of such “positivism” in the works of the 
French materialists of the eighteenth century (cf. for instance, 
end of Chapter 6 in Part Two of Systéme de la nature). But 
what concern is that of the Professor? He wants no truck with 
materialism. But he has no knowledge of it. “Feuerbach,” he 
says, “thought so critically that he was unable to accept mate- 
rialism in its entirety, with all its consequences” (p. 55). But this 
is something the Professor heard from Engels, who knew what 
these words meant when he wrote them, while Mr. Masaryk did 
not know what they meant when he copied them out. In conse- 
quence, he bolstered them with the following consideration: 
“that is why we find him” (Feuerbach—G. P.) making such origi- 
nal excuses, when to a question on the origin of the Spirit he 
replied that it came from the same place as the body, and devel- 
oped together with the body, etc.” (p. 55). What is so “original” 
in this? Exactly the same thing was said, for example, by La 
Mettrie, who, of course, accepted materialism, “with all its conse- 
quences”. And why are they “excuses”? Do the facts show anything 
contrary to what Feuerbach said about the mutual relation be- 
tween “Spirit” and matter? 

Incidentally, a few words about materialism. Our “objective 
critic” holds forth as follows: “Here, understandably enough, the 
entire question consists in whether present-day science and espe- 
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cially biology will make so bold as to propose a doctrine to the 
effect that the Spirit is the highest product of matter, as Engels 
puts it. I think there is no need for me to say that, for a long 
time past, no serious researcher has ventured to affirm it. Engels, 
however, permits no doubt of his materialist dogmatism” (p. 56). 
Excellent. But let us open a French translation of Huzley’s book 
on Hume, where we come across the following passage on page 108. 
“Surely no one who is cognisant of the facts of the case, nowadays, 
doubts that the roots of psychology lie in the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system. What we call the operations of the mind are functions 
of the brain, and the materials of consciousness are products of cereb- 
ral activity” (our italics). Is this not the very same thing that 
Frederick Engels said in the above-mentioned passage, where he 
called Spirit precisely what Huxley termed the materials of our 
consciousness? Or perhaps the celebrated British naturalist was not 
a serious student of Nature? 

“Where does everything come from—both the material and 
the human head?” Mr. Masaryk caustically asks Engels (p. 55). 
This ineffably naive question again shows that. the Professor 
has not the slightest idea of materialism. Never have the mate- 
rialists claimed that their doctrine can provide answers to such 
questions. What they have always said is that these questions 
lie beyond the purview of knowledge. In this respect, the learned 
professor could find some very instructive pages in the writings 
of La Mettrie, a materialist (“with all the consequences’) he has 
absolutely no knowledge of. But if the materialists have always de- 
clined to reply where “everything” comes from, including what is 
“material”, that does not prevent them from thinking that their 
doctrine provides better answers to questions within our ken 
than any other philosophical system does. Of course, there is 
no obligation to agree with that claim (there are all sorts of 
things that do not have to be agreed with!) but anyone who 
disagrees will have to refute the materialists, and not bother 
them with questions whose very posing shows that the botherer has 
not the slightest really critical development. 

We are quite incapable of presenting in this brief (and modest): 
note all the gems of philosophical thought scattered throughout 
Mr. Masaryk’s book, in which only one section is devoted to 
philosophy. It is followed by other sections equally rich in gems, 
which are there for the reader himself to gather. For our part we 
shall select —that for lack of space—only one gem, which refers to 
the materialist understanding of history. 

“The question stands as follows: do production relations, ani- 
mal needs, or however else such relations are formulated, consti- 
tute the ultimate driving forces of history? Are they the maip 
forces? Are they genuine creative forces?” (p. 116). 
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Indeed, dear reader, Mr. Masaryk considers it possible to 
“formulate” production relations as “animal needs”! This is indeed 
the gem of gems. It is impossible, and unnecessary, to conduct any 
further discussion with a man capable of such “formulations”. 

While reading the section devoted by Mr. Masaryk to 
historical materialism, we could not but recall our good old 
Mr. Kareyev. Mr. Masaryk, who knows Russian and has often 
quoted from Russian authors, seems to be greatly indebted to 
Mr. Kareyev, from whom he has borrowed many of his remarkable 
“formulations”; only he has amended and supplemented them, 
making them ponderous and pedantic. He has also borrowed 
some “formulations” from Mr. Nikolai Mikhailovsky and other 
Russian “critics” of historical materialism. Of course, he has 
interlarded such borrowings with a considerable element of 
verbosity and pedantry. 

With all these borrowings, this verbosity and pedantry, 
Mr. Masaryk has shown, in his “criticism” of Marx’s historical 
views, a marked resemblance to ... Herr Eduard Bernstein. Les 
beaux esprits se rencontrent. 

After all that has been said above, the reader will understand 
that Mr. Masaryk does not like Marx's theory of value, and espe- 
cially of surplus value. It could not be otherwise, of course. 

In conclusion, we shall again say to all who take an interest 
in “criticism” of Marxism: do not, do not fail to read Mr. Masaryk’s 
book, despite the poor Russian translation. It will reveal the 
psychological substratum of that criticism which seems so much 
the vogue. In that sense, we can say: O rare Mr. Masaryk! We 


Marxists should be glad to witness the appearance of such a 
“critic”. 


THIS THUNDER 
IS NOT FROM A STORM CLOUD 


(A Letter to the Editor of {Kvali}) 


Sir: 

You wish to learn what I think about Mr. A.’s articles as 
published in B. under the title of U.?#° My opinion of them is 
the same as yours—i.e., they are worthless. But you say that they 
have produced a certain impression on people who have never 
before studied the questions these articles deal with. I therefore 
believe it would be of some use to subject them to a thorough 
analysis. I shall begin with philosophy. 

Mr. A. is most contemptuous of the philosophy of Hegel, 
whom he calls a reactionary. But calling a philosopher a reac- 
tionary does not yet mean defining his philosophy. A thinker 
whose sympathies lie with reactionary trends in society may at 
the same time evolve a system of philosophy deserving full atten- 
tion and even sympathy from progressists. One should be able 
to distinguish between a writer's theoretical premises and the 
practical conclusions he himself draws from his theoretical pre- 
mises. The practical conclusions may be erroneous or hostile to 
mankind's progress. At the same time, however, the premises 
underlying these wrong or harmful conclusions may prove both 
correct and useful—useful in the sense that, if correctly inter- 
preted, they produce a fresh argument, or even a number of argu- 
ments, in defence of progressive aspirations. That is why such 
epithets as reactionary or progressive in no way characterise the 
theoretical merits or errors of a particular philosopher. Anyone 
who wants to annihilate him in the opinion of thinking people 
must first refute the theoretical part of his doctrine. Only after 
the theoretical part has been refuted is he entitled to refer to the 
practical striving or to the influence of the social environment 
which have induced the thinker to distort the truth or have pre- 
vented him from achieving it. If this condition is met, reference 
to the thinker’s political sympathies (reactionary, progressive, 
etc.) will help establish the origins of his errors. If that condition 
is not met, criticism becomes accusation, and accusation turns into 
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sheer rebuke. The rebuke may have some highly honourable 
purpose but it is no substitute for criticism. 

Mr. A. does not criticise Hegel but only rebukes him. His ref- 
erence to Wundt proves nothing at all, since the sentences he 
quotes contain nothing but an unmotivated verdict. Or perhaps 
Mr. A. thinks that we must believe in Wundt’s prestige? But 
prestige is a poor guide to philosophy; had mankind always 
firmly believed in prestige we would have now _ possessed 
neither philosophy nor any other kind of knowledge. However, 
I do not think that Mr. A. has demanded of usa belief in Wundt's 
prestige. He has most probably referred to that writer’s opinion 
as that of an intelligent and educated man: the opinion of an 
intelligent and educated man is always of interest. The trouble 
is that intelligent and educated people often fail to agree on all 
points, so nothing is easier than to contrast the opinion of an intel- 
ligent and educated man with that of another just as intelligent 
and educated. Mr. A. will agree that this greatly complicates 
the matter. 

Mr. A. makes reference to Wundt. Of course, he is fully entitled 
to do so. But I have the same right to make reference to another 
writer, this time a Russian, who was most intelligent by nature 
and who devoted much time (as will be seen from his Diary) 
to a careful study of Hegel’s philosophy. That writer was Alezan- 
der Herzen. 

“When I got used to Hegel’s language and learnt his method,” 
Herzen wrote, “I began to see that Hegel stands far closer to our 
views than to those of his followers; he was such in his first writ- 
ings and he was like that wherever his genius took the bit be- 
tween his teeth and dashed off, in forgetfulness of the Brandenburg 
Tor.*! Hegel's philosophy is an algebra of progress; it liberates 
man extraordinarily, and utterly destroys the world of outmoded 
legend. However, it is poorly formulated, perhaps deliberately.” 

Like Mr. A., Russian writers of the Narodnik and “subjectivist” 
trend are very hostile to Hegel, whom, like Mr. A., they do not 
know at all. They consider, for example, that Hegel had an 
extremely harmful influence on the genius of Belinsky who, they 
assert, began to think properly only when he “parted with the 
philosophical cap” of the German philosopher.*!? Several years 
ago it was proved in the Russian periodical press that 
Belinsky’s infatuation with Hegel’s philosophy testified to his 
exacting demands in questions of theory, and cannot in any way 
be considered a period of stagnation in his intellectual development. 
It was proved at the time that even when Belinsky had “parted with 
Hegel’s philosophical cap” he did not abandon the viewpoint of 
Hegel's philosophy. But the Narodniks and the subjectivists have 
had such things to be proved to them only because these gentlemen 
41—01047 
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are ignorant of philosophy and understand nothing of Belinsky’s 
philosophical views. There would have been no need to try to 
explain all this to Herzen because, as a man well-versed in phi- 
losophy, he himself knew all this very well. “Belinsky did not 
abandon, together with his one-sided understanding of Hegel, 
the latter’s philosophy,” Herzen wrote. “On the contrary, that 
was the starting point of his lively, apt and original blend of 
philosophical ideas with the ideas of revolution.” 

It follows, then, that Hegel's philosophical ideas could easily 
blend with the progressive. It follows, too, that Russian litera- 
ture is deeply indebted to Hegel in the person of one of its most 
talented representatives. That is something quite different from 
what we have been told by the Russian Narodniks and “subjectiv- 
ists” and, after them, by our severe Mr. A. 

I invite Mr. A. to refute the opinion of Alexander Herzen, 
which I have quoted. 

Whenever he takes up this refutation, he will have to turn 
his “critical” attention to another Russian writer, who was also 
a highly intelligent man and who, like Herzen and unlike Mr. A., 
knew and understood Hegel's philosophy. That man was Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky. 

In his Articles on the Gogol Period of Russian Literature, Cher- 
nyshevsky spoke in detail about Hegel in connection with his 
vogue in the celebrated Belinsky-Stankevich circle.*4* As Cher- 
nyshevsky put it, Hegel's main and outstanding service consisted 
in his taking philosophy out of the realm of abstract thought and 
in his keen attention éo reality. “To explain reality has become 
a prime duty of philosophical thinking. Hence the extraordinary 
attention to reality, to which no thought has previously been 
given, a reality that has been rudely distorted to suit personal 
one-sided prejudices.... But, in fact, everything depends on 
circumstances, on the conditions of place and time, which was 
why Hegel recognised that the previous general statements used 
to judge of good and evil, without consideration of the circum- 
stances and causes producing a given phenomenon — that such 
general and abstract statements were unsatisfactory. No abstract 
truth exists; the truth is concrete, i.e., a definitive statement can 
be made only about some definite fact, after examination of all 
the circumstances on which it depends.”* 

Elsewhere, to wit in an article which Chernyshevsky devoted 
to an analysis of one of his own writings, i.e., The Aesthetic Rela- 
tion of Art to Reality”, he describes his attitude towards Hegel 
as follows: 

* Sovremennik, 1856, Book 9, “Criticism”, p. 12. Now, as it is known, 


there is a separate edition of Articles on the Gogol Period of Russian Lit- 
erature, which I do not have at hand. 
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“We often see people who are continuing some scholarly work 
rebel against their forerunners, whose works have served as 
a point of departure for their own. Thus, Aristotle was hostile 
to Plato, Socrates utterly humiliated the Sophists, whose 
successor he was. Many such instances are also to be found in 
modern times, but there sometimes occur gratifying cases of the 
founders of some new system clearly understanding the link 
between their own views and those of their predecessors, and 
modestly calling themselves their pupils, and of the latter, on 
discovering shortcomings in the concepts held by their predeces- 
sors, honestly revealing how much such concepts had promoted 
the development of their own ideas. Such, for instance, was Spi- 
noza’s attitude to Descartes. It stands to the credit of the founders 
of present-day science that they have regarded their precursors 
with esteem, almost with filial love; they have fully recognised 
the vastness of the latter's genius and the lofty nature of their 
doctrine, which contains their own views in embryo. Mr. Cher- 
nyshevsky is aware of that, and follows the example of those 
whose ideas he applied to questions of aesthetics. 

“His attitude to the aesthetic system, whose inadequacy he 
was out to prove, was not at all hostile; he acknowledged that 
it contained the germs of the theory he himself was trying to 
build up; and that he was merely developing some essential 
points also present in the previous theory but in contradiction 
to other notions, to which it ascribed more importance and which 
seemed to him incapable of standing up to criticism. He was 
constantly trying to show the kinship between his own system 
and the preceding, though he made no secret of the substantial 
difference between them.” 

For the reader to understand this categorical statement by 
Chernyshevsky about his own attitude to his predecessors, some 
explanations will be useful. Mr. A. would do well to go deeper 
into them. 

Chernyshevsky’s work The Aesthetic Relation of Art to Reality 
dealt critically with the aesthetic system of the well-known Ger- 
man writer Fischer, who was a pure Hegelian. Since Chernyshevsky 
found it necessary to frankly declare that in his book he had 
not taken a hostile stand to Fischer, that meant he considered 
it harmful to spread hostility to Hegel's philosophical system 
among the Russian reading public.* Further, whom did Cherny- 
shevsky have in mind when he spoke about the founders of pres- 


* Those who have read Hegel's Aesthetics and Fischer’s Aesthetics are 
aware how impossible it is to isolate the aesthetic theory given in Fischer's 
book from basic propositions in Hegel’s philosophy. Mr. A. has not, of course, 
read these works, but if he ever goes to the trouble of looking into them, 
he will hardly make so bold as to question my words. 
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ent-day science? Of course, it was Feuerbach, whose views he 
applied to questions of aesthetics, and not to it alone. In his words, 
the founders of present-day science regarded their precursors 
with esteem and almost with filial love; they have fully recog- 
nised the vastness of the latter’s genius and the lofty nature of 
their doctrine, which reveals their own views in embryo. Who, 
then, were the precursors of “the founders of present-day science”? 
Mr. A. himself will have little difficulty in replying to the ques- 
tion: the great German idealists were Feuerbach's precursors in 
philosophy. Of these, Hegel stood closer to Feuerbach than all 
the rest, as anyone familiar with the history of German philos- 
ophy knows, and as was pointed on many occasions by Cher- 
nyshevsky himself. It follows that, in the latter’s opinion, it 
stood to Feuerbach’'s credit that, far from feeling enmity for Hegel, 
he regarded him with esteem and almost filial love. Chernyshevsky 
himself deemed it necessary to emphasise that he regarded Hegel 
in exactly the same way as, in his words, Feuerbach did. This 
bears little resemblance to a negative attitude towards “reaction- 
ary” Hegel which we see in Mr. A.’s article. What is the reason? 
It is simply that Chernyshevsky knew Hegel, while Mr. A. has 
not the slightest knowledge of him.* 

But Chernyshevsky did not confine himself to merely stating 
his esteem for Hegel. In his usual terse style, he explained why 
he regarded Hegel in that particular way: he realised (and these, 
as the reader could see, were his own words) that Hegel’s system 
contained the germs of a theory he himself had tried to evolve 
and that he had merely developed some important points which 
had existed also in the “previous theory”. In view of this, Cherny- 
shevsky’s esteem for Hegel can be no surprise even to the igno- 
ramuses: indeed, who but the insincere and morbidly vain would 
permit themselves to regard with contempt a thinker in whose 
doctrine they discern the germs of their own ideas? 

If there is nothing surprising in the esteem that Chernyshevsky 
held Hegel in, who, again except for the ignoramuses. can find 
anything surprising in the esteem in which the author of Capital 
held Hegel? The views of the author of Capital were the natural 
development of the views of Feuerbach, who was Chernyshevsky’s 
teacher in philosophy and was himself a disciple of Hegel. Marx 
realised that (to use Chernyshevsky’s words) Hegel’s philosophy 
contained the germs of a theory which he himself had tried to 
evolve; that he merely developed some important points which 
had existed also in Hegel’s philosophy but contradicted other 
notions to which the latter ascribed greater importance and which 


* Incidentally, Chernyshevsky never considered Hegel a reactionary; 
he called him a moderate liberal. 
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seemed to him (Marx) incapable of standing up to any crit- 
icism. 

I think that I am running ahead here. Before discussing the 
relation between Marx’s philosophical views and Hegel's philos- 
ophy, we must decide how the latter should be regarded by us, 
educated and impartial readers and writers of the early twentieth 
century. 

I said above that philosophical questions cannot be solved 
by references to prestige. 1 would be behaving very badly if I were 
to lose sight of that now, i.e., when such prestigious writers on 
philosophical matters as Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Cherny- 
shevsky have spoken in favour of Hegel and against Mr. A. No, 
however great the prestige of these men may be, we must rely 
on our own judgement and decide for ourselves, through our 
own efforts and on the basis of our own knowledge, how we should 
regard Hegel’s philosophy, which has been the source for the 
theory of the German Feuerbach, and of Nikolai Chernyshevsky, 
the latter’s Russian disciple. 

To decide that matter, it would be useful for us to establish 
why Chernyshevsky saw in Hegel’s philosophy the germs of his 
own views, or more precisely, the views of his own teacher Feuer- 
bach. 

The gist of the matter lies “in the extraordinary attention 
to reality” which, in Chernyshevsky's opinion, is Hegel's main 
advantage over his predecessors in the realm of philosophy. 

Those from whom Mr. A. has acquired his contempt for Hegel, 
i.e., the Russian Narodniks and subjectivists, usually depict 
the German idealist’s philosophy as an endless distortion of 
reality to suit speculative theories. They have vociferated so much 
about such distortion that readers poorly versed in the history 
of philosophical thought have begun to believe them. Some may 
therefore find surprising Chernyshevsky’s remark on Hegel’s 
close attention to reality. Yet the remark is quite true. 

In his Encyklopddie Hegel points out that youth is prone to 
take up abstract ideas while the experienced person sees no at- 
traction in the abstract either-or (entweder-oder), but seeks the 
foundation of concreteness. Perhaps Chernyshevsky had these 
words in mind in speaking about Hegel’s close attention to real- 
ity; at all events, he was undoubtedly right and could have 
said even more than he actually did: he would have every right 
to affirm that Hegel's philosophy, thanks to his extraordinary 
attention to reality, had a tremendous if as yet insufficiently 
appraised influence on the development of nineteenth-century 
social thought, and that it was largely because of this philosophy 
that thinking people of that century realised the inadequacy 
of the abstract either-or viewpoint. 
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Chernyshevsky explains Hegel's thought, using war as an 
illustration. “Is war baneful or beneficent?” he asks. “In general, 
one cannot reply here in any decisive terms: one should know 
which war is in question; everything depends on circumstances 
of time and place. The Battle of Marathon was a most beneficent 
event in the history of mankind.” Rain is another example. “Is 
rain a blessing or an evil? This is an abstract question which 
cannot be answered definitively: rain is sometimes useful but 
sometimes, if more rarely, causes harm; one should ask definitive- 
ly: has rain been useful if it fell after the wheat sowing has been 
completed, and it Jasted for five hours? In this case, a definitive 
answer can be given: yes, it has been useful.” 

He who reasons in the abstract follows the abstract either-or 
formula (Hegel's entweder-oder): rain is either harmful or 
useful; war is either baneful or beneficent. He who, following 
Hegel's advice, seeks the foundation of concreteness, will ask, like 
Chernyshevsky: precisely what kind of rain is meant; what kind of 
war is under discussion? At first sight, the very existence of peo- 
ple who follow the abstract either-or formula (war is either 
baneful or beneficent) may seem doubtful; in fact, there have indeed 
been many people of this kind;* before Hegel’s time, there were 
even more of them. The abstract either-or view is not only a fea- 
ture of callow “youth”; there have been epochs in which all think- 
ing people, with extremely few exceptions, took this standpoint 
and would have been greatly surprised to learn that it was unsat- 
isfactory. Such was the case in eighteenth-century France, for 
example. 

The French Enlighteners of the time viewed social life as an 
abstract oppositeness of good and evil, of reason and non-reason, 
abandoning this view only in the most exceptional cases. Once 
a given social phenomenon, for example feudal ownership, had 
been deemed harmful and unreasonable, they could never agree 
that it had been reasonable in the more or less distant past. Here 
is one of very many examples. In a letter to Saurin, Helvetius 
says of Montesquieu’s celebrated Esprit des lois: “But what the 
devil does he want to teach usin his Traité des Fiefs? Is that a mat- 
ter that a wise and reasonable mind should seek to unravel? What 
legislation could result from this barbarous chaos of laws estab- 
lished by force, made respectable by ignorance and always opposed 
to a good order of things.” ** Elsewhere Helvetius remarks: “Mon- 
tesquieu is too much of a feudalist, yet feudal government is the 

height of absurdity.”*** We now look differently upon feudalism, 


* e.g., Leo Tolstoy, who came to the conclusion that war is always 
and indisputably harmful. 
** Cuvres completes, Paris, 1818, t. III, p. 266. 
**6 ibid., p. 344. 
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we now understand that, in its time, it was by no means meaning- 
less.* But we regard things inthis way and in no other because we 
know to what extent everything depends on conditions of time and 
place, and how groundless are the pseudo-truths which result from 
the abstract either-or view: war is either baneful or benificent; 
feudalism is either reasonable or senseless, etc. Helvetius, however, 
was not yet aware of that; like the vast majority of his contempo- 
raries, he held the abstract either-or view. 

Or else consider the history of socialism. Already in the early 
nineteenth century, one could come across a negative attitude 
towards abstract reasoning on the“either-or” formula, in the writ- 
ings of some socialist authors. I could quote some very interest- 
ing passages from Saint-Simon and his followers. Yet their nega- 
tive attitude towards the abstract either-or was the exception rather 
than the general rule. Socialists of the time were more prone to 
adhere to the abstract viewpoint they inherited from the 
eighteenth century. It was from that point of view that they 
regarded the most important practical problems of their times. 
It was for that and only for that reason that we call them 
utopians. The various schools of those utopians proposed 
highly differing plans for the organisation of society. However 
different they were, all these plans agreed on one point: each of 
them was based on a definite view of human nature.** Human 
nature was the supreme (authority for socialists, the one they turned 


* Fustel de Coulanges gives a good explanation of how the attitude 
of the lower classes towards feudal castles changed at different periods: 

“Six siécles plus tard,” he says, “les hommes n'avaient que haine pour 
ces forteresses seigneuriales. Au moment ou elles s’éleverent, ils ne sentirent 
qu’amour et reconnaissance. Elles n’étaient pas faites contre eux, mais pour 
eux. Elles étaient le poste élevé ot leur défenseur veillait et guettait l’ennemi. 
Elles étaient le sir dépdt de leur récolte et de Jeurs biens ... Chaque chateau 
fort était le salut de son canton” (Fustel de Coulanges, Histoire des institu- 
tions politiques de l'ancienne France, t. VI, he 682-83). [Six centuries later 
the people had nothing but hatred for feudal fortresses. When they were 
being built the people felt only love and gratitude towards them. They had 
been built not against but for them. They were the towering watchposts where 
their protectors kept vigil and lay in wait for enemies. They were safe store- 
houses for their crop and their property ... every fortified castle was the 
salvation of its district.] 

** According tu Considerant, the “general social problem” (le probleme 
social général) should be as follows: 

“Etant donné l'homme, avec ses besoins, ses goits, ses penchants—déter- 
miner les conditions du systéme social le mieux approprié 4 sa nature” (De- 
stinée sociale, 3€ édition, t. I, p. 332). [Given man’s needs, tastes and incli- 
nations, we have to determine the conditions of the social structure best 
suited to his nature.) 

Similarly, Désamy declares: 

“Mon critérium, ma régle de certitude, c’est la science de l'’organisme 
dAumain, c'est-a-dire, la connaissance des besoins, des facultés et des passions 
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to on all moot points of the social structure. Since the social- 
ists of the time considered human nature immutable, it is clear 
that we may think that, of all the many possible social systems, 
one can be found best suited to human nature; hence the striving 
to find the best system, or rather one best suited to human nature. 
The founder of every school assumed that it was he who had discov- 
ered such a system. The founder of every school (doctrine) pro- 
posed his own utopia. But is it possible to find the very best system 
of the social structure? No, that is impossible ). 

The eighteenth-century Enlighteners understood that man’s 
character changes with the environment. “L’homme est tout edu- 
cation”, said Helvetius, and, in this respect, the eighteenth-century 
Enlighteners were quite right. Indeed, the “nature” of the ancient 
Persian or Egyptian did not resemble that of the ancient Greek 
or Roman, while the “nature” of the ancient Greek or Roman was 
something quite different from that of the present-day Englishman 
or citizen of the United States of America. If we assume that 
a definite social system is wholly suited to man’s nature, while 
all other systems violate that nature in greater or lesser degree, 
we thereby proclaim that all history is out of tune with human 
nature, with the exception of the period (past, present or future) 
to which we can refer our favourite system. But that view pre- 
cludes any kind of scientific explanation of history. That is why we 
now say that the systems of the socialist writers mentioned have 
been unscientific, which, of course, does not prevent us from find- 
ing individual details which have been exceptionally meaningful 
contributions to science. The authors of the utopian systems stood 
on the abstract “either-or” platform, rather than on a concrete one: 
they did not as yet know that there is no abstract truth, that 
truth is always concrete, and that in social life, everything de- 
pends on circumstances of place and time. 

If J had to give Marx's contribution to social science in a nut- 
shell, I would say that his theories dealt utopianism a mortal blow. 
Indeed, he never appealed to human nature. He knew of no social 
institutions which are either in keeping with that nature ornot 
in keeping with it. As early as in his Poverty (of Philosophy, we 
find a most remarkable and typical rebuke of Proudhon: “M. Pro- 
udhon does not know that all history is nothing but a continuous 
transformation of human nature... ” (Paris, 1896, p. 204).5%* 

In Capital, Marx says that man by changing the environment 
by his activities, changes his own nature, too (Capital, III, 


de l'homme (Le code de la communauté, par T. Désamy, Paris, 1842, p. 9). 
[My criterion, my standard of authenticity is the science of the human organ- 
ism, i.e., the study of man’s needs, abilities and passions.] 

I could cite many such examples. 
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pp. 155-56).5!5 Let us consider private ownership of the means of 
production, for example. The utopians wrote a great deal on the 
subject and carried on polemics with one another and with econo- 
mists as to whether private property should exist, i.e., whether 
it is in keeping with human nature. Every utopian considered the 
question from the either-or standpoint, whereas Marx put it on 
a concrete foundation. According to his theory, the forms of own- 
ership and property relations are determined by the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. One form of ownership is suited to 
a definite stage of the development of those forces; another form 
is suited to another stage; but nothing absolute can be affirmed 
here, since an absolute decison would) necessarily be abstract; 
but there is no abstract truth; truth is always concrete and everything 
depends on circumstances of time and place. 

With such a view on the matter, a negative attitude towards 
any attempt to find the best social system is quite natural: in each 
given period, the best system is that which is most in keeping 
with the state of society’s productive forces. At the same time, 
the worst system is that which presents the greatest obstacle to 
the further development of those forces. A social system which 
was perfectly reasonable a century or two ago may prove quite 
absurd today. 

It is negative attitude towards utopias that gives the Marxist 
theory of social development the full right to be called scientific. 
Scientific theories, of course, are not infallible either. Marx 
could err like anyone else, but the point is that Marx took up 
a concrete stand which made a scientific attitude towards the 
object possible, i.e., an attitude towards the object from the 
viewpoint of the law-governed necessity of the process taking place in 
it; the eighteenth-century Enlighteners and utopians of all times 
regarded social phenomena from the abstract (and therefore unsci- 
entific) either-or standpoint, which precludes any possibility of 
discovering the concrete truth and leaves room only for solutions 
suggested by subjective likes or dislikes. 

Utopianism was dealt a mortal blow by Marx, who was able to 
do so thanks to the very method which he adopted from Hegel and 
which was so highly praised by Chernyshevsky. Hegel’s method was 
good because it precluded the possibility of an abstract judgement 
of things, and called for their appraisal from the viewpoint of 
conditions of time and place. 

After what has been said, one can understand why Hegel’s phi- 
losophy was appreciated by progressists such as Herzen and 
Chernyshevsky. That philosophy said that one has to stand on 
concrete ground and regard objects from the standpoint of circum- 
stances of time and place. Those circumstances, however, are 
changeable. Therefore, “all is fluz, nothing is stationary”, as He- 
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raclitus, one of the most remarkable of ancient dialecticians, said. 
Neither in Nature, social life, nor in men’s concepts is there—or 
can there be—anything that could lay claim to immutability. 
Thus, stagnancy loses all theoretical justification, and perpetual 
movement proves to be the basic rule of all that exists. 

This was excellently expressed by the selfsame Nikolai Cher- 
nyshevsky. “An eternal succession of form; an eternal rejection of 
form engendered by a definite content or striving, as a consequence 
of intensification of that striving, and the supreme development of 
that content,” he exclaims in his article “A Critique of Philosoph- 
ical Prejudices Against Communal Land Ownership”; “anyone 
who has understood this great eternal and universal law, and has 
learned to apply it to any phenomenon,—oh, how confidently 
does he avail himself of opportunities which escape others! By 
repeating after the poet: 


Ich hab’ mein’ Sach auf Nichts gestellt 
Und mir gehort die ganze Welt,* 


he regrets nothing that outlived its time and says: what will 
be—will be, yet our day will come!” 

And there are wretches with no philosophical training whatso- 
ever, people who have never read a single page of Hegel’s writings 
and have hardly seen those works even from afar, who have the 
temerity to call this algebra of progress (to quote from another 
of our progressists) a philosophy of reaction! Ignorance has always 
been self-confident, arrogant, and boastful, but in this case it 
has gone to extremes of self-assurance and arrogance also in its 
boastful desire to “criticise” quite unfamiliar things. 

The reader may, however, well ask whether Hegel could have 
twisted the facts and their actual relationships, to make them 
fit into his theory. Can there be no grounds for the bitter re- 
proaches still being heaped on him by his opponents? As the proverb 
says: where there is smoke there is fire. 

The proverb is not lying, I shall reply; the rebukes heaped on 
Hegel are not groundless: there were, indeed, cases of his twisting 
the facts to adapt them to his theory; however, I do not think he 
was more at fault than F. A. Lange, who has distorted the history 
of materialism beyond all recognition in the interests of so- 
called critical philosophy.In any case, dialectics has nothing to do 
with it. It was not because Hegel adhered to the dialectical meth- 
od, which called for the greatest attention to the true relations 
between objects that he twisted the facts (whenever he did so). 
Twisting the facts was something Hegel found unavoidable at 
times because of the idealism that his philosophical system was 


* [I stake on “no” and the world belongs to me!] 
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steeped in. To understand that, one should recall how matters stood 
in Hegel's philosophy of history. 

As a dialectician, Hegel—contrary to the eighteenth-century 
Enlighteners—regarded history as a process of development, which 
we must understand in its necessity, i.e., in other words, as a part of 
a law-governed pattern.* That aim is served first and foremost by 
studying the facts. “We must take history as it is,” says Hegel; 
“we must act empirically, and, incidentally, not yield to the 
influence of the expert historians, especially the German experts, 
who enjoy considerable authority and do exactly the same things 
they reproach the philosophers for, i.e., permit themselves a priori 
inventions in history.”"** Do not think that Hegel’s scathing 
condemnation of “a priori inventions” was just a phrase. No, anyone 
who has carefully read his Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der 
Geschichte knows with what deep thought he considered the 
empirical material at his disposal. In those Vorlesungen, there are 
numerous valuable indications concerning the true and uninvented 
causal connection between historical phenomena. As for the ideas 
expressed there concerning the influence of the geographical 
environment on the historical development of human societies, their 
sober realism is simply amazing. Read the chapter “Geographische 
Grundlage der Weltgeschichte” and compare it with Mechnikov’s 
book La civilisation et les grands fleuves historiques or Ratzel's 
well-known treatise A nthropogeographie and you will see how close 
Hegel's views in that field are to those of our contemporary men 
of science. 

But as an absolute idealist, Hegel considered the logical de- 
velopment of the Absolute Idea the principal and most profound 
cause of all phenomena in Nature and social life. That is why, 
with him the natural sciences and history were a kind of applied 
logic. Thus dialectics was “turned upside down’, and the very 
same man who used to say that we should take history as it is, 
and cautioned his audience against any “a priori inventions”, was 
himself given to such inventions and riding roughshod over his 
empirical material whenever it did not fit into them.*** Turning 
dialectics “upside down” is a feature of Hegel’s Vorlesungen on 
world history that is most interesting and instructive to us. This, 
undoubtedly, has weakened their scientific worth; what is at 


* “Die Weltgeschichte ist cin Fortschritt im Bewusstsein der Freiheit, — 
ein Fortschritt den wir in seiner Notwendigkeit zu erkennen haben.” Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte (The Philosophy of History ed. by Ed. Hans, p. 22.) 
[World history is progress in the consciousness of freedom, progress which 
we must recognise in its necessity.] 

** ibid., p. 13. 
*** For more details see the article “Zu Hegel's sechzigstem Todestag” 
in Neue Zeit of 1891. 
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fault here is not dialectics, but the idealist nature of Hegel's 
philosophy. When Feuerbach and then Marx exposed the unsound- 
ness of Hegelian idealism, they set dialectics the right side up, 
making it a powerful instrument of scientific research.* To attri- 
bute the unsoundness of Hegelian idealism to Marxist materialist 
dialectics means either a failure to understand the state of the 
matter, or deliberate distortion beyond all recognition. 

Mr. A. is deaf to any other scientific method but the inductive. 
It would be easy to show him that, as far as scientific research is 
concerned, deduction has the same rights as induction,** but that 
would divert me from the matter in hand. 1 am dealing with dialec- 
tics, and have no wish to digress. Let us see whether induction pre- 
cludes dialectics. 

There is a work in German natural-science literature, entitled 
Natiirliche Schépfungsgeschichte. It is by that very Haeckel 
whose “monism” Mr. A. so willingly contraposes to Marx's mate- 
rialism. The opening chapters of this work set forth the views of 
Linnaeus, Cuvier, Agassiz and other naturalists of the old pre- 
Darwinian trend. | would strongly advise Mr. A. to give careful 
thought to this exposition. To help him in this, I will ask him 
what method it was that helped Linnaeus, Cuvier and Agassiz to 
evolve their views. In other words, could these outstanding 
scientists have made use of induction? Anyone with some knowl- 
edge of natural science will unhesitatingly reply in the affirm- 
ative: indeed, these scientists could and did make use of induc- 
tion: it was through the method of induction that they arrived at 
their views. Good, but in what do these inductively evolved views 
differ from those later evolved by Darwin, Haeckel and other 
natural scientists, again through induction? 

(Haeckel himself replies as follows: “In the opinion of Darwin 
and his followers, various species belonging to one and the same 
genus of animals and plants represent breeds derived differently 
from one and the same initial forms; then, according to the theo- 
ry of development, all genera of one and the same order also derive 
from a single common form; the same can be said of all the 
classes of one and the same order. Yet Darwin's opponents, pro- 
ceeding from the opposite viewpoint, are of the opinion that all 
species of animals and plants are quite independent of one another, 
but that only those individuals which belong to one and the 
same species derive from a common form.... Linnaeus formulated 


* Feuerbach speaks of the unsoundness of Hegelian idealism in many 
of his works; as an instance | can cite Grundsdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft. 
Marx wittily criticises Hegel's idealism in his book Die heilige Familie oder 
Kritik der kritischen Kritik. 

** Mr. A. can read about this in a work he has so often quoted from: 
John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, Vol. 1, pp. 536-39, eighth edition. 
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this concept as follows: ‘There exist as many species as were origi- 
nally created by the Infinite.’ (‘Species) tot sunt diversae, quot 
diversas formas ab initio creavit infinitus’.)’* 

Note this distinction, and call to mind how Engels describes the 
world-outlook of the metaphysician: 

“To the metaphysician, things and their mental images, ideas, 
are isolated, are to be considered one after the other and apart 
from each other, are objects of investigation fixed, rigid, given 
once for all.”*46 Don’t you think that this definition is most appli- 
cable to Linnaeus and his adherents, Darwin’s opponents, who 
regarded plant and animal species as immutable and rigid forms 
given once and for all time? If that is really so, we can, to use 
Engels’s terminology, call the old doctrine of species metaphysical. 
And now see how the dialectical world-outlook is characterised 
by selfsame Engels. Dialectics considers things and their mental 
reflections (notions) in their mutual relation, in their connection, 
in their motion, and in their appearance and disappearance: 
“Nature is the proof of dialectics, and ... modern science ... has 
shown that, in the last resort, nature works dialectically and not 
metaphysically; that she does not move in the eternal oneness of 
a perpetually recurring circle, but goes through a real historical 
evolution. In this connection Darwin must be named before all 
others. He dealt the metaphysical conception of nature the 
heaviest blow by his proof that all organic beings, plants, ani- 
mals ... are the products of a process of evolution going on through 
millions of years.”*47 As we can see, Engels’s dialectical world- 
outlook (and also of course Marx’s) is the one advocated by 
Ernst Haeckel—in its application to Nature. However, Haeckel’s 
dialectical views were evolved inductively, exactly as the metaphysical 
views of Linnaeus, Cuvier, Agassiz and other luminaries of the old 
biology were. What does that mean? It means that the dialectical 
world-outlook precludes induction just as little as the metaphysical 
one does. That is why it is at least strange to contrapose induction 
to dialectics. 

Induction is generalisation through experience.** The view of 
objects as independent, immutable, and given once and for ever 
does not at all preclude such generalisation. Therefore induction 
is compatible with the metaphysical world-outlook. In the same 
way, a generalisation based on experience is compatible with 
a view on objects as being interlinked and involved in a process 
of constant change. Therefore induction is also quite compatible 
with the dialectical view of things. If, however, Mr. A. uses induc- 


* Cf. Natidrliche Schépfungsgeschichte by Haeckel, Berlin, 1868, S. 34. 
** “Induction properly so called... may ... be summarily defined as 
Generalisation from Experience” (John Stuart Mill, l.c., Vol. I, p. 354). 
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tion to intimidate us adherents of dialectics, then that happens 
solely because he has understood the nature of induction as little 
as that of dialectics. 

Far from precluding dialectics, induction, by building up our 
stock of generalisations, sooner or later reveals of necessity the 
unsoundness of the metaphysical view, and leads up to the dialec- 
tical. The history of biology provides excellent proof of this, and 
Mr. A. can see it for himself by reading at least Haeckel’s 
Natirliche Schépfungsgeschichte, which I have just cited from. 

Note also that dialectical thinking does not preclude metaphysical 
thinking either: it merely assigns definite limits to it, beyond 
which lies the realm of dialectics. This is something the “critics” 
of the dialectical method do not want to take into account, yet it 
was Hegel who explained it so excellently. According to Hegel, 
cognition begins when existing objects are taken in their separate- 
ness and in their distinctions. Thus, individual substances, forces, 
genera, etc., are differentiated in the study of Nature; they are 
“fixed” in all,their isolation. While matters are like that, “reasoning” 
with all its metaphysical devices is prevalent in scientific think- 
ing. But knowledge does not end at this stage. It goes further, 
its next success consisting in the transition from the rational (or 
metaphysical) viewpoint to that of “reason”, or dialectics. “Reason” 
is not halted by the borderlines established by the understanding. 
Whereas the latter fixes objects and phenomena as immutable, 
independent, and separated from one another by a bottomless gulf, 
reason investigates those objects and phenomena in the process of 
their change, in the process of their appearance and destruction, and 
in the process of their interaction and transition of one into 
another.* 

If you shed the somewhat curious impression produced by 
the now unusual terminology (“understanding”, “reason”), you will 
agree that Hegel’s argument on the rights of the “understanding” 
as against those of “reason” is perfectly correct in essence, and 
that it defines the course of scientific development most precisely. 
Were it not for the now unusual terminology, one might imagine 
that one was reading a treatise by some present-day Darwinian 
(NB—with some education in philosophy) who has made up his 
mind to impartially determine how (the views of Linnaeus and 
other adherents of the doctrine of the immutability of species re- 
late to the more progressive views of Darwin and his followers. 
After all this, can one talk so irresponsibly of the “unscientific 
nature” of Hegel’s thinking? However, Mr. A. does not understand 
why Engels calls views on animal and plant species similar to 
those of Linnaeus metaphysical. In his opinion, the words “meta- 


* See Paragraph 80 in Hegel’s big Encyklopaedia (ist part). 
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physics” and “metaphysical” mean something quite different. 
Let us “enlighten” the “critic”. 

What is metaphysics? What does it deal with? It deals with 
the “unconditional” or the “primary” (the “Infinite”, the “Absolute”). 
However, what is the main distinctive feature of the “uncondi- 
tiona]” or “primary” in the doctrines of the old pre-Kantian philos- 
ophy? Of course, it is immutability and permanency. That is so 
because the unconditional, the immutable, the Infinite, is inde- 
pendent of the conditions of time and space, which change any 
object and phenomenon. That is why it (the unconditional) is 
immutable. 

Let us now consider what that distinctive feature of cognition 
is which is used by those whom Engels calls the metaphysicians. 
As can be seen from Linnaeus’s cognition of species, immutability 
is the distinctive feature of that cognition. In that case, cognition 
is in itself and in its own way boundless and unconditional. Con- 
sequently, the nature of such cognition is identical to that of the 
“unconditional”, which constituted the object of the old meta- 
physics. 

That is why Hegel calls metaphysical all those sciences which, 
to use his terminology, are created by the intellect, i.e., are immu- 
table and utterly separated from one another.* If Mr. A. absorbs 
all this, which is so unexpectedly new to him, he will realise 
that Engels was not the first writer to use the terms “metaphysical” 
and “dialectical” in our meaning. It was Hegel who originated 
that term)inology. 

Mr. A. tries to contrapose Engels to Marx. He quotes pages de- 
voted by Marx to the history of French materialism. From those pages, 
one can see that, when Marx wrote them, he did not use the word 
“metaphysics” in the sense I have just explained and Engels had 
in mind. At the time, Marx called all German idealistic philosophy 
metaphysics. Of course, Mr. A. is delighted to have spotted an 
alleged contradiction. He does not even suspect how important it 
was in the history of Marx’s intellectual development. 

The thing is that the pages quoted by Mr. A. constitute a chapter 
(later published separately) of a book written by Marx in collabo- 
ration with Engels, under the title of Die heilige Familie oder Kri- 
tik der kritischen Kritik, which was published in Frankfort on the 
Main in 1845. At the time of its writing, the break with Hegel’s 
idealism was, to Marx, still a fresh recollection; that idealism 
itself was still a most dangerous enemy. “Real Humanism has no 


“ To define these views with exactness, I have made reference to Lin- 
naeus's doctrine of species. But the history of the science of society contains 
no fewer, if not more, lucid examples of that. Remember what was said above 
about the utopians and the Enlighteners. To understand Hegel's views of the 
old metaphysics it would be useful to read Paragraph 34 of his Encyklopadte 
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more dangerous enemy in Germany than spiritualism or specula- 
tive idealism...,”2!® said Marx and Engels in the Foreword to the 
book. At a time of struggle, it is difficult to escape going to ex- 
tremes, and it is almost impossible to avoid injustice towards the 
enemy. Marx, too, was not fair to German idealism. Despising it 
as metaphysics,* he contraposed materialism to it. Subsequently, 
however, he saw that he had gone too far: he recalled the methodo 
logical merits of German idealism, and realised that the old ma- 
terialism, which had found expression in eighteenth-century 
French materialism, had not shed the shortcomings inherent in 
the old metaphysics. Then he discontinued using the word meta- 
physics in the sense he attached to it in the book: Die heilige Fami- 
lie, and gave the word the more precise meaning I have explained 
above, and already established by Hegel. It is the meaning the 
word has in the works of Engels, which are under attack by 
Mr. A. What, then, does the difference of opinion between Marz and 
Engels as discovered by Mr. A. boil down to? It consists in Marx 
having used the word “metaphysics” in Die heilige Familie in a 
sense different from the way Engels used it in the 1870s in his 
Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwédlzung der Wissenschaft.** That is 
all. It is not very much, but this little will grow even less if we 
remember that, in the forties, Engels himself used the word meta- 
physics in the same sense as Marz did at the time***; in the seventies 
(and already much earlier) Marz himself came to use this word 
in the meaning Engels attached to it in his polemic with Diihring. 
Incidentally, proof of this can be found in the critical comments 
on the “materialism of the natural scientists’, which Mr. A. came 
across in Volume I of Capital, and which exasperated him.**** 
These remarks exposed what Engels called the metaphysical 
element in the old materialism. Yet this is indirect proof, whose 
sense may escape Mr. A. Here is a more direct evidence. The book 
Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwilzung der Wissenschaft was written 
by Engels in close ideological contact, and even in collaboration, 


* The reason was that Hegel himself, who had exposed the nature of 
the old metaphysics so brilliantly, found that one could not after all do 
without metaphysics, and strove to evolve a new one which, in his opinion, 
would be free of the shortcomings of the old variety. He said forthright that 
the dialectical element of philosophy should be complemented by the meta- 
physical. Hegel's idealism was made up of these two elements, and when Marx 
called it metaphysics he had in mind its metaphysical component, not the 
dialectical. 

** The above-mentioned exposition of the metaphysical and the dialec- 
tical world-outlook is taken from that book. 

*** See the same book, Die heilige Familie, which, as 1 have already said, 
was written by Marx in collaboration with Engels. 
i **** | shall deal with the ridiculousness of this exasperation in another 
etter. 
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with Marx. In it, Engels reiterated that he was voicing views he 
shared with Marz. Had Marx found that it was not the case and 
that Engels regarded metaphysics differently from him, he would 
certainly have made that clear to the reader. He did not do so. 
Consequently, the terminology used by Engels did not in the 
least contradict Marx’s view at the time. 

The change in the meaning Marx and Engels used the word 
metaphysics in can be called a remarkable feature in the history 
of their intellectual development. Only one who does not wish 
to think or is totally incapable of thinking could see some con- 
tradiction here, and contrast the Marx of the forties with the 
Engels of the seventies. 

Mr. A. is much put out by Engels presenting Bacon and Locke 
as metaphysicians. But Engels has given them that name in the 
same sense as he would have used it in respect of Linnaeus, i.e., 
to show that they did not adhere to the dialectical point of view. 
Was Engels right, or not? If he was wrong, then Mr. A. should 
show up Engels’s error by revealing the dialectical nature of the 
philosophy of Bacon and Locke; Mr. A. has failed to do so for 
the simple reason that he is ignorant of Bacon and Locke,* meta- 
physics and dialectics. He has confined himself to raising a fuss 
about the use of words whose meaning has remained unknown to 
him. What a critic! 

However, it is time to wind up. In my next letter, I shall 
examine this critic in another aspect, but I do not vouch for 
that other aspect producing an impression more favourable than 
the one we have just formed. On the contrary, I am very much 
afraid that we shall have to repeat, when we hear the peals of 
his thunderous criticism: 

This thunder is not from a storm cloud! 


* I shall have to speak of Locke in my next letter where I shall show 
how poorly Mr. A. has understood him. 
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ON CROCE’S BOOK 


Benedetto Croce. Economic Materialism 
and Marzist Political Economy. Critical Essays. 
Translated by P. Shutyakov. Published by B. N. Zvonaryov.. 
St. Petersburg, 1901 


Signor Benedetto Croce considers himself a Marxist. However, 
there are various kinds of Marxists. There are, in Signor Croce’s. 
words, some who “are always ready” to accept Marx's views “with- 
out discussion and with that absence of freedom and intellectual 
originality which is to be seen in all their literature” (p. 243). 
Signor Croce calls such Marxists vulgar (p. 244). Yet there are. 
Marxists of a different coinage, those that criticise their teacher 
and are marked by “intellectual originality”. To such belongs. 
Signor B. Croce, who thinks that his “critical” essays “in their 
sum comprise fairly complete research into almost all the funda- 
mental problems of Marxism” (p. 3). To this, however, he adds 
the modest reservation “if I am not mistaken”, but his brash tone 
shows his conviction that no such mistake exists here and that, 
indeed, the fundamental propositions of Marxism have been 
seriously and thoroughly (and, of course, “critically”) studied 
in his essays. The claim, as one can see, is no small one. But is 
it well-grounded? We shall now see. 

Signor B. Croce “analyses” Marx's law of the fall in the rate of 
profit. The “vulgar” Marxists accept this thesis “without discus- 
sion”, in the way formulated and substantiated by their teacher. 
With the freedom and intellectual originality inherent in him, 
Signor Croce could not leave this law “unstudied”. He has made 
use of “logical arguments”, “arithmetical calculations” and even 
the “enlightened intuition of common sense” (p. 256; the Russian 
translation says: “the induction of common sense”, but this is 
‘a misprint, a slip of the pen or an error); all this has led him to 
the firm conviction that Marx was badly mistaken in this case, 
so much so that his method “fell apart in his hands” (p. 259). 
Elsewhere in the same essay, Signor Croce’s critical analysis 
leads to a result even sadder for the author of Capital: it appears 
that Marx “invented” his law of the fall in the rate of profit “out 
of his hatred for the kind of political economy he contemptuously 
called vulgar” (p. 256). Things must be in a pretty bad way, and 
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we, vulgar Marxists, have suspected nothing. Horrible is] the 
dream but merciful is the Lord. Let us turn an attentive eye to 
our critically-minded Marxist: perhaps we shall find that he has 
simply got things all muddled, following the notorious habit of 
Marx’s other “critics”. 

The “intuition of common sense” says the following: “We have 
before us, according to Marx's strictly schematic hypothesis, the 
capitalist class, on one hand, and the class of proletarians, on the 
other. Where does technological progress lead to? It increases 
wealth in the possession of the capitalist class. Does it not stand 
to reason that, as a result of technological progress, the capital- 
ists, who are spending wealth whose value is falling” (italics in 
the text—G.P.), “will be receiving the same services” (italics in the 
text—G.P.) “from the proletarians as before, and that, in con- 
sequence, the relation between the value of services and that of 
capital will change in favour of the former, i.e., that the rate 
of profit will increase. With the spending of wealth” (capital), 
“which was originally reproduced during five hours of work and 
is now reproduced in four hours, the workers continue to toi! for 
the same ten hours. The previous proportion was five to ten; 
it is now four to ten. The sponge costs less, but it absorbs the 
same amount of water” (p. 257). 

Let us imagine that we are dealing with a manufacturer at 
whose spinning mill a certain amount of cotton is turned into 
yarn every year. Let us further suppose that a breakthrough occurs 
in machine-spinning which doubles the spinner’s labour produc- 
tivity. How will this breakthrough affect the magnitude of the 
constant capital, i.e., of the sponge which, in Croce’s words, 
absorbs the workers’ living labour? Since the spinner’s labour 
productivity has doubled, it is clear that at present he will turn 
a double quantity of cotton into yarn. That double quantity of 
cotton should be provided by the manufacturer to the worker, 
which means that the former’s expenditures on raw material, 
with other conditions remaining the same, will double (disregard- 
ing any other additional expenditures). Hence it becomes clear 
that Signor Croce understood the importance of technological 
progress poorly when he asked himself: “How could Marx have 
imagined that the capitalist’s expenditures always increase with 
technological progress?” (same page). In practice, however, it 
turns out that Marx not only could but should have imagined this. 

But that is not all. The technological progress that doubled 
the spinner’s labour productivity consisted in improvements in 
machinery. Improved machinery usually costs more—there you 
have another factor of higher expenditures for the capitalist, 
and fresh proof that Signor Croce was very naive in asking him- 
self: “How could Marx have”, etc. 
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But Signor Croce goes on to object: “Capital ... is calculated, 
not in its physical volume but in its economic value. Economical- 
ly, that capital (supposing all other conditions remain the same) 
should have less value, or otherwise there would have been no 
technological progress” (p. 258). 

Here again our critic displays an extreme and almost moving 
naiveté. Technological progress “should” diminish the value of 
constant capital, or else there would be no technological prog- 
ress—that is al] Signor Croce has to say to refute Marx’s law. 
But, alas, that is too little. Technological progress consists in 
higher labour productivity, i.e., in every given unit of the product 
embodying a lesser amount of labour than before. But it dces 
not follow hence that commodities are now produced by less 
expensive machines. The reverse is true! Technological progress 
usually involves the use of more compler and consequently 
more expensive machinery. That is the case, not only in the sphere 
of production but also in the circulation of commodities. An 
ocean liner costs much more than a sailing vessel, though, with 
the development of ocean shipping, freight charges have fallen 
considerably. True, the existence of counteracting causes cannot 
be denied here. Marx gave a detailed list of them in his Capital 
(Vol. III, Part 1, p. 213 et seq. in the German edition).*!* Among 
them he included cheaper raw materials, machinery and other 
components of constant capital. “For instance,” he says, “the quan- 
tity of cotton worked up by a single European spinner in a modern 
factory has grown tremendously compared to the quantity for- 
merly worked up by a European spinner with a spinning-wheel. 
Yet the value of the worked-up cotton has not grown in the same 
proportion as its mass. The same applies to machinery and other 
fixed capital” (ibid., p. 217).2° “In isolated cases the mass of the 
elements of constant capital may even increase, while its value 
remains the same, or falls” (same page).®*! But that happens only 
in individual cases; on the whole, the value of constant capital 
increases, though not so rapidly as the mass of its elements. Any 
bright schoolboy knows that. But here are some interesting new 
facts. In the United States of America, the number of industrial 
enterprises (exclusive of mines) with annual productions of at 
least 500 dollars went up by 44 per cent during the decade between 
1889/1890 and 1899/1900; the number of workers employed there 
rose by 25 per cent; the aggregate pay-roll grew by 23 per 
cent; the capital invested in these factories (the reference is 
obviously to what is known as fixed capital) increased by 51 per 
cent; and, finally, mixed expenditures increased by 63 per cent 
(see Franz's article “Aus den Vereinigten Staaten” in Neue Zeit 
of May 17, 1902). These figures show that constant capital grows 
more rapidly than variable capital in the United States. What is 
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to be seen there in terms of time is to be seen in Russia in spatial 
terms. South Russia’s iron and steel] industry is equipped far better 
than that of the Urals, for which reason there is far more constant 
capital per worker employed in the iron and steel industry of 
the South than there is in the Urals. That, I repeat, is known to any 
schoolboy. Yet, Signor Croce continues to ask: in that case, what 
sense is there in improved production methods? With his “criti- 
cal” naiveté he does not even suspect that a more advanced and 
therefore (in most cases) a more expensive machine shifts lower 
cost to each separate unit of the product than the less expensive one 
does. Had he known this, he would have understood how ridiculous 
his “enlightened intuition of common sense” is, and how clumsy 
and helpless he is in his “criticism” of the law of the fall in the 
rate of profit. But he is ignorant of that and is therefore ex- 
tremely pleased with his “criticism”. 

We have chosen this particular essay by Signor Croce because 
it confirms the truth of the French saying: les beaux esprits se 
rencontrent. It is common knowledge that in Russian literature 
Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky has used similar arguments to refute 
Marx’s law.®?2 That critic’s argumentation has been excellently 
refuted by Mr. Karelin (in Nauchnoye Obozreniye®**), while Mr. 
Tugan’s reasoning was recently taken up for scrutiny by Kautsky 
in Neue Zeit on the occasion of the appearance of a German trans- 
lation of Mr. Tugan’s book on crises, which included his pseudo- 
Tefutation of Marx. Of course, we shall not repeat here the argu- 
ments of Karelin and Kautsky.* 

We would just like to note that whenever two great minds make 
some great discovery, it is always of interest to decide the question 
of what scholarly Germans call Prioritdt. Who holds the “priority” 
in refuting Marx's law of the fall in the rate of profit: Signor Croce 
or Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky? What does the chronology say? 
Signor Croce’s “critical” essay, which we are examining, first ap- 
peared in a scholarly Italian publication in May 1899 (see the 
introduction to his book, p. 4, footnote); in the same month of 
the same year Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky “refuted” Marx in Nau- 


* Kautsky, who showed that Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky's “criticism” was 
merely a return to the viewpoint of vulgar political economy, nevertheless, 
pays him quite a few compliments. To Kautsky’s mind, Mr. Tugan is almost 
a most outstanding “critic”. In fact, this writer possesses great diligence 
and a certain descriptive skill. However, as far as economic theory is con- 
cerned, he is dead to it, or ag yet unborn. To us, the compliments he has 
received from Kautsky seem completely undeserved. We believe they can 
be explained by the same psychological aberration which makes socialists 
in each separate country think that the bourgeoisie of foreign countries are 
better than their own: Kautsky was excessively bored with the German “crit- 
ics”. 
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chnoye Obozreniye. It is evident that the priority belongs to neither 
of them: les beaux esprits (critiques) se sont rencontrés; but 
should you, dear reader, say that both these critical minds could 
borrow their “critical” idea from some third person, a still more 
“critical” economist, we would reply: you are right. Open Ver- 
handlungen der an 28 und 29 September 1894 in Wien abgehaltenen 
Generalversammlung des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik tiber Kartelle 
und tiber das ldndliche Erbrecht, Leipzig, 1895, and you will 
find on page 218 the following words by Professor Julius Wolf, 
the notorious Sozialistenfresser: 

“Professor Brentano’s viewpoint that fixed capital increases 
as against circulating capital seems to be shared in many circles. 
Though in a slightly different wording, this viewpoint forms part 
of the socialist doctrine. I cannot agree with him, at least, not 
absolutely. Several weeks ago, a Zurich manufacturer, with 
whom I am on friendly terms, made some calculations on that 
score. He is a spinner himself, with a thorough knowledge of 
the history of spinning, especially in Britain, i.e., in the country 
where, for quite understandable reasons, Herr Brentano and the 
socialists gladly borrow material to back their arguments. This 
manufacturer has calculated that fixed capital is now lower in 
spinning than [before. Buildings, spindles and various machines 
have now become relatively less expensive; wages, on the other 
hand, have risen.... Ifso, the natural law (Naturgesetz) of econom- 
ic development Herr Brentano makes reference to does not 
exist.” 

The Zurich manufacturer mentioned by Herr Wolf was evidently 
no one else but Friedrich Bertheau, who, early in 1895, published 
a booklet, Fiinf Briefe iber Marx an Herrn Dr. Julius Wolf, 
Professor der Nationalékonomie in Ziirich, with an introduction 
by the selfsame Dr. Wolf. On pages 47-49 of this booklet the author 
cites figures designed to show that, in reality, it is not constant 
capital that has shown a relative increase but variable capital 
(note that Herr Bertheau uses Marx’s terminology: constant and 
variable capital). As for the figures cited by Herr Bertheau, we 
can say that even if they really proved what he wanted, they could 
not refute Marx's law, which is backed by figures of far broader 
significance than those of the Zurich manufacturer: even in this 
case, the best, they could indicate that Britain's spinning industry 
belongs to those exceptions to the general rule that Marx himself 
referred to. But Herr Bertheau’s figures do not contain even the 
slightest shadow of what he is out to prove with the frivolity 
in matters of theory typical ef so many “people of practice”. This 
can be easily seen by anybody who will go to the trouble of read- 
ing the above-mentioned excerpt from Fiinf Briefe tiber Marz. 
We can refer those who are interested in learning in what direction 
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the ratio of constant capital to variable capital is proceeding 
in Britain’s cotton industry to a book Large-Scale Production, 
‘etc., by Herr Schulze-Gavernitz, St. Petersburg, 1897. This book 
is, in its turn, full of misunderstandings, understatements, para- 
logisms and sophisms, but it contains some very instructive data 
on the problem we are dealing with. 

Be it as it may, our beaux esprits have met in the field of ... 
plagiarism. Criticism, forsooth! 

The above-cited arguments of the “intellectually original” 
Marxist give a very clear idea of his economic naiveté. But to 
make sure, here is another economic gem of his—after all, plenty 
is no plague. 

In the essay “New Interpretations of the Marxist Theory of 
Value” we read: 

“Marx constructed his own concept of value; he set forth the 
process of the transformation of value into price, and reduced the 
nature of profit to surplus value. To me, the entire problem of 
a criticism of Marxism boils down to the following: is Marx’s 
concept basically wrong (wholly, if the premises are erroneous, 
or partly because of erroneous deductions)? Or else: if Marx’s 
concept is basically correct, has it not been brought into a catego- 
ry it does not belong to; has something been asked of it that it 
does not give; with a failure also to recognise what it is in reality? 
After arriving at the second conclusion, J asked myself: in what 
conditions and with which hypotheses is Marx’s theory intelli- 
gible?” (pp. 216-17). 

To this clearly formulated question Signor Croce replies to 
himself as follows: “The concept of labour value holds true for 
.an ideal society, in which the products of labour are the only 
benefits, and class distinctions are non-existent...” (p. 231). 
“Thus we shall have: 1) Anjeconomic producing society without 
‘class distinctions. The law of labour value. 2) A social division 
of classes. The origins of profit, which solely in comparison with 
the preceding type and inasmuch as the concepts of the former are 
transferred to the latter (Signor Croce’s italics), can be qualified 
.as surplus value. 3) The technological distinction between various 
industries, which necessitate a different composition of capital.... 
The appearance of the average rate of profit, which, in comparison 
with the preceding type, can be regarded as transformed and equalised 
surplus value” (p. 213, italics ours). 

In the essay “On the Question of the Interpretation and Criticism 
of Certain Concepts of Marxism”, in which the same question is 
examined, Signor Croce’s idea is explained as follows: 

“Marx's labour value is not a logical generalisation but a fact 
thought of and taken as a type, i.e., something quite distinct from 
a logical concept. It is not a pale abstraction, but has all the 
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richness of a concrete fact.* This concrete fact serves, in Marx's 
research, as a term of comparison, a measurement, a type” (p. 106). 

Everything seems clear: labour value is merely a “fact thought 
of as a type”, and it is only from the standpoint of such a “fact- 
type” that the name of surplus value can be applied to profit. 
Well, well, this is the way our extraordinary Marxist has under- 
stood the author of Capital. Does Marx ever “call” profit surplus 
value? Applying such a “name” to it means confusing those very 
concepts which have to be clarified. According to Marx, profit, 
like interest or ground rent, constitutes part of the value created by 
the workers’ unpaid labour. But if that provides grounds to rename 
it as surplus value, we shall have to apply the same “name” to 
interest and ground rent as well. It is obvious that nothing good 
can be expected from such terminology. But all this is merely 
en passant. The main thing for us here is that, according to Marx, 
it is not at all in an imaginary “economic producing society 
without class distinctions” that profit constitutes part of the 
surplus value, but in present-day capitalist society, which is an 
indisputable “empirical fact”. This is something our “critically 
minded” Marxist does not understand. He is so imbued with 
the spirit of vulgar political economy that the question simply 
pops out of him: why should one designate as transformation 
of surplus-value something that is the natural economic outcome: 
of capital, which (because it is capital) must produce profit? 
(p. 230). This is something beyond compare! After this, how can 
one discuss things with Signor Croce, or explain to him, that it 
was Marx’s scientific purpose incidentally to prove why that 
“natural outcome of capital” which is called profit is possible and 
where it comes from; or present surplus value to him as the source 
of the “natural outcome”? All that will] be in vain, a waste of time, 
the intellectually original Marxist will reply with invincible 
conviction that the existence of surplus value is possible only 
in an imaginary society without class divisions and that therefore 
linking surplus value with the source of profit—that natural 
outcome of capital—means revealing that lack of original thinking 
which, to their uttermost shame, marks the vulgar Marxists. 
Signor Benedetto Croce is evidently directly descended from the 
man in the fable by the Russian writer Ivan Krylov, who failed 
to notice the elephant. and does not see what stares him in the face. 

Indeed, the offspring of that remarkable specimen of human 
nature are most numerous. They include all those “critics” of 
Marx who believe in the existence of a contradiction between 


* In a footnote Signor Croce aads: “It should not be forgotten that a. 
concrete fact need not be an empirical fact, but one which is purely hypothe- 
tical, i.e., existing only in part in an empirical reality.” 
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Volumes One and Three of Capital. In a review of Mr. Frank's 
book Marz’s Theory of Value and Its Significance (see Zarya, 
Nos. 2-3, p. 324 et seq.), we showed that, in reality, there is 
no contradiction between the two volumes, and that Volume 
Two—somehow quite forgotten in this case—contained unequivo- 
cal indications as to how Marx resolved the antinomy between 
the law of value, on the one hand, and the law of the equal rate 
of profit, on the other. In our review, we referred to pages 152 
and 253 of Volume Two (in the Russian translation, these corre- 
spond to pages 185 and 315 of the second edition of the German 
original). Now let us refer to some more passages in the same: 
volume. On page 79, Marx says that, under the capitalist method 
of calculating profit ... for capital in different spheres of invest- 
ment, wherever the times of circulation are different, a longer 
time of circulation period tends to bring about an increase of 
prices, in short, serves as one of the causes of equalising profits 
(italics ours; the excerpt is on page 97 of the second edition of 
the German original).°*4 This is completely in the spirit of Volume 
Three. Further, 'the excerpt on p. 88 reads as follows: “All labour: 
which adds value can also add surplus-value, and will always. 
add surplus-value under capitalist production, as the value created 
by labour depends on the amount of the labour itself, whereas: 
the surplus-value created by it depends on the extent to which 
the capitalist pays for it. Consequently, costs which enhance the. 
price of a commodity without adding to its use-value, which 
therefore are to be classed as unproductive expenses so far as. 
society is concerned, may be a source of enrichment to the indi- 
vidual capitalist” (p. 107 in the German original).°*> The reader 
will realise that these unproductive expenses could not serve as 
a source of wealth for individual capitalists had not the surplus. 
value extracted from the working class been distributed between 
employers proportionately to the capital of each of them. Finally, 
on p. 296, in posing the question of how the value of the capital 
consumed in production is replaced from the annual product, 
and how the movement of this replacement is absorbed by the. 
consumption of surplus-value by the capitalists and of wages by 
the workers, Marx remarked that he was implying an exchange. 
of products in accordance with their value, but made a highly 
significant reservation, which has been poorly translated into 
Russian, and which we shall first quote in the original: “So weit 
die Preise von den Werthen abweichen kann dieser Umstand ... 
auf die Bewegung des gesellschaftlichen Kapitals keinen Einfluss. 
ausiiben. Es tauschen sich nach wie vor im Ganzen dieselben 
Massen Produkten aus, obgleich die einzelnen Kapitalisten dabei 
in Werthverhaltnissen betheiligt sind, die nicht mehr propor- 
zionell waren ihren respektiven Vorschiissen und den von jedem 
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von ihnen einzeln produzierten Mehrwerthmassen” (p. 368 of 
the second edition). What this means is: “The fact that prices 
diverge from values cannot, however, exert any influence on the 
movements of the social capital. On the whole, there is the same 
exchange of the same quantities of products, although the indi- 
vidual capitalists are involved in value-relations no longer pro- 
portional to their respective advances and to the quantities of 
surplus-value produced singly by every one of them.”°”6 If, with 
prices diverging from values, the ‘exchange of quantities of prod- 
ucts remains the same, this makes it obvious, on the one hand, 
that the aggregate sum of the values exchanged will remain the same 
too. If the above-mentioned divergence does not influence the move- 
ments of the social capital, then, on the other hand, such diver- 
gence cannot change the nature of the process of creation of that 
quantity of surplus-value which is absorbed by social capital and 
is distributed among individual capitalists. Consequently, no matter 
how we reply to the question of the divergence between average 
prices from values—whether affirmatively or negatively—our 
reply cannot affect the solution of the question of where social 
surplus value comes from. Hence, it follows that Volume Three of 
“Capital” could not contradict Volume One, and that the “critics” 
have sought contradictions where none could exist, i.e., they 
have completely misunderstood Marx. 

It was not so difficult, however, to understand him. If the 
“critics” have held the opinion that, according to Volume One, aver- 
age commodity prices coincide with their values, they have done so of 
their own free will. As to Marx, he stressed, in the above-mentioned 
volume, that there is actually no such coincidence. For his part, 
Frederick Engels declared that the idea of such a coincidence was 
quite groundless. In objecting to Eugen Dihring, he remarked 
that Marx never claimed that the individual industrialist, in 
all and any circumstances, sells at its full value the surplus prod- 
uct received by him. “Marx says expressly that merchant’s 
profit also forms a part of surplus-value, and on the assumptions 
made this is only possible when the manufacturer sells his prod- 
uct to the merchant below its value”. (Herrn Eugen Diihrings 
Umwéilzung der Wissenschaft, 3. Auflage, S. 226).5?? Later, referring 
to a passage in Volume One, Engels says: “Herr Diihring might 
see from this alone that competition plays a leading part in the 
distribution of surplus-value, and with some reflection the indi- 
cations given in the first volume are in fact enough to make clear, 
at least in its main features, the transformation of surplus-value 
into its subforms” (Unterformen) (ibid., S. 228).°8 The words 
we have italicised in themselves provide a clear instruction with 
regard to the direction in which the solution of the celebrated “riddle” 
should have been sought. When the selfsame Engels suggested in 
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the Preface to Volume Two that tho riddle should he solved by 
scholars who held that Rodbertus’s viewpoint was the hidden 
source of Marx’s economic theory, it should have been perfectly 
clear to any man of understanding how matters stood. The reader 
should note that Engels addressed those very people who lauded 
Rodbertus as against Marx, and them alone. He invited them to 
show that, with the help of Rodbertus’s economic theory, the 
riddle could ‘be solved, not only without any divergence from the law 
of value but rather on the basis of that law. He made the suggestion 
simply and exclusively because they could not take it up without 
renouncing Rodbertus’s economic theory. Anyone familiar with 
the latter’s writings knows that, in his opinion, the law of value 
is far from predominant in capitalist society. It was this aspect 
of Rodbertus’s view on value that Engels had in mind when he 
made his wily suggestion to Rodbertus’s followers, which the 
“critics” understood as a guarantee that the coincidence of prices 
with values would be proved in Volume Three of Capital. It was 
a bad miscalculation, but responsibility for it lay with the critics, 
not with Volume Three or with Marx and Engels. 
Consequently, Rodbertus’s theory of value differs greatly from 
Marx's theory on the same subject. Indeed, it differs in the extreme, 
though the “critics” do not, of course, even suspect it. Rodber- 
tus puts it as follows: if commodities are exchanged in proportion 
to the amount of labour spent on their production, the law of 
value is fully applicable; if not, the operation of this law seems 
to be cancelled. Marz understood the question in a far broader way, 
which is clear from Volume One of Capital and is shown even 
better in one of his letters to Kugelmann published recently in 
Neue Zeit. We are referring to the letter of July 11, 1868 in which 
Marx says: “As for the Centralblatt, the man is making the greatest 
possible concession in admitting that, if one means anything at 
all by value, the conclusions I draw must be accepted. The unfor- 
tunate fellow does not see that, even if there were no chapter on 
‘value’ in my book, the analysis of the real relations which I give 
would contain the proof and demonstration of the real value 
relations. All that palaver about the necessity of proving the 
concept of value comes from complete ignorance both of the subject 
dealt with and of scientific method. Every child knows that a 
nation which ceased to work, I will not say for a year, but even 
for a few weeks, would perish. Every child knows, too, that the 
volume of products corresponding to the different needs re- 
quires different and quantitatively determined amounts of the 
total labour of society (der gesellschaftlichen Gesammtarbeit). 
That this necessity of the distribution of social labour in definite 
proportions cannot possibly be done away with by a particular 
form of social production but can only change the mode of its 
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appearance, is self-evident. Natural laws cannot be abolished 
at all. What can change in historically different circumstances 
is only the form in which these laws assert themselves. And the 
form in which this proportional distribution of labour asserts itself,. 
in a social system where the interconnection of social labour 
manifests itself through the private exchange of individual prod- 
ucts of labour, is precisely the exchange value of these products. 
Science consists precisely in demonstrating how (in the original: 
zu entwickeln—to develop) the law of value asserts itself. So 
that if one wanted at the very beginning to ‘explain’ all the phe- 
nomena which seemingly contradict that law, one would have 
to present the science before science. It is precisely Ricardo’s 
mistake that in his first chapter on value he takes as given a varie- 
ty of categories that have not yet been explained in order to prove 
their conformity with the law of value.... The vulgar economist 
has not the faintest idea that the actual everyday exchange rela- 
tions can not be directly identical with the magnitudes of value. 
The essence (der Witz) of bourgeois society consists precisely 
in this, that a priori there is no conscious social regulation of 
production. The rational and naturally necessary asserts itself 
only as a blindly working average. And then the vulgar economist 
thinks he has made a great discovery when, in face of the disclo- 
sure of intrinsic interconnection, he proudly states that on the 
surface things look different. In fact, he boasts that he sticks to 
appearance, and takes it for the ultimate. Why, then, have any 
science at all?’s?9 

Exchange value is a form assumed by the operation of the law 
of value, a mode of operation of that law. It is no more than an 
historical category. But while the above-mentioned law's mode of 
operation changes together with social relations, the operation 
itself is just as ineradicable as the operation of the eternal laws 
of Nature. Therefore, if we see that the mode of operation changes: 
or becomes more complex for one reason or another, say, because: 
of competition between capitalists that does not mean that the 
operation itself ends, or is eliminated at least partially. No, while 
manifesting itself differently, or intertwining with the operation 
of another law, it still remains in full force, and it is the researcher’s 
task to follow it up through a multitude of new forms and inter- 
twinings. Marx accomplished that task in his Capital. As to 
Rodbertus, he not only failed to solve it, but considered its solution 
impossible. In his words, one of Marx's mistakes was that “er 
nimmt den Arbeitswerth aller Giiter schon in dem heutigen 
Zustande als realisiert an, wahrend dies nur durch Gesetze gesche- 
hen kann” (see his letter to R. Meyer of September 8, 1871 pub- 
lished in his Briefe und sozial-politische Aufsdétze, Vol. I, pp. 99- 
100. Italics ours). For Rodbertus, the entire law of value consisted 
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in the exchange relations of commodities being determined by the 
amount of labour spent on the production of each of them. In 
other words, Rodbertus confused the operation of the law with one 
of the modes (“forms”) of its operation determined in each particular 
period by society's economic structure. The same error is repeated 
by all who think that in Volume Three of Capital Marx discarded 
his theory of value. But enough of that. The reader can see for 
himself how far removed Marx’s idea is from what is ascribed 
to him by Signor Croce with his “fact thought of and taken as 
a type”. 

To criticise Marx, or any other thinker, one should understand 
him. That is the crux of the matter, and it makes itself unpleasant- 
ly felt almost on every page of Signor Croce’s critical essays. 
He has failed to understand Marx’s economic theory, or his histor- 
ical theory. We have no space for long excerpts here, so we shall 
‘confine ourselves to one statement alone. After praising Antonio 
Labriola, incidentally for the fact that in his book on the materi- 
alistic explanation of history he “allows” of the existence of ideolo- 
gy, and even “the frequently occurring absence in him of a 
consciousness and understanding of his position”, Signor Croce 
adds: “Since man lives not only in society but also in Nature, 
Labriola recognises the force of race, temperament, and” (1!) 
“the promptings of Nature. Finally, he does not close his eyes 
to human personality, that is to say, the actions of those who 
are called great men and who, if not creators, are certainly collab- 
orators of history” (pp. 29-30). Signor Croce calls all this conces- 
sions (p. 30). The term will probably be approved of by the cele- 
brated Professor Kareyev, but the “vulgar” Marxists will reply 
with derisive laughter. Let Signor Croce give good thought to 
Marx’s theory of history; he will then see that, far from precluding 
the “promptings of Nature”, it simply assumes their existence (as 
will be seen, for instance, from Volume One of Capital). In exactly 
the same way, it has never occurred to any serious Marxist to 
deny the “actions of great men”, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them regards the latter as “collaborators” of history. The idea 
associated with the word consists in great people working together 
with or alongside of history—a patent absurdity, at least for our 
fraternity of “vulgar” Marxists.* Equally obvious to us is the old 
truth that people are not always aware of their condition in life. 
After all, our activities are all directed primarily towards devel- 
oping the consciousness of the proletariat. To see any “concession” 
here means behaving like one who has failed to notice what stares 
him in the face. 


* On the question of the role of so-called great and highly placed men, 
see our article in the collection of essays Twenty Years. 
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We shall not discuss Labriola’s other “concessions”, which 
have already been dealt with in Russian literature (see Kamensky’s 
article in Novoye Slovo**'), 

After everything that has been said, the “vulgar” Marxists will 
not be surprised to learn that our intellectually original Marxist 
belongs to the category of the forthright opponents of the dialectical 
method and of materialism. Naturally, he has not the slightest 
notion of either. Without feeling a shadow of doubt, he repeats 
the opinion that philosophical materialism consists in a recognition 
of spiritual phenomena being merely an unreal semblance, behind 
which physical phenomena lie concealed (p. 190). Such patent 
absurdities deserve no refutation, which is why we shall leave 
unanswered the rebuke made against us personally, namely that, 
in our Beitrége zur Geschichte des Materialismus we voiced “the 
need to go back to Holbach and Helvetius” (pp. 19-20). We 
returned to Holbach and Helvetius in the sense that we consid- 
ered it necessary to compare Marx’s materialism with French 
eighteenth-century materialism and discover kinship and gene- 
tic links between these two phases in the history of the mater- 
ialistic world-outlook. Had not Signor Croce been blinded by the 
usual philistine prejudices against materialism, and had he under- 
stood Marx’s views, he would have found strange, not that we 
felt a need of that comparison but its not having been expressed 
far earlier in philosophical literature. 

Of himself Signor Croce says that he has not “escaped from 
the power of Kant’s critique” (p. 175), in ethical questions. We 
shall add that “Kant’s critique” has made a deep and indelible 
impress on all his world-outlook. Therein lies the secret of his 
own “critical” exercises. He senses that Kantianism is incompat- 
ible with Marx’s historical and socio-political views, which are 
imbued through and through with the spirit of materialism. But 
instead of decisively rejecting Kantianism or completely turning 
away from Marxism, he tries to sit between two stools by trying 
to modify Marxism to make it finally cease from contradicting 
what it cannot but contradict. With him, as with many others, 
this assiduous but quite unproductive labour is adorned with the 
label of criticism. Hardly has there ever existed, in the history of 
human thought, a name less suited to what it should indicate. 

Thus, Signor Croce's book is a poor gift to the Russian reader. 
It is all the worse for Mr. P. Shutyakcv having produced a very 
poor translation. For example, we read on p. 132 of his translation 
that Marx's historical theory is nothing more but a canon, @ 
manual of historical interpretation, and that the “manual coun- 
sels concentration on society’s economic essence, for a better 
understanding of its configuration and changes”. What is society's 
economic essence? We turn to the original and find (p. 115): Sostrato 
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economico della societa, i.e., society’s economic substratum. This 
does not precisely convey Marx’s view either, but at least makes 
some sense, while “economic essence” is sheer nonsense. The foot- 
note on page 61 says: “On the whole, the form of value pursued 
by Marx is an equation between two concrete values.” What does 
“to pursue” a form of value mean? And what is an “equation” 
between values? The Italian original (p. 53) says: “La concezione 
del valore nel Capital del Marx ... e insomma il paragone fra due 
valori concreti”, i.e., “in a word, the definition of value in Marx's 
Capital is a comparison between two concrete values”. Theoreti- 
cally, as we already know, this is incorrect, but there is no “pur- 
suit” or “equation” here, which raises Signor Croce’s error to the 
power of two. Mr. P. Shutyakov’s translation contains quite 
a few such blunders. 


KARL MARX 


The thirty-fifth issue of Iskra appears on the twentieth anni- 
~-versary of the death of Karl Marx, to whom it has devoted most 
of its space. 

If it is true that the proletariat’s great international movement 
was the most remarkable social phenomenon of the nineteenth 
‘century, it should he recognised that the founder of the Inter- 
national Working Men's Association®** was the most outstanding 
man of that century. At once fighter and thinker, he not only 
-organised the first forces of the international army of industrial 
workers, but, together with his unswerving friend Frederick 
Engels, forged the mighty spiritual weapon with which that 
army has already inflicted so many telling defeats on the enemy, 
and will eventually bring it complete victory. We owe it to 
Karl Marx that socialism has become a science. If politically 
conscious proletarians are now fully aware that a social revolution 
is necessary for the complete emancipation of the working class, 
and that the revolution should be the concern of the working 
class itself; if they are now uncompromising and indefatigable 
enemies of the bourgeois order, that stems from the influence 
of scientific socialism. From the viewpoint of “practical reason”, 
scientific socialism differs from the utopian in its having decisive- 
ly exposed the basic contradictions of capitalist society and ruth- 
lessly shown up the naive futility of all plans of social reform— 
sometimes most ingenious and always well-intentioned —ad vanced 
by utopian socialists of different schools as the best means of 
doing away with the class st:uggle and reconciling the proletariat 
with the bourgeoisie. The present-day proletarian, who has learnt 
the theory of scientific socialism and remains true to its spirit, 
cannot but be revolutionary both logically and emotionally, i.e., 
cannot but belong to the most “dangerous” variety of revolution- 
ar es. 

To Marx fell the signal honour of becoming the nineteenth- 
-century socialist best hated by the bourgeoisie. At the same time, 
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he had the enviable good fortune of becoming the most venerated 
teacher of the proletariat of the times. As he became the focus 
of the exploiters’ malice, his name acquired ever greater esteem 
with the exploited. Today, in the early years of the twentieth 
century, politically conscious proletarians throughout the world 
see him as their teacher, and take pride in him as one of the most 
universal and profound minds, as one of the most noble and 
selfless personalities known in history. 

“The saint in whose memory May 1 is celebrated is called Karl 
Marx,” said a bourgeois Vienna newspaper in late April 1890. 
Indeed, the annual May 1st demonstration of the workers of the 
world provides grand if unpremeditated homage to the memory 
of this genius, whose programme blended in a coherent whole the 
workers’ day-to-day struggle for better terms of sale for their 
labour power and the revolutionary struggle against the existing 
economic system. However, this homage has nothing in common 
with religious festivals; the homage paid by the present-day proleta- 
riat to its “saints” is the greater, the greater the latter’s efforts have 
helped bring nearer the happy time when liberated mankind will 
build its kingdom of heaven on earth, leaving the heavens to 
the angels and the birds... 3° 

Among the spiteful absurdities spread about Marx is the con- 
coction that the author of Capital was hostile towards Russians. 
in fact, he hated Russian tsarism, which always played the vile 
role of international gendarme, ready to crush any liberation 
movement wherever it had begun. 

Marx took the keenest interest in all serious manifestations of 
internal development in Russia and—what is most important—had 
a thorough grip of the subject rarely to be met among West Euro- 
pean contemporaries. In his reminiscences of Marx, a German 
worker, Lessner by name, tells of how Marx was overjoyed at 
the appearance of the Russian translation of Capital, and how 
pleasant it was for him to believe that people were appearing in 
Russia capable of understanding and disseminating the ideas of 
scientific socialism. From the Preface tothe Russian translation 
of the Manifesto of the Communist Party, which he and Engels 
signed, we learn that his sympathy with the Russian revolution- 
aries and his impatient desire to see them victorious even led him 
to considerably overestimate our revolutionary movement of the 
time. The hearty welcome offered to Russian exiles at Marx’s 
hospitable home* is exemplified by his attitude towards Lopatin 
and Hartman. His differences with Herzen were caused partly 
by a chance misunderstanding, and partly by his well-deserved 


* The selfsame worker Lessner said that Marx’s house “was always open 
to all trustworthy friends”, 
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mistrust of Slavophile socialism, whose herald in West European 
literature our brilliant fellow-countryman regrettably became under 
the influence of the bitter disappointments of 1848-51. Marx’s scat- 
hing criticism of Slavophile socialism, expressed in the first edition 
of Volume I of Capital, deserves praise, not censure, particularly 
today when that brand of socialism is reviving in our country in 
the shape of the programme of the party that calls itself socialist- 
revolutionary.*** Last, Marx's bitter struggle against Bakunin in 
the International Working Men’s Association had nothing to do 
with that anarchist’s Russian origin, and stemmed from the irrec- 
oncilable oppositeness of the two men’s views.* When the pub- 
lications of the Emancipation of Labour group*® began for the 
lirst time to spread Social-Democratic ideas among Russian revo- 
lutionaries, Engels, in a letter to Vera Zasulich,*** expressed 
regret that this had not happened in the lifetime of Marx who, as 
he put it, would have rejoiced at the group’s literary undertaking. 
And what would the great author of Capital have said, had he 
lived to see how numerous is his following among the Russian 
workers? What joy would have filled his heart if he had heard of 
events such as recently took place in Rostov-on-Don!*” In his 
time, a Russian Marxist was a rarity, and Russian progressives 
regarded such a rarity at best with a smile of good-natured pity; 
today Marx's ideas are predominant in the Russian revolutionary 
movement; those Russian revolutionaries who, out of habit, reject 
them all or in part—such people, despite their often vociferous revo- 
lutionary phrase-mongering, long ago ceased in fact from being 
progressive and, unaware of the fact, have joined the vast camp: 
of the .-trogrades. 

Many a 1 ‘fle has also been said and repeated about Marx's. 
frequent pole vical clashes with his opponents. Some peaceable 
hut unpercepti:e people ascribed such clashes to what they called 
his irrepressibl:: contentiousness, which allegedly stemmed from 
his cantankerous nature. In fact, the almost incessant literary 
struggle he was obliged to wage, particularly at the outset of 
his social activities, was brought about, not by his nature but 
by the social significance of the idea he defended. He was one 
of the first socialists to wholly take up the position of the class 


* In his Essays on the Modern History of Political Economy (Russ. ed., 
p. 294) M. Tugan-Baranovsky, formerly a “Marxist” and now a vulgar Econ- 
omist, has repeated the anarchists’ gossip that Marx helped spread libel 
against Bakunin. This is not the place to analyse the arguments used te 
bolster such fabrications: we shall deal with them in more detail in Zarya, 
where the thoughtless work of Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky’s will be given the as- 
sessment it deserves. However, it should be noted that our former “Marxist” 
has made no effort to critically appraise his sources. He has repeated the 
accusation without adducing any proof, this, in its turn, turning his state- 
ment into libel. 
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struggle in theory and practice, and to separate the proletariat’s 
interests from those of the petty bourgeoisie. It is therefore not 
surprising that he often had to clash with theorists of petty- 
bourgeois socialism who were so numerous at the time, especially 
among German “intellectuals”. To discontinue his polemic with 
such theorists would have meant abandoning the idea of uniting 
the proletariat in a party of its own, one with its own historical 
goal, but not dragging at the tail of the petty bourgeoisie. “Our 
task,” Marx’s journal Neue Rheinische Zeitung said in April 1850, 
“consists in a ruthless criticism directed even more at our false 
friends than our open enemies; in assuming that stand, we take 
pleasure in rejecting any cheap democratic popularity.” Open 
enemies were less dangerous because they were no longer able to 
blunt the class-consciousness of the proletarians, whereas petty- 
bourgeois socialists, with their “classless” programmes, were 
still influencing very many workers. The struggle against them 
was inevitable, and Marx waged it with the inimitable skill so 
characteristic of him. His example should not be forgotten by 
us, Russian Social-Democrats, who have to work under conditions 
very similar to those that existed in pre-revolutionary Germany. 
Surrounded as we are, on all sides, by petty-bourgeois theorists of 
a specifically “Russian socialism”, we must firmly remember that 
the proletariat’s interests also oblige us to ruthlessly criticise 
our false friends—for example, the “Socialist-Revolutionaries”, 
who are well known to our readers. We must do that regardless 
of the indignation our unsparing criticism may evoke among those 
good-natured but unperceptive friends of peace and concord among 
various revolutionary “factions”. 

Marx’s theory is today’s “algebra of revolution”. An understand- 
ing of it is essential to all those who want to wage a conscious 
struggle against the existing order of things in our country. This 
is so true that there was a time when even many ideologists of the 
Russian bourgeoisie felt an urge to become Marxists. Marx’s ideas 
were indispensable to them in their struggle against the ante- 
diluvian theories of Narodism, which so sharply contradicted the 
new economic relations in Russia. This was well realised by those 
young bourgeois ideologists who were acquainted better than 
others with modern social science literature. They rallied under 
the banner of Marxism, and, fighting under that banner, won a 
measure of fame. But when the Narodniks were routed and their 
antiquated theories turned into so much rubble, our new-fangled 
Marxists decided that Marxism had done its job, and that the 
time had come to subject it to severe criticism. That “criticism” 
was carried out on the pretext that social thinking had to ad- 
vance; however, its only outcome was that our recent allies moved 
backward and took up the theoretical stand of the West-European 
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bourgeois of a social-reformist hue. No matter how miserable 
the outcome of that loudly trumpeted “critical” crusade, or how 
painful it was to Russian Social-Democrats to behold the “criti- 
cal” transformations of those they had only recently fought 
jointly with against the common foe and had hoped eventually to 
draw close to themselves, they had, on reflection, to recognise 
that our neo-Marxists’ retreat to the “Holy Mount” of bourgeois 
reformism was not only quite natural but was also indirect con- 
firmation of the correctness of the materialist understanding of 
history Marx had evolved. In 1895-96, Marxism appealed to people 
who, in their social standing, mentality or moral qualities, had 
nothing in common either with the proletariat or with its libera- 
tion struggle. There was atime when Marxism was the vogue at 
every St. Petersburg chancery. Had such a situation persisted, it 
would have proved that the founders of scientific socialism were 
mistaken in stating that a mode of thought hinges on the way of 
life, and that the upper classes cannot become bearers of the 
ideas of social revolution of our times. But the “criticism” of 
Marx that began right after the struggle against the reactionary 
aspirations of Narodism had ended, once again proved that Marx 
and Engels were right: the “critics’’ mode of thinking was deter- 
mined by their social status; in rebelling against the “fanaticism of 
dogma”, they had in fact risen up only against the socio-revolu- 
tionary content of Marx’s theory. They stood in no need of a 
Marx who, throughout a lifetime of unremitting toil, struggle 
and hardship, was so full of a sacred hatred of capitalist exploita- 
tion. Marx, the leader of the revolutionary proletariat, seemed 
to them indecent and “unscientific”. They needed only that Marx 
who, in the Manifesto of the Communist Party, declared he was 
ready to support the bourgeoisie inasmuch as it was revolutionary 
in its struggle against the absolute monarchy and petty-bourgeois 
philistinism. They were interested solely in the democratic half 
of Marx's socio-democratic programme. That was most natural, 
but it was our critics’ perfectly natural aspirations which made 
obvious the utter groundlessness of counting on them as socialists. 
Their place is in the ranks of the liberal opposition, to whom they 
have given a careful, zealous and able literary spokesman in the 
person of Mr. Struve, editor of Osvobozhdeniye.*** 

The Marxist theory has stood up to the test of time, and that 
not only in Russia. It is common knowledge that Western scholars 
long looked askance at it as the benighted offspring of socio- 
revolutionary fanaticism, but with the passage of time it became 
ever clearer, even to those who saw things through the prism of 
bourgeois narrow-mindedness, that the offspring of socio-revolu- 
tionary fanaticism had at least one unquestionable advantage: its 
providing a highly effective method for research into social life. 
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The greater the progress in studies of primitive culture, history, 
law, literature and art, the closer scholars approached to histori- 
cal materialism,* although the vast majority of them either knew 
nothing of Marx’s historical theory or dreaded his materialist 
views, which, to the present-day bourgeoisie, seem immoral and 
dangerous to the peace of society. So we see that the materialist 
explanation of history is making headway in the world of scholar- 
ship. The recently published Economic Explanation of History 
by the American Professor Zeligman shows that the high priests of 
official science are gradually growing aware of'the great scientific 
significance of Marx's theory of history. Incidentally, Zeligman 
has helped us realise the psychological reasons that have till now 
hampered a correct recognition and understanding of that theory 
in the bourgeois world of science. He frankly admits that scien- 
tists have been scared by Marx’s socialist conclusions, and he 
tries to make his colleagues see that these socialist considerations 
can be discarded, while the historical theory underlying them can 
be accepted. This ingenious device, which, incidentally, has been 
quite clearly if timidly employed in Mr. P. Struve’s Critical 
Notes, is fresh proof of the old adage that it is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than it is for an ideologist of 
the bourgeoisie to go over to the viewpoint of the proletariat. Marx 
was a revolutionary through and through. He rebelled against 
the God of Capital, just as Goethe’s Prometheus rose up against 
Zeus. And, like Prometheus, he could say of himself that it was 
his task to educate people who, while capable of experiencing 
human suffering and human joys, would eschew the worship of an 
idol so hostile to men. And it is that idol whom the bourgeois 
ideologists serve. It is their task to defend its privileges with their 
ideological weapon, just as the police and the army support them 
with their truncheons and firearms. No theory can win recogni- 
tion from bourgeois scientists unless it can be shown to be harm- 
less to the God of Capital. Scholars in France and the Franco- 
phone countries in general are more outspoken in this respect 
than all ihe rest. For example, the noted historian Lavallée said 
that the science of economics should be rebuilt anew, because it 
no longer lived up to its mission after the frivolous Bastiat had 
compromised the defence of the existing order. And quite recently 
Auguste Bechaux, in a book dealing with the French school of 
political economy, was barefaced enough to appraise various econo- 
mic doctrines from the viewpoint: which of them “can produce the 
most effective weapon to combat socialism with”. Hence it is clear 


* Of the more recent writers we shall mention Biicher, von der Steinen, 
Hildebrandt, Espinas, Hoernes, Feuergerd, Grosse, Ciccotti, and the entire 
school of American ethnologists. 
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that the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, even when they take up 
Marx's ideas, will always remain “critical” of the latter. The 
measure of their “critical” attitude towards Marx is the degree of 
the distance between the views of this uncompromising and inde- 
fatigable revolutionary and the interests of the ruling class. It 
is also clear that the consistently thinking bourgeois scholars 
will sooner recognise the validity of Marx's ideas on history than 
that of his economic theory: historical materialism can be neutral- 
ised with greater ease than, for example, his theory of surplus- 
value. The latter, which a prominent bourgeois “critic” of Marx has 
very aptly called the theory of exploitation, will always retain a 
reputation of unsoundness among educated and learned sections 
of the bourgeoisie. Such learned and educated bourgeois of our 
times prefer a “subjectivist” economic theory to Marx’s economic 
theory, because the former very conveniently considers the phenom- 
ena of society's economic life quite outside the context of 
their link with the production relations in which the bourgeoi- 
sie's exploitation of the proletariat is rooted—a fact it is awkward 
to bring up now when the workers’ class-consciousness is making 
such rapid progress. 

Marx's economic, historical and philosophical ideas can be 
accepted in the formidable entirety of their revolutionary content 
only by ideologists of the proletariat, whose class interests are 
linked with the social revolution—the elimination of the capital- 
ist system—not with its preservation. 
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ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF MATERIALISM 


Plekhanov envisaged his Essays as a series of articles for Neue Zeit, 
theoretical organ of the German Social-Democrats, already in 1892. The 
writing took him eighteen months, the work being completed towards 
the end of 1893. 

In May 1893 Karl Kautsky, the editor of Neue Zeit, thanked Ple- 
khanov for his article on Holbach; but two months later, on July 19, 1893, 
on receiving tho article on Helvetius and expecting an article on Marx, 
Kautsky wrote a letter to Plekhanov in which he expressed his doubt as 
to the possibility of publishing these essays in Neue Zeit because they 
were too long; he suggested that they should be published as a separate 
book. Kautsky’s letter of January 27, 1894 testifies to his having received 
Plekhanov's last essay on Marx. The Essays were published then neither 
in Neue Zeit nor separately. Only in 1896 did they appear in book form in 
Stuttgart, under the title Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materialismus. 
I. Holbach. II. Helvetius. III. Marz. The Preface, written by Plekhanov 
especially for their publication, was signed: “New Year's Day, 1896.” 
In 1903, a second German edition was put out by the same publishers. 
The book did not appear in Russian in Plekhanov’s lifetime. 


Friedrich Lange's book Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner 
Bedeutung in der Gegenwart (History of Materialism and Criticism of Its 
Significance at the Present Time), which appeared in 1866, was an attempt 
at criticising materialism from neo-Kantian standpoint. 

Jules Soury’s Breviaire de l'histoire du materialisme (Handbook on the 
History of Materialism), published in Paris in 1883, was a similar at- 
tempt. p. 32 
Karl Marx, Capital, Moscow, 1974, Vol. I, p. 29. p. 32 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1973, pp. 345, 346. Plekhanov cites this passage in his own 


translation. p. 36 
Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Critique of Pure Reason) appeared 
in 1781. p. 41 


Lampe—Kant's servant; hore an embodiment of German petty-bourgeois 
philistinism. Plekhanov had in mind the ironical criticism to which 
Heine subjected the contradictions in Kant’s theory explaining them by 
the spirit of philistinism which permeated Kant’s philosophy too. 
After refuting ihe possibility to prove God's existence (in his Critique of 
Pure Reason), Kant, Heine believed, felt sorry for his poor Lampe and. 
to make the latter happy, returned to proving the existence of God (in. 
his Critique of Practical Reason). p. 42 
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For Hegel’s criticism of Kant's teaching on the “thing-in-itsolf” see his 
work Science of Logic. The criticism is incomplete, as it is given from 
an idealist point of view. p. 42 


Heinrich Heine, Deutschland. Ein Winter Méarchen. p. 46 


Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique (Literary, Philosophi- 
cal and Critical Correspondence)—a magazine circulated in Paris in 
manuscript form (15 or 16 copies) from 1753 to 1792. It was issued by 
Friedrich Grimm, a prominent Encyclopedist, man of letters and diplo- 
mat. The magazine was sent to outstanding personalities and the autho- 
rities of the time. Scientific, literary and other problems were discussed 
in its pages. Correspondance appeared in book form in 1812. p. 46 


From Heinrich Heine’s poem, Deutschland. Ein Winter Marchen, p. 46 


Patriarch of Ferney—Voltaire. The epithet was derived from the name 
of his estate near Geneva, where Voltaire spent more than twenty years 
of his life. p. 46 


The age of Phaedra and Misanthrope—the seventeenth century, the age 
of great French dramatists Jean Racine, the author of the tragedy Phaed- 
ra (1677), and Jean-Baptiste Moliére, the author of Le Misanthrope 
(1666). p. 48 


Socrates, who was imprisoned and sentenced to death for his struggle 
against the Athenean democracy, made no attempt to escape from prison, 
despite his friends’ entreaties, and took poison. 

The Roman general Marcus A tilius Regulus (3rd cent. B. C.), captured 
by the Carthaginians in the 1st Punic War, was said to have been sent to 
Rome to negotiate peace and an exchange of prisoners of war. But on 
arriving in Rome, he ardently advised the Senate against accepting the 
Carthaginian terms. Then, as he did not want to break his word, he re- 
turned to Carthage, where he was tortured to death. p. 48 


The Jansenists, named after the Dutch Roman Catholic theologian Jan- 
senius—represented the oppositional trend among the French Catholics 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, expressing discontent 
in part of the French bourgeoisie with the feudal ideology of official 


Catholicism. p. 49 
Words by Mephistopheles from Goethe's Faust. p. 50 
Capucinades—commonplace and banal moral admonitions, derived from 
the name of the order of Capuchines. p. 50 


Le philosophe ignorant—a philosophical treatise by Voltaire (1766) devot- 
ed to the problem of knowledge. It was Condorcet who wrote notes to 
the Kehl edition of Voltaire’s Works. p. 53 


The reference is to the following passage in Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés’s 
Qu’ est-ce que le thers état? published on the eve of the French Revolution 
in 1789: “What is the Third Estate? Everything. — What was it until now 
m the political respect? Nothing.— What is it striving for? To be some- 
thing.” p. 

Physiocrats—a trend in bourgeois classical political economy which arose 
in the 1750s in France. The Physiocrats were staunch advocates of large- 
scale capitalist agriculture, and the abolition of class privileges and pro- 
tectionism. They realised the necessity of doing away with the feudal 
system but wanted to bring this about through peaceful reforms, without 
any detriment to the ruling classes and absolutism. In their philosophical 
views they were close to the French eighteenth-century bourgeois Enlight 
eners. p- 
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4@ Plekhanov has in mind a series of scandalous exposures of large-scale 
swindling and shady transactions on the part of bourgeois businessmen, 
bribed members of parliament and the venal press. 

In France it was the bankruptcy (1888) of a company that started to 
build the Panama canal that led to “Panama” trial, which disclosed ve- 
nality of a number of ministers, senators, deputies, the press and so on. 
The term “Panama” became a common word denoting large-scale swind]- 
ing and shady transactions. 

In Germany it was the “affair” of the “railway king” Strussberg which 
ended in a bankruptcy of a number of banks in various countries (1875). 

In Italy it was the shady transactions of the owners of the Bank of 
Rome, who together with a group of ministers and other statesmen made 
profits at the expense of their clients, the latter becoming utterly ruined 
after the bank had collapsed (1893). p. 99 


2% When, at one of the first sessions of the States General, representatives of 
the nobility and clergy alluded to the historical right of conquest being 
the basis of their privileges, the bourgeois theorist abbé Emmanuel 
Sieyés proudly answered them: 

“Rien que cela, Messieurs? Nous serons conquérants & notre tour.” 
(And is that all, gentlemen? We shall become conquerors in our turn.) 
p. 62 


21 On June 20, 1789, representatives of the third estate gathered in a hall 
for ball games in one of the palaces of Versailles, proclaimed themselves 
the French National Assembly and swore not to leave the hall until a 
Constitution was drawn up. p. 62 


32 On August 10, 1792 the French monarchy was abolished as a result of a 
popular uprising. The masses took the royal Tuileries palace by assault 
and compelled the Legislative Assembly to abolish the royal authority. 
The king was arrested and imprisoned. p. 63 


33 Westernisers and Slavophiles—two trends in Russian social thought of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

The Westernisers held that Russia would follow the same way of devel- 
opment as Western Europe (hence the name) and would go through the 
capitalist stage. They stressed the progressive role of the bourgeoisie, 
their political ideal being the constitutional-monarchical, bourgeois- 
parliamentary states of Western Europe, in particular, Britain and 
France. Their attitude towards serfdom was negative, their Left wing 
(ilorzens Ogaryov, partially Belinsky) sharing the views of utopian so- 
cialists. 

The Slavophiles put forward the “theory” of the special and exceptional 
road of Russia's historical development on the basis of the communal 
system and Orthodoxy as inherent only in the Slavs. They were radically 
opposed to the revolutionary movement in Russia and in the West as 
well, as they maintained that Russia’s historical development precluded 
any possibility of revolutionary upheavals. While advocating the per- 
petuation of the autocracy, the Slavophiles thought that a monarch should 
not ignore public opinion, and proposed the convening of a Zemsky Sobor 
consisting of elected representatives of all sections of society. However, 
they were against any constitution and formal restriction of the autocracy. 
By the end of the fifties and the early sixties, both trends drew closer 
together on the ground of a common liberal bourgeois ideology. p. 65 


24 By contumacious Slavophiles Plekhanov meant the Populists (Narodniks), 
who maintained that Russia could attain socialism, by-passing 
the capitalist way of development. They considered the peasant commune 
an embryo of socialism. p. 65 
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Trying to win popularity, William I1 declared shortly before the Reichs- 
tag elections in February 1890 that he stood for legislative limitation 
of working hours; he issued edicts on preparations for a state conference 
on the labour question and for an international conference on labour 
legislation. p. 66 


In the theatre of antiquity the tragic denouement was sometimes achieved 
by the interference of God who made an appearance with the aid of stage 
machinery (deus ex machina). p. 66 


To illustrate his theory, Condillac in his main work Traite des sensations 
(1754) used the image of a statue. Endowing it consecutively with sen- 
sations, the philosopher showed that the statue, together with these sen- 


sations, acquired all mental and intellectual functions. p. 73 
Actually it was Marquise Dudefin who said so; she also, like de Bouffler, 
held a celebrated literary salon. p. 78 


Frau Buchholtz—a character from a series of novels by the mid-nineteenth 
century German humourist Stinde; an embodiment of Prussian ea 
ism. p- 


The League (the Catholic League)—a reactionary union‘ of French Catho- 
lics founded in 1576 to combat the Protestants (Huguenots) during the 
Wars of Religion in the sixteenth century. 

The Fronde—a movement of nobles and hoadpeotd against absolutism in 
France (1648-53). p. 101 


The famous English soldier and statesman Jobn Churchill, 1st’ Duke of 
Marlborough (1650-1722), was compelled to leave court; following the 
intrigues and quarrels of his wife, who was in attendance,on’ Queen Anne. 
Voltaire ascribed Marlborough’s downfall to an episode'connected with 
a pair of gloves. p. 115 


Term (Terminus, Roman myth.)—god, protector of boundaries, worshipped 
in the form of a milestone or a milepost. Every milestone was consi- 
dered sacred, and anyone who moved it was accursed. p. 116 


By “great princes’ Helvetius meant Catherine II of Russia and the 
Prussian King Frederick 11, who assumed the roles‘of the “enlightened” 
monarchs— patrons of science and philosophy. La, Mettrie and Voltaire 
lived at the court of Frederick I1; Catherine I] corresponded with Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopedists, and invited Diderot, d'Alembert, etc., to 


St. Petersburg. p. 119 
Kar] Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4," Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 57-58. p. 130 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1975, 
Pp. 58-59. p. 134 
See present edition, Vol. I, pp. 401-26. p. 133 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4,{Moscow, 1975, 
p. 86. p. 136 
Karl Marx, Capital, Moscow, 1974, Vol. I, p. 29. p. 136 
This refers to the period of the restoration of the Bourbons (1814-30) 
interrupted by Napoleon’s Hundred Days (18415). p. 137 


Plekhanov did not write a special essay on Saint-Simon though he devot- 
ed several pages to the latter in his articles “Utopian Socialism in tbe 
Nineteenth cent and “French Utopian Socialism of the Nineteenth 
Century”. (See Vol. III of the present edition.) p. 139 
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4. Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 20-21. p- 141 


* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, pp. 173, 175. p. 143 
© Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 175. p. 143 
“ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 175. p. 144 
‘© Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 352. p. 144 
“© Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 484. p. 147 
*? Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 481. p. 147 


“ Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 


1970, p. 21. p. 153 
«°K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1973, p. 13. p. 161 
60 F, Engels, Anti-Diuhring, Moscow, 1975, p. 23. p- 166 
51 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 57. p. 167 
53 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 369. p. 168 
8 The reference is to the suppression of the June 1848 insurrection of work- 
ers in Parisjand of the Paris Commune in May 1871. p. 169 
*@ K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 421. p. 170 
58 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 423-24. p. 171 
5¢ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, pp. 671-85. p. 172 
8? Bachelor of arts from; Salamanca—a character from Voltaire’s philo- 
sophical story Histoire de Jenni ou l’athée et le sage. p. 173 
58 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 332. p- 174 


5® The reference is to Russia’s defeat in the Crimean War of 1853-56 which 
showed the rottenness and impotence of the serf-owning system in the 
countryfand made its government abolish serfdom and carry out a series 
of reforms in the 1860s-70s, these hastening Russia's bourgeois develop- 


ment. p. 174 
© Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 21. p. 178 
*. Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 21-22. p. 179 
62iKarl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 86. p. 179 
*3 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p- 180 
*¢ K. Marx and,F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 111-12. p. 181 
*’ K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 121, 122. p. 184 


« K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 118. p. 182 
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K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 137. p. 182 


Christian necessarians—a Christian sect which maintained that the wilt 
is not free and that moral creatures do not act freely but according to 
necessity. p. 182 


A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF ECONOMIC MATERIALISM 


This is a reply to the article “On Economic Materialism” the bourgeois 
liberal V. A. Goltsev published in the April issue of the journal Rus- 
skaya Mysl for 1896. 

Plekhanov’s article appeared in the same year in issue No. 9 of the 
journal with a subtitle “An Open Letter to V. A. Goltsev” under the pen- 
name of S. Ushakov. 

In angular braekets are Plekhanov's notes and insertions in an extant 
copy of the journal. 


Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought)—a monthly literary-political journal 
published in Moscow from 1880 to 1918; until 1905 it followed a liberal 
Narodnik trend. Articles by Marxists appeared in it in the 1890s. _p. 183 
See present edition, Vol. I, pp. 480-697. p. 183 
This view was developed by Fustel de Coulanges inhis La cité antique. 

p. 184 
This note has been taken from a supplement found in Plekhanov’s ar- 
chives. p. 186 


This sort of diagnosis was characteristic of the bogus physician Sgana- 
relle in Moliére’s comedies Le Médecin mailgré lui and Le Médecin velant. 


p. 190 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Werks in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 159. p. 194 


Oblomov—title character in I. A. Goncharov’s novel. The name of 
Oblomov has come to stand for inertness, stagnation and passivity. 


p. 199 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 24. p. 200 


Plekhanov is quoting from an unsigned article “Zemlya i volya” (Land 
and Freedom) published in the journal Zemlya i volya, No. 1, October 
25, 1878. p. 201 


The Manchester School—a trend in English portical economy of mid- 
nineteenth century. Adherents of this school (Free Traders) expressed 
the interests of the industrial bourgeoisie and advocated free trade and 


non-interference by the state in economic life. p- 201 
The author of Notes on Mill was N. G. Chernyshevsky. p. 204 
The reference is to Ryleyev’s poem The Citizen. p- 263 
Ivan Yermolayevich—a character in a series of stories by G. 1. Uspensky, 
The Peasant and His Labour. p. 2U3 


Quietism—a religious-ethic doctrine that ppretches mystically contem- 
plative attitude towards life, passivity and complete submission to the 
“divine will”. p. 204 
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8 “Svistok” (Whistle), the satirical section in the journal Sovremennik (The 
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Conemperey) (1836-66), in which Dobrolyubov played the principal 
part. The barren optimism of the liberals and their ineptitude towards 
active struggle were vehemently ridiculed in its pages. p. 209 


The reference is to B. B. Glinsky’s article “Youth and Its Leaders” pub- 
lished in No. 12 of /storichesky Vestnik (Historical Herald) for ee 
p. 209 


The reference is to the participants in the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment in the sixties of the nineteenth century led by N. G. Shepyehey 
sky. p. 20 


SOME REMARKS ON HISTORY 


G. V. Plekhanov’s “Some Remarks on History”, a review of the book by 
P. Lacombe The Sociological Foundations of History, was first published 
in the newspaper Samarsky Vestnik (The Samara Herald), No. 8, Janu- 
ary 11, and No. 10, January 14, 1897 under the pen-name of P. Bocharov, 
and was subsequently reprinted as a supplement to the fourth edition of 
pleknenen book, The Development of the Monist View of History, in 


Auguste Comte, the founder of positivism, maintained that social life is 
based on mental development, which goes through three phases: the 
theological, the metaphysical and the positive. Comte considered the 
positive phase genuinely scientific. This phase, which found its consumma- 
tion in Comte’s system, coincided with the domination of bourgeois rela- 


tions. p. 212 
In Russian Plekhanov used the word arshin—old Russian measure equal 
to 71,12 cm. p. 215 


Trying to prove practical feasibility of their utopian socialist plans, 
Owen and his followers tried several times to organise, in the USA and 
some other countries, commune-colonies (Owen's New Harmony, we 

1 


Pp. 
On October 14, 1806 Napoleon's armies routed the Prussian troops at 
Jena and took Berlin a few days later. p. 219 


The author of A System of Acyuirea Rights was Ferdinand Lassalle, 
founder and leader of the General Association of German Workers. p. 220 


ON THE MATERIALIST UNDERSTANDING OF HISTORY 


This article provides an analysis of the Italian Marxist philosopher 
Antonio Labriola’s Essays on the Materialist Understanding of Histor, 
which appeared in Rome in 1895-97. Plekhanov’s article was publishe 
in the journal Russkoye Slovo (Russian Word), No. 12, 1897, and signed 
N. Kamensky. 


Subjectivists—adherents of the subjective method in sociology, who de- 
nied the objective nature of the laws of social development and reduced 
history to the activities of individua) heroes, “outstanding personalities”. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century the subjective method in 
seciology was represented in Russia by the liberal Narodniks, N. K. Mi- 
khailovsky among them. p. 222 


Teacher, Russian disciples—designation of Marx and his followers in 
Russia used ia the Russian legal press in view of the censorship. p. 223 
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Marx and Engels’s book The Holy Family or the Critique of Critical Criti- 
cism. Against Bruno Bauer and C‘ was published in Frankfort on the Main 
in 1845. 

Marx’s book, A Cortribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
whose preface set forth the gist of historical materialism, appeared in 
Berlin in 1859. p. 224 


The expression “economic string” was used by N. K. Mikhailovsky in his 
review “Literature and Life” in the journal Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian 


Wealth), No. 1, 1894. p. 226 
Teleology—an idealist doctrine on expediency in Nature. p. 228 
The reference is to Paul Lafargue, whose pamphlet Marz’s Economic Ma- 
terialism po,ularised Marx’s ideas. p. 229 


Plekhanov is contrasting the defeat of Italy in the aggressive Italo-Abys- 
sinian War of 1895-96 to the Roman victory at Carthage, one of the richest 
trade centres in Northern Africa, during the Punic Wars of the 


3rd-2nd cent. B.C. p. 236 
The author of the Essays on the Gogol Period in Russian Literature was 
N. G. Chernyshevsky. p. 236 
The reference is to Karl Marx. p. 238 
Constant religious wars between Catholics and Huguenots raged in France 
in the sixteenth century. p. 248 


Plekhanov’s expression “subjective old gentlemen” refers to the princi- 
pal representative of the subjective method in§sociology—N. K. Mikhai- 
ovsky—and his followers. p. 249 


From N. V. Gogol’s comedy The Inspector-General. p. 249 


Plekhanov is enumerating statements by N. K. Mikhailovsky which he 
has drastically criticised in his book The Development of the Monist View 
of History (see present edition, Vol. I). p- 249 


The reference is to Nikolai—on (Danielson! who was reputed a Marxist 
among the Narodniks. In his book, Essays on Our Post-Reform Social 
Economy, published in 1893, Nikolai— on called to direct, immediately 
and by-passing capitalism, “all efforts to unite agriculture and the process- 
ing industry in the hands of producers ... on the basis of the establish- 
ment of large-scale social production founded on the peasant commune.” 
This book, the Narodniks believed, was to have put the Russian Marxists 
to shame for their alleged distortion of Marxism. p. 250 


{ON THE “ECONOMIC FACTOR") 


This article is a reply to N. K. Mikhailovsky's review “On New Words 
and Novoye Slovo” published in the October issue of the journal Russkoye 
Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth) for 1897. In its turn, the latter review was 
written in reply to Plekhanov’s (Kamensky’s) article “On the Materialist 
Understanding of History” which appeared in the September issue of the 
journal Novoye Slovo (New Word) (1897) (see this volume, pp. 222-50). 

The article was prepared for the same Novoye Slovo, but in December 
1897 the journal was banned by the censor. 

{n 1899 Plekhanov tried unsuccessfully to get it published in the 
journal Nachalo (The Beginning). 4 

oo article was written late in 1897 and early in 1898; it had no 
title. 
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105 Novoye Slovo (New Word)—a monthly scientific, literary and political 
journal published in St. Petersburg from 1894 to 1897. It featured arti- 
cles by revolutionary Marxists, including Lenin and Plekhanov. It was 
banned by the tsarist government. 

Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth)—a monthly journal published 
in St. Petersburg from 1876 to 1918. From early 1890s it became the 
mouthpiece of the liberal Narodniks under N. K. Mikhailovsky, which 
launched a campaign against the Russian Social-Democrats. 

Russkaya Myst (Russian Thought)—a monthly journal of a liberal 
Narodnik trend, published in Moscow from 1880 to 1918. During the 
polemic between the Marxists and Narodniks in the 1890s the editors, 
while retaining the Narodist stand, sometimes published articles by 
Marxists. p. 201 

108 This expression is taken from the title of D. I. Pisarev’s article “A Stroll 

in the Gardens of Russian Letters”. Pisarev was a Russian revolutionary 


democrat and literary critic. p. 252 
10? This refers to the book by Bloss Die deutsche Revolution von 1848 bis 1849 
(German Revolution from 1848 to 1849). p. 253 
108 A gap in the manuscript. One page is missing. p. 254 
109 See this volume, pp. 231-32 p. 256 
110 Robchinsky and Dobchinsky—characters in Gogol’s comedy The Inspec- 
tor-General. p. 257 


111 The term “subjective youths’ was used by Mikhailovsky in answer to 


the epithet “subjective old gentlemen” which Plekhanov applied to Mi- 
khailovsky and his adherents. p- 258 


42 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. The quotation is given according to the first edition of Ple- 
khanov’s book The Development of the Monist View of History. p. 258 


113 Marx’s followers. p. 261 
114 See this volume, pp. 228-29 p. 261 
116 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 

cow, 1973, p. 134. p. 263 
116 F_ Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 15 p. 263 


117 The journal was published in Paris between 1825 and 1826. p. 264 


118 In his review of Plekhanov’s book, The Development of the Montst View 
of History, N. K. Mikhailovsky wrote: “...Of course, well-meaning people 
ought to ‘promote the development of self-awareness’ in people in gen- 
eral, and in ‘proizvoditeli’ in particular. Only this word ‘proizvoditeli’ is 
no good, it smacks of the stable. We are used to the word ‘people’ in 
such cases, meaning the working masses.” p. 264 


119 Gretchen’s words from Goethe's Faust. p- 269 
120 A quotation from N. A. Nekrasov’s poem “In the Village”. p. 270 


121 Victor Hugo's poem “Aujourd’hui” from the collection Les contempla- 
tions, Vol. 2. p. 271 


422 The reference is to M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky’s book, Industrial Crises in 
Modern England, Their Origin and Infiuence on the Life of the People, 
which was published in 1894. At the time Tugan-Baranovsky was a “legal 
Marxist” and used Marxist terminology in his works. p. 277 
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123 


124 
126 
126 


135 


136 


137 


138 
13 


140 


“Literary acrobats”—Mikhailovsky’s expression, used by Plekhanov 
against the former in his book The Development of the Monist View of His- 
tory. p. 277 
Karl Marx, Capital, Moscow, 1974, Vol. I, p. 29. p. 281 
Skalozub—a character in Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe. p. 282 
Here the manuscript breaks off. p. 282 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL'S ROLE IN HISTORY 


The article was published in the journal Nauchnoye Obozreniye (Science 
Review), Nos. 3 and 4 for 1898. 


The reference is to N. K. Mikhailovsky, who responded to the publica- 


tion of Kablitz’s article in his “Literary Notes for 1878”. p. 283 
See Note 68. p. 284 
See Note 91. p. 289 


Plekhanov is referring to 1. S. Turgenev's story “Hamlet of Shchigrov 
Uyezd”. p. 289 


Akakii Akaktevich—a character in Gogol’s story “A Greatcoat”. —p. 293 
France was defeated in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. p. 295 


Le Globe—a magazine founded in Paris in 1824. It ceased publication in 
1832. p. 299 


The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) was waged by Austria, sup- 
ported by Britain, Holland and Russia, against Prussia, Spain, France 
and some German and Italian states. After the death of Emperor Karl VI, 
Austria’s opponents claimed part of her territories. The war led to Aus- 
tria losing most of industrial Silesia, which was annexed by Prussia, and 
several territories in Italy. p. 300 


According to the terms of the Peace Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), 
France had to cede all the territories annexed by her in the Netherlands. 
p- 300 


The Seven Years War (1756-63) was fought between two groups of states: 
one including Prussia, Britain and Portugal, and the other, France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxony and Sweden. The main causes of the war were 
Austria’s attempts to regain Silesia which she had lost in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, as well as Anglo-French rivalry over colonies in 
Canada and India. The war gave Britain Canada and India. p. 300 


The accession of Peter III of Russia, who revered Frederick II and re- 
fused to continue the war against Prussia, facilitated Prussia’s retainment 
of Silesia. p. 301 


King Louis XVI was guillotined on January 21, 1793. p. 307 


Girondists—a party of the big bourgeoisie at the time of the French Re- 
volution. p. 307 


The Thermidor reaction—the period of political and social reaction follow- 
ing the counter-revolutionary coup in France on July 27, 1794 (9 Ther- 
midor), which put an end to the Jacobin dictatorship, its leader Robes- 
pierre being executed. 

Thermidor, Floréal, Prairial, Messidor, Brumaire, etc.—names of 
months in the Republican calendar introduced by the Convention in the 
autumn of 1793. p. 
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The Battle of Arcole, fought between French and Austrian armies, took 
place on November 15-17, 1796. p. 307 


The 18th Brumaire (November 9) 1799—the day of the coup d’état carried 
out by Napoleon Bonaparte; the Directory was replaced by the Consul- 
ate, and subsequently led to the establishment of the Empire. p. 307 


The Directory—the government established in France after the coup of 
9 Thermidor (July 27). It lasted from October 1795 till November 1799. 
p. 307 


ON THE ALLEGED CRISIS IN MARXISM 


This publication is a summary of Plekhanov’s lecture directed against 
“critics” of Marx, particularly Eduard Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt. 
Plekhanov delivered this lecture in Geneva and other towns of Switzer- 
land and Italy late in the spring and early summer of 1898. 

Subsequently the lecture provided the basis for several articles, among 
which were “Bernstein and Materialism” and “Conrad Schmidt Versus 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels”. 


The Young—a petty-bourgeois, semi-anarchical opposition in the German 
Social-Democratic Party which arose in 1890. The “young” denied any 
kind of participation in parliamentary activities and disguised their 
opportunistic essence with the “Left” pseudo-revolutionary phrases. The 
“young” were expelled from the Party in October 1891 at the Congress of 
Erfurt. p. 316 


Bernstein launched a campaign against revolutionary Marxism with his 
article “Problems of Socialism”, which was published in the theoretical 
organ of the German Social-Democrats Neue Zeit for 1898. p. 316 


Conrad Schmidt's article “Kant, sein Leben und seine Lebre” (Kant, 
His Life and Teaching), a review of Kronenberg’s book of the same 
title, was published in the third supplement to the newspaper Vorwérts/, 
the central organ of the German Social-Democratic Party, on October 
17, 1897. p. 316 


The reference is to Eduard Bernstein's article “Das realistische und das 
ideologische Moment des Sozialismus” (Realistic and Ideological 
Moments of Socialism) published in Neue Zeit, No. 34, May 27, mere 

p. 3t 


L' Encyclopédie was published in the second half of the eighteenth centu- 
ty (1751-80) by Diderot and d'Alembert, whose aim was a struggle 
against the “ancient régime” and clericalism, and the development of 
progressive science, philosophy and arts. 

The excerpt, which Plekhanov intended to cite from Diderot’s Spinosiste 
(not Spinosisme) is evidently the one he cited in his article “Bernstein 


and Materialism” (see p. 335 of this volume). p. 320 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p. 323 
La Palisse Truth—the truth which is evident by itself and does not need 
any proofs. p. 325 


BERNSTEIN AND MATERIALISM 


This was the first article published by Plekhanov against revisionism. 
Plekhanov realised the danger Bernsteinianism was bringing in its wake 
earlier than did the other theorists of the Second International, and he 
resolutely came out against it. 
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The article was published in the journal Neue Zeit, No. 44, July 30, 
1898 and in Russian in the symposium Critique of Our Critics in 1906. 


MT The referenceJis to Bernstein's article “Das realistische und das ideolo- 
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16 


156 


155 


186 


187 


158 


189 


160 


161 


162 


163 


166 


gische Moment des Sozialismus. Probleme des Sozialismus. 2. Serie II” 
(Realistic and Ideological Moments of Socialism. Problems of Socialism, 
2, Series II) published in Nos. 34-35 of Neue Zeit for 1898. p-. 326 


Bernstein is citing from Strecker’s book Dte Welt und Menschheit (The 
World and Mankind). p. 326 


Plekhanov is mistaken in his reference; the quotation is on p. 91 of the 
French edition. p. 329 


Plekhanov is in error when he says that Engels agreed with the proposi- 
tion that “we only believe in the atom”. Engels, like Marx, held the 
stand of the materialist theory of reflection, and considered matter as 
knowable. By this formulation Plekhanov is making a concession to 
agnosticism that is linked with another mistake, his assertion that our 
notions are not the copies, reflections of objects but hieroglyphs, the 
signs of objects. p. 330 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 347. p. 330 


In 1881 Eduard Bernstein was editor of Sozial-Demokrat, organ of the 

German Social-Democratic Party, which was published in Zurich. In 

4888 Bernstein moved to London where, under the influence of trade un- 

ionism and bourgeois economic literature, he went over to yoni 
p. 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 349. p. 336 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 344. p- 338 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 13. p. 338 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 3, Me 


cow, 1973, p. 346. p. 
The reference is to Marx’s doctoral thesis, “Difference Between the De- 
mocritean and Epicurean Philosophy of Nature”. p. 339 


While stressing the unity of the basic principles of pre-Marxian and 
dialectical materialism (in dealing with the principal question of philoso- 
phy), Plekhanov does not show the essential difference between them. 
He is in error in placing on a par Spinoza's materialism and philosophical 
positions of Marx and Engels. In his article “On the Alleged Crisis in 
Marxism” Plekhanov says: “...Present-day materialism is a Spinozism 
that has become more or less aware of itself” (see this volume, p. 320) 


p. 3 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 335. p. 339 


The supposed title of the following article is “Frederick Engels and Con- 
rad Schmidt”. p. 339 
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166 


WHAT SHOULD WE THANK HIM FOR? 


This article was written by Plekhanov as an open letter to Kautsky 
after the Stuttgart Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party, on 
October 3-8, 1898. Bernstein addressed the Congress with a statement in 
which he set forth his principal “critical” propositions directed against 
Marxism. This statement gave rise to a heated discussion on the question 
of revisionism. A resolution was finally passed condemning revisionism, 
but no organisational measures against Bernstein were taken. 

It was the concluding sentence in Kautsky's speech to the Congress, 
in which he thanked Bernstein, that prompted Plekhanov's article. It was 
published in the newspaper Sdchsische Arbeiterzeittung, Nos. 253-55, 
October 30, November 2 and 3, 1898. 


Plekhanov is referring to Bernstein's well-known proposition, “the move- 
ment is everything, the ultimate aim is nothing”, developed by the latter 
in his article “Der Kampf der Sozial-Demokratie und die Revolution der 
rir eal (The Struggle of Social-Democracy and Revolution of So- 
ciety). p. 344 


166 Plekhanov means his own article “Cant Against Kant”. p. 348 


167 
168 
169 


170 


171 
172 


273 


CANT AGAINST KANT 


“Cant Against Kant” was written by Plekhanov in reply to Bernstein's 
pamphlet Die Voraussetzsungen des Soztalismus und die Aufgaben der Soztal- 
Demokratie” (The Prerequisites of Socialism and the Tasks of the Social- 
Democracy) which appeared in 1901 in a second Russian edition under 
the title of “Historical Materialism” in the journal of the Russian Social- 
Democrats Zarya (The Dawn) No. 2-3, which was published abroad. The 
Neue Zeit, as well as the organ of the French Socialist Party Mouvement 
Soctaliste refused to publish it. 

In the epigraph to the last chapter of his book Historical Materialism, 
“Kant Against Cant” Bernstein explained the word Cant as follows: 
“*Cant’ is an English word which came into use in the sixteenth century 
to denote the dismal chanting common with the Puritans. In its more 
general meaning it denotes the way of expression either wrong, unthink- 
ing or deliberately used erroneously.” The reference in Bernstein’s epi- 
graph is: the contraposition of Kantianism to allegedly dogmatic and 

ypocritical Marxism. Plekhanov has changed the word order in Bern- 
stein’s phrase to make the meaning: hypocrisy against Kant. 


From N. Nekrasov’s poem “In the Village”. p. 352 
From G. Biirger’s poem “Lenore”. p- 352 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 137. p. 353 
The reference is to Engels's statement against the “young” in the German 
Social-Democracy (see Note 144). p. 354 
Mephistopheles’s words from Goethe's Faust. p. 394 
Jourdain—a character in Moliére’s comedy Le Bourgeois sentllNommns: 
p- 


Plekhanov is referring to Bernstein’s article “Dialektik und Entwicklung” 
(Dialectics and Development) published in Neue Zeit, Nos. 37-38 for 
1899, in reply to Kautsky’s article “Bernstein und Dialektik” which 
appeared in No. 28 of the same journal. p- 359 
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174 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, Moscow, 1976, 


175 


176 


107 


182 
183 
184 
185 


186 


187 


p. 179 p. 360 
The reference is to Plekhanov’s article “Bernstein and Materialism”, 
p. 361 


The reference is to the article “Bernstein and Materialism” published in 
Neue Zeit, No. 44 for 1898; it was a reply to Bernstein's article “Das re- 
alistische und das ideologische Moment des Sozialismus” mentioned in 
the quotation. p. 362 


Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbicher was edited by Karl Marx and Arnold 
Ruge, and published in German in Paris. One issue was put out in Feb- 


Tuary 1844. p. 366 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 175-76. p. 366 
See Plekhanov’s work, “The Initial Phases of the Theory of the Class 
Struggle” (pp. 427-73 of this volume). p. 368 
K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p. 369 


See Plekhanov's second article against Struve published in this volume 
where he argues against the vulgar evolutionist assertions of the latter 
about the blunting of contradictions between labour and capital in bour- 


geois society. p. 372 
F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 323. p. 375 
K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 579. p. 376 
See pp. 513-66 in this volume. p. 376 


Economic trend (economists)—an opportunist trend in the Russian So- 

cial-Democratic Movement at the turn of the century; adherents of 

Bernsteinism. Economists limited the tasks of the working class to eco- 

nomic struggle for higher ,wages, better working conditions, 

etc., asserting that political struggle is the liberal bourgeoisie’s Sey 
Pp. 


The reference is to the journal Rabocheye Dyelo (Workers’ Cause), organ 
of the Russian economists which was published in Geneva from 1899 
to 1902. p. 378 


CONRAD SCHMIDT VERSUS KARL MARX AND FREDERICK ENGELS 


This and the following articles, written by Plekhanov against Conrad 
Schmidt, present, together with articles against Bernstein, his most 
brilliant expositions against revisionism of Marxism. ; 

Already in February 1898, after Bernstein’s revisionist articles in 
which he alluded to Conrad Schmidt as an authority in philosophy appe- 
ared in the press, Plekhanov decided to come out against Conrad Schmidt. 

The article was written in French in the autumn of 1898 and 
published in Neue Zeit No. 5, October 29, 1898. Plekhanov's 
article was met with great satisfaction by all revolutionary Marxists. 
The article was published in Russian in 1906, in the collection of Ple- 
khanov’s works entitled A Critique of Our Critics. 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 347. p. 380 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, MOS: 
cow, 1973, p. 101. Pp: 
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K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 13. p. 380 
Goethes Werke, Berlin, Ausgabe Gustave Hempel, II, S. 230. p. 383 
The Sage of Kénigsberg—Kant. p. 388 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 335. p. 390 
K. Marx and F. Engels. Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 364. p- 391 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 346. p. 391 
Citation from Goethe’s Faust. p. 397 


MATERIALISM OR KANTIANISM 


After the publication of Plekhanov's article “Conrad Schmidt Versus 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels” Schmidt printed his “Some Remarks on 
the Last Article by Plekhanov in Neue Zeit”, Neue Zeit, No. 11, 1898. 
Plekhanov was indignant at Schmidt's attacks against Marxism and 
materialism, which revealed such ignorance, and at his neo-Kantian 
reasoning, so he made a reply in his article “Materialism or Kantianism” 
which was published in Neue Zeit in February 1899. Plekhanov’s corres- 
pondence with Karl Kautsky which is extant shows the latter’s striving 
to tone down the sharpness of Plekhanov’s arguments and his desire not 
to offend Conrad Schmidt. giving Plekhanov no more space in Neue Zeit 
than to Conrad Schmidt. The article appeared in Russian in 1906, in the 
collection of Plekhanov's works A Critique of Our Critics. 


See this volume, p. 381 p. 399 


In his striving to dissociate himself from the “vulgar philosophy of iden- 
tity” of matter and thinking, Plekhanov is mistaken here, as in some other 
places, when he asserts that sensations are “quite unlike” the objects that 
cause them; this is a concession to agnosticism. As a result Plekhanov was 
uncritical of Herbert Spencer, stating that the latter had developed the 
theory of the French materialists, while in actual fact he was an agnostic 
and an adherent of religion. p. 412 


MATERIALISM YET AGAIN 


This article was Plekhanov's reply to Conrad Schmidt's “Was ist 
Materialismus?” (What Is Materialism?) which appeared in Neue Zeit in 
February 1899. The editorial board decided to finish the polemic with 
this article, offering Schmidt the final say. In this connection, Plekha- 
nov asked Wilhelm Liebknecht to publish his reply to Schmidt in the 
newspaper Vorwdrts! However, the Vorwdrts! editorial board also thought 
it better to refrain from criticising Schmidt's “philosophical heresy”, 
and forwarded the manuscript to the journal Sozialistische Monatshejte. 
In 1906 the article was published in Russian, in the collection of Plekha- 
nov's works entitled A Critique of Our Critics. 


Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p- 417 


Plekhanov is obviously mistaken here in stating that sensations and re- 
presentations do not resemble the things which have engendered them. 
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Sensations and representations are actually replicas, images of objects 
of the real world. p. 419 


200 Plekhanov is making a concession to agnosticism in maintaining that 


201 


subjectivity is the primary distinctive property of space and time. In 
fact space and time are objectively real forms of the existence of matter 
as reflected in human mind. p. 419 


In his exposition of the Marxist theory of reflection Plekhanov was in 
error when he spoke of the so-called “theory of hieroglyphs”, which con- 
sists in the assertion that human sensations, representations and notions 
are not replicas of objects but merely signs, hieroglyphs. For criticism of 
this theory see V. I. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-criticism (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. 14, pp. 232-38). p. 419 


REPLY TO AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
FROM THE NEWSPAPER LA PETITE REPUBLIQUE SOCIALISTE 


Plekhanov's reply to an international questionnaire of the newspaper 
La petite République Socialiste was published together with a number of 
answers by socialists from other countries in a fortnightly supplement to 
the newspaper on September 22, 1899. 


The Dreyfus Case—a provocative trial of Dreyfus, a French General Staff 
officer of Jewish nationality, who was falsely charged with espionage 
and high treason. [t was staged in 1894 by reactionary monarchists in 
the French army. Dreyfus was sentenced to life imprisonment by a court 
martial. The Dreyfus case was used by the French reactionary circles to 
foment anti-Semitism and attack the republican regime and democratic 
liberties. When in 1898 socialists and progressive bourgeois democrats 
(such as Emile Zola, Jean Jaurés and Anatole France) started a campai 

for re-examination of the Dreyfus case, the latter assumed a markedly 
political character. The country was split into two camps, with the re- 
publicans and democrats on one side, and the bloc of monarchists, cleri- 
cals, anti-Semites and nationalists on the other. Under pressure of public 
opinion, Dreyfus was pardoned and released in 1899, but it was only in 
1906 that he was acquitted by the Court of Cassation and reinstated in 
the army. p. 421 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL VIEWS OF KARL MARX 


Plekhanov delivered this speech at a meeting in Switzerland in the 
late 1890s (most likely in 1897 or early in 1898). 


203 Kar] Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p. 426 


THE INITIAL PHASES OF THE THEORY OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


In 1898 Plekhanov decided to write an introduction to a new Russian 
edition of Marx and Engels’s Manifesto of the Communist Party on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its first publication. This proved a 
lengthy undertaking, which ultimately produced an independent article 
written with due regard for all instances of “criticism” of Marxism at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The second Russian edition of the Mani- 
jesto with Plekhanov's introduction appeared in Geneva in 1900. 


204 Marx/ Engels, Werke, Bd. 1, S. 343-46. p. 427 
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Engels’s work is an analysis of Carlyle’s Past and Present (see Karl Marx 
an Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, pp. Bae 
‘ . 427 


p. 4 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 497. p. 428 


The reference is to a book by a German neo-Kantian philosopher Fried- 
rich Albert Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeu- 


tung in der Gegenwart. p. 429 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 104. p. 429 


The storming of the Bastille (July 14, 1789) marked the beginning of the 
French Revolution. 

August 10, 1792—the day of the popular insurrection in Paris which 
resulted in the abolition of monarchy. p. 436 


The reference is to the Paris Commune of 1871—the first dictatorship 
of the profetariat in history; it lasted 72 days, from March 18 to May 


28, 1871. p- 436 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 703. p. 436 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 110-11. p. 440 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 134. p. 446 


The Society of the Seasons (Société des Saisons)—-a secret socialist republi- 
can organisation, led by Blanqui and Barbés, which was active in Paris 
in 1837-39. p. 447 


In his estimation of the views of Guizot and his followers on the question 
of the class struggle Plekhanov is uncritical in bringing together their 
views and those of Marx and Engels. He does not show the qualitative 
distinctions between them or the new principles brought by Marxism 
into the theory of the class struggle. p. 449 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 117. p. 450 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. p. 450 


Diacrit—land-poor peasants of Northern and North East Attica; Paralit— 
maritime dwellers, traders, artisans, sailors; Pedii—dwellers of the 
plains, big landowners in Ancient Greece (6th cent. B. C.). p. 452 


Little Russia—the name of the Ukraine used in official documents in 


tsarist Russia. p. 452 
K. Marx and F, Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Moscow, 1973, 
Vol. 1, p. 120. p. 453 
Another author, i.e., Beltov (Plekhanov’s pseudonym), which was the 
subject of Kareyev’s article. p. 454 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. p. 455 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. p. 456 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 125. p- 457 
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K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 113. p. 458 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 114. p. 458 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 488. p. 460 
K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, pp. 441-42 
(Engels to W. Borgius, January 25, 1894). p- 460 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 116. p. 460 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 4125. p. 464 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 137. p. 461 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 184. p. 461 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 185. p. 462 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 21. p. 463 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. p. 464 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 199-200. p. 469 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 199. p. 469 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 196-99. p. 469 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 199. p. 470 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 201. p. 470 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 204. p. 474 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 137. p. 472 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 201. p. 472 


A CRITIQUE OF OUR CRITICS 


Mr. P. Struve in the Role of Critic of the Marxist Theory 
of Social Development 


These articles, “Mr. Struve in the Role of a Critic of the Marxist Theo- 
ry of Social Development”, were a reply to Struve’s article “Marx’s Theo- 
ry of Social Development”, which was published in 1899 in the journal 
Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (Archive of the Social Le- 
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gislation and Statistics). They appeared in Zarya (Dawn), the theoretical 
organ of the Russian Marxists, which was brought out in Stuttgart. Plan- 
ned as the first part of the work, they contained, in particular, criticism 
of Struve’s revision of Marxism in the sphere of political economy and 
sociology. The second part, which was never written, was intended to 
criticise Struve’s philosophical views. 


The correct date is August 27, 1890. Frederick Engels, Paul and Laura 
Lafargue, Correspondence, Vol. II, Moscow, 1960, p. 386. p. 474 


Archiv fir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (Archive of the Social Legis- 
lation and Statistics)—a journal founded in 1888 by the German Social- 


Democrat G. Braun. p. 477 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
4970, pp. 20-24. p. 481 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1973, p. 113. p. 482 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 113-14. p. 483 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 118-19. p. 483 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, pp. 248-50. p. 483 


The reference is to Stammler’s book, Wirtschaft und Recht nach der ma- 

terialistischen Geschichts-Auffassung. Eine sozial-philosophische Unter- 

suchung (Economy and Law from the Point of View of the Materialist 

Understanding of History. Social-philosophical Research), Leipzig, 1896, 

in which the author criticised Marxism from the neo-Kantian sand: 
p- 


Civil Code—Code Civil—the French legal code—the Napoleonic Code— 
was promulgated in 1804. It established the abolition of feudal relations 
and legalised the rule of bourgeoisie. 1t was based on the principles of 
equality of all citizens before the law and the unrestricted domination of 


private ownership. p. 484 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 21. p. 487 
From Mikhail Lermontov's poem Mtsyri. p. 487 


The permits system of establishing joint-stock companies provided for 
any new joint-stock company obtaining permission from the appro- 
priate state bodies. This system hindered the establishment of joint-stock 
companies. In the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth century, it was 
replaced by the so-called fait-accompli system: a newly-established com- 
pany had only to apply to the appropriate ministry for registration. p. 489 


Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 


1970, p. 20. p- 490 
From Ivan Krylov’s fable The Inquisitive One. p. 492 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 137. p. 493 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 134. p. 494 


In 1798 the British government, fearful of the revolutionary events in 
France, had the so-called Sedition Acts passed, according to which any 
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375 


attack against the government or laws, whether oral or in print, was se-~ 
verely punishable. The Acts were repealed in 1800. In 1799-1800 Parli- 
ament passed the Combination Acts which banned workers’ unions. The 
growing working-class movement led to the repeal of these laws in 1824. 


p. 497 
Attentats—politically motivated attempts on someone's life. p. 497 
The Regency (1811-20)—the period during which the Prince of Wales, the 
future George IV, was regent for George III, his father. p. 498 


The Holy Alliance—a reactionary union of three emperors (Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia) concluded in 1815 in Paris after Napoleon's defeat. 
Its aim was the mutual support of the European monarchs in preservin 
the European state borders established after the Napoleonic wars, an 
in countering the revolutionary movement. p. 498 


Anti-Socialist Law was passed in 1878 in Germany to ban the social- 
democratic organisations in the country, the workers’ press and the dis- 
semination of socialist literature. The law was repealed in 1890 under the 


impact of the working-class movement. p. 498 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6 Moscow, 1976, 
p. 183. p. 500 
Serfdom in tsarist Russia was abolished only in 1861. p. 07 
From Goethe’s poem Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitas! p. 514 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, pp. 883-84. p. 512 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p- 512 


The Fabian Society—a reformist organisation founded in Britain in 1884, 
its mainly intellectualist membership including Sydney and Beatrice 


Webb p. 520 
A modification of a quotation from Alexander Griboyedov’s play Wit 
Works Woe. p. 540 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, pp. 505-06. p. 544 


The iron laws of wages—a dogma of the bourgeois political economy, thus 
designated by Lassalle. Basing themselves on the proposition that wages 
have “natural” limits in the growth of deer eryaat bourgeois economists 
maintained that it is Nature, not social conditions, that causes poverty 
and unemployment in the working classes. For criticism of this law see 
Marx’s works The Gotha Programme and Capital. p. 544 


The reference is to the speech by Decurtins, a representative of the Swiss 
Catholic Party, delivered by him at the 1897 Zurich International Con- 
gress on the regulation of the workers’ question. Decurtins proposed that 
the congress should demand the banning of female labour at factories, 
the aim being the protection of the family. His proposal was rejected as 
reactionary. p- 545 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 117. p. 548 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 163. p. 549 
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277K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 


cow, 1973, p. 167. p. 550 
278 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1973, p. 173. p. 550 

279 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 
1973, p. 174. p. 550 

280 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, pp. 489-90. p- 550 
281 Kar) Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 610. p. 554 
282 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 614. p. 551 
283 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 604. p. 552 
284 Under the Poor Law passed in Britain in 1834, vagrants and street beg- 
‘ars were sent to workhouses, which were actually barracks and prisons 

or the poor. p. 553 

286 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1974, p. 612. p. 555 
386 K arl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 495. =p. 557 
287 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 604. p. 564 


288 The obscure philosopher of Ephesus—Heraclitus of Ephesus, a major 
pliilosopher of antiquity and founder of dialectics, was called “obscure” 
ecause his statements were hard to understand. p. 573 


389 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 


cow, 1973, pp. 128-29. p. 574 
280 Justice—weekly organ of the British Social-Democratic Federation, pub- 
lished from 1884 till 1925. p. 580 
291 From Nikolai Gogol’s comedy The Marrtage. p. 582 


282 Credo—the title of the manifesto which expounded the main propositions 
of Russian opportunism—Economism (see Note 185). p. 585 


293 Vademecum for the Editorial Board of “Rabocheye Dyelo”—a collection of 
materials published by the Emancipation of Labour group with an intro- 
duction by G. Plekhanov (Geneva, 1900); it was directed against oppor- 
tunism in the R.S.D.L.P. and especially against the Economists and 


their journal Rabocheye Dyelo. p. 586 
284 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 21. p. 586 
208 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 120. P. 588 
206 A modification of a quotation from Ivan Krylov’s fable “The Inquisitive 
One”. p- 589 
39? Kozma Prutkov—the satirical literary pseudonym used by a group of 
Russian poets in the sixties of the nineteenth century. p. 592 
208 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 29. p- 594 


298 Sozial-Demokrat—a literary and political collection published abroad 
in 1890-92 by the Emancipation of Labour group; it played an important 
part in disseminating Marxism in Russia. p. 594 
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THE MATERIALIST UNDERSTANDING OF HISTORY 


A series of lectures delivered by G. Plekhanov in Geneva to Swiss and 
Italian workers and some representatives of Geneva and Russian intel- 
lectuals on March 8, 15, 23 and 30, 1901. They were first published in the 
French journal La nouvelle revue socialiste in 1926. 


The Cimbri—German tribes inhabiting the Jutland peninsula, who 
marched on Rome and were routed in 101 B.C. by the Roman Consul 


Caius Marius. p. 602 
Holbach was of German descent. p. 614 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, p. 20. p. 617 
Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 20-21. p. 618 


ON A BOOK BY MASARYK 


This article was published in the journal Zarya (The Dawn) in 1901. 
Tomas Masaryk, professor of philosophy in the University of Prague, was 
a founder and ideologist of the bourgeois-liberal Czech Popular (Healist) 
Party and President of the Czechoslovak Republic for several years. 

In his “criticism” of Marxism, Masaryk contraposed to it bourgeois- 
nationalistic ideology, and preached a brand of “religious democratism” 
akin to “ethic socialism”. 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, pp. 128- 


29. p- 630 


Cain and Manfred—title characters in Byron's dramas. Rolla—title 
character in Musset’s poem. Jvan—one of the characters in Dostoyevsky's 


The Karamazov Brothers. p. 635 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, Mos- 
cow, 1973, pp. 186-204. p- 635 


Plekhanov is citing the title of the well-known pamphlet by L. Tikho- 
mirov, “Why I Have Ceased to Be a Revolutionary”. p. 635 


These are two F. Engels’s letters to Lafargue dated March 6, 1894 
and April 3, 1895. (See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, 


Moscow, 1975, pp. 447 and 461). p. 636 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 361. p- 637 


THIS THUNDER IS NOT FROM A STORM CLOUD 


This article, directed against the Georgian anarchist V. N. Cherke- 
zov (V. Marveli), appeared in the weekly Georgian newspaper Kvali, 
Nos. 26-28 for 1901 and was signed with the pen-name of idem. 

Kvali, organ of the Mesame-Dasi, liberal-nationalist organisation, was 
published from 1893 till 1904 in Tiflis (Tbilisi). 


The Letter “A” stands for V. N. Cherkezov, who published, in the Euro- 
pean anarchist press, a series of articles directed against Marxism. 

The Letter “A” stands for the Georgian newepapet Iveria, organ of 
Pirveli-Dasi, which expressed the interests of the national liberation 
movement of the Georgian intelligentsia. Marveli’s article “A Voyage to 
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in the newspaper [veria. 


The Brandenburg Gate in Berlin was built in 1789-93. In this context it 
is used as a symbol of the triumphant monarchy. p. 641 


The reference is to the following passage from Belinsky's letter to Bot- 
kin dated March 1, 1841: “Thank you so much, Yegor Fyodorovich, I 
bow to your philosophical cap; but with all reverence due to your philo- 
sophical philistinism I have the honour of informing you that had I ma- 
naged to mount the highest rung of the ladder of development, even then 
I would have asked you to report to me on all victims of the condition of 
life and history, all victims of chance, superstition, the Inquisition, 
Philip II and so on; otherwise I jump from the upper rung head first.” 

Belinsky nicknamed Hegel Yegor Fyodorovich. p- 641 


The philosophical-literary circle was headed by Stankevich in the thir- 
ties of the last century. The circle’s members were opposed to the serf- 
owning system in Russia and took an interest in German classical phi- 


Belgium”, which is denoted by Plekhanov by the letter U, was published 
p. 640 


losophy. p. 642 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, Moscow, 1976, 
p. 192. p. 648 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 173. p. 649 
F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 29. p. 653 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 
1973, p. 129. p-. 653 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4, Moscow, 
1975, p. 7. p. 656 


ON CROCE’S BOOK 


In 1901 Croce, the Italian philosopher and publicist, who at the be- 
ginning of his career considered himself a Marxist, published a collection 
of his revisionist articles which had appeared in various Italian and 
French journals in 1895-99. 

Plekhanov’s review of these articles was published in Zearya (The 
Dawn), No. 4, August 1902. 

The title of Croce’s book in the sub-title of Plekhanov’s review is 
inaccurate. Croce’s book was published in a Russian translation under 
the title Historical Materialism and Marzist Economy. Critical Essays. 


Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, pp. 232-40. p. 660 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, p. 236. p- 660 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, p. 236. p. 660 


M. Tugan-Baranovsky’s article “The Principal Mistake of Marx’s Abs- 
tract Theory of Capitalism” was published in the May issue of the jour- 
nal Nauchnoye Obozreniye (Science Review) for 1899. The author main- 
tained that there was a contradiction between Volumes I and III of 
Marx's Capital, and denied the existence of the law of value under capi- 
talism. p. 664 


Nauchnoye Obozreniye (Science Review), which was put out in St. Pe- 
tersburg from 1894 to 1903, carried articles By scholars and publicists of 
Ma schools and trends. Jt also published articles by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. 
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N. Karelin—Zasulich’s article ‘“Reader’s Remarks on Tugan-Ba- 
ranovsky and Struve’s ‘Elimination’ of Marx's Theory of Profit” appeared 


under this pen-name in Nauchnoye Obozreniye in November 1900. pp. 661 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1974, pp. 128-29. p. 665 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1974, pp. 139-50. p. 665 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1974, p. 397. p- 666 
F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 243. p- 666 
F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, Moscow, 1975, p. 244. p. 666 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, pp. 196 
and 197. p- 668 


See pp. 283-15 in this volume. p. 669 


Plekhanov's article “On the Materialist Understanding of Nature” (see 
pp. 222-50 in this volume) was published under the pen-name of N. Ka- 
mensky in the journal Novoye Slovo (New Word), No. 12, 1897. p. 670 


KARL MARX 


This article was published in Iskra, No. 35, March 1, 1903. 

Iskra (The Spark)—the first all-Russia illegal Marxist newspaper was 
founded by Lenin in 1900 and play a decisive role in the organisation 
of a working-class Marxist revolutionary party of Russia. The newspaper 
was published abroad and illegally shipped to Russia. Members of its 
editorial board were V. I. Lenin, G. V. Plekhanov, L. Martov, V. I. Za- 
sulich and A. N. Potresov. 


The International Working Men's Assoctation—the First International — 
the first international mass organisation of the proletariat, was founded 
by Karl Marx in 1864. The First International conducted vast work in 
blending socialism with the working-class movement. p. 672 


From Heine’s poem Deutschland. Ein Winter Marchen. p. 673 


Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s)—a party of the Russian petty bourgeoisie 
established late in 1901 and early in 1902. The Socialist-Revolutiona- 
ries demanded the liquidation of land ownership and proposed the slogan 
of “equalitarian land tenure”. They resorted to individual terror in their 
struggle against the autocracy. Their views, Narodist in character, were 
alien to Marxism. p- 674 


The Emancipation of Labour group—the first Russian Marxist group, 
founded by Plekhanov in 1883 in Switzerland, carried on important work 
in disseminating Marxism in Russia. It translated into Russian, published 
abroad and distributed in Russia works by Marx and Engels, its own 
publications also popularising Marxism. p. 674 


The reference is to F. Engels's letter to Vera Zasulich dated April 23, 
1885. p- 674 
The reference is to the Rostov-on-Don strike of 1902, in which about 30 
thousand workers took part. p. 674 
Osvobozhdeniye (Liberation)—a fortnightly journal published abroad in 
1902-05 and edited by P. Struve, the organ of the Russian liberal bour- 
geoisie which propounded the views of moderate monarchical harass 
p- 
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A 


Adler, Victor (1852-1918) —reform 
ist leader of Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party and member 
of Second International. —317 


Aeschylus (c. 525-c. 456 B.C.)— 


Greek poetic dramatist, “father of 
tragedy”. —195 


Agassiz, Jean Louts Rodolphe (4807- 
4873) —Swiss naturalist, follow- 
er of Cuvier, advocate of idea 
Be audependenre of species. —652, 


Alember, Jean le Rond d’ (1717- 
1783) —French mathematician 
and aloe member of 
Encyclopaedia group.—40, 415 

Alexander of Macedon (356-323 
B.C.)—great general and politi- 


cian of ancient world. —4145, 158, 
600 


Alezander IT (1848-4881) —Empe- 
ror of Russia (1855-1881). —65, 
{ 


Alezander III (41845-1894) —-Em- 
peror of Russia (1881-1894). —66 


Alezandre, Arséne-Pierre-Urbain 
p 41859)—French art critic. — 


Ambrose (of Milan) (c. 340-397)— 
Catholic bishop during decline 
of the Roman Empire. —602 


Anazagoras (c. 500-428 B.C.)— 
Ancient Greek materialist phi- 
losopher. —-616 


45—01047 


Antoninus Titus Aurelius Puis 
b. 86)—Roman emperor (138- 
61).—165 


Angiviller, Charles-Claude de la 
(1730-1809) —custodian of royal 
buildings and gardens, chief in- 
spector of fine arts under Louis 
XVI of France.—273 


Archenholz, Johann Wilhelm von 
(1743-1812)—German historian, 
author of book on Seven Years 
War. —302 


Archimedes (c. 287-212 B.C.)— 
great mathematician and me- 
chanic of Ancient Greece.—336 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.)—great 
thinker of antiquity, vacillated 
between materialism and idealism 
in philosophy.—99, 195, 278- 
79, 589, 643 


Aschrott, Paul Feliz (b. 1856)— 
German economist. —555 


Atkinson, Edward (4827-1905) — 
U.S. economist and _statisti- 
cian.—517, 518, 519, 539 


Augereau, Pierre Francois Charles 
eee yauniconie of France, 
ought in Napoleonic wars. —309 


Augustine, Saint Aurelius Augus- 
tinus (354-430)—Christian theo- 
logian and mystical philoso- 
pher.—42, 598-601, 606, 614 


Azelrod, Pavel Borisovich (1850- 
1928) — Russian Social-Demo- 
crat, one of founders of Emancipa- 
tion of Labour group, later one 
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of leaders of Menshevik oppor- 
tunist trend in Russian Social- 
Democracy. —339 


Bacon, Francts  (41561-4626)—- 
English philosopher, naturalist, 
founder of English material- 
ism.—166-67, 247, 657 


Bakunin, Mikhail Alezandrovich 
(1814-1876)— Russian democrat, 
publicist, participated in Ger- 
man revolution of 1848-49; ide- 
ologist of anarchism; in the 
First International was oppo- 
nent of Marxism; was expelled 
from First International in 1872 
i splitting activities. —65, 565, 


Barnave, Antoine Plerre Joseph 
Marie (1761-1793) —French poli- 
tician and sociologist during 
French revolution; supporter ot 
coneutationsl monarchy. —275, 

5 


Barth, Paul (1858-1922) German 
bourgeois philosopher and so- 
ciologist.—171-73, 458 


Bartolommeo, Fra (Baccio della 
Porta) (1475-1517)— Florentine 
painter of Renaissance period. — 
154 


Bassano (da Ponte), Jacopo (c. 1515- 
1592)—Italian painter of Re- 
naissance period. —310 


Bastiat, Frédéric (1801-1850) 
—French vulgar economist. —316, 
343, 344, 487, 515-19, 524, 538- 
39, 544, 555, 564, 592, 677 


Batbie, Anselme-Polycarpe (1828- 
1887)—French reactionary econo- 
a jurist and politician.— 


Baudrillart, Henri Joseph Léon 


(1821-1892)—French economist 
and sociologist. —94 


Bauer, Bruno (41809-1882) —Ger- 
man idealist philosopher, Young 
Hegelian.—130, 462 


Bayle, Pierre (1647-1706)—French 
thinker, sceptic hilosopher, 
fought energetically against. 
ecclesiastical dogmatism.—71 


Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin 
Caron, de (1732-1799)—famous. 
French dramatist and satirica) 
writer.—163, 298, 432 


Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616)— 
English dramatist.—310 


Béchauz, Auguste-Etienne (1854- 
1922)—French bourgeois econo- 
mist. —677 


Beck, Jacob Sigismund (1764- 
1840)— German subjective ideal- 
ist philosopher.—389, 401 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770- 
1827) —great German composer.— 
156, 309 


Belinsky, Vissarion Grigoryevich 
(1811-1848) — Russian revolu- 
tionary democrat, literary critic 
and publicist; materialist phi- 
BORON DEE =e; 251-52, 289, 6441- 


Beltov, N. (pseudonym of Plekha- 
nov, G. V.),—183, 195, 264, 
264-65 


Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832)— 
English bourgeois sociologist, 
preacher of “utilitarianism”. —96 


Berdayev, Nikolai Alexandrovich 
(1874-1948)— Russian reaction- 
ary idealist philosopher and 
mystic, opponent of Marxism. 
In 1922 was deported abroad. — 
580, 581, 635 


Berghem (Berchem), Nicolas- 
Pierre (1620-1683)— Dutch land- 
scape and animal painter. —310 


Berkeley, George (1684-1753)—Irish 
idealist philosopher, subjectiv- 
ist.—41, 403, 419 


Bernadotte, Jean (1763-1844) — mar- 
shal of France; King of Sweden 
and Norway (Charles XIV, 1818- 
1844).—307, 309 


Bernard of Clairvaur (c. 1090- 
4153)—French Catholic theolo- 
gian.—152 
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Bernstein, Eduard (1850-1932)— 

leader of extreme opportunist 
wine of German Social-Democracy 
and Second International, ideo- 
logist of revisionism and refor- 
mism.—316-17, 348, 321, 324- 
26, 326-31, 339-41, 343-55, 
356-65, 367-79, 382, 398, 412, 
458-68, 472, 477, 524-25, 534, 
544, 565, 575-78, 580 


Bertrand, Louis (b. 1856)—Bel- 
gian socialist reformer. —560 


Bessizres, Jean Baptiste (1768- 
1813) —marshal of France, fought 
in Napoleonic wars. —309. 


Bismarck, Otto (1815-1898) — Prus- 
sian and German statesman and 
diplomatist, Chancellor of Ger- 
man Empire (1871-1890). —182, 
295-96, 315 


Blackmore, Richard 
(1825-1900) — English 
and poet. —627 


Blanc, Charles (1813-1882) —French 
art critic. —160 


Blanc, Louis (1811-1882)—French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, histo- 
rian, active figure in the 1848 
Revolution. —223, 229, 264-65, 
268, 447, 550, 564 


Blos, Wilhelm (1849-1927) — German 
Social-Democrat, journalist and 
historian. —253 


Bohm-Bawerk, Eugen (4851- 
1914)—hourgeois economist of 
Austrian school of political 
economy. —592 


Bol, Ferdinand (1618-1680) — 
Dutch painter and engraver.— 
310 


Boncerf, Pierre Francois (1745- 
1794)—French publicist and po- 
litician. —507 


Bonnal, Guillaume (1844-1917)— 
French general, theoretician and 
historian of military art.—198 


Booth, Charles (1840-1916) — 
English public figure known for 
his study of life of the London 
poor. —556 


Doddridge 
novelist 


Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne (1627- 
1704)—French theologian and 
sociological writer, ideologist of 
Catholic reaction and absolut- 
ism.—70, 312, 323, 598, 599-601 


Both, Jan (c. 1618-1652)—Dutcb 
landscape painter. —310 


Boucher, Frangois (1703-1770) — 
French painter and engraver. — 


Boufflers, Marie Charlotte de, 
Countess (1724-c. 1800)—held a 
literary salon in France.—78 


Boulainvilliers, Henri de (1658- 
4722)—French historian, ideolo- 
gist of nobility.—267, 335 


Bowley, Arthur Lyon (born 1869)— 
English statistician. —540 


Brassey, Thomas (1836-1918)— 
English bourgeois economist and 
politician. —541 


Braun, Heinrich (1854-1927) — 
German Social-Democratic writ- 
er, journalist, founder of Archives 
of social legislation and sta- 
tistics, subsequently revision- 
ist.—477, 538 


Brentano, Lujo (4844-1931) — 
German bourgeois vulgar econo- 
mist, one of chief representatives 
of Katheder socialism. —374, 
487-88, 544, 662 


Brissot, Jacques Pierre (1754- 
1793)—a leader and theoreticiaa 
of Girondists during French. 
Revolution (1754-1793)—4190 


Broglie, Victor Frangois (1718-- 
1804) — marshal of France, enemy 
of revolution, emigré. —300 


Brouwer (Brauwer), Adriaen 
(c. 1606-1638)—Flemish painter, 
one of main representatives of so- 
called peasant genre.—310 


Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne 
(4763-1815) —marshal of France, 
fought in Napoleonic wars.— 
3 ’ 


Brunetiére, Ferdinand (1849- 
4906)—Freneh literary critic, at- 
tempted to apply methods. of 
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natural sciences to history of 
literature. —433 


Brutus, Marcus Juntus  (85- 
42 B.C.)—Roman_ republican, 
headed conspiracy against Cae- 
sar. —272-73 


Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821- 
1862)—English positivist sociol- 
ogist and bourgeois liberal histo- 
rian. —149-51 


Bicher, Karl (1847-1930) —German 
bourgeois economist, belonged 
to so-called historical school in 
political economy. —625, 677 


Buchner, Ludwig (1824-1899) — 
German physiologist, representa- 
tive of vulgar materialism.— 
331, 336 


Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc, de 


(1707-1788) —French natural- 
ist. —79 
Bulgakov, Sergei Nikolayevich 


(1871-1944)— Russian bourgeois 
economist. idealist philosopher. 
In 1900s came out with revision 
of Marx’s theory on agrarian ques- 
tion. Subsequently became a 
priest. —591 


Bureau, Paul (1865-1923) —French 
bourgeois sociologist. —580 


Birger, Gottfried August (1747- 
1794)--German poet, founder of 
German ballad genre. —352 


Burton. Sir Richard Francis (1821- 
1890) —British explorer, promot- 
ed penetration of Africa by Brit- 
ish imperialism. —625 


Buturlin, Alexander Borisovich 
(1694-1767)—Russian fieldmar- 
shal-general, commander-in-chief 
during Seven Years War.—301, 
304-05 


Cc 


Cabanis, Pierre-Jean-George (1757- 
1808)—French materialist phi- 
losopher, Enlightener, physi- 
cian, during French Revolu- 
tion—Girondist.—135, 349 


Caesar Gaius Julius (c. 100- 
44 B.C.)—Roman peor and 
statesman.—148, 627 


Calvin, Jean (1509-1564) —leader 
of Protestant Reformation, foun- 
der of Calvinism.—285, 289 


Caprivi, Georg Leo, von (1831- 
1899)—reactionary soldier and 
statesman, Chancellor of German 
Empire (1890-94). —182 


Carey, Henry Charles (1793-1879) — 
American vulgar economist, 
autbor of reactionary theory of 
harmony of class interests in 
capitalist society.—515-17, 519. 
524, 538-39, 544 


Carlyl., Thomas (1795-1881)— 
British writer, historian and ide- 
alist philosopher; criticised 
English bourgeoisie from the 
stand of reactionary romanti- 
cism.—314, 427 


Carolingians—Frankish royal dy- 
nasty. —138 


Carrel, Armand  (1800-1836)— 
French publicist of bourgeois 
liberal trend.—441, 613 


Casimir-Perier, Jean Paul Pierre 
(1847-1907)—French _reaction- 
ary politician, fifth president of 
third republic (1894-95).—182 


Catherine II (1729-1796) —Empress 
of Russia (1762-1796).—104 


Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1800-1890) — 
English public figure. —553 


Charles I (Charlemagne) (c. 742- 
814)—king of Franks from 768 
and emperor (800-814).—553 


Charles I (1600-1649)—King of 
Great Britain and Ireland (1625- 
1649); was executed during 
English bourgeois revolution. — 
67, 138 


Chateaubriand, Francois René, de 
(1768-1848) —French writer, head 
Che reactionary Romanticists. — 


Chernysheusky, Nikolai Gavrilovich 
(1828-1889) — Russian revoelution- 
ary democrat, utopian social- 
ist, materialist philosopher, 
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writer and literary critic; leader 
of revolutionary-democratic 
movement in Russia in 18603. — 
49, 62, 65, 91-92. 97, 101, 205- 
206, 208-209, 278-79, 280-81, 
335-58, 541, 642-46, 649-50 


Chesneau, Ernest (b.  1833)— 
French art critic.—273 


Chevalier, Michel (1806-1879)— 
French bourgeois economist and 
publicist. —145 


Chevert, Francois de (1695-1769) — 
French general, fought in wars 
waged by Louis XV.—310 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 
B.C.)— Roman statesman, orator 
and writer. —602 


Cleopatra (69-30 B.C.)—Queen of 
Egypt (51-30 B.C.).—302 


Collet, Mark Wilks — Governor 
of Bank of England in 1880s. 
—519, 520 


Collier, Jeremy (1650-1726) — 
Puritan preacher, author of 
pamphlet A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage.—627 


Compayré, Jules Gabriel (1843- 
1913)—French pedagogue.—96, 
135 

Comte, Auguste  (1798-1857)— 
French bourgeois philosopher and 
sociologist, founder of positiv- 
ism.—212-13, 215, 234 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot, de 
(1715-1780) —French sensual- 
ist philosopher, Enlightener.— 


’ 


Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoin Nt- 
colas de Caritat (1743-1794)— 
prominent French sociologist, 
Enlightener, Girondist during 
the French Revolution. —53, 124, 
144-45, 160 


Considérant, Victor Prosper 
(1808-1893) —Freach utopian so- 
cialist, disciple and follower of 
Fourier.—447, 647 


Constantine I (the Great) Gaius 
Flavius Valerius (c. 274-337)— 


Roman emperor (306-337).—471, 
598-99, 602 


Corneille, Pierre (4606-1684) —dra- 
matist, founder of French classi- 
cal tragedy.—101, 627 


Correggio, Antonio Allegri, Cor- 
rége (c. 1489 or 1494-1534) — 
Italian Renaissance painter. — 
151, 310 


Cossa, Luigi (1831-1896)—promi- 
nent Italian professor of political 
economy. —517 


Costa, Andreas (1851-1910) —Italian 
politician, socialist reformer. — 
540 


Cournand, Antoine de, abbot (1747- 
1814)—French author, professor 
of literature. —165 


Crispi, Francesco (1819-1901) — 
Italian statesman, inspirer of 
seizure of Abyssinia.— 182 


Croce, Benedetto (1866-1952) —Jtal- 
ian bourgeois philosopher, neo- 
Hegelian, historian, literary crit- 
ic, opponent of Marxism. —442, 
lee 52-54, 659-61, 663-64, 669- 

1 


Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658) — 
leader of English bourgeois revo- 
lution in seventeenth century; 
Lord Protector of England from 
1653.—54, 148 


Curtius, Ernst (1814-1896)— Ger- 
man bourgeois historian of antiq- 
uity, philologist and archaeolo- 
gist. —452 


Cuvier, Georges (1769-1832)— 
rominent French _ naturalist, 
ounder of comparative anatomy 

and paleontology, author of anti- 
scientific theory of catastro- 
phies.—44, 652, 653 


Cyril — name of a number of 
Christian bishops at the time of 
fall of Roman Empire.—602 


Czolbe Heinrich (1819-1873) — 
German philosopher, physician, 
vulgar materialist and sensation- 
alist. —133 
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D 


Damiron, Jean Philibert (1794- 
1862)—French bourgeois histo- 
rian of philosophy.—39, 93 


Dancourt, Florent Carton (1664- 
4725)—French dramatist and 
actor. —164 


Danton, Georges Jacques (1759- 
1794) —prominent figure in 
French Revolution. —43' 


Darius I Hystaspes (550-486 B.C.) — 
King of Persia. —302 


Darwin, Charles Robert (1809- 
1882)—English naturalist, foun- 
der of materialist biology and 
theory on the origin of species 
through natural selection. —84, 
88, 94, 96, 125, 143-44, 145-46, 
154, 193, 234, 235, 425-26, 
443, 636-37, 652-54 


Darwin, Erasmus (41734-1802) — 
English physician, naturalist and 
port, Charles Darwin's grand- 
ather. —154 


David (11th-10th cent. B.C.) —semi- 
Mocadery King of Hebrews. — 


David, Eduard (1863-1930) —econo- 
mist, a Right-wing leader of 
German Social-Democratic par- 
ty, revisionist, social-chau- 
vinist. —565 

David, Jacques Louis (1748-1825) — 
famous French painter, founder 
of school of revolutionary clas- 
sicism in painting. —272-74, 324 

Davout, Louis Nicolas (1770-1823) — 
marshal of France, one of Napo- 
leon’s closest companions-in- 
arms. —309 


Decurtins—545, 563 


Democritus (c. 460-c. 370 B.C.)— 
Greek philosopher.—331, 416 


Demogeot, Jacques Claude (1808- 
1894)—French bourgeois histo- 
rian of literature. 76 


Denis, Hector (b. 1842)—Belgian 
eee and politician. —543, 
J 


Derzhavin, Gavriil Romanovich 
(1743-1816) —Russian poet. —502 

Desaix de Veygour, Louis Charles 
Antoine (1768-1800) — French 
general, fought in Napoleonic 
wars. —309 


Descartes, René (Renatus Cartesius) 
(41596-1650) —French dualist phi- 
losopher.—92, 166-67, 247-49, 
278-79, 319, 332-33, 416, 643 


Desmoulins, Camille (1760-1794) — 
French publicist, took part in 
French Revolution; Right-wing 
Jacobin. —436 


Dézamy, Théodore (1803-1850) — 
representative of revolutionary 
and materialist wing of French 
utopian communism of first half 
of nineteenth century. —617 


Diderot, Denis (4713-1784) —French 
materialist philosopher, leader 
of Encyclopaedists; ideologist of 
French revolutionary bourgeoi- 
sie.—40, 42, 45, 63, 76, 77, 89, 
106, 109-10, 134, 168, 199, 320, 
336, 337-38, 363, 408, 415, 423 


Diocletian (c. 245-313)—Roman 
emperor (284-305).—471 


Dobrolyubov, Nikolai Alezxandro- 
vich (1836-1861)— Russian revo- 
lutionary democrat, literary crit- 
ic and materialist philoso- 
pher.—210, 281 


Doniol, Jean Henri Antoine (1818- 
1906)—French bourgeois histo- 
rian, member of French acade- 
my.—505-06, 508 


Dow (or Douw), Gérard (1613- 
1675)—Dutch genre and portrait 
painter. —310 


Dreyfus, Alfred (1859-1935)— 
French officer, Jew by birth, 
falsely accused of espionage, his 
trial giving rise to bitter polit- 
ical struggle in France—the 
“Drefyus case”.—424 

Dreyfus, Ferdinand-Camille (1851- 
1905)—French politician and 
journalist. —562 

Du_ Bois-Reymond, Emil (1818- 
1896) — German physiologist, 
Swiss by birth, representative of 
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mechanistic trend, agnostic. — 
364 


Du Chatelet, Emilie (1706-1749) — 
marquise, friend of Voltaire who 
lived at her castle for sixteen 
years. —66 


Ducpétiauz, Edouard (1804- 
1868) —Belgian publicist, econo- 
mist, director-general of Belgian 
prisons and charity _ institu- 
tions. —543 


Diihring, Eugen Karl (1833-1921) — 
German eclectic philosopher and 
vulgar economist, represontative 
of reactionary petty-bourgeois so- 
cialism.—78, 166, 360, 375, 459, 
461, 464, 629, 656, 666 


Dumarsais, Chesneau, César (1676- 
1756)—French grammarian and 
philosopher; stood close to 
French materialists.—177 


Dupaty, Charles (1746-1788) — 
French jurist and man of let- 
ters. —506 


Du Port, Adrien (1759-1798)— 
took part in French Revolution, 
member of Constituent Assem- 
bly.—435 


Duruy, Jean Victor (1811-1894) — 
French historian. —185-86, 309 


E 


Elizabeth (1709-1761)—Empress of 
Russia (1741-1761).—101, 304 


Emilie—See Du ChAatelet 


Engel, Ernst (1821-1896) —German 
statistician, from 1860 till 1882 
director of Prussian bureau of 
Statistics in Berlin. —537 


Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)— 
36, 67, 130, 140-44, 161, 165, 
168, 254, 260-63, 268, 316, 321, 
323, 330-31, 336-39, 341, 344, 
345-46, 347, 352-54, 357-60, 362- 
63,365, 368, 372, 374-75, 379-82, 
386, 389-95, 396, 398-400, 401- 
403, 414, 416, 420, 428-30, 
440, 442, 449-50, 455, 457-65, 
469-74, 492-94, 500, 518, 550, 


557, 564, 574, 575, 588, 628- 
33, 634-38, 653-57, 666-67, 672- 
73, 676 


Epteurus (c. 341-c. 270 B.C.)— 
Greek materialist philosopher, 
atheist. —134-35, 365 


Erdmann, Benno (1851-1921)— 
German idealist philosopher, 
eclectic. —403 


Espinas, Alfred Victor (1844-1922)— 
ae bourgeois philosopher. — 


Eugenius III (d. 41453)—Pope 
(4445-4153). —152 


Euripides (c. 480-406 B.C.)—Greek 
tragic poet and dramatist. —488 


Everdingen, Allart Van (1621- 
1675)—Dutch landscape painter 
and engraver. —310 


F 


Farbe d'Eglantine, Philippe Fran- 
gots Nazaire (1750-1794) — 
French dramatist, member of 
Convention, Jacobin, /guillo- 
tined together with supporters of 
Danton. —436 


Ferri, Enrico (1856-1929) — 
Italian jurist and sociologist, 
bourgeois radical; joined Italian 
Per ist Party in 1893.—231, 
5 


Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1804- 
4872)—great pre-Marxian mate- 
rialist philosopher; representa- 
tive of classical German philos- 
ophy.—36, 42, 741, 161, 168, 
248-79, 321, 330, 335, 338-39, 
359, 363, 379-80, 391, 629-30, 
634, 635, 637, 644-45, 652 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762- 
4814) —representative of clas- 
sical German philosophy, sub- 
jective idealist.—165, 279, 285, 
362, 366, 386-88, 398, 401, 405- 
06, 409, 419, 614 


Fischer, Cuno (1824-1907) —Ger- 
man neo-Kantian philosopher, 
historian of philosophy. —474 
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Fischer, Friedrich Theodor (1807- 
1888)—German art critic, Left 
Hegelian. —643 


Fletcher, John (1579-1625) — 
English playwright. —310 


Flint, Robert (1838-1910)—English 
bourgeois sociologist.—92, 136 


Fon-Visin, (Fonvizin), Denis Iva- 
novich (1745-1792)—Russian sa- 
tirical writer. —279 


Ford, John (c. 1586-c. 1640)— 
English dramatist.—310 


Fouillée, Alfred (1838-19241) — 
French idealist philosopher. — 
561-62 


Fourier, Charles (1772-1837) — 
ie utopian socialist.—100, 


Franklin, Alfred Louis Auguste 
(1830-1917)—French man of let- 
ters, author of numerous books on 
ey of Paris life and mores. — 


Frederick IT ene of 
Prussia.—77, 198, 219, 301 
305 

Fustel de Coulanges, Numa Denis 
(1830-1889)—French historian, 
representative of evolutionary 
trend.— 184-86, 506, 617 


G 


Galiani, Ferdinando (1728-1787) — 
Italian bourgeois economist, one 
of first authors of vulgar theory 
of utility.—76 


Gartman, Lev Nikolayevich (1850- 
1913)—Russian revolutionarry, 
member of Narodnaya Volya.— 
673 

Genghis Khan (c. 1155-1227) —Mon- 
golian conqueror, founder of Mon- 
golian Empire.—197 

Giffen, Sir Robert (1837-1910)— 
British bourgeois economist and 
statistician.—519, 553 


Giorgione, Giorgio Barbarelli 
(1477 or 1478-1510)—great Ital- 
ian painter of Renaissance pe- 
riod. —154 


Gladstone, William Ewart (1809- 
1898)—British reactionary poli- 
tician and statesman.. - 551 


Glinsky, Boris Borisovich (1860- 
1917)—Russian writer, publicist 
and historian, editor of J/stori- 
chesky Vestnik (Historical Herald) 
journal. —209 


Goblet, d’Alviella, Albert Joseph 
(1846-1925) — bourgeois histo- 
rian of religion and statesman, 
professor of history of religion 
in Brussels. —622 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
(1749-1832)—great German poet, 
dramatist and _ thinker. —122, 
237, 383, 513 


Goltsev, Victor Alexandrovich (1850- 
1906)—Russian liberal publi- 
cist.— 183 


Goschen, George Joachim (1831- 
1907)—British liberal, member 
of Parliament, in 1880s Chancel- 
lor of Exchequer. —342, 519-20, 
Bele 522-26, 535-36, 538, 548- 


Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, Laurent, mar- 
quis de (1764-1830)—marshal of 
France, fought in Napoleonic 
wars. —309 


The Gracchi, Tiberius (163-132 B.C.) 
and! Gaius (153-124 B.C.)— Ro- 
man politicians, representatives 
of slave-owning democracy. —225 


Grant, Sir Alexander (1826-1884) — 
British scholar and teacher. —132 


Gregory—name of sixteen popes, 
four of them (I, II, 111, 1V) lived 
in VI-IXc.—602 


Greulich, Herman (1843-1925) 
one of leaders of Swiss Social- 
Democracy. —344 


Grimm, Friedrich Melchior (1723- 
1807)—German man of letters, 
diplomatist, associated with the 
Encyclopaedists, pubiisher of 
Correspondance __ litteraire. —46, 
50, 52, 63, 72, 74, 79, 97 


Grosse, Ernst (1862-1927)—German 
bourgeois sociologist, ethnogra- 
pher and historian. —677 
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Guillotin, Joseph Ignace (1738- 
1814)—French physician, in- 
ventor of the machine for capital 
poe named after him.— 


Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 
(1787-1874)—French bourgeois 
historian and reactionary politi- 
cian. —137-39, 141, 223, 266-68, 
276, 297-99, 303, 436-41, 443-46, 
447-48, 454-55, 467, 473, 488, 
612-13, 620 


Gustavus IT Adolphus (1594-1632) 
—King of Sweden (1611-1632) and 
Soldier. —302 


Guyau, Jean Marie (1854-1888) 
French bourgeois philosopher and 
sociologist. —597 


Guyot, Arnold Henri (1807-1884) — 
French geographer and physi- 
cist.—147, 149 


Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich (1834- 
1919)—German biologist, Dar- 
winist.—511, 652, 653 


Hans, Eduard (1798-1839) — German 
jurist, Hegelian.—186, 452 


Hartmann, Eduard (1842-1906)— 
German idealist philosopher, 
militant defender of bourgeois 
Junker Prussia. —171 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(1770-1831)— prominent __ repre- 
sentative of classical German 
philosophy, objective _ ideal- 
ist.—31, 42, 54, 74, 77, 122-25, 
427-29, 131-36, 140-41, 149, 153, 
155, 161, 162, 171, 175, 186-88, 
225, 228, 263, 278-81, 291, 305, 
315, 323, 337, 353-60, 362, 364, 
379, 388, 391, 423, 425, 427, 
452, 455, 480, 495, 567, 568, 
570, 573-74, 577, 614-17, 629-34, 
635, 640-46, 649-52, 654-56 

Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856) —great 
German poet.—45, 406, 474, 567 

Heine, Wolfgang (1861-1944) — Ger- 
man politician, Right-wing So- 
cial-Democrat. —340 


Heinze, Maz (1835-1909) — German 
professor of philosophy, dualist. 
4 


Held, Adolf (1844-1880)— German 
oe Katheder socialist .— 


Helst, Bartholomaeus van der 
(1613-1670) — Dutch portrait 
painter. —310 


Helvétius, Claude-Adrien (1715- 
1771)—French philosopher, rep- 
resentative of mechanistic ma- 
terialism, an ideologist of French 
revolutionary bourgeoisie. —31, 
35, 44, 46, 48, 49, 53, 75-83, 
85-101, 104-107, 10924, 126, 
128, 135, 142, 154, 168, 177, 
178, 192, 245, 3418, 329, 395, 
408, 415, 423-24, 603-604, 607, 
646-48, 670 


Henry IV (4553-1610)—King of 
France (1594-1610).—507 


Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 530- 
470 B.C.)—Greek{ materialist 
philosopher and _ dialectician. 
43, 631 


Herbart, Johann Friedrich (1776- 
1841)—German idealist philos- 
opher, psychologist, education- 
alist. —420 


Herder, Johann Gottfried von 
(1744-1804)—German __ philoso- 
pher and writer, moderate repre- 
sentative of bourgeois eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment. —297 


Herkener, Heinrich (1863-1939)— 
oe bourgeois economist .— 


Herzen, Aleaander Ivanovich (1812- 
1870)— Russian revolutionary 
democrat, publicist, writer, ma- 
terialist philosopher.—65, 629, 
641-42, 649, 673 

Hess, Moses (1812-1875)— German 
petty-bourgeois publicist. —173 


Hettner, Hermann (1821-1882) — 
German bourgeois historian of 
literature.—44, 85, 134 


Heyden, Jan van der (1637-1712)— 
Dutch painter. —310 
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Heywood, Thomas  (4574-1641)— 
English playwright, contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare. —310 


Hildebrandt, Bruno (1812-1878) — 
German vulgar economist, repre- 
sentative of so-called historical 
Pal of political economy.— 


Hippocrates (c. 460-377 B.C.)— 
Greek physician called father of 
medicine. —149 


Hirsch, Paul (1868-1938)— German 
Social-Democrat. —562 


Hobbema Meindert (1638-1709)— 
Dutch landscape painter.—310 


Hobbes, Thomas  (1588-1679)— 
English philosopher, representa- 
tive of mechanistic material- 
ism.—45, 70, 416, 419 


Hobson, John Atkinson (1858- 
1940)—British bourgeois econo- 
mist, representative of bour- 
ee reformism and pacifism. — 


Hoche, Lazare (1768-1797) —gener- 
al of French Revolution. —309 


Hoernes, Maurice (1852-1917)— 
Austrian archaeologist and histo- 
tian of primitive culture. —677 


Holbach, Paul Henri (1723-1789) — 
French materialist philosopher, 
ideologist of French revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie.—31-45, 47-48, 
50-51, 53-71, 82-85, 89, 97, 
104-106, 109, 147, 419, 127- 
28, 148, 177-78, 180, 318, 329, 
334-35, 336, 408 


Homer—epic poet of ancient Greece 
regarded by the Greeks as author 
of Iliad and Odyssey.—158 


Hortensius Quintus, Horatius (114- 
50 B.C.)—celebrated Roman ora- 
ea principal rival of Cicero.— 


Howell, George (1833-1910)—Brit- 
ish trade-unionist, member of 
General Council of First Inter- 
national, subsequently rene- 
gade. —497 


Gubert-Vallerouz, Paul (b. 1844)— 
French jurist. —564 


Hume, David (1711-1776)—Scot- 
tish philosopher, subjective ide- 
alist, agnostic.—107, 111, 135, 
330, 638 


Huzley, Thomas Henry (1825-1895)— 
English biologist, Darwinist.— 
96, 135, 3419, 396, 638 


I 


Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906)—Nor- 
wegian dramatist. —544 


Thering, Rudolph von (1818-1892) — 
German bourgeois jurist. —496 


Tsayev, Andrei Alezeyevich (1851- 
1924)—Russian bourgeois econ- 
omist and statistician. —522 


J 


Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (1743- 
1819)—German idealist philos- 
opher and metaphysician, came 
out against rationalism, and in 
defence of religious faith and 
sensational intuition, which he 
considered as true ways of cogniti- 
on.—40, 381, 400-402, 406, 412 


Jaurés, Jean (1859-1914) —promi- 
nent figure in international so- 
cialist movement, leader of 
Right wing of French socialist 
party, historian; came out against 
war and militarism.—170-71, 
466, 468 


Joly, Henri (1839-1925) —French 
philosopher and psychologist. — 
297, 555, 559 


Jonson, Ben (4573-1637)—English 
poet and dramatist, contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare. —310 


Joubert, Barthélemy (1769-1799) — 
French general.—307, 309 


Jourdan, Jean Baptiste (1762- 
4833) — marshal of France, fought 
in French revolutionary wars at 
a end of eighteenth century. — 
3 


Julian “the Apostate” (c. 331-363) — 
Roman emperor  (361-363).— 
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Junot, Andache (1771-1813) —French 
general, fought in Napoleonic 
wars. —309 


K 


Kablits (Yusov), Josif Ivanovich 
(1848-1893) — Russian writer, 
one of the extreme Right-wing 
representatives of Liberal Na- 
rodniks. —283, 314 


Kamensky (pseudonym of G. V- 
Plekhanov).—260, 262 


Kampfmeyer, Paul (b. 1865)— 
German reformist and revision- 
ist. —565 


Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) —ide- 
alist philosopher, founder of clas- 
sical German philosophy.—41, 
133, 279-80, 317, 320-21, 326, 
330, 331, 337, 352, 362, 365, 
367, 368-69, 379-89, 396-97, 
399-407, 409-14, 448, 425, 465, 
567, 570-73 


Karelin—see Zasulich V. I. 


Kareyev, Nikolai Ivanovich (1850- 
1931)—Russian liberal _ histo- 
rian.—222, 229, 252-56, 270, 
aaa; 294, 367-68, 447, 454, 639, 


Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938) —leader 
of German  Social-Democracy 
and of Second International; 
initially Marxist, later ideologist 
of Centrism; opportunist.—151, 
254, 368, 374, 472, 477, 544-45, 
565, 664 


Kautz, Julius (1829-1909)—Hun- 
garian economist. —316 


Khomyakov, Alezei Stepanovich 
(1804-1860) — Russian public 
oe and writer; Slavophile.— 


Kirkup, Thomas (1844-1912)— 
English economist and sociolo- 
gist, “critic” of Marx.—442, 564 


Kistyakovsky, Alexander Fyodoro- 
vich (1833-1885) — well-known 
Russian professor of law. —567 


Kléber, Jean Baptiste (1753- 
1800)—French general, fought 
in revolutionary wars.—309 


Kluge Hermann (1832-4914) —Ger- 
man literary critic, author of 
numerous text-books on history 
of German literature.—159 


Kozma Prutkov—literary pseudo- 
nym used in second half of nine- 
teenth century by poets 
A. K. Tolstoy and Zhemchuzbni- 
kov brothers. —592 


Korkunov, Nikolai Mikhailovich 
(1853-1904) Russian bourgeois 
jurist. —244 


Kavalevsky, Mazim Mazimovich 
(1851-1916)—Russian scientist, 
jurist, historian, sociologist and 
olitician with liberal bourgeois 
eanings. —245-46, 507-508 


Krivenko, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1847-1906)—publicist,  repre- 
sentative of liberal Narodniks. 
In his work played down class 
antagonisms, rejected capitalist 
road of Russia’s development. — 
229, 256 


Krylov, Ivan Andreyevich (1769- 
1844)—Russian fabulist.—492 


Kudrin—see Rusanov N. S. 


Kugelmann, Ludwig (1830-1902) — 
Hanover physician, took part 
in 1848 Revolution, member of 
First International, correspond- 
ed with Marx. —667 


Kulemann, Wilhelm (1851-1926) — 
author of book Die Gewerkshafts 
Bewegung (Trade Union Move- 
ment).—498, 579 


L 


Labriola, Antonio (1843-1904) — 
Italian Marxist philosopher, came 
out against bourgeois critics of 
Marxism and_ revisionists. — 
222-24, 227-40, 244, 245-47, 
249-250, 256, 261-62, 430, 669 


La Chaussée, Pierre Claude Nivelle 
de (1692-1754)—French drama- 
tist. —627 
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Lacombe, Paul Joseph (1834- 
1919)—French bourgeois histo- 
rian. —241-13, 214-16, 218-24 


Lafargue, Paul (1842-1911)—one 
of founders of French Socialist 
Party, disciple and comrade-in- 
arms of Marx, theorist and talent- 
ed propagandist of Marxism.— 
171, 474, 636 


Laharpe Jean Francois de (1739- 
1803)—French dramatist and 
critic, theorist of French classi- 
cism; Voltairianist in his youth, 
turned reactionary after the Rev- 
olution. —77-78, 90-91, 93 


Lamarck, Jean Baptiste (1744- 
1829)—prominent French natu- 
ralist, evolutionist, forerunner 
of Darwin.—154 


Lameth, Alexandre de  (1760- 
1829)—member of the Constit- 
vent Assembly during French 
Revolution. —435 


La Mettrie, Julien Offroy de (1709- 
1751) —French materialist philos- 
opher and atheist.—40, 44, 77, 
79, 248, 3418-20, 330, 332-34, 
pea 361-63, 382, 415-16, 637, 

38 


Lampe, Friedrich—Kant’s _ ser- 
vant.—42, 78 


Lamprecht, Karl (1856-1915)— 
German liberal historian. —294 


Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828- 
1875)— German neo-K antian 
philosopher. —32, 40-41, 64, 79- 
80, 82, 85, 94, 133-34, 353, 
354, 361, 365, 408, 415-16, 
420, 650 


Lannes, Jean duc de Montebello 
(1769-1809) —marshal of France 
under Napoleon. —309 

Lanson, Gustave (1857-1934)— 
French bourgeois historian of 
literature, —284 

Laplace, Pierre Simon (1749- 
4827)—prominent French astron- 
omer, mathematician and phys- 
icist.—55, 425 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-1864)— 
German petty-bourgeois social- 


ist, publicist. Founder of Ger-- 
man General Workers’ Union 
(1863) in which he pursued op- 
portunist line.—295, 260, 544 


Lasswitz, Kurt (41848-1910)—Ger- 
man man of letters and philos- 
opher, neo-Kantian. —383-86 


Laudon, Gideon Ernst (1716-1790) — 
Austrian fieldmarshal, fought 
in Seven Years War.—301 


Lavallée, Theophile-Sebastien 
(1804-1866) —French historian.— 
677 

Lefebvre, Pierre Francois Joseph 
(1755-1820) — marshal of France, 
{ought in all Napoleonic wars. — 
30 


Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm 
(1646-1716)- prominent German 
mathematician and idealist phi- 
losopher. —92, 286, 361, 572 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Pierre Paul (1843- 
1916)—French bourgeois econo- 
mist.—343, 559, 561 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729- 
1781) — German writer, critic and 
philosopher, prominent Enlight- 
ener.—40, 237, 345 


Lessner, Friedrich (1825-1910)— 
German worker, tailor by trade, 
member of Communist League, 
took part in 1848 Revolution, 
member of General Council 
of First International, stood 
close to Marx.—673 


Letourneau, Charles Jean-Marie 
(1831-1902)—French anthropolo- 
gist.—184, 197, 624 

Levasseur, Pierre Emile (1828- 
1911)—French bourgeois econo- 
mist and historian.—542, 547, 
554, 555 

Levasseur, Réné (41747-1834) — 
took part in French Revolution, 
Jacobin.—373 

Lewis, George Henry (1817-1878) — 
British positivist philosopher, 
puyslolegiet and author. —249, 


Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900) — 
one of founders and Jeaders of 
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German Social-Democratic Par- 
ty. —346, 351 


Lignac, Joseph-Adrien le Large de 
(1710-1762)—French Cartesian 
philosopher, opposed Locke 
and French materialists.—47 


Lillo, George (4693-1739)—English 
dramatist. —627 


Linnaeus, (Carl von Linné) (1707- 
41778) —famous Swedish natural- 
ist.—263, 652-54 


Liscow, Cristian Ludwig (41701- 
1760)—German satirical writ- 
er.—257 


Liszt, Franz von (1851-1919)—Ger- 
man criminologist. —561, 562, 
563 


Locke, John (1632-1704) —English 
materialist philosopher.—31, 39, 
a 55, 73, 110-14, 416, 606-07, 

57 


Lombroso, Cesare (1835-1909) —Ital- 
ian psychiatrist and criminol- 
ogist, founder of reactionary 
anthropological trend in bour- 
geois criminal law. —563 


Lopatin, Herman Alexandrovich 
(1845-1918) — Russian revolution- 
ary, socialist, disciple of 
N. G. Chernyshevsky, translator 
(together with Danielson) of 
me I of Marx’s Capital. — 


Loria, Achille (1857-1943) — 
Italian bourgeois sociologist and 
economist, representative of vul- 
gar political economy, falsifier 
of Marxism. —222 


Lotze, Rudolf Hermann (1817- 
1881)—German idealist philos- 
opher and eclectic. —420 


Louts Bonaparte—See Napoleon ITI 


Louis-Philippe (1773-1850) — King 
of the French, ascended throne 
after 1830 revolution; was de- 
throned by 1848 Revolution. — 
137, 155, 201, 268, 308 


Louis IX (Saint Louis) (1245- 
1270)—King of France (1226- 
1270). —435 


Louis XI (1423-1483)—King of 
France (1461-1483). —430 


Louis XII (1462-1515) —King of 
France (1498-1515). —289 


Louis XIV_ (1638-1715)—King of 
paws {IBAS AT) 825, 431, 


Louis XV_ (1710-1774)—King of 
France (1715-1774).—219, 300, 
302-304, 310 


Louis XVI (1754-1792)—King of 
France (1774-1792), guillotined 
by order of Convention. —63, 
273, 310, 506 


Lucretia (VIc. B.C.)—Roman Mat- 
ron, who according to a story 
stabbed herself after being rav- 
ished by king's son.—92 


Lucretius, Carus Titus (99-55 B.C.)— 
Roman poet, materialist phi- 
losopher, author of De Rerum 
Natura.—89, 365 

Liibke, Wilhelm (1826-1893) —Ger- 
man historian of art.—235 


Luther, Martin (1483-1546)—Ger- 
man leader of Protestant Refor- 
mation. —285 

Lycurgus—semi-legendary _legisla- 
tor of Sparta.—85, 99, 297 

Lyell, Sir Charles (1797-1875) — 
British geologist, founder of 
evolutionary geology. —425 


Lysandre (Vc. B.C.)—general of 
Sparta. —297 


Mably, Gabriel Bonnot, de (1709- 
4785)—French utopian commu- 
nist.—58, 190, 240, 297 

Macdonald, Alezandre (1765- 


4840) — marshal of France, fougnt 
in Napoleonic wars.—307, 309 


Macrosty, Henry William (b. 1865) 
—British economist. —5314 


Mohammed—according to legend 
pounder of Islam.—219, 284-85, 
9 
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Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner 
(1822-1888)—English jurist, le- 
al historian, expert on ancient 
1 and primitive society.— 


Malebranche, Nicolas (1638- 
1715)—French idealist philos- 
opher.—41, 92 


Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766- 
1834) —English reactionary econ- 
omist, apostle of capitalism- 
preacher of misanthropic theory 
of population.—104, 114 


Manco-Capac (10th c.)—founder of 
Inca state in South America 
(Peru), which lasted till Span- 
ish invasion of sixteenth centu- 
ry.—118 


Mandeville, Bernard de (41670- 
1733)—English democratic mor- 
alist writer and economist. —94 


Marat, Jean Paul (1743-1793) — 
rominent figure in French Revo- 
ution, a leader of Jacobins, 
publicist and scholar.—78, 434 


Marceau, Frangois-Séverin (1769- 
1796)—French general promi- 
nent during French Revolu- 
tion. —309 


Maria Theresa (Maria Theresia) 
(1717-1780) —archduchess of 
Austria, empress of the “Holy 
Roman Empire”.—300 


Marius, Gaius (156-86 B.C.)— 
ae general and politician. — 


Marmont, Auguste Fredéric (1774- 
4852)—marshal of France, close 
associate of Napoleon. —309 


Martin, Henri (1810-1883) —French 
piconet; liberal public figure. — 
30: 


Masaryk, Tomas Garrigue (1850- 
1937)—Czech politician, idealist 
philosopher, opposed Marxism. 
President of Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic from 1918 to 1935.—346, 
628-30, 634-39 


Masséna, André (1756-1817) —mar- 
shal of France, fought in Napo- 
leonic wars. —309 


Massinger, Philip (1584-1640) — 
English dramatic poet, one of 
immediate successors of Shakes- 
peare. —310 


Marz, Karl—35, 67, 122, 130, 136, 
140-44, 146, 153-54, 161-62, 166- 
67, 170-76, 177-82, 193-94, 200, 
231, 253, 258-60, 263-56, 268, 
316-17, 318, 322-23, 325, 331, 
337-39, 341, 343, 346, 347, 352- 
53, 357-63, 366, 368-69, 371-73, 
374-75, 379, 381, 382, 387, 389- 
91, 393, 396-400, 403, 408, 414, 
416-17, 423, 425-29, 436, 440, 
442-43, 449, 450-51, 455-65, 468, 
469, 472-74, 477, 478, 480-95, 
500-504, 544-14, 518, 524, 538- 
39, 544-45, 547-52, 555, 557, 
563-65, 583-85, 587-89, 592-94, 
617-18, 620, 628, 630-37, 639, 
644-45, 648-49, 653, 655-57, 659- 
60, 667, 668-69, 678 


Maudsley, Henry (1835-1918)— 
English psychiatrist. —563 


Maz Miller, Friedrich—see Mil- 
ler, Max 


Mechnikov, Lev Ilyich (1838-1888) — 
Russian geographer, sociologist 
and publicist, adherent of geog- 
raphical trend in sociology.— 
147, 654 


Mehring, Franz (1846-1919) — prom- 
inent figure in German working- 
class movement, historian and 
publicist; leader and theorist of 
Left wing of German Social- 
Democracy. —339 


Mellier, Jean Ecrit Meslier (1664- 
1729)—French materialist and 
atheist. His Testament exposed 
clergy and nobility and advanced 
ideas of utopian communism. — 


Menelik IT (1844-c. 1913) —Emper- 
or (Negus) of Ethiopia (1889- 
c. 1913)—236 

Merovingians (V-VIH)—Frankisbh 
dynasty. —138 

Métin, Albert (1871-1918) —Frencbh 
publicist and politician. —542 

Metsu, Gabriel (1629-1667) —Dutcb 
painter. —310 
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Metternich, Klemens (1773-1859) — 
reactionary Austrian statesman, 
diplomatist, founder of Holy 
Alliance. —204 

Meyer, Hermann Rudolf (1839- 
1899)—-German economist, fol- 
lower of Rodbertus. —520, 668 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475- 
1564)—Great Italian sculptor, 
artist, architect and poet.—154, 
310-11 

Middleton, Thomas (c. 1570-4627) — 
English dramatist. —310 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Marie 
(1796-1884)—French bourgeois 
historian of Restoration. —139, 
223, 266, 297-99, 301-02, 312-13, 
434-36, 444, 449, 454-55, 458, 
465, 467, 611-12 

Mikhailovsky, Nikolai Konstanti- 
novich (1842-1904)— Russian so- 
ciologist and publicist, leader 
of liberal Narodniks; waged a 
fierce struggle against Marxism in 
legal journal he edited.—223, 
226, 229, 252, 253-54, 257-66, 
267-69, 275, 276-79, 281-82, 
298, 639 


Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873)— 
English bourgeois economist and 
positivist philosopher.—84, 96, 
150, 201, 209, 212, 236, 278, 
345, 653 


Millerand, Alezandre Etienne 
(1859-1943)—French politician, 
joined socialist in 1890s, headed 
opportunist trend in French so- 
cialist movement. In 1899 was 
member of France's reactionary 
bourgeois government. —446, 466 


Mirabeau, Honoré Gabriel Riqueti 
(1749-1791) — participant of 
French Revolution, outstanding 
orator, ideologist of liberal cir- 
cles of nobility and upper sections 
ae bourgeoisie.—275, 301, 304, 


Moleschott, Jacob (1822-1893)— 
philosopher and _ physiologist, 
vulgar materialist.—134, 178, 
336, 339, 363 


Molitre (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) 
(1622-1673)—great French dra- 
matist.—164, 357. 626 


Molinari, Gustav de (1819-1912)— 
Belgian economist, —277 


Moltke, Helmuth (1800-1891) — 
prominent Prussian soldier, 
fieldmarshal, follower of Clau- 
sewitz.—196, 198 


Monod, Gabriel (1844-1912)— 
played prominent part in edu- 
cational reform in France, histo- 
rian. —296-97, 314, 315 


Montesquieu, Charles (4689-1755) — 
French Enlightener and sociol- 
Hager 74, 92, 99, 126, 
148, 297, 455, 604, 611, 646 


More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535)— 
English humanist writer and 
statesman, one of the early repre- 
sentatives of utopian commu- 
nism.—151 


Moreau, Jean Victor (1763-1813) — 
French general, fought in revo- 
lutionary wars. —307 


Morellet, André (1727-1819)—con- 
tributor to l’Encyclopedie.—63. 


Morelly (dates of birth and death 
are unknown)—prominent repre- 
sentative of utopian communism 
in France in eighteenth centu- 
ry.—190, 240 


Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-1881) — 
American ethnologist, made 
study of primitive society. —67, 
184, 230 


Mortier, Edouard Adolphe (1768- 


1835)— marshal of France, fought 
in Napoleonic wars.—309 

Mulhall, Michael G. (1836-1900) — 
English economist and statisti- 
cian. —526-29, 534 

Miller, Maz (1823-1900) —English 
linguist and historian of German 
origin. —195 

Murat, Joachim (1767-1815) — 
marshal of France, fought in 


Napoleonic wars, King of Naples 
(1808-15). —309 


N 


Nadezhdin, Nikolai Ivanovick 
(1804-1856) — Russian critic, 
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historian and ethnographer. — 
254 

Napoleon I (Napoléon Bonaparte) 
(1769-1821)—Emperor of the 
French (4804-1814 and 1815).— 
163, 198, 219, 289, 301, 306, 
308-09 


Napoleon III (Louis Napoléon Bo- 
naparte) (1808-1873)—Emperor 
of the French (1852-1870).—170 


Nebuchadnezzar IIf—King of Bab- 
ylonia (604-562/61 B.C.).—114 


Necker, Suzanne, neé Curchod (1739- 
1794)—one of most educated 
women of eighteenth-century 
France, her salon was frequented 
by prominent men of her time; 
wife of Finance Minister Jacques 
Necker. —48 


Nekrasov, Nikolai Alezeyevich 
(1821-1878) — Russian poet, revo- 
lutionary democrat. —352 


Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727)— 
great English mathematician, 
founder of classical mechanics. — 
90, 368 


Ney, Michel (1769-1815) —marshal 
of France, one of closest associ- 
ates of Napoleon. --309 


Nicholas I (4796-1855)—Emperor 
of Russia (1825-55).—62, 65 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
1900)—German reactionary ide- 
alist philosopher, ideological pre- 

decessor of fascism.—473 


Nordau, (Sidfeld) Max Simon 
(1849-1923) —German writer. — 
78 


O 
Obolensky, Leonid Yegorovich 
(1845-1906) — Russian idealist 


hilosopher, man of letters, pub- 
isher and contributor to Narod- 
nik journals. —205 


P 


_Palissot de Mountenoy, Charles 
(1730-1814)—French reactionary 


writer, ardent opponent of Ency- 
clopaedists. —44 

Parvus (Gelfand A. L.) (1869- 
1924)—at turn of century mem- 
ber of German Social-Democratic 
Party, adhered to its Left wing; 
later broke with Social-Democra- 
cy, and became chauvinist. —349 


Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662) —out- 
standing French mathematician, 
physicist and philosopher. —444 


Paulus, Heinrich Ebergard Gottlob 
(1761-1851) protestant theo- 
logian. —128 


Pelloutier, Fernand (1867-1901) — 
prominent figure in French trade- 
union movement. —558 


Penn, William (1644-1718) —foun- 
der of Pennsylvania.—118 


Pereire, Jacob-Emile (1800-1875) — 
French banker, joined Saint- 
Simonists in twenties and thir- 
ties of nineteenth century. —446 


Pericles (c. 495-429 B.C.)—leader 
of Athenian slave-owning democ- 
racy. “Periclean Age” marked the 
height of political and cultural 
development of Athens. —158 


Parlet, Adrien (1795-1850) — 
famous French actor, who per- 
formed in plays by Moliére and 
other dramatists; wrote book on 
panence of mores on comedy. — 


Peter I (1672-1725)—Tsar of Rus- 
sia (1682-1721), Emperor of All 
Russia (1721-1725).—174 


Petit, Edouard (b. 1885)—French 
ans biographer of Mignet. — 


Pichegru, Charles (1761-1804) — 
French general and politician, 
fought in revolutionary wars, la- 
ter went over to enemies of Revo- 
lution. Took part in conspiracy 
against Napoleon in 1804. —309 


Pijnacker (b. 1622)—Dutch pain- 
ter. —310 


Pindar (c. 522-c. 443 B.C.)— 
Greek lyric poet: his name came 
to denote fulsome praise, —380 
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Pirenne, Henri (1862-1935) —Bel- 
gian bourgeois historian. —296 


Plutarch (c. 46-c, 125) —Greek mor- 
alist writer, author of Parallel 
Lives of Jllustrious Greeks and 
Romans. —273 


Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Pot- 
sson, marquise de (1721-1764)— 
mistress of Louis X V of France. — 
300-01, 302-03 


Potter, Paul (1625-41654) —Dutch 
painter. —310 


Price, Richard (1723-1791) —Brit- 
ish economist and publicist. — 
70, 82, 182, 284 


Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804) — prom- 
inent English chemist, mate- 
rialist philosopher. 70, 82, 178, 
182, 284, 382, 395 


Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809- 
1865)—French publicist, econo- 
mist and sociologist; founder of 
anarchism; ideologist of petty 
bourgeoisie. —190, 360, 415, 455, 
503, 648 


Pugachev, Yemelyan Ivanovich 
(c. 1742-4775) leader of big- 
gest anti-feudal peasant rising 
(4773-75) in Russia. —452 


Pushkin, Alexander 
(1799-1837) —great 
poet. —417 


Sergeyevich 
Russian 


R 


Racine, Jean (41639-1699) —French 
dramatist, greatest representa- 
tive of seventeenth-century clas- 
sicism. —156-57, 627 


Rambaud, Alfred Nicolas (1842- 
1905) French historian of lib- 
eral trend.—310, 506-507 

Raphael, Raffaello Santi (1483- 
1520) —celebrated painter of Ital- 
ian Renaissance.—151, 310-11 

Ratzel, Friedrich (1844-1904) — 
German geographer and ethnol- 
ogist, founder of reactionary 
ang ropeerographical school. — 


46—01047 


Rasin, Stepan Timofeyevich (exec- 
uted in 1671)—Don Cossack, 
leader of major anti-feudal Pop. 
ular rising in second half of 
seventeenth century.—452 


Regnard, Jean Frangois (1655-1709) 
—French dramatist. —164 


Regulus, Marcus Atilius  (d.c. 
248 B.C.)—Roman general and 
politician. —48-49, 92, 96-97 


Reinhold, Karl Leonhard (1758- 
1823)—German populariser of 
Bantian philosophy. —386, 401, 


Rembrandt, Hermensz van Rijn 
(1606-1669)—celebrated Dutch 
painter and etcher.—310 


Renée, Duchess of Ferrara (15410- 
1575)—daughter of Louis XII 
of France. —289 


Réville, Albert (1826-1906)—French 
professor, historian of religion. — 
152, 186 


Ricardo, David (4772-1823)— 
English economist, one of foun- 
ders of bourgeois classical polit- 
ical economy. —668 


Richelieu, Louis Francois (1696- 
1788) —marshal of France. —300 


Riehl Allois (1844-1925)— German 
neo-Kantian philosopher. —386 


Robespierre, Mazimilien Marie-Ist- 
dore de (1758-1794) —outstanding 
figure in French Revolution, 
head of revolutionary govern- 
ment of Jacobin dictatorship. — 
301, 306, 307, 436 


Robinet, Jean Baptiste Réné (1735- 
1820)—French materialist phi- 
losopher. —82, 329 


Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Karl Johann 
(1805-1875) German vulgar 
economist, preached “state social- 
Lh 196, 360, 544, 667, 

6 


Rogers, James Edwin Thorold (1823- 
1890) —English bourgeois econ- 
omist and historian. —222-23, 
224 
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Rodrigues, Benjamin-Olinde (1794- 
1851)—French economist, pro- 
pagandised ideas of Saint-Simon, 
founder of journal Producteur.— 
430 


Roland (d. 778)—Paladin, hero of 
French medieval epic. —157 


Roland de la Platiére, Jeanne- Manon 
(1754-1793) —Girondist, took 
part in French Revolution, was 
executed after establishment of 
Jacobin dictatorship. —273 


Romano, Giulio (1492 or 41499- 
1546)—Italian painter and 
architect. —310 


Rosenkranz, Johann Karl Fried- 
rich (1805-1879) German Hege- 
lian philosopher and historian of 
literature. —335 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712- 
1778) —French Enlightener, dem- 
ocrat, ideologist of petty bour- 
geoisie.—39, 46, 48-51, 67, 96, 
113, 120, 190 


Rousset, Léonce  (1850-1938)— 
French officer, professor of high 
military school, wrote on history 
of art of war.—198 


Rowntree, Benjamin Seebohm 
(b. 1871)—English industrialist 
and philanthropist. —548 


Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul (1763- 
1845)—French politician, pub- 
licist, ideelogist of moderate 
Teel circles of bourgeoisie. — 
55 


Ruge, Arnold (1802-1880) — German 
radical publicist, Left Hegelian, 
collaborated with Marx in pub- 
lishing Deutsch-Franzésische 
Jahrbucher;, subsequently nation- 
al liberal, —428 


Ruisdael (Ruysdael), Jacobvan 
(1628 or 1629-1682)—Dutch 
landscape painter and etcher.— 
310 


Rusanov, Nikolai Sergeyevich (pseud- 
onyms: Tarasov K., Kudrin N.) 
(b. 1859)—publicist, Narodnaya 
Volya member in his youth, later 


Socialist-Revolutionary, white 
émigré after October Revolu- 
tion. 195, 224, 256 


Ss 


Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin 
(1804-1869) —French literary crit- 
ic and poet.—155, 299, 301- 
03, 306, 312, 322 


Saint-Simon, Claude Henri (1760- 
1825)—great French utopian so- 
cialist.—139, 212, 430, 446-47, 
458, 608-09, 617 


Sallust (Gaius Sallustius Crispus) 
(86-34 B.C.)—Roman historian.— 
59 


Sarto, Andrea del (1486-1531)— 
Florentine painter.—310 


Sartorius von Waltershausen, 
Augustin (41852-1938)—German 
bourgeois economist. —546 


Say, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832)—. 
French bourgeois economist. rep- 
resentative of vulgar politica} 
economy.—172, 344 


Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm (1775- 
1854) —German philosopher, ob- 
jective idealist.—127, 132, 337, 
388, 590, 614-15 


Schiller, Johann Friedrich (1759- 
1805) —German poet and drama- 
tist. —237 


Schmidt, Conrad (1863-1932)— 
German Social-Democrat, revi- 
sionist, neo-Kantian.—316-17, 
321, 324-26, 331, 339-40, 379, 
380-81, 386-91, 392-95, 395-401, 
402-06, 407-09, 411-14, 415-20 


Schmoller, Gustav Friedrich (1838- 
1917)—representative of German 
historical school in political 
economy.—520, 524 


Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788- 
1860)— German _ idealist philos- 
opher, ideologist of Prussian 
Junkerdom.—405, 632, 635 


Schorlemmer, Karl (1834-1892)— 
German chemist, Communist, 
friend of Marx and Engels. —339 
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Schultze, Fritz (41846-1908)—Ger- 
man neo-Kantian philosopher. — 
44 


Schulze-Gdvernitz, Gerhart von 
(1864-1943)—German bourgeois 
economist; tried to substantiate 
possibility of social peace in 
capitalist society.—341, 342-43, 
345-47, 373-74, 518, 519, 524-25, 
538, 663 


Schulze, Gottlob Ernst (17641- 
1833)— German philosopher, sub- 
jective idealist; also called 
Schulze-Aenesidem, after his 
te Aenesidemus (1792).—401- 


Schuppe, Wilhelm (1836-1913)— 
German philosopher, subjective 
idealist, head of reactionary 
immanent school. —567 


Scipios—famous patrician family 
of ancient Rome, belonging to 
Corneliagens. Among its chief 
members were Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus the Elder (c. 235- 
183 B.C.), who defeated Hanni- 
bal at Zama in 202 B.C., and 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Aem- 
lianus Africanus the Younger 
(c. 185-129 B.C.) who completed 
3rd Punic War by capture and 
destruction of Carthage (146 
B.C.).—602 


Sebastiano del Piombo (1485- 
1547)—Italian painter.—154 


Seligman, Edwin Robert Anderson 
(1861-1939)—American —_econo- 
mist, professor of Columbia Uni- 
versity, apologist of capital- 
ism. —677 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (c. 4 B.C.- 
65 A.D.)—Roman stoic philos- 
opher, author, statesman. —71 


Shakespeare, William (1564- 
1616)—English poet and drama- 
tist.—132, 310, 377, 438, 626 


Shchedrin (Saltykov-Shchedrin), 
Mikhail Yevgrafovich (1826- 
1889)—Russian satirical writ- 
er.—221 

Shutyakov P.—translator of 


Croce's book into Russian. —658, 
670-74 


Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900) — 
English idealist philosopher. — 
9 


Steyés, Emmanuel Joseph (1748- 
41836)—active in French Revolu- 
tion, wrote famous pamphlet 
“Qu’est-ce que le tiers etat?” 
(What Is the Third LEstate?). — 
307 

Sigwart, Christoph von (41830- 
1904)—German idealist logi- 
ee neo-K antian. —567, 8- 


Simcoz, Edith—British woman 
economist.—535, 553, 556 


Simmel, Georg (1858-1918)—Ger- 
man neo-Kantian philosopher. — 
289 


Singer, Paul (1844-1911)—promi- 
nent German Social-Democrat. — 
340 


Sismondi, Jean Charles Léonard 
Simonde de (1773-1842)—Swiss 
economist, petty-bourgeois crit- 
ic of capitalism.—192 


Smith, Adam (1723-1790)—Scottisb 
economist, one of most promi- 
nent representatives of classicak 
peutgeow political economy. — 
94-9 

Socrates (c. 469-c. 399 B.C.)— 


Greek idealist philosopher. — 
48-49, 92, 278 


Sokolov, Nikolai Matveyevich 
(b. 1860)—poet, critic and trans- 
lator of philosophical works by 


Kant, Schopenhauer and 
others. —570 
Sombart, Werner (4863-1941)— 


German vulgar bourgeois econo- 
mist, ideologist of German im- 
perialism, depicted capitalism 
as harmonious system of econo- 
my—442, 449-50 


Soranus, Bernard Joseph (1706~ 
1871)—French dramatic poet, 
friend of Voltaire.—604, 646 


Sorel, Georges (1847-1922)— French 
anarcho-syndicalist. —222 


Soubise, Charles de Rohan, prince de 
(1715-1787)—peer and marshat 


46° 
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of France, fought in Seven Years 
War.—300, 302-04 


Soult, Nicolas de Dieu Jean (1769- 
4851) —French neo-Kantian phi- 
losopher.—32, 55, 79 


Spasovich, Vladimir Danilovich 
(1829-1906) — Russian jurist and 
publicist. —249 


Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903)— 
English positivist philosopher, 
head of so-called organic school 
pf puilonpaye 234 409, 411-12, 
42 


Spinoza, Baruch (Benedict) 
(1632-1677)—Dutch materialist 
philosopher. —40, 92, 278, 320, 
pee 334-35, 337-39, 362-64, 
BY 


Staél, Mme de(Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker, baronne de Staél-Hol- 
stein) (1766-1817)—French writ- 
er, held literary salon prior to 
Revolution. —137, 155, 158, 608 


Stammler, Rudolf (1856-1939) — 
German jurist and neo-Kantian 
philosopher. —285-89, 484, 494- 
95 


Stankevich, Nikolai Vladimirovich 
(1813-1840) — Russian idealist 

, Philosopher, leader of Moscow 
pulloroplical circle in 1830s.— 
642 


Stanley, Sir Henry Morton (orig. 
John Rowlands) (1841-1904)— 
British explorer in Africa. —625 


Steen, Jan (1626-1679)—Dutch 
‘painter. —310 


Steinen, Karl von den (1855-1929) — 
Teller and ethnographer. — 


Stendhal (Beyle), Henri Marie 
(1783-1842)—French novelist. — 
310 

Stern, Jacob—331-34, 337-39 


Steuart, James(1712-1780) —English 
economist, representative of 
roercantilism. —115 


Stirner, Max (pseudonym of 
Schmidt, Johann Caspar) (1806- 
1856) —German philosopher, 


Left Hegelian, theorist of anar- 
chism. —635 


Strauss, David Friedrich (1808- 
1874)—German theologian and 
idealist philosopher, Young He- 
gelian, author of Das Leben Jesu 
(Life of Christ) devoted to criti- 
a of Christian dogmas. —128, 

35 


Struve, Pyotr Bernardovich (1870- 
1944) —Russian bourgeois econo- 
mist and publicist, prominent 
“Legal Marxist”, one of theorists 
and organisers of Constitutional- 
Democratic (Cadet) party; after 
October Revolution came out 
eae Soviet power; Whiteemig- 
ré. —363, 372, 376, 474, 477-90, 
492-504, 508-09, 512-13, 518, 
538-41 


Stuarts—Scottish dynasty which 
ruled Scotland (from 1371) and 
England (1603-1649 and 1660- 
1714). —610 


Suard, Jean Baptiste (1733-1817) — 
French critic and journalist, 
monarchist, —52-53, 76, 603, 605 


Suvorov, Alexander  Vasilyevich 
(1730-1800)—great Russian sol- 
dier.—301, 304 


T 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius (c. 55- 
c. 120)—Roman historian. —154 


Taine, Hippolyte (1828-1893)— 
French art critic, philosopher 
and historian.—151, 155, 4157- 
63, 174, 195, 341, 322, 626 


Tamerlane (c. 1336-1405) Mongol 
conqueror. —197 


Tarde, Gabriel (1843-1904) —one of 
founders of psycholagical trend 
in sociology, Frenchman. —396 


Terborch (Ter Borch), Gerard (1617- 
1681)—Dutch painter. —310 


Thierry, Augustin (1795-1856) — 
French historian, ideologist of 
liberal bourgeoisie. —137-39, 142, 
223, 266, 297-98, 431-32, 433-34, 
436, 444-45, 447-49, 454-55, 458, 
609-11, 612 
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Thiers, Louis-A dolphe (4797-4877) — 
French statesman and historian, 
butcher of Paris Commune. — 140, 
142, 229-99, 436 


Tiberius Claudius Nero (42 B.C.- 
37 A.D.)—Roman emperor who 
strengthened military dictator- 
ship of slave-owners. —100 


Tieftrunk, Johann Heinrich (1759- 
1837) — German neo-K antian phi- 
losopher. —402 


Tiele, Cornelis Petrus (1830-1902) — 
Dutch theologian, historian of 
religion. —4152, 185 


Tikhomirov, Lev Alexandrovich 
(1852-1923)—member of Narod- 
naya Volya executive committee; 
in 1870s renegade, ardent reac- 
Honery from 1880.—358, 574, 


Tintoretto, J. (Robusti) (15418- 
ie —famous Italian painter. — 


Titian (Tiziano Vecelli) (c. 1477- 
1576) —Italian painter.—151, 310 


Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus 
(39-81)—Roman emperor (79- 
81).—65 


Tocqueville, Alezis (1805-1859) — 
French publicist, reactionary pol- 
itician, historian of bourgeois 
liberal trend.—223, 277, 441, 
456, 504-506, 508, 613 


Toland, John (1670-1722)—promi- 
nent English materialist philos- 
opher. —80-81 


Tolstoy Leo (Lev Nikolayevich) 
(1828-1910) Russian novelist; in 
his ethical writings preached non- 
resistance to evil. —100, 356, 646 


Trajan (Marcus Ulptus Trajanus) 
(c. 53-117) — Roman emperor (98- 
417).—65 


Tsebrikova, Maria Konstantinovna 
(4835-1917) — Russian liberal 
authoress. —66 


Tugan-Baranovsky, Mikhail Iva- 
novich (1865-1919) — Russian 
bourgeois economist, in 1890s 
prominent representative of “Le- 
gal Marxism”, later member of 


bourgeois Constitutional- Demo- 
cratic (Cadet) party, active coun- 
ter-revolutionary.—491, 661, 674 


Turenne, Henri de la Tour d'’Au- 
vergne (1611-1675)—marshal of 
France, fought in the Thirty Years 
War. —302 


Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques (1727- 
1781)—French economist, phys- 
iocrat, statesman.—47, 63-65 


Tylor, Sir Edward Burnett (1832- 
1917) —English ethnographer and 
Sociologist.—185, 242-43 


U 


Ueberueg, Friedrich (1826-1781)— 
German bourgeois historian of 
pel a ai 164-65, 402, 
HS) 


Uspensky, Gleb Ivanovich (1843- 
1902) —Russian writer; brilliant- 
ly depicted suppression and lack 
of rights of urban poor and peas- 
ants.—203, 254-55, 263, 364, 
582 


Vv 


Van de Velde, Adrian (1636-1672)— 
Dutch painter. —310 


Vandervelde, Emile (1866-1938)— 
leader of Belgian Workers’ Party, 
opportunist and social-chauvinist 
leader of Second International. — 
373, 442 


Vanloo, Charles Andrew (1705- 
1765)—painter of Dutch extrac- 
tion, prominent representative 
of Academic school in mid-eigh- 
teenth-century France.—273 


Van Ostade, Adrian (1610-1684) — 
Dutch painter and engraver. — 
310 


Vernadsky, Ivan Vasilyevich (1821- 
1884)— Russian economist; known 
because of his polemic with 
Chernyshevsky in which he 
defended bourgeois system. —205 


Vernes, Maurice Louis (1845-1923) 
French publicist, author of 
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works in history of religion. — 
B 152, 185 


Veronese (Cagliari), Paolo (1528- 
1588)—Italian painter of Vene- 
tian school. —310 


Vico, Giambattistatt (1668-1744) — 
Italian sociologist, tried to find 

t Objective laws of social develop- 
ment.—144, 297 


Villemain, Abel Francois (1790- 
1870)—French critic and_poli- 
tician; leader of liberal opposi- 
tion during Restoration. —155 


Vinci, Leonardo da (1452-1519) — 
Italian painte: and scholar of 
Renaissance. —151, 310, 344 


Vogt, Karl (1817-1895) —German 
naturalist, representative of vul- 
gar materialism.—134, 331, 336, 
33), 363, 416 


Voit, Karl von (1831-1908) —Ger- 
man physiologist.—542 


Volgin (pseudonym of G. V. Ple- 
khanov). —209 


Voltaire, Francois Marie (Arouet) 
(1694-1778)—French deist phi- 
losopher, prominent representa- 
tive of 18th-century bourgeois 
Enlightenment, was opposed to 
absolutism and Catholicism. — 
39. 46, 47-48, 51, 53, 59, 66-68, 
69-70, 76, 110, 119, 148, 154, 
173, 323, 417, 428, 601-03, 
607-08, 622 

Volynsky, Akim Lvovich (pseudo- 
nym of Flekser) (1863-1926) — 
reactionary art critic, exponent 
of Decadance and theory of “art 
for art's sake”. —272 


Ww 


Webb, Beatrice (1858-1943) and 
Sidney (1859-1947) —English pub- 
lic figures, founders of Fabian 
Society. —498, 520 


Webster, John (c. 1580-1625) — 
English dramatist. —310 


Weenix Jan¥Baptist (b.c.,1621)— 
Dutch painter. —310 


Windelband, Wilhelm (1848-1915) — 
German neo-Kantian philoso- 
pher. —390 


Wolf, Julius (1862-1937) —German 
economist, representative of vul- 
ar political economy. —316, 346, 
374, 662 

Woltmann, Ludwig (18741-4907) — 
German sociologist, revisionist, 
neo-K antian. —565 

Wouwerman, Philips (1619-1668) — 
Dutch painter. —310 


Wright, Carroll D. (1840-1909) — 
U.S.economist and statistician. — 
539, 546 


Wundt, Wilhelm Maz (1832-1920) — 
German bourgeois psychologist 
and idealist philosopher. 644 


Xenophon (c. 430-355/4 B.C.)— 
Greek historian.—49, 104 

Xerzes (c. 519-465 B.C.)—King of 
Persia (486-465 B.C.).—302 


Z 


Zasulich, Vera Ivanovna (Karelin) 
(1849-1919) — Russian revolu- 
tionary Narodnik, subsequently 
Social-Democrat, _ participated 
in founding Emancipation of 
Labour group, later Menshevik. — 
542, 574, 664, 674 


Zeller, Eduard (1814-1908)—Ger- 
man bourgeois historian of 
rs philosophy.—401, 403, 
4 


Zhukovsky, Yuli Galaktionovich 
(1822-1907) — Russian vulgar 
economist and publicist, author of 
article “Karl Marx and His Book 
on Capital”, which contained 
malicious attacks against Marx- 
ism.—229, 264, 268-69 

Ziehen, Theodor (1862-1950)—pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Halle, 
physiologist and psychiatrist, 
known for his attacks against 
materialism. —567 
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A 


Absolute Idea—130, 132, 134, 142, 
154, 178, 228, 615-16, 651 

Abstraction—130, 132, 143, 226, 
250, 283, 357 

Aesthetics—132, 154-55, 157, 233, 
235, 322 

aaa ee 134-36, 321, 330- 
See also Humism; Kantian phi- 
losophy; Neo-Kantian philos- 
ophy; Positivism 

Agrarian question in Russia— 
05-06 

America—125, 234, 305 

Analysis and synthesis—227-28, 
293-94 

Anarchism—378-79, 6041-02 
See also Bakuninism; Proudhon- 
ism 

Ancient philosophy—82, 195, 212, 
365, 416-17, 589, 593, 616 

Animism—185, 242, 597, 622 
See also Primitive religion 

Antagonism. See Contradictions— 
antagonistic 

Antinomy—71-75, 127, 312, 322 

Apriorism—405 

Architecture —196 

Arts—107, 4144, 150-54, 154-64, 
232-33, 236, 272-73, 341, 621-27 
See also Architecture; Litera- 
ture; Music; Painting; Primitive 


art 

Atheism—366, 413 
See also Feuerbachian philoso- 
phy—criticism of idealism and 
religion; French materialism, 
48th cent.—atheism; Religion 
—and proletariat 

Atom, atomistics—317, 326, 330 

Australia —230 


B 


Bakuninism—65, 565, 674 

Basis and superstructure — 140-41, 
187-88, 201, 258, 261-62, 2741-72, 
275-76, 325, 463, 490, 494-96, 
613, 620-27, 649 
See also Economy; Ideology; 
Social being and social con- 
sciousness 

Beautiful in life and art—101, 235 

Being and consciousness—70, 323, 
324, 331-32, 338, 363-64, 
385, 416-18, 419, 429, 638 
See also Social being and social 
consciousness 

Belinsky —289 

ane Hegelian philosophy —641- 
+t 


— critic and publicist—251-52 
—social-political views—65, 254 
Belles lettres. See Literature 
Berkeleian philosophy—403, 419 
Bernsteinianism 
—class essence—364-65, 370-71, 
377-78, 464-65, 577-78 
— denial of the proletarian rev- 
olution and the dictatorship of 
ie proletariat —344-49, 369-70, 
—revision of dialectical and 
historical materialism—316-17, 
318, 324, 324-26, 330-31, 353-70, 
379, 381-82, 386-87, 388-90, 392- 
97, 398-400, 403-404, 407-408, 
411-14, 415-20, 458-65, 575—78 
Bourgeoisie 
—in Russia—594-95 
—in the period of bourgeois rev- 
olutions—45, 57, 64, 121, 139- 
40, 162-64, 182, 229-40, 298, 
442-43, 504-505, 514, 676 
—in feudal times—430-35, 609 
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—ruling—59, 169-70, 181-82, 
497-98, 307-308, 364-66, 370-71, 
397, 413, 421-22, 436, 443-44, 
445-46, 448, 450, 457-58, 465-67, 
566, 578-80 
See also Petty bourgeoisie; Pro- 
letariat—and bourgeoisie 
Britain—61, 104, 198, 244, 301, 
342-43, 344-45, 347-48, 373, 434, 
437-38, 447, 497, 518-19, 520, 
522, 524-25, 535-36, 540-41, 554, 
553-57, 559, 610, 626-27 


C 


Capitalism—179, 216, 2418, 223, 
39, 259-60, 323, 376, 477-78, 
486, 502-03, 514, 524-26, 576 
—history—147-48, 174-75, 190, 
248-49, 447 
—contradictions—180-81, 247- 
48, 348-49, 371-72, 426, 457, 
473, 482-83, 489-91, 493, 497, 
499-502 

Capitalism in pereultute 
—in Russia—147, 241 
See also Russian village com- 
mune—and disintegration 
—in the West—372-73 

Capitalism in Russia—174, 204- 
206, 290, 661 
See also Capitalism in agricul- 
ture—in Russia; Russian village 
commune—and disintegration 

Cartesianism —92, 166-67, 247, 248- 
49, 319, 332-33, 416 

Cause and effect—74, 90, 115, 134, 
145, 147-48, 160, 193, 3414, 383- 
84, 399, 410, 418, 590, 600-02 

Chernyshevsky 
—dialectics—201, 206, 280, 281, 
seen Hegelian phil 278- 
—and Hegelian philosophy— 
79, 642-46, 649-50 : 

—and Marxism—208 

—and Russian village commune 
—205-209 

—and socialism—206, 208 

China—233, 468, 496 

Christianity—471, 600, 602-03 

Class—102, 114, 138, 162, 164, 
175, 184, 266-70, 271, 232-34, 
370, 397, 424, 451, 564-66 

Classical German idealism—123- 
36, 141-42, 162, 165, 178, 400- 
03, 405-07, 419-20, 614-17, 643- 
44, 655-56 


See also Hegelian philosophy; 
Kantian philosophy 

Classicism—272-75, 324 

Class struggle—104, 138, 164, 173, 
184, 225, 232, 238, 266-68, 
340, 348-49, 370, 421-22, 425-26, 
429-30, 434, 442-43, 445-46, 448- 
Bye 461, 465, 466-67, 610-13, 

Clergy—45, 112, 151-52, 195, 245, 
432 


Communism —190 
See also Primitive communal 
system —commune 

Concept, notion—129, 133, 176, 
188-91, 193, 195-96, 202, 233, 
aan 245, 248, 358-59, 629, 634, 

Consciousness—89, 145-46, 244, 
283, 333, 361, 389, 395-96, 
406, 418-19 
See also Being and conscious- 
ness; Social being and _ social 
consciousness 

oyeee Hon —A08 370, 439-40, 

8 

Content and form—165, 245, 540- 
12, 641-12 

Contradictions—128, 478-80, 484- 
86, 490, 495-99, 503-14 
—antagonistic—57, 179, 238, 
426, 451-54, 478-80 

Culture—144, 195, 371 


D 


Darwinism—84, 88, 125, 143-44, 
145-46, 153-54, 169, 193, 2314, 
425, 443, 636-37, 652-54 

Deduction and _ induction—180, 
652-54 

Deism —69-70 

Democracy—195, 370, 468 

Determinism—54-55, 178, 368-69, 
391-92, 607, 649 
See also Cause and effect 

Development—43, 52, 88-89, 96, 
122, 258-59, 261, 360, 389, 576- 
77, 589-90, 633-34 

Dialectical materialism— 133-34, 
140-41, 168, 183-84, 241, 248, 
228-29, 262-64, 283-84, 338-39, 
352, 634 
—and_ metaphysical _materia- 
lism—75, 168, 171, 178, 318-20, 
338-39, 362-63, 670 
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—as a revolution in philoso- 
phy 133-134, 135-36, 168, 
Dialectics—115-16, 122-26, 128- 
30, 133, 136-37, 153, 180, 281, 
322-23, 352-54, 356-61, 369, 512- 
13, 573, 576-77, 594, 629, 649, 
651-56 
—struggle and unity of oppo- 
sites—126, 153, 353, 355, 356-57, 
478-80, 490, 495-99, 503-05, 
508-13 
—interconnection and __ inter- 
dependence of phenomena—123, 
127-29, 192-93, 196 
—and metaphysics—88-89, 122- 
26, 127-28, 145, 577, 653-57 
—negation of negation—290, 293, 
360, 577, 633-34 
—transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative—124- 
26, 141, 143, 153, 341, 479-80, 
567-75, 581, 632-33 
See also Contradictions; Devel- 
opment; Law-governed process, 
natural and social laws; Move- 
ment; Necessity and chance; 
Possibility and reality 
Diep ee 370, 465-67, 
Dogmatism—111, 206, 428-29 
Drama—163, 290, 432-33, 626-27 
Dualism—92-93, 134, 290, 320, 368 


E 


Eclecticism—141, 159, 162, 173, 
214, 283, 324, 390, 442-13, 
415-16, 417, 629, 634-37 

Economic materialism —211-43, 
214-15, 218-20, 228-29, 250, 253- 
56, 264-65, 268-69, 277 

Economic relations. See Produc- 
tion relations 

Economics—154, 166-68, 170, 176, 
186-87, 189, 191, 198, 223-24, 
232-33, 240-42, 252-82, 617-18 
—and politics—139-40, 172-74, 
202, 267, 275, 450, 460-62, 503 
See also Politics 

Economism—377-78, 585-89 

Economy. See Production relations 

Effect. See Cause and effect 

Eeypl 146, 233 

English philosophy of the 417th- 
48th century 


—idealism—94-96, 149-51, 403, 
419 


— materialism—31-32, 39, 48, 
69-70, 73, 79-80, 82-83, 110-12, 
166-67, 178, 182, 247-48, 284, 
392, 395-96, 4411-12, 416, 419, 
606-07, 657 
See also Berkeleian philosophy; 
Humism 

Enlighteners 
—in Russia in 1860s—281-82 
~—in the West in 18th century — 
122, 190, 212, 239-40, 357, 408, 
432-33, 602-04 

Er gnienmen ts ieee 202-03, 


Enemies: See Theory of knowl- 
e 


Equailty, inequality—58, 101-03, 
104-06, 4113, 116, 233-34, 
270 

Essence—41, 131, 321, 407-09 

Estate—189, 195, 245, 248, 432 
See also Nobility and aristocra- 
cy; Peasantry 

Ethics—226 

Evolution—42-43, 88, 116, 4125, 
130, 147, 155, 175, 192, 193, 
228-29, 231, 315, 423-26, 504, 
508, 567-68, 575, 578 
—and revolution—345, 504, 508, 
510, 567-68, 619 

Experience—1141, 116, 247, 387, 
411-12, 417, 450, 606 

Exploitation—180, 592 


F 


Fatalism—178-79, 182, 219, 284- 
85, 298-99, 312-13 

Feudalism—128, 190-91, 357, 604- 
05, 641-12 

Feuerbachian 
644-45 
—criticism of idealism and reli- 
gion—42, 71, 379, 630, 652 
—materialism—321, 335, 438- 
39, 363, 629, 637 

Form. See Content and form 

France—49, 59, 77, 119, 169, 184, 
189-90, 192, 193, 201-202, 248, 
274, 298-304, 306, 308, 310, 
431-32, 437, 439, 443-45, 447, 
469, 485, 506-508, 574, 558-59, 
595, 561-62, 565, 569, 598, 607,. 
614, 626-27, 677 


philosophy —278, 
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Freedom and necessity—55, 127-28, 
154, 176-77, 178-79, 182, 217-18, 
284-85, 289-93, 295, 356-57, 
614-15 

French democratic literature of the 
17th-18th centuries 
—bourgeois (domestic) drama— 
163-64, 298, 432-33, 627-28 
—classical tragedy —101, 432, 627 

French Enlighteners. See Enlighten- 
ers—in the West in 48th century 

French historians of the Restora- 
tion period 
—theory of classes—138-39, 266, 
433-42, 443-46, 447-49, 465-68, 
472-73 
—philosophy of history —136-43, 
225-04. 267-69, 275-76, 297-99, 
301-302, 312-14, 430-33, 436-37, 
450, 454-55, 458, 609-13, 620 

french materialism, 18th century 
—atheism—42, 44-45, 48-49, 
53-54, 59, 72, 112, 166, 396 
—views on Nature—32, 36, 36- 
39, 42-43, 51, 55, 81-83, 134- 
35, 318-20, 332-38, 391-95 
—class essence—45, 55-65, 78, 
97, 117-24, 167, 184-82, 190, 
195, 248, 323 
~—metaphysical nature of views— 
42, 50-51, 74, 88, 121-22, 423-24, 
646-48, 656-57 
—theory of knowledge—35, 40-42, 
43, 318, 329-30, 382-83, 405-08 
—philosophy of history—32, 50- 
55, 66-68, 70-75, 89, 97-98, 
101-104, 107, 110-41, 113-44, 
415, 119, 126-27, 136, 144-42, 
14445, 159, 168, 177-79, 182, 
214-15, 3341-32, 603-04, 607 
—ethics—44-45, 47-51, 83, 90-91, 
94-97, 109-10 

french painting—272-75, 324 

French utopian socialism—166, 189 
—political views—166 
—subjective method—647 
—philosophy of history—139, 
142, 212-13, 223-24, 264-66, 268, 
297-98, 429-31, 446-47, 458, 
608-09 
—economic views—58, 240, 561 


G 


Geographical environment—51-52, 
132, 145-53, 175, 194, 244, 230, 
233, 235-36, 456, 654 


Germany—49, 59, 77, 135, 152, 


315, 372, 498, 545, 561, 565, 
614, 656 


Greece—49, 64, 107, 154, 163, 


184, 234, 438 


Greek philosophy. See Ancient 


philosophy 


bf 


Hegelian philosophy 


—and Marxism—136, 153-54, 
281 


—method—122-23, 136, 4153, 
175, 279-81, 305, 315, 323, 


495, 566-67, 568, 570, 573, 
630-33, 644-46, 649-52, 654-56 
—system —131-32, 135, 186, 278, 
308, 650-52 

hoe eae of history—52, 
126-29, 132-33, 135-36, 140-41, 
149, 162-63, 186-87, 224, 228, 
424, 455, 614-17, 650-52 


Herzen 


—and serf-owning system—65 
—and socialism —674 
Prt ikea ca evolution—641-42, 


—writer—628 
—social-political views—65 


Hieroglyphs—419 
Historical materialism—140, 154, 


176, 182, 194, 214, 223, 224, 228, 
229, 232, 238, 244-45, 253- 
54, 260, 263-66, 268, 321-25, 
338, 352-53, 368, 425, 429-30, 
449, 456-57, 464-65, 480-82, 584, 
617-20, 637, 638, 668, 670 

—revolution in the views of so- 


See also Basis and superstruc- 
ture; Class struggle; Freedom 
and necessity; Ideology; Pro- 
duction relations; Productive 
forces; Social being and social 
consciousness 


History (science) —231, 296-98, 455, 


ees 599, 601, 608, 610, 614, 
17 


See also French historians of the 
Restoration period 


History of antiquity—85-86, 99- 


101, 157-58, 169-70, 183-84, 195, 
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225, 273, 297-98, 452, 471, 601- 
02 


History of philosophy (science) — 
(129, 165, 233, 250 

Humism —330 

Hylozoism—39-40, 333-34 

Hypothesis—40, 140, 151, 355 


I 


Idea (philosophy) —73, 111, 605-06 
See also Absolute Idea 

Idealism—36, 41, 122, 124, 127- 
28, 132-36, 161-62, 168, 176, 
248, 278, 362-64, 385-86, 390- 
oe 403, 406-07, 424-25, 645, 


See also Berkeleian philosophy; 
Classical German idealism; He- 
gelian philosophy; Kantian phi- 
losophy; Neo-Kantianism; Sub- 
jective idealism 
—historical—135, 157-58, 170- 
71, 186, 214, 220, 224, 298, 
322, 457-58, 603, 605, 607, 616 
See also French materialism, 
48th cent.—philosophy of histo- 
ry; French utopian socialism— 
philosophy of history; Hegelian 
philosophy—philosophy of his- 
tory; Revolutionary Populists 
(Narodniks); Subjective method 
in sociology 

Ideas, social 
—origin—32-35, 73, 109-11, 161, 
191, 214-15, 290, 322-23, 457-58, 
483, 605-06, 623-25, 636-37 
—role in social development— 
184, 186, 202-03, 214-15, 460- 
62, 607-20 

Ydentity—134, 4411-12, 417 

Ideology—32, 161, 234, 237, 250 
—specific laws of its develop- 
ment—164-67, 173, 232-33, 236, 
245-47, 274-76 
See also Aesthetics; Arts; Basis 
and superstructure; Ideas, so- 
cial; Law, legal relations; Liter- 
ature; Morality, ethics; Paint- 
ing; Philosophy; Religion, 
Science; Socia! being and social 
consciousness; Theatre 

Individual and his role in history — 
77, 198-200, 219, 220, 293, 
306-09, 310, 311-12, 344-15 

Individualism —209 


Induction, See Deduction and In- 
uction 

Intelligentsia—217, 464 
—bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
in Russia—199-200 
—socialist and proletarian in 
Russia—203 

Interaction, criticism of the 
theory of “factors” —74, 128, 132- 
33, 145, 162-63, 188-89, 191- 
96, 223-29, 250, 279, 283-84, 
292-93 
See also Basis and superstruc- 
ture; Historical materialism 

Interest, class—47, 48-50, 78, 84- 
85, 87, 93, 97, 101-05, 107-08, 


232, 244-45, 246, -34, 
451-53, 455, 604, 606, 609-10, 612 
— of the proletariat—221 
International, 
—First —672 
Internationalism —426 
Italy—59, 151-52, 185, 344 


K 


Kantian pbilosophy—41-42, 133, 
279-80, 317-18, 320-21, 326, 330- 
31, 337, 365, 367, 368-69, 379- 
91, 396-97, 399-406, 409-14, 429, 
465, 570-73 
See also Neo-Kantianism 

Katheder socialists—341-47, 373- 
74, 465, 487, 5418-21, 522-26, 
537-38, 544 

Knowledge. See Theory of knowl- 
edge 


L 


Language —230, 417, 626 

Lassalleanism—295, 544 

Law-governed process, natural and 
social laws—66, 75, 125-26, 
427-28, 154, 157, 175-76, 247- 
48, 220-21, 293, 299-300, 304, 
424-25, 597-98, 616, 654, 668-69 

Law, legal relations—116, 137 
174, 186-89, 196, 227, 232, 244 
244-45, 250, 275, 322, 463-64, 
483-84, 489-91, 496, 502-03, 
6241-22 

Law, legislation—98, 100, 103, 
108-09, 112, 129 
See also Law, legal relations 
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Leaps. See Dialectics—transition 
of quantitative changes into 
qualitative 

Legal Marxists—378, 594, 635-36, 
75-76 

Liberal Populists (Narodniks)— 
200-01, 594-95—struggle against 
Marxism—204, 209-10, 222-24, 
229, 249-50, 253-54, 256-69, 
276-79, 284 
—onthe ways of Russia's eco- 
nomic development—206, 208- 
10, 290 
—subjective method—279-81, 
293 

Liberalism in Russia—66, 676 

Literature—154-55, 158, 175, 192, 
232, 341 
—German—45, 122 
—Russian—100, 199-200, 203 
See also Populist men of letters 
—French—44, 170-71, 192 
See also Drama; French demo- 
cratic literature of the 17th-18th 
cent.; Poetry 

Logic—142, 167, 636 


M 


Malthusianism—104, 115, 216-18 

Manchester—201 

Marriage and family—99-100, 184, 
241, 622 

Marxism —316-17, 344, 353, 423-26, 
593-94, 672-78 
See also Dialectics; Dialectical 
materialism; Historical material- 
ism; Political economy —Marx- 
ist; Scientific socialism 

Materialism—31-32, 36, 73, 75, 
79-83, 121-22, 135, 4161, 167, 
317-21, 330-32, 338-39, 361, 367, 
369, 390-95, 396, 407-20, 429, 
636-39, 670 
See also Consciousness; Deter- 
minism; Dialectical materia- 
lism; English philosophy—mate- 
rialism; French materialism, 
18th cent.; Natiérphilosophische 
materialism; Theory of knowl- 
edge; Vulgar materialism 

Matter (philosophy)—39-41, 80-81, 
134, 173, 321, 332-33, 334, 336- 
37, 395-96, 408, 418-19, 619 

Bene ey ee 195, 315, 332, 
35 


Metaphysics (method)—88, 91, 114, 
122-25, 128, 145, 188, 249, 355- 
57, 577, 587, 629-31, 653-57 
See also Dialectics—and meta- 
physics; Reason and mind 

Method (general meaning)—120, 
158, 179-80, 322-23, 352-53 

Mode of production—121, 187-88, 
190, 213, 231, 256-57 

Monarchy-- 63, 269 

Monism—134-35, 162-63, 173, 276, 
290, 362, 368 

Morality, ethics—43-54, 46-47, 
49-50, 85, 169-71, 193, 226, 
232, 250, 424, 606 
See also Religion—and morality; 
Tolstoyanism — religious-ethical 
teaching 

Movement -133, 140, 147, 332-33, 
334, 337, 429, 571-76 

Music —199 
See also Primitive art— music 

Mythology—98, 195, 242-43 


N 


Nation—102, 105, 230, 449-50 
Natural philosophy—132, 133, 339 
Nature — 36-39, 194, 213, 233, 242, 
247-48, 410-41, 619, 629, 630-32 
Natiirphilosophische — materialis— 
319, 334-332, 339, 363, 401, 
637-38, 658 
Necessity and chance—115, 127, 
187, 218, 304-05, 312, 465, 608 
See also Freedom and necessity 
Neo-Kantianism—32, 41-42, 79, 
133, 317, 367, 383-86, 413-14, 
495, 650, 670 
See also Bernsteinianism 
Nobility and aristocracy—45, 56- 
57, 162-64, 195, 197-98, 201, 
266-67, 298-99, 302, 430-33, 435, 
437-38, 443-45, 447-48, 504-07, 
608-09, 610, 626 


Oo 
Object and subject—290, 387, 411- 
12 : 
Opportunism—377, 581-82 


See also Bernsteinianism; Revi- 
sionism and struggle agains it 
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P 


Painting 
—Western—150-52, 160, 310-11 
See also French painting 
—primitive—see also Primitive 
art—painting 

Partisanship in science, art, lit- 
erature —374-75 

Party 
—Marxism of the role of the 
working-class party —588-89 

Patriotism —365 

Peasant movement in Russia—452 

‘Peasantry —454 
—in Russia—203, 205, 207-08 

People —236 
—and their role in history —200- 
201, 203-205, 306-307, 608-10 
—criticism of the theory of 
“heroes and crowd” —63-65, 219- 
20, 462 

ve bourgeoisie—170, 201-02, 
See also Intelligentsia—bour- 
cois and petty-bourgeois in 
ussia 

Phenomenon—41, 67, 125-26, 134, 
320, 381-82, 387-88, 403-05, 
407-11 

eh eeophy 128: 164-67, 232, 245, 


—its basic question—36, 134- 
36, 391 
—subject of philosophy —31-32, 
129, 140, 166-67, 247-49 

Philosophy of history—70, 98, 104, 
211-42, 225-26, 312-13, 596-607 
—of liberal bourgeois thinkers — 
222-23, 293-96, 314, 485-86 
—reactionary bourgeois con- 
cepts—191, 196-98, 212-13, 216- 
47, 218-20, 223-24, 227-28, 234, 
277, 383, 449-54 
See also French historians of the 
Restoration period—philosophy 
of history; French materialism, 
48th cent.—philosophy of his- 
tory; Hegelian philosophy —phi- 
losophy of history; Historical 
materialism 

Physiocrats—57-62 

Poetry —237, 270-71 

Political economy —172 
—vulgar—223, 342-43, 344-46, 
373-75, 515-29, 538, 541, 658-68 
—classical, bourgeois—668 


—Marxist—179-80, 258-60, 324, 
348-49, 372-73, 376, 477-78, 
490-91, 542, 548, 554, 658-66 

Politics—55, 60, 63, 64, 110, 149, 
437, 166, 172-73, 202, 226, 248, 
261, 267, 275, 449-62, 490 
See also Economics and politics 

Population—102-04, 4115, 169 

Populism (Narodism) (general char- 
acteristic)—200, 201, 208, 210, 
eee 250, 451, 6414-42, 645, 

5 

See also Populist men of lettes; 
Liberal Populits (Narodniks); 
Revolutionary Populists (Na- 
rodniks) 

Populist men of letters—203, 253- 
56, 263-64, 364 

Positivism —213, 231, 449-50 

Possibility and reality—4118-419, 
309-10, 359, 542 

Practice—161, 178, 379-80, 399- 
400 

Prevision—86, 321, 381 

Primitive art—234 
—painting —626 
—music—625 
—ornamentation —626 
—dances —624-25 

Primitive communal system—144, 
230, 451 
—commune—194, 241 
—notions of primitive man—68, 
231, 235 
See also Primitive religion 
—economic _relations—173-74, 
194, 231, 451, 490 

Primitive communism. See Primi- 
tive communal system—com- 
mune 

Primitive religion—98, 184, 597-98 

Production—114-15, 142-43, 194, 
218, 231-32, 234, 430 

Production relations—114-15, 144, 
147-48, 153, 167, 179, 183, 189, 
194, 228, 232, 241, 248, 256-61, 
269, 272, 276, 306, 349, 456-57, 
473, 482-87, 489-91, 493-94, 
499-503, 512, 618-20, 639 

Productive forces —67, 113, 142-44, 
146-49, 153, 167, 174, 177, 
187-89, 194-95, 214, 247, 
220, 228, 231-33, 238, 240-42, 
248-49, 256, 259-61, 268-69, 275, 
306, 315, 323, 349, 456-57, 473, 
481-83, 486-87, 489-91, 493-94, 
499-502, 512, 618-19 
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Progress—127, 145, 154, 215, 228, 
230-31, 238-39, 249-50, 397, 436, 
510-14, 596-97, 608 

Proletariat—118, 181, 462 
—historic role—458, 477-78, 483, 
563-66, 586 
—and bourgeoisie—57, 169-70, 
201-02, 298-99, 371, 413, 426, 
443-45, 446-49 
—as a class—104, 453, 564-65 
—and its position in bourgeois 
society —216, 365, 375-76, 424- 
22, 544, 519, 535-64, 579 

Property (ownership)—55-57, 99, 
103, 4116-18, 137, 4140, 147, 
181, 190, 194-95, 360, 374-73, 
613, 619-20 

Broperey (quality)—82, 381, 382, 


Proudhonism—190, 360, 648 

Psychology —135, 161, 211, 214-15, 
220, 231-33, 244, 246, 324, 390, 
425, 594 


Q 


Quality and quantity. See Dialec- 
tics—transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative 


R 


Races and racial theory —158-59, 
230, 233, 234-37 

Reason and mind—42, 51, 83, 142, 
116, 131, 154, 176-78, 247-48, 
358-59, 424, 577, 647, 629-30, 
654-55 

Reformism—377, 578-81, 594, 634 

Relativism—576-77 

Religion 
—definition and essence— 151-52, 
173, 184, 186, 242, 622-23 
—and morality—45, 622-23 
—and science —597, 598, 607 
—and proletariat—365-66, 583 
—and the role in socia] develop- 
ment—184, 196 
—evolution of religion—184-86, 
195 
See also Christianity; Primitive 
religion 

Representation—73, 75, 89, 99, 
196, 243, 247, 387, 405, 419 


Revisionism and struggle against 


it— 


aoe content—498-99, 543, 577- 


—denial of the Marxist theory 
of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and socialist revolution— 
477-78, 566-69, 574-75, 592-95 
— philosophical —481-82, 484, 
488-90, 492-95, 566-78 
See also Bersteinianism; Oppor- 
tunism 

Revolution 
eMart theory—121, 125, 138, 
153, 188, 194, 348, 369-71, 
457, 462-64, 469-70, 472-73, 482- 
89, 491-92, 495, 499-504, 564-68, 
575, 577-78, 595, 637 
—English revolution of the 17th 
century—131, 138, 276, 437-38 
—bourgeois revolutions of the 
49th century—169-70 
—socialist—376, 469, 472-73, 
482-83, 499, 514, 564-68, 577-78 
—French revolution of the 18th 
century—276, 298, 305-07, 433, 
Bee 469-70, 566, 567, 607-08, 


Revolutionary movement in Rus- 


sia—452 
See also Revolutionary Populists 
(Narodniks); Social-Democracy — 
Russian 


Revolutionary Populists (Narod- 


niks)—200, 204 
Russia—historical development— 


rial development—174, 

4 
See also Capitalism in agricul- 
ture—in Russia; Capitalism in 
Russia; Liberal Populists (Na- 
rodniks)—on the ways of Russia's 
economic development 

Russian village commune 
—and disintegration—205 
—and socialism—205-09 


Ss 


Scepticism—82, 608 
See also Humism 

Science—41, 140, 232, 389, 490, 
601, 607, 649, 654-55 
—natural sciences—43, 52, 88, 
123-25, 140, 145-46, 162-63, 164, 
241, 230, 247-48, 358, 395, 
425, 514, 608, 636-38, 651-54 
~—social sciences—75, 136, 140- 
44, 152, 154, 2411-43, 244-15, 
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226, 227-28, 229-30, 237-38, 244, 
338, 374, 424-25, 445-46, 590, 
597-98, 608, 617, 648, 676-77 
See also History (science); Reli- 
ion—and science 

Scientific socialism. See Socialism, 
scientific 

Senses— 39-41, 46, 51, 73, 80-86, 
90, 97, 176, 320, 333-34, 381-82, 
382-83, 404-05. 415-16, 418-19 

Sensualism—75, 110, 136, 335, 416 

oer waite system in Russia—65, 


Slave society—169, 175 
Slavophiles, the —65 
Social being and social conscious- 
ness—168, 232, 239, 241, 245, 
260, 269, 315, 453-54, 457, 589 
Social Darwinism—230, 231, 426, 
636-37 
Social-Democracy—586-89, 590 
— West European — 182, 316, 340, 
346-47, 350-51, 375-76 
— Russian —378 
—tactics and goals—446, 465- 
66, 458-72, 514-15, 669-70 
Social history —126, 132-33, 143-44, 
146, 148, 164, 194, 231-32, 
250, 293-94, 304-14, 455, 585, 


596, 651 

Socialism—213-14, 426, 478, 483, 
487, 492, 501-03, 516, 576, 
584, 586-89, 590-93 

Socialism, scientific (theory)— 
165, 357, 589-91, 593, 649 

Socialism, utopian—172, 357, 446- 
48, 590, 647-49 
See also Revolutionary Popu- 
lists (Narodniks); French utopian 
socialism 

Social relations—187, 194-96, 200, 
213-15, 247, 220, 227, 228, 231- 
33, 247, 248, 250, 259-60, 270, 
276, 306, 314-15, 322, 424, 438- 
439, 456-57, 464, 619 

Social utopianism—117-18, 129, 
141-42, 215, 216, 249, 357, 581- 
87, 647-49, 690-91 

Society—99, 105, 114, 184-85, 187, 
199, 216, 238, 2714, 450 

Socio-economic system—144-47, 
161, 230 
See also Capitalism; Primitive 
communal system; Slave society; 
Feudalism 

Sociology, sociological theories— 
75, 140, 193-94, 229-30, 


—bourgeoisie in the West—198, 
2410, 211-21, 283, 294-96, 425-26, 
449-50 
— Russian —283-84 
See also Historical materialism; 
Subjective method in sociology 
Spain—150-51 
Spinozism—320, 331, 334, 335, 
337-39, 363-64 
State—195, 232, 234, 424-22, 440- 
41, 449-50 
Subject. See Object and subject 
Subjective idealism—214, 222-24, 
one 386, 390, 406-07, 418, 


2 
See also Berkeleian philosophy; 
Neo-Kantianism; Humism 
Bir ae method in sociology— 
209, 222-24, 249, 279-82, 289, 290 
See also Liberal Populists (Na- 
rodniks)—subjective method 
Substance—79, 131, 134-35, 173, 
319-20, 364, 395-96, 419, 574 
Symbolism —245-46 


T 


Technics and technology—144, 38% 
Teleology — 228-29 

Theatre —438 

Theology—39, 247, 597-98, 601-02 
amor of knowledge—81, 320-21, 


7 
—dialectics of knowledge —573 
— crilicism of anti-Marxist 
idealist theories—32-35, 320-21, 
381-83, 400-406, 567 
—cognisability (knowability) of 
a world—42, 321, 379-83, 


See also Abstraction; Essence; 

ee Hieroglyphs; Object 

and subject; Phenomenon; Prac- 

tice; Senses; Thing-in-itself; 
Thinking 

Thing-in-itself—41-42, 320-21, 381- 
ees 387-88, 399-406, 409-14, 417- 


Thinking—70, 89, 130, 191, 248, 
319-20, 333-36, 338-39, 363-64, 
391, 417 

Time and Space —320, 383, 402-05, 
419, 655 

Tolstoyanism 
—religious-ethical 
356, 


370 
Tribe —234-35, 245 


teaching— 
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Truth 
—absolute—240 
—dual —247 
—concrete —356-57 
Typical (in art)—156-157, 163-164 


U 


United States of America, the— 
373, 468, 539, 545-47 
Utilitarianism—48, 84, 96 


Vv 
Violence, theory of—138-39, 140- 


41, 197-98, 233, 370-71, 453, 
455, 467-72 


Voluntarism. See 
method in sociology 

Vulgar materialism —133-34, 178, 
332, 336, 339, 363-64, 416 


Subjective 


Ww 


Wars—196-99, 300-01 

Westernisers, the—68 

Workers’ movement in the West — 
447-49, 496-99, 547 

Working class. See Proletariat 


Y 
Young Hegelians—128, 462 


